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INTRODUCTION. 


A Fireside  Magazine,  like  the  fireside  itself, 
should  be  filled  with  gentle  thoughts,  kindly 
feelings,  calm  reflections  and  pleasant  associations. 
Dedicated  to  the  purest  of  the  household  deities, 
it  should  partake  of  their  beneficent  spirit,  and 
animated  by  their  countenance,  all  that  is  harsh 
and  jarring — all  that  is  unseemly  and  unhallowed, 
should  be  for  ever  banished  from  its  presence  and 
its  page. 

It  is  with  these  sentiments  we  propose  to  com- 
mence our  little  work;  it  is  thus  we  promise  to 
continue  it.  We  wish  this  Prospectus  to  remain 
to  the  public  as  a guarantee  of  our  good  inten- 
tions, and  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  us, 
should  we  ever  venture  to  depart  from  them. 

That  there  is  ample  room  in  Ireland  for  such  a 
publication  as  ours,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the 
large  importation  and  sale  of  Foreign  periodi- 
cals— many  of  them  of  the  most  objectionable 
character,  and  it  is  only  just  to  suppose  that 
our  own  compatriots,  male  and  female,  will  not 
deny  to  us  a fair  share  of  that  patronage  which 
they  so  willingly  accord  to  others — always  pro- 
vided that  our  ability,  industry  and  executive 
power,  shall  appear,  on  trial,  of  equal  value — for 
we  do  not  ask  for  it  on  any  other  terms. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  are  aware  that 
the  results  of  some  former  experimeuts,  of  a kind 
similar  to  that  which  we  propose  to  make,  have 
been  failures;  but  we  are  not  disheartened  by 
their  misfortunes,  because  we  think  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  them  are  obvious ; and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  “ Fireside  Magazine,”  we  mean  most 
scrupulously  to  avoid  them.  In  looking  for  public 
favour,  our  sympathies  must  be  unlimited  and  our 
views  general,  in  order  to  insure  a reasonable 
chance  of  success,  and  therefore,  while  it  shall  be 
our  earnest  endeavour  at  all  times  to  give  a high 
moral  tone  to  even  our  lightest  inculcations,  it 
shall  be  equally  our  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of 


party  politics  and  polemics  altogether — not  because 
our  own  opinions  are  unformed  or  uninterested  on 
such  subjects,  but  because  we  conceive  that  their 
introduction  into  a work  of  so  general  a character 
as  ours,  would  be  both  unwise  and  indiscreet — 
unwise,  inasmuch,  as  they  could  not  hope  for  a 
fair  discussion  wdthin  our  limited  space;  and  in- 
discreet, because  their  introduction  at  all  must 
serve  to  diminish  our  circulation,  and  thereby 
limit  our  utility.  There  are  vehicles  enough 
around  us  for  their  consideration  and  discussion, 
and  able  and  energetic  writers  already  in  the  field, 
quite  capable  of  dealing  with  them;  therefore 
there  is  the  less  necessity  for  the  appearance  of 
a new  aspirant,  and  we  are  quite  sure  the  public 
approval  will  follow  our  announcement,  that  we 
intend  never  to  touch  upon  them.  The  literary 
field  we  propose  to  travel  over  will  include  reviews 
of  popular  works,  selections  from  eminent  authors, 
narratives  furnished  by  the  tourist  and  the  travel- 
ler, original  poetry,  and  tales  written  especially  for 
our  readers’  amusement  or  information.  With 
such  ample  ground  to  toil  in  and  cull  from,  we 
shall,  we  trust,  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing 
other  stimulants,  or  of  breaking  through  rules 
which  it  would  be  neither  our  interest  nor  our 
inclination  to  depart  from. 

Writing  for  Irishmen,  wc  shall  of  course  be 
compelled  by  a sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  incli- 
nation, to  give  everything  regarding  their  welfare 
and  interests  our  warmest  sympathy  and  most 
careful  attention ; but  in  order  to  do  so  with 
vigour  and  eflect,  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  must 
cater  for  them  in  the  widest  possible  sense — that 
we  must  look  abroad  into  the  world  and  extend 
our  observation  and  studies  on  every  side — and 
without  forgetting,  for  a moment,  that  our  native 
land  has  great  and  peculiar  claims  upon  us,  we 
must  also  remember,  that  the  surest  way  to  secure 
a liberal  recognition  of  our  wishes  and  pretensions 
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is,  cordially  to  fraternize  with  others;  and  while 
we  submit  cheerfully  to  their  observation  and 
criticism,  to  proceed  towards  them  in  a similar 
candid  spirit — thus  giving  to  our  readers  all  the 
benefit  of  our  investigations,  and  recording  for 
their  information  and  amusement,  whatever  may 
seem  to  us  most  worthy  of  their  intelligence, 
whether  it’s  origin  be  native  or  foreign. 

Acting  on  these  plans  and  principles,  w'e  have 
made  our  arrangements  so  as  to  give  them  the 
fairest  possible  chance  of  success.  If  our  efforts 
are  destined  to  fail,  as  well  as  those  of  our  pre- 
decessors, we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation, 
we  hope,  of  knowing  that  they  deserved  a better 
fate.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  a 
body  of  contributors,  whose  character  and  talents 
are  a sufficient  guarantee,  to  ourselves,  that  what- 
ever they  undertake  to  perform  will  be  well  and 
carefully  accomplished,  and  whose  claims  to  con- 
sideration will,  we  are  quite  sure,  be  generously 
acknowledged  by  our  friends  and  subscribers,  the 
moment  they  are  placed  before  them.  Among 
them  will  be  found  a Lady,  eminent  for  her  writings 
on  Domestic  Economy,  &c.,  and  whose  letters  on 
such  subjects  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
valuable.  We  have  also  been  able  to  secure 
the  superintendence  of  a gentleman,  over  the  lite- 
raiy  department  of  the  work,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  connected  vdth  periodical  literature  of 
the  very  highest  class,  and  whose  constant  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  henceforth  to  his  duties  as 
Editor  of  the  “ Fireside  Magazine.” 

In  our  First  Number,  we  are  sincerely  happy  to 
announce  that  a novel  (never  before  published,) 
from  the  pen  of  the  purest,  most  gifted,  and  most 
lamented  of  our  native  writers,  the  late  Gerald 
Griffin,  will  be  found. 

In  the  executive  part  of  our  Magazine,  we  hope 
to  prove  that  equal  care  has  been  taken.  The 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed  has  been  specially 
manufactured  for  that  particular  purpose;  and  in 
order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting,  we  have 
also  procured  a new  fount  of  types,  to  insure 
greater  accuracy  and  beauty. 

Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  con- 
scious of  having  used  our  best  endeavours  to 
compete  with  our  most  respectable  rivals,  and  to 
insure  public  support  at  home,  at  a cost  to  the 
jiurcha^cr  so  low  as  to  be  altogether  unobjection- 
able; and  although  we  do  not  jirofess  to  say  that 
our  speculation  is  a disinterested  one,  we  hope  we 
will  be  believed  in  stating,  that  one  of  the  jilea- 
santest  incidents  of  our  success  will  be  the  feeling, 
that  in  furthering  our  own  interests  we  have  been 
enabled  to  assist  native  talent  and  native  industry 
at  the  same  time. 


SlimtntorM  nf  an  Srisli  ®iunt. 

BY  THE  LATE  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thirty  years  makes  a greater  change  in  the  outer 
aspect  of  society  in  our  own  days,  than  a century 
used  in  those  of  our  fathers.  There  is  as  wide  a 
difference  between  what  the  village  of  Ballymahon 
is  now,  and  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  as 
between  London  under  the  maiden  rule  of  Victoria, 
(whom  Heaven  preserve ! j and  the  London  which  re- 
called the  exiled  Stuarts,  merely,  as  it  would  almost 
appear,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  once  more  showing 
them  the  outside  of  the  imperial  threshold.  Thirty 
years  since,  there  was  not  a man,  woman,  or  child 
in  Ballymahon,  whose  eyes  had  ever  been  en- 
lightened by  the  sight  of  a mail-coach,  far  less  of 
a steam- boat,  or  a railway-train.  Why  speak  of 
coaches?  At  this  period,  not  even  had  the  braying 
horn  of  that  most  atrocious  of  all  vehicles,  fex- 
cepting,  perhaps,  a Scotch  drosky,) — we  mean  the 
outside  jingle,  as  yet  resounded  in  the  primitive 
streets  of  Ballymahon.  And  what  streets  they 
were!  Much  as  the  people  of  Loudon  may  think 
of  themselves  and  of  their  city,  there  were  sights 
to  be  seen  in  Ballymahon  which  one  would  not 
find  if  he  were  to  search  the  English  metropolis 
through  and  through,  from  Brompton  to  White- 
chapel. There  was  a degree  of  ingenuity  displayed 
in  prevailing  on  roofs  and  walls  to  remain  standing, 
which  had  for  years  evinced  an  anxious  inclination 
to  comply  with  the  universal  law  of  gravity,  and 
become  reconciled  with  mother  earth,  such  as  one 
might  seek  for  in  vain  among  the  glories  of  metro- 
politan architecture.  The  small  dunghills,  too, 
one  or  more  of  which  graced  the  portal  of  almost 
every  cottage  in  the  street,  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  the  benevolent  passenger,  the  pleasing  associa- 
tions connected  with  blooming  gardens  and  a 
teeming  harvest,  and  the  little  verdant  pools 
(which  formed  a common  ornament  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance)  while  they  aided  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  coup  d’adl,  afforded  a delightful  fund 
of  innocent  recreation  to  the  pigs  and  ducks,  who 
formed  no  small  portion  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation. Nor  was  the  pavement  (if  such  it  might 
be  called,)  of  the  street,  less  deserving  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  Gutters  and  sewers  there 
were  none,  but  by  a simple  contrivance,  heii 
absence  was  compensated  for  by  a number  of  ruts 
and  hollows,  into  which  the  rain  flowed  froin  the 
liighcr  parts  of  the  road,  leaving  always  a sufficient 
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portion  ilrj  for  the  convenience  of'i)itsscngers  eitlier 
on  foot  or  on  horseback;  while,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  numerous  accidents  to  wlicel-spokes  and  car- 
riage springs,  resulting  from  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  afforded  a good  deal  of  employment  to  the 
smiths  and  carpenters  of  the  place,  and  improved 
tlie  trade  of  the  village.  On  a superficial  survey, 
indeed,  Ballymahon  at  this  period  appeared  to  be 
one  of  many  Irish  villages  which  might,  witliout 
dispute,  enter  into  the  marriage  articles  of  the  owls 
in  the  oriental  fable,  whose  young  ones  had  so 
many  ruins  a-pieee  for  their  dowries. 

It  was  not  saying  much  for  Nature  to  assert  that 
she  had  done  more  than  Art  for  Ballymahon.  The 
little  village  in  fact  arose  amid  a scene  of  which  it 
constituted  almost  the  only  blemish.  Hills  of 
striking  and  picturesque  outline,  some  wild  with 
heath  and  crag,  some  chequered  with  cultivation 
even  to  the  summit;  others  dark  and  luxuriant  with 
the  foliage  of  fir  and  other  hardy  children  of  the 
forest,  formed  a landseape,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  dirty  and  smoky  hovels  of  the  village  made  the 
beholder  almost  wish  that  it  had  remained  quite  a 
wilderness,  so  little  the  hand  of  man  had  added  to 
its  beauty.  Two  lakes  (the  staple  ornaments  of 
Irish  scenery),  which  extended  on  one  side  of  the 
village,  afforded  a tolei'able  siqjply  of  roach,  perch, 
and  bream  to  the  bait-fishers  who  dwelt  upon  their 
banks;  and  the  small  potatoe  fields  and  numerous 
turf  ricks,  which  lay  convanient,  afforded  the  pleasing 
conviction  that  the  anglers  were  not  without  fuel 
to  eook  their  fish,  and  wholesome  vegetables  to  eat 
with  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  them  caught. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ballymahon,  as  may  readily 
be  conjectured,  did  not  abound  in  wealth  either  of 
the  purse  or  of  the  intellect.  Most  of  them  were 
persons  who  contrived  to  eke  out  a poor  subsistence 
by  means  in  part  characteristic  of  savage,  in  part 
of  civilized  society.  They  farmed  small  lots  of 
ground,  kept  shops  in  which  they  sold  such  petty 
articles  of  use  or  luxury  as  the  neighbourhood  re- 
quired, and  fished  in  the  two  lakes.  There  were  a 
few  trades  people,  a shoemaker,  a tailor,  one  or 
two  stone  masons,  a carpenter,  a smith,  &c.,  besides 
a baker  and  a butcher,  both  of  whom  subsisted 
altogether  on  the  custom  of  the  priest,  the  doctor, 
and  the  Protestant  curate,  almost  the  only  three 
individuals  in  the  place  from  whose  habits  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  human  species  belonged 
to  animals  of  the  carnivorous  kind.  A penny-a- 
week  hedge  school  formed  the  only  medium  in  Bal- 
lymahon through  which  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  the  present  shed  its  light  on  the  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation.  Few  and  meagi-e  were  the 
channels  of  communication  which  connected  Bally- 
mahon with  the  great  world  to  which  it  apper- 


tained; and  the  roar  of  party  contest,  however 
loudly  it  might  resound  on  the  highways  of  society, 
died  away  in  these  remote  retreats  with  a faint 
and  expiring  echo.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  judge 
by  the  favorite  opinions  of  our  own  day,  a very 
culpable  degree  of  apathy  prevailed  at  this  time  in 
Ballymahon,  on  questions  affecting,  in  the  most 
vital  points,  the  highest  welfare  of  our  race.  The 
“ minister,”  as  the  curate  or  rector  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  called,  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  Catholic  “ priest,”)  betrayed  such  a degree  of 
lethargic  indifference,  as  even  to  accommodate  the 
latter  functionary  with  a loan  of  the  county  jour- 
nal, in  the  government  interest,  in  return  for  the 
popular  newspaper  to  which  the  latter  subscribed. 
Nay,  so  far  had  mistaken  ideas  of  social  charity 
obliterated  the  lines  of  distinction  which  should 
ever  separate  truth  from  error,  that  both  these 
personages  were  frequently  seen  to  walk,  ride,  and 
dine  together,  and  to  converse  on  general  subjects 
iu  an  indifferent,  if  not  friendly,  manner. 

What  was  very  singular,  and  showed  iu  the 
clearest  light  the  strong,  natural  genius  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ballymahon,  was  the  notorious  fact,  that 
with  such  scanty  sources  of  intelligence,  the  politi- 
cians who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  prin- 
cipal house  of  “ entertainment  ” iu  the  village,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sign  of  “ the  Boy  and  Barrel,” 
made  as  long  alid  vehement  si)eeches  about  the 
“ balance  of  power,”  and  seemed  as  familiar  with 
all  the  private  views  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as 
those  who  sat  by  the  very  well-heads  of  political 
knowledge;  nay,  probably  knew  a great  deal  more 
of  his  secret  designs,  than  did  that  humane  and 
merciful  potentate  himself. 

It  was  about  the  period  to  which  we  have  so 
frequently  referred,  (it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
more  exactly  the  date  of  the  occurrence,)  on  a 
moonlight  autumn  midnight,  that  the  heavy  tramp 
of  a horse  was  heard  approaching  the  village  of 
Ballymahon  at  a rapid  trot.  The  night  was  so 
still  and  serene,  that  every  footfall  was  distinctly 
audible  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  animal  from  whom  these  sounds  pro- 
ceeded was  a rough,  ungroomed,  farmer’s  working 
horse,  ridden  by  a little  frieze-coated  urchin,  in  a 
broad-brimmed  rustic  straw  hat,  and  without  either 
saddle  or  bridle;  his  only  mode  of  direeting  the 
motions  of  his  steed  consisting  of  a halter  made  of 
hay-rope,  from  which  he  seemed  to  hang  backward 
with  all  his  weight,  as  the  huge  beast  proceeded 
at  a full  sling  trot  along  the  road.  Being  as  blind 
as  Milton,  the  thoughtful  quadruped  trotted  very 
high,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  stumbling 
against  any  obstacles  which  chance  might  cast  in 
his  way.  This  peculiarity  of  gait,  considering  that 
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his  bones  liad  nothing  to  spare  in  the  way  of 
covering,  did  not  seem  to  adil  much  to  the  rider’s 
comfort;  for  he  was  continually  shifting  his  posi- 
tion as  far  back  on  tlie  animal’s  ridge  spine  as  he 
could  conveniently  maintain  his  seat,  ejaculating, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  broadest  provincial 
brogue : — 

“ Aisy,  now! — pthwe — h — h — quiet  agin! — 
never  welcome  yourself  an’  the  docthor,  an’  ould 
Goggin  and  his  wife  together.” 

Between  the  discomfort  arising  from  his  uneasy 
position,  and  bis  fears  lest  some  wandering  ghost 
should  lay  hold  of  him  from  behind,  neither  the  mind 
nor  body  of  the  rustic  courier  were  sufficiently  at  ease 
to  allow  him  to  derive  any  satisfaction  from  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  of  the  hour,  whose  ti’anquil 
loveliness,  under  other  circumstances,  could  not  fail 
to  exert  an  influence  even  on  the  most  boorish  intel- 
lect. The  rich  autumnal  landscape  slept  almost 
without  sound  or  motion  in  the  melancholy  light; 
the  variously-tinted  fields  of  tillage  contrasted  at 
intervals  with  the  dark  plantations  that  rose  on 
the  neighbouring  hills,  between  which  were  visible 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  broad  river,  on  the 
surface  of  which  some  of  the  small  local  craft  were 
seen  at  anchor,  or  a few  merchant-men,  with  sails 
idly  expanded  in  the  dead  calm,  lay  drifting  with 
the  tide. 

On  reaching  the  village,  the  young  wayfarer, 
who  seemed  sufficiently  intimate  with  the  localities, 
proceeded  down  the  street  at  the  same  full  trot, 
until  he  arrived  at  a dwelling,  the  exterior  of 
which  laid  nearer  claims  to  gentility  than  most  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
was  a neat  looking,  slated  house,  boasting  the 
dignity  of  a suite  of  rooms  up  stairs,  with  a 
parapet  and  green  wooden  railing  in  front,  enclos- 
ing a small  plot  of  ground  set  apart  for  flowering 
shrubs.  Two  small  gateways,  a few  yards  sepa- 
rate, afforded  entrance  to  this  enclosure  from  the 
street,  one  leading  to  the  hall -door,  the  other  to  a 
kind  of  shop,  having  a little  board  nailed  over 
the  door,  on  which  were  painted  the  words: — 
“ Dispenary. — Hours  of  attendance  9 to  11.” 
Tying  his  horse  to  the  railing,  the  young  j)easant 
entered  the  gate  first  described,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  knocker,  made  such  use  of  it  as  set  all  the 
dogs  in  the  village  barking,  including  those  of  the 
doctor’s  household.  Notwithstanding  all  this  din, 
it  was  not  until  the  summons  had  been  repeated 
more  than  once,  with  increasing  vehemence,  that 
the  surly  voice  of  the  doctor’s  “boy”  (as  they 
called  his  servant  of  all  work,  an  able-bodied 
fellow  near  six  feet  high,  and  forty  years  of  age,) 
was  heard,  endeavouring  to  make  itself  distinct 
amid  the  canine  clamour: 


“ Down,  Boerhave ! Galen,  you  cur,  will  you  be 
([uiet?  Who’s  there?” 

“ Will  you  open  the  doore  av  you  plaze?” 

“ What’s  your  business?” 

“ Is  the  docthor  at  home?” 

“ Who  is  it  wants  him?” 

“ Would  you  ax  him,  av  you  plaze,  would  he 
come  over  to  the  cross,  to  see  a woman  in 
labour?” 

“ Who  is  she?  What  hour  is  this  for  her  to  be 
sendin’?” 

“ Erra,  don't  you  know  Goggin  the  carpenter’s 
wife.  Himself  an’  herself  were  both  out  at  Bill 
Neal’s  berrin’  to-day  morning,  and  she  had  hardly 
the  first  bite  out  of  the  pratie  at  supper,  afther 
they  cornin’  home,  when  she  bawled  out,  and  was 
obleest  to  be  put  to  bed  directly.  Myself  thought 
it  was  somebody  sthruck  her.  The  heavens  bless 
you,  an’  hurry  him  out,  for  I don’t  say  he’ll  ever 
overtake  her.  The  neighbours  don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  I never  hear’  such  screechin’  an’ 
roarin’  since  I was  born  myself.  You’d  think  the 
house  was  coming  down ; and  the  people  says  it 
must  be  a wondherful  child  surely  afther  all  that 
uproar;  and  that  it  must  cut  a great  figure  in  the 
world,  an’  to  cause  such  murther  cornin’  into  it. 
Myself  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it.” 

“Well,  where’s  the  money?”  was  the  next 
query  from  within.  “ I’d  have  no  business  what- 
ever facin’  the  docthor  without  it,  an’  he  asleep  in 
bed,  afther  bein’  out  visitin’  all  day.” 

“ ’Tis  a bit  of  a visitin’  ticket  I have  from 
Misther  Dickson.” 

“ I never  seen  ye  otherwise,”  exclaimed  the 
“ docthor’s  boy,”  in  an  indignant  tone;  “ye’d  find 
money  for  the  whiskey  an’  ye  would’nt  find  it  to 
pay  for  ye’r  medicine.  Give  it  in  to  me.  I don’t 
say  he’ll  go  with  you  at  all — ’twas  a black  day 
that  either  himself  or  myself  ever  settled  down 
among  ye,  in  a hole  of  a place  where  there  is’nt  a 
dozen  in  the  parish  that’s  able  to  aim  their  daily 
physic.” 

“ Sure  ’tis  no  business  of  mine,”  replied  the 
courier,  “we  have  no  call  whatsomever  to  ’em,  any 
more  than  they  bein’  neighbours,  an’  my  father 
to  send  me  over.  My  hand  to  you  ’tis  little  fancy 
myself  had  for  passiu’  the  ould  church  over  at  this 
time  o’  night.” 

Without  at  all  intending  to  insinuate  that  the 
poor  of  Ballymahon  were  badly  itrovidcd  for  in 
the  way  of  medical  attendance,  it  would,  perluqts, 
be  pardonable  to  assert  that  there  was  some  little 
room  for  improvement.  The  life  ot  a dispensary 
doctor  in  Ireland,  at  this  period,  was  one  which 
varied  between  the  extremes  of  case  or  toil,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  w hich  it  had  been 
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assumed.  If  the  luckless  practitioner  were  one 
who  had  obtained  the  dignity,  solely  on  his  profes- 
sional merits,  and  were  more  intent  on  discharging 
them  honestly,  than  on  making  himself  personally 
acceptable  at  the  tables  of  his  neighbours,  deplora- 
ble, indeed,  was  his  condition.  Midnight  visits 
amid  bogs  and  mountains,  ingratitude  and  inso- 
lence from  young  and  old,  frequent  complaints 
from  patients  and  subscribers,  continual  brawling 
with  committees  at  quarterly  meetings,  rigid  in- 
spection of  the  books;  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
a pinched  and  starving  economy  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  revenues,  formed  the  main  burden  of 
his  annoyances.  But  it  occurred  in  many  instances, 
(that  of  Ballymahon  not  excepted,)  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  poor  was  but  the  secondary  con- 
sideration with  the  founders  of  the  institution,  the 
primary  one  being  that  of  providing  a suitable 
competency  for  a young  member  of  some  influential 
family  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  lack  of  the 
paternal  acres  had  driven  him  to  look  for  consola- 
tion in  the  walks  of  medicine.  When  these  were  the 
circumstances,  under  which  the  disciple  of  Hip- 
pocrates entered  on  his  office,  his  situation  was, 
by  no  means,  attended  by  the  same  inconveniences. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  fiery  Doctor  Vanderkyst.  Doctor  Van- 
derdyst  had  never  manifested  any  extraordinary 
predilection  for  his  present  profession.  He  pre- 
ferred a commission  in  the  army,  but  did  not  find 
his  family  disposed  to  forward  his  military  views. 
He  had  scarcely  completed  his  studies,  when  his 
friends  were,  all  on  a sudden,  struck  with  com- 
passion at  the  deplorable  state  of  the  poor  of 
Ballymahon,  destitute,  as  they  were,  of  anything 
like  competent  medical  assistance,  and  immediately 
determined,  in  a spirit  of  the  most  disinterested 
benevolence,  to  found  a dispensary  for  their  bene- 
fit, for  the  superintendence  of  which,  the  youth- 
ful licentiate,  in  a spirit  of  philanthropy,  equally 
admirable,  ofiered  himself  as  a candidate.  The 
election  was  signalized  by  an  example  of  cool  auda- 
city which  is  worth  recording.  A person,  wholly 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  no  preten- 
sions whatsoever  apart  from  his  professional  quali- 
fications, which  nobody  denied,  seeing,  in  the 
newspapers,  the  advertisement  for  a physician  to 
the  Ballymahon  dispensary,  had  the  unspeakable 
assurance  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  in  opposi- 
tion to  Doctor  Vanderkyst.  It  was,  indeed, 
rumoured  that  the  latter  had  not  shone  with  any 
surpassing  lustre  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and 
few,  even  of  his  most  sanguine  admirers,  anticipated 
that  he  would  throw  the  memory  of  Hippocrates 
altogether  into  the  shade.  He  was  a great  deal 
more  familiar,  it  was  insinuated,  with  the  merits 


of  the  Dublin  actors  and  actresses,  thati  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  materia  medica;  and  some  were 
malicious  enough  to  hint,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  discernment  of  that  incorruptible  body,  the 
Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  assisted  by  the  lights 
of  two  near  relatives  of  the  young  aspirant,  as 
members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  the  world 
would  have  been  deprived,  at  least,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  of  the  professional  services  of 
Doctor  Vanderkyst.  In  plainer  language  it  was 
said,  that  he  had  betrayed  anything  but  a know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  his  profession,  on  the 
day  of  his  examination,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
influence  of  the  relatives,  above  alluded  to,  had 
saved  him  from  the  disgrace  of  an  ignominious 
rejection.  As  it  was,  however,  he  came  forth 
with  flying  colours,  had  his  triumph  announced 
with  all  due  emphasis  in  the  newspapers,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  an  overwhelming 
majority  over  his  obscure  opponent.  Doctor  Van- 
derkyst’s  mode  of  practise  was  of  a sporting 
gentleman-like  description,  such  as  became  his 
birth  and  principles.  He  prescribed  behind  his 
dispensary  desk  in  top-boots  and  doeskin  inno- 
minata,  with  a hunting  whip  under  his  left  arm, 
the  place  where  he  generally  kept  it,  that  he 
might  not  lose  time  looking  for  it,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  wanting.  In  this  situation,  moreover, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  convenience  in  enabling  him 
to  inflict  summary  chastisement  on  the  persons  of 
the  most  troublesome  amongst  his  patients,  who 
might  happen  to  press  too  closely  upon  him,  while 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties. 
Never,  indeed,  was  a poor  man  so  persecuted  in 
this  way  as  Doctor  Vanderkyst.  He  could 
scarcely  write  his  way  from  recipe  to  capiat,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  pen  half  a 
dozen  times  to  administer  wholesome  correction  to 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  unmannerly  clowns, 
who  forgot  their  distance  in  the  eagerness  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  his  honour’s  medical  w’isdom. 
A few  minutes’  reflection,  indeed,  might  have 
suggested  some  easy  mode  of  preventing  any  re- 
newal of  such  annoyances,  but  it  would  have  added 
little  to  the  satisfaction  either  of  doctor  or  patients. 
The  people  liked  to  be  troublesome,  and  they  were, 
at  that  period,  so  well  used  to  the  discipline  of  a 
gentleman’s  whip,  that  they  didn’t  half  mind  it, 
while  the  administering  it  was  second  nature  to 
the  doctor,  who  had  little  besides  to  remind  him  of 
his  aristocratic  origin.  What  the  country  people 
considered  a much  more  unfortunate  circumstance 
was,  that  poor  Doctor  Vanderkyst  really  had  very 
little  time  to  bestow  upon  the  every-day  duties  of 
his  office.  What,  between  hunting,  and  shooting, 
and  fishing,  and  invitations  to  half  the  gentlemen’s 
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seats  about  the  eouiitiy,  it  was  more  than  he  could 
accomplish  to  pay  the  recpiisite  attention  to  his 
])rivatc  practice,  not  to  speak  of  doing  justice  to 
a host  of  pauper  applicants.  To  meet  this  evil, 
the  most  ingenious  expedients  were  used  to  econo- 
mize time,  by  keeping  no  books,  leaving  drawers 
and  bottles  without  labels,  and  simplifying  the 
mode  of  treatment  in  such  a manner,  that  it  might 
be  said  a huge  tub  of  Glauber’s  salts  which  stood 
under  the  counter,  was  the  grand  panacea  of  the 
Ballymahon  Dispensary  for  all  the  aches,  pains, 
and  bruises  incident  to  human  nature.  A more 
happy  resource,  however,  was  discovered  in  the 
precocious  talent  of  the  doctor’s  apprentice  and 
relative.  A very  clever  little  fellow,  indeed,  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  of  whose  extraordinary  abili- 
ties some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated 
that  (in  addition  to  his  skill  at  peg-top  and  alley- 
taw,)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  charge  of 
compounding  medicine  for  the  Ballymahon  dispen- 
sary, and  four  days  in  six  on  an  average,  of 
prescribing  for  its  numerous  patients.  A degree 
of  talent  so  rare  could  not  but  provoke  the  cavils 
of  malignant  tongues.  Some  whispers  there  were, 
of  three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  compounding 
department,  (owing  to  the  rigid  economy  of  time, 
before  referred  to,  on  the  score  of  labels;)  and 
hints  were  thrown  out  that  a coroner’s  inquest 
once  or  twice  in  a half-year  might  not  be  much 
amiss.  But  such  insinuations  met  with  the  neglect 
which  no  doubt  they  merited,  and  almost  every 
one  in  Ballymahon  allowed  that,  let  people  say 
what  they  would  of  differences  of  practise  between 
the  “ 3’oung  and  the  ould  docthor,”  both  were 
perfectly  on  a par,  as  to  the  result,  which  was  all 
that  was  worth  considering  in  any  case. 

When  Martin,  the  doctor’s  “ boy,”  had  opened 
the  hall  door  and  taken  in  the  visiting  ticket,  he 
was  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the  most  suitable 
mode  of  proceeding.  On  this  evening,  not  more 
than  an  hour  before  the  first  knock  of  Bill  Neal’s 
messenger.  Doctor  Vanderkyst  had  returned  home 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  a week  at  the  county 
races,  during  which  time  the  whole  business  of 
the  establishment  had  been  discharged  by  Martin 
and  the  “young  doctor.”  lie  had  come  home, 
indeed,  in  a condition  not  the  most  likely  to  enable 
him  to  shine  with  any  extraordinary  professional 
lustre,  should  a case  present  itself  before  morning 
for  the  exercise  of  his  medical  skill.  He  had  that 
day  ridden  a steeple-chase  and  won  a large  sum ; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  own  success,  had  drank 
so  many  toasts  and  sentiments  that  he  was  many 
degrees  on  the  wrong  side  of  “ fou,”  before  ho 
reached  his  own  dwelling,  'flic  visiting  ticket, 
however,  must  be  delivered  at  all  events;  for  il 


was  sent  by  Mr.  Dickson,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial amongst  the  few  subscribers  who  had  given 
their  votes  to  the  rival  candidate;  and  almost  the 
only  one  of  whom  Doctor  Vanderky.st  stood  in 
any  degree  of  awe.  It  was  a considerable  time 
before  Martin  could  awake  him,  and  when  he  had 
done  so,  it  was  but  too  apparant  that  his  sleep  had 
not  j’et  been  long  enough  to  remove  all  the  effects 
of  the  evening’s  libations.  When,  with  very 
great  difficulty,  indeed,  the  doctor  had  been  made 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  emergency  on 
which  his  services  were  required,  he  remained 
sitting  on  the  bed-side,  staring  heavily,  as  if  he 
were  giving  the  case  the  fullest  consideration  it 
required.  There  were  two  circumstances  which 
induced  him  to  decide  on  the  immediate  visit  which 
was  demanded.  The  first  of  these  was,  that  the 
ticket  came  from  Dickson,  who  he  knew  would 
rouse  the  whole  island  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
to  Cape  Clear,  if  his  ticket  was  neglected.  The 
second  motive  to  compliance  wa.s,  that  he  had 
heard  the  company  at  dinner  on  the  previous  even- 
ing speak  of  a most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
ctesarean  operation,  successfully  performed  by  his 
defeated  antagonist,  who  had  since  settled  down 
to  practise  in  another  part  of  the  country.  The 
first  symptom  he  gave  of  having  his  mind  made 
up  was  calling  for  his  top-boots  and  hunting  whip, 
and  ordering  his  eveiy-day  riding  hack  to  be 
brought  round  to  the  door.  AVhen  these  orders 
had  been  complied  with,  and  his  orvn  toilet  com- 
pleted, he  proceeded  with  a countenance  indicative 
of  dire  deliberations,  to  a huge  instrument-case  in 
a corner  of  the  room,  from  which  he  drew  three 
or  four  large-bladed  fantastical  looking  knives, 
some  shaped  like  daggers,  others  like  scimitars, 
all  gleaming  fearfully  in  the  candle-light.  The 
case  was  evidently,  in  the  doctor’s  judgment,  one 
which  called  for  the  exercise  of  what  is  profes- 
sionally termed  “ heroic  ” practice,  that  is  to  say, 
practice  in  which  the  physician  heroically  runs 
the  risk  of  killing  his  patient,  on  a very  remote 
aud  forlorn  chance  of  effecting  his  cure. 

When  Martin  returned  to  the  room,  he  was 
startled  at  seeing  his  master  with  the  huge  knives 
in  his  hand,  examining  aud  comparing  the  edges  of 
each  in  turn,  one  with  another,  and  finding  at  the 
same  time  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  his  erect 
position.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  instruments,  he  vouchsafed,  as  well  as 
a slight  defect  of  utterance,  partly  occasioned  by 
habitual  impetuosity  of  tem}>er,  and  partly  by  the 
indulgences  of  the  evening,  would  allow  him,  to 
intimate  something  of  his  intentions  to  the  be- 
wildered Martin. 

“ Martin,’’  said  he  with  emphasis,  as  he  slightly 
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brandished  one  of  the  knives  in  Ids  liand,  “th — 
this  is  11  ca — ca — ease — hie — for  the — liico — 
cicsarean  operation.’’ 

Martin  had  never  heard  of  this  operation,  so 
he  could  hardly  be  e.xiiectcd  to  know  much  about 
it.  However,  knowing  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  woman,  and  seeing  the  huge  knives,  and  com- 
bining both  ideas,  he  was  enabled  to  form  a very 
correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  con- 
templated by  his  master.  As  his  natural  feelings 
of  humanity  preponderated  in  some  slight  degree 
over  his  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Doctor  Vander- 
kyst,  more  especially  in  his  present  condition,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  hoiTor  with  which 
the  conjecture  was  accomplished. 

Arra,  masther,”  he  exclaimed,  after  a pause 
of  perplexed  and  anxious  silence,  “ wouldn’t  it  be 
betther  lave  her  to  nathur  until  mornin’?” 

“ Nature,  maul”  exclaimed  the  doctor.  “You 
only  show  your — hie — t — to — total  ignorance  of — 
hie — m — medicine.  Th — th — whole  art — hie — 

of  medicine  is  to  co — co. — co — counteract  nature. 
Nature  is — f — f — fallen,  Martin,  as  well — hie — 
in  a medical  sense  as  in  a mo — mo — moral  one.” 

Martin  could  not  help  thinking,  that  admitting 
nature  to  be  fallen  as  his  master  said,  the  latter 
was,  at  the  present  moment^  much  more  likely  to 
follow  her  example  than  to  enable  her  to  recover 
her  erect  position.  However,  he  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  worthy  doctor  was  no  more  in  a condition 
to  be  reasoned  with  than  he  was  to  perform  the 
CcEsarean  operation,  so  that  he  assisted  him  to 
pack  up  his  instruments  in  silence. 

By  the  time  all  was  ready,  the  doctor  had  col- 
lected his  senses  about  him  somewhat  more  clearly, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  give  his  parting  instructions 
to  Martin  with  more  distinctness  than  his  speech 
had  hitherto  displayed. 

“ Martin,”  he  said,  “ th — this  case  will  keep  me 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  I have  to  attend  a 
duel  near  Cappa,  so  tell  Fitz  to  look  sharp.” 

“ Erra,  masther  is  it  goin’  to  stop  away  again 
you  are?  Dear  knows  the  patients  will  be  wild. 
There  was  one  o’  them  eye  cases  threatened  to 
complain  to  Misther  Dickson  yestherday,  an’  three 
fractures  that  come  in  afther  (Martin,  from  long 
servitude  in  a medical  establishment,  had  picked 
up  the  professional  practice  of  classifying  the 
human  race  according  to  their  diseases) — as  good 
as  took  their  oath  they  never  w’ould  set  foot  inside 
the  door  again.  I was  tould  by  a disazed  cbest  that 
was  standiu’  by,  sayiu’  nothin’,  that  Misther  Dick- 
son is  detarmined  to  oppose  the  presentment  next 
assizes.” 

“You  may  tell  eye  cases  and  fractures,  and 
chest  cases,  and  all  from  me,”  said  Doctor  Vau- 


derkyst,  “ that  they’re  a parcel  of  ungrateful  ras- 
cals— that  sore  eye  especially  is  a b — b — black- 
guard, whose  back  I will  cut  in  the  first  place  I 
meet  him.” 

“ But  what  ’ill  be  done  with  ’em,  docthor,  ’till 
you  come  back?” 

“ Tell  Mr.  Fitz  to  g — g — give  them  a fistful  of 
Glauber’s  salts  all  round,”  replied  the  doctor,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  door. 

“ There’s  some  of  ’em  says  they  won’t  take 
anything  from  Misther  Fitz  any  more,”  said  Martin 
despondiugly.  “The  man  with  the  liver,  over  near 
the  wood,  says  he’s  sure  it  was  he  killed  his  wife, 
by  giving  her  pyson  in  place  o’  the  medicine  you 
ordhered.  They  say  she  hadn’t  the  last  drop 
swallied  when  she  schreeched  out  and  died,  and 
half  an  hour  after  swelled  up  as  big  as  a coult  and 
as  black  as  the  pots.” 

“ Don’t  mind  what  they  say,’’  said  the  doctor, 
“ Fitz  is  a clever  fellow.  Wh — wh — what,  be- 
tween fools  coming  into  the  world  and — hie — 
rogues  going  out  of  it,  Martin,”  he  continued,  as 
he  seated  himself  comfortably  in  his  saddle,  “ it  is 
hard  for  a poor  physician  to  ca — ca — call  a minute 
his  own.  All  right?” 

“All  right  sir,  an’  heaven  keep  it  so!”  was 
Martin’s  anxious  reply. 

“ Hark  forward  I then,”  shouted  the  Ballymahoii 
Aesculapius,  in  a voice  that  might  have  been  heard 
a mile  off,  and  he  drove  in  the  rowels  and  laid  on 
the  whip  with  an  energy  that  made  his  horse  fly 
like  a demented  creature  up  the  street  of  the 
village.  And  for  a considerable  time  after  Martin 
could  hear  the  hoofs  of  both  horses  clattering  along 
the  roads,  and  the  shrill  “ Hoicks — come — come — 
come  away!  come  away  Hoicks!”  of  the  sporting 
doctor  dying  gradually  away  as  he  rode  off. 

It  was  not,  however,  a thing  decreed  that  Doctor 
•Vanderkyst  should  on  this  occasion  eclipse  the 
glory  of  his  former  professional  rival.  On  arriving 
at  Bill  Neal’s  they  found  all  quiet.  AVhether  it 
was,  that  nature  had  as  poor  an  opinion  of  Doctor 
Vanderkyst,  as  the  doctor  had  of  her,  or  that  our 
hero,  with  the  sagacity  which  distinguished  him 
throughout  his  subsequent  career,  was  impelled  by 
an  intuitive  sense  of  what  the  doctor  had  in  store 
for  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  drawn  his  first 
breath  of  this  world's  air  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  latter  pulled  bridle  at  the  cottage 
door.  Doctor  Vanderkyst  had  his  mind  so  fixed 
on  the  performance  of  the  operation  which  lie 
contemplated,  that  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
he  would  not  even  still  have  attempted  it,  had  it 
been  necessary  to  obtain  no  one’s  concurrence 
beside  his  own.  As  it  was,  he  vented  his  disap- 
pointment in  a volley  of  abuse  of  the  woman,  the 
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child,  the  father  and  all  belonging  to  them,  inter- 
spersed with  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  most 
approved  fox-hunting  oaths,  maledictions,  and  ge- 
neral execrations.  That  small  portion  of  the 
many-headed  monster  which  happened  to  be 
within  hearing  of  these  denunciations,  had  been 
too  well  accustomed  to  the  doctor’s  eloquence  to 
pay  much  attention  to  it ; so  that  when  his  stock 
of  ideas  was  exhausted  he  was  allowed  to  put  up 
his  bundle  of  knives  without  interference,  and  to 
return  to  his  home  at  the  same  rapid  rate  which  he 
had  used  in  coming.  Thus  might  it  be  truly  said 
that  the  perils  which  beset  the  extraordinary  career 
of  our  hero,  unlike  those  of  most  names  famous  in 
history,  had  their  commencement  literally  from  his 
mother’s  womb ; and  had  he  been  at  this  time  capa- 
ble of  reflection,  one  may  imagine  what  his  feelings 
would  have  been  at  finding  himself  way-laid  by  a 
dispensary  doctor,  knife  in  hand,  on  his  first  entry 
into  life. 

Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  our  hero  in  any  remarkable  way  from 
the  great  mass  of  his  compatriots  of  the  same 
rank.  He  ate,  drank,  walked,  talked  and  slept 
like  other  people  of  his  years;  the  only  peculiarity 
in  his  conduct  consisting  in  a degree  of  taciturnity 
and  reserve  which  at  first  gave  his  parents  great 
hopes  of  his  genius.  We  will  not,  therefore,  dwell 
at  unnecessary  length  on  the  history  of  his  child- 
hood. It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  furnish  a 
minute  detail  of  the  festivities  attending  his  chris- 
tening (for  it  is  a singular  feature  of  the  Irish 
people  that  they  can  have  a feast  even  when  they 
find  it  hard  to  have  a dinner).  Much  might  be 
found  characteristic  and  diverting  in  the  debate  as 
to  what  he  should  be  called ; we  might  relate  with 
exactness  how  often  he  had  been  flogged  at  school 
and  at  home,  and  how  seldom  he  had  anything 
better  than  salt  to  eat  with  his  potatoes.  But  in 
mentioning  such  circumstances  we  should  be  relat- 
ing the  history  of  almost  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  be  doing  that  which  has  been  done  before  us 
by  many  abler  hands  dead  and  living.  Let  it 
suffice  then,  generally  to  state  that  in  addition  to 
the  common  miseries  of  Irish  cottage  life,  young 
Patcheen*  Goggin  had  to  endure  the  peculiar  ones 
arising  out  of  the  temper  of  his  superiors.  To  be 
a tyrant  it  is  not  necessary  to  inherit  regal  power. 
A man  may  shine  in  this  way  within  the  most 
limited  circle,  and  a joiner  can,  if  he  pleases,  make 
liimself  as  odious  iu  his  work.shop  as  the  amiable 
son  of  Agriiapina  contrived  to  do  in  the  seat  of 
empire.  At  all  events,  if  this  maxim  be  not  true 
of  all  joiners,  it  most  a.ssuredly  was  so  in  the  case 
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of  Mr.  Dennis  Goggin,  of  the  Cross  of  Ballymabon. 
Indeed  it  might  be  safely  averred  that  the  only 
way  in  which  he  showed  himself  a father  to  young 
Patcheen  was  in  the  unlimited  licence  which  he 
used  in  the  administration  of  punishment  and  co- 
ersion.  Young  Goggin  was,  however,  happily  of 
a disposition  calculated  to  render  tolerable  what 
persons  with  the  average  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  their  nature  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
endure.  Simple,  docile  and  humble,  there  was  not 
a being  in  the  parish  out  of  his  own  household 
with  whom  Patcheen  was  not  a favorite.  The 
strength  of  his  natural  afiectiou  prevented  his 
resenting  ill  usage  which  he  could  not  but  deeply 
feel,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  entertain  a doubt  of 
its  justice.  He  firmly  believed  that  everything  was 
true  which  his  parents  and  his  schoolmaster  (for 
both  were  in  a stoiy)  often  told  him,  namely,  that 
he  was  an  “ idle,  lying,  stupid,  miching,  young 
scoundrel,  fit  for  nothing  but  eatin’,  dhrinkin’  an’ 
shleepin’,”  and  he  looked  on  the  occasional  castiga- 
tions by  which  these  instructive  lessons  were 
accompanied,  as  a very  small  portion  indeed  of 
what  he  really  deserved.  Unfortunately  this  un- 
questioning submission,  which  would  have  touched 
and  softened  any  one  of  ordinary  compassion,  had 
only  the  effect  of  rendering  the  hard  old  joiner 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  all  he  said  was 
true,  and  that  if  there  were  anything  which  he 
and  his  wife  would  have  to  answer  for,  it  would 
be  their  neglect  in  punishing  his  transgressions  as 
they  merited.  This  was  old  Goggin’s  opinion, 
although,  to  say  the  truth,  if  they  had  nothing  else 
to  charge  themselves  with,  than  their  neglect  in 
this  respect,  they  might  both  have  put  in  a claim 
for  canonization. 

But  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  a 
change  took  place  in  Patcy  Goggin,  compared 
with  which,  for  a considerable  time,  all  his  former 
enormities  appeared  a trifle.  He  was,  at  this 
period,  a gawky  stripling,  little  above  the  ordinary 
size,  with  all  the  awkwardness  of  gait  and  motion 
peculiar  to  this  period  of  life,  when  the  growing 
individual  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  on  which 
side  of  six  feet  it  shall  please  him  to  come  to  a 
pause.  For  three  years,  however,  after  he  had 
passed  this  period,  P.atcy  Goggin  went  on  shoot- 
ing up  at  such  a rate,  that  it  became  a matter 
of  serious  doubt  with  his  astonished  parents,  and 
all  their  wondering  acquaintances,  whether  ho 
meant  ever  to  stop.  His  alarmed  parents  did  all 
that  human  intelligence  could  suggest  to  rc.strain 
the  stature  of  their  son  within  the  average  limits 
allotted  to  human  nature,  but  in  vain.  They  re- 
doubled the  scolding.s,  beatings,  kickings,  and 
starvation,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  Iroin 
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Ills  infancy ; but  to  no  purpose.  Beating  seemed 
to  liavc  the  same  effect  on  him  as  it  has  upon  red 
hot  iron ; the  more  severely  it  was  inflicted,  the 
more  he  stretched  beneath  it;  the  less  he  ate  the 
more  he  grew,  becoming,  from  year  to  year, 
thinner  and  thinner,  aud  taller  aud  taller,  until  his 
proportions  resembled  those  of  an-animated  ship’s 
cabel,  with  a knot  upon  the  end  of  it.  Being 
gifted  with  the  somewhat  rare  quality  of  believing 
every  one  in  the  right  except  himself,  young 
Patcy  seemed,  by  his  self-abashed  and  submissive 
demeanour,  as  if  he  really  coincided  with  his 
father,  in  attributing  his  enormous  growth  to  the 
eflfect  of  his  own  obstinate  will,  and  lamented  his 
perversity  the  more  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
amending  it.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had 
outstripped,  by  six  good  inches,  at  least,  the  tallest 
mountaineer  who  had  been  ever  seen  in  Bally- 
mahon,  and  fairly  established  his  claim  to  the 
title  which  adhered  to  him,  by  universal  con- 
sent, throughout  all  his  after  life.  But  he  was 
far  from  sharing  the  ferocity  of  character  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  accompany  the  peculiarity  of 
stature,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  It  was 
allowed,  in  all  quarters,  that  a gentler  or  more 
obliging  person  was  not  to  be  found  in  Bally- 
mahon,  nor  a more  universal  favourite  outside  the 
paternal  threshold.  This  generosity  of  temper 
while  it  diminished,  in  some  degree,  the  misery  of 
his  condition,  fitted  him  for  confidential  enterprizes, 
and  for  becoming  an  agent  in  more  important 
events  than  were  likely  to  fall  within  the  limit  of 
his  own  humble  coui'se  in  life.  His  father  who, 
as  already  stated,  exercised  the  trade  of  a car- 
penter, had  at  first  entertained  the  idea  of  bringing 
him  up  to  Lis  own  ancient  calling,  until  Patcy  had 
shot  up  to  a height  which  demolished  all  his  plans 
respecting  him. 

“ I don’t  know  from  Adam  what’ll  I do  with 
him,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  in  a tone  of  deep  per- 
plexity— “ he’s  more  like  a ffad  or  a fishing-rod 
than  anything  else.” 

“ And  ’tisn’t  that  same,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Goggin, 
“ only  all  he  aits.  You  might  as  well  be  throwin’ 
pzaties  down  the  well  of  Knock  Fierna,  that  they 
says  has  no  bottom  at  all  to  it.  There’s  no  fillin’ 
him.  Where  he  puts  his  diet  is  like  a Connemara 
stockin’,  the  more  that’s  put  in  it,  the  more  it 
sthretches.” 

“Thrue  for  you;  an’  it  isn’t  learnin’  to  do  with 
less  he’ll  be,”  replied  her  husband. 

‘‘  Couldn’t  you  make  a tailor  of  him,  Dinny, 
achree,  an’  have  done  with  him?” 

“ Aira  howl  woman,  what  tailor?  What  ’ud  he 
do  with  his  legs?  Sure  if  he  crossed  ’em  they’d 
cover  the  flooi  e.” 


“ Or  a shoemaker  itself?” 

“ Nonsense!  he  should  have  a stool  as  tall  as  a 
horse.” 

“ Can’t  you  bind  him  to  a waiver,  then  the 
way  he  can  be  always  standin’.” 

“ An’  to  have  his  head  go  up  through  the  roof, 
when  he’d  step  behind  the  loom?  Besides,  he 
shoidd  have  a spy-glass  to  see  the  shuttle.  Except 
we  were  to  cut  him  in  two,  I don’  know  what’s 
to  be  done  with  him,  or  what’s  to  become  of  us. 
I wisht  to  goodness  some  o’  them  Irwins,  since 
they’re  so  fond  of  him,  would  do  somethin’  to  put 
him  in  a way  of  aimin’  his  bread.  If  they  would  give 
him  as  much  Latin  as  would  enable  him  to  set  up 
a school  somewhere  westwards,  ’tis  the  only  thing 
I see  that  can  be  done  with  him.” 

“ AVh’  then  if  you  want  to  do  that,  your  only 
plan  is  to  get  a word  with  little  Miss  Conway,  the 
darlin’.  She  can  do  anything  she  likes  with  the 
ould  Captin.  They  say  he  thinks  worse  of  a word 
from  her  than  if  all  his  own  daughthers  were 
spakin’  to  him  from  this  till  Christmas.” 

“ I thought  they  were  all  his  own  daughthers?” 
“ All  but  her.  Erra  don’t  you  know  yourself 
ske  isn't  one  of  ’em.  Didn’t  you  hear  the  story 
that's  all  over  the  counthry  about  her  ?” 

“ Indeed  I didn’t.  I have  somethin’  else  to 
mind  besides  listenin’  to  every  raumush  that  goes 
about  the  counthry  in  the  shape  of  a story.” 

“ That’s  an  admiration  to  me  then,  that  you 
shouldn’t  hear  it ; and  still  for  all  ’tis  no  wondher ; 
for  they’re  unfond  to  spake  of  it  themselves,  an’ 
’tis  so  long  gone  by  now,  that  few  besides  ’em 
thinks  of  it.  I’ll  tell  you  what  they  says  about  it, 
I don’  know  whether  it  be  thruth  or  lies  for  ’em.” 
And  Mrs.  Goggin  who,  like  most  of  her  fair 
country-women,  shone  resplendent  in  the  way  of 
narrative,  began  to  communicate  to  her  helpmate 
an  exaggerated  and  defective  account  of  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  not  now  our  duty  to  present  to 
the  reader  in  a more  authentic  form. 

(To  he  Continued.) 

|3nni  bmttifiil  is  liirtiit. 

BY  ARTHUR  LUNDEN  OLAVE  GUINNESS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A PLAIN  carriage  entered  the  gate  of  a well  kept 
demesne  of  pretty  considerable  extent,  situate  a 
few  miles  distance  from  the  metropolis  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  Great  Britain,  although,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  decline  to  say  which.  In  the  vehicle 
were  seated  two  gentlemen,  rather  advanced  in 
years,  each  of  whom  seemed  too  much  engrossed 
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with  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings  to  make  him  a 
pleasant  companion  for  the  other.  They  seemed 
to  understand  each  other,  however,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  door 
of  a middle  sized,  but  beautifully  kept  house,  that 
either  of  them  spoke. 

“ I wish  it  were  well  over,  this  miserable  busi- 
ness of  ours,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  a man  of 
grave  and  serious,  but  not  severe  aspect,  in  a sub- 
dued, and  even  melancholy  tone  of  voice. 

“I  wonder  how  will  the  poor  girl  take  it?” 
rejoined  his  companion,  in  a similar  tone. 

“ Um ! The  habits  of  a life  are  not  easily  got 
over;”  said  the  other,  “and  the  utter  prostration 
of  hope  and  heart  is  a sad  burden  to  carry  at  the 
outset  of  life.” 

“ We  shall  witness  a scene,  I fear,  Mr.  Myles.” 

“ Not  unlikely;  but  we  cannot  help  it,”  replied 
]\Iiles.  “ We  have  undertaken  a necessary  duty, 
and  it  must  be  done.  Semple  was  a fool,  and  his 
family  must  suffer  for  his  faults.  It  is  a common 
story,  my  good  friend,  though  not  a pleasant  one; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  first  victim  will  be 
a poor  thing  nursed  and  cradled  in  luxuiy,  and 
who,  even  yet,  has  not  a notion  of  the  extent  of 
her  misfortune.  I pity  her  sincerely,  and  I pity 
her  all  the  more,  because,  with  her  habits  and 
education,  poverty  must  come  upon  her  with 
aggravated  horrors.” 

By  this  time  the  door  of  the  mansion  was 
opened,  and  the  two  gentlemen  alighted,  and 
entered  it  with  slow  steps  and  somewhat  agitated 
faces.  An  elderly  servant  in  livery  stood  waiting 
to  receive  their  commands. 

“Is  Miss  Semple  at  leisure  to  receive  us?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  be  good  enough  to  follow  me.” 

Tears  stood  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  there  was  unusual  hurry  in  his  gait  and  man- 
ner, as  he  ushered  them  to  a room  in  which  sat  a 
young  lady  of  about  eighteen  years ; possibly  not 
quite  so  much,  for  her  figure  was  slight  and  fragile, 
and  her  features  small,  although  dazzlingly  beauti- 
ful— dressed  in  deep  mourning,  of  the  simplest 
make  and  fashion. 

She  arose  at  their  entrance,  and  returned  their 
respectful  salutation  with  a quiet,  but  composed 
inclination.  She  motioned  thorn  to  seats,  and  then 
remained  completely  silent. 

“ We  have  come  to  you,  Miss  Semple,”  said 
the  elder  visitor,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  “ on  a 
very  unpleasant  errand,  and  we  only  undertook  it 
because  we  thought  we  could  break  the  matter  in 
a milder  form  than  others.”  lie  paused. 

“ I thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  young  lady,  com- 
posedly, “and  I beg  that  you  will  be  altogether 
candid  with  me  in  your  statements,  as  I would 


much  rather  be  correctly  informed  than  spared,  if 
you  please.  My  poor  father's  affairs  have  been 
under  investigation,  I know,”  her  accents  faltered 
for  a single  moment,  but  soon  grew  calm  again : — 
“ May  I inquire  what  is  the  issue  ?” 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  ver^  unfortunate’'  replied 
the  gentleman. 

“ I anticipated  as  much  from  all  that  I have 
heard  since  his  death,”  replied  the  young  lady, 
still  with  great  composure  of  manner.  “ Be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  what  I am  to  do?” 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  and  the  young  lady,  seeing  that 
they  did  so,  proceeded  to  say : — 

“ I must  leave  this  house,  1 suppose?” 

“ I fear  so.” 

“Are  the — the  debts  large?  Excuse  me  for 
again  saying  that  I would  rather — much  rather 
hear  the  very  worst  at  once,  than  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense, from  consideration  for  my  feelings,”  said 
Miss  Semple,  still  in  the  same  quiet  tone. 

“ But  the  worst  includes  a great  deal,  my  dear 
young  lady,”  replied  Myles. 

“ It  cannot  include  more  than  I am  prepared 
for,”  said  Miss  Semple,  “ so,  once  more,  I entreat 
yon  to  be  candid.” 

“ I regret  to  say,  then,”  was  the  answer  to  this 
appeal,  “ that  even  after  converting  the  whole  of 
your  father’s  available  property  into  cash,  there 
will  still  be  a deficit  of  some  thousands  of  pounds.” 
“ How  many?” 

“ Probably  from  four  to  five.” 

“ Will  five  thousand  pounds  pay  all  his  creditors 
to  the  last  farthing?” 

“ Certainly — and  more,  I should  think.” 

“ Then  I undertake  to  procure  funds  to  do  so,” 
said  the  young  girl,  just  as  calmly  as  before. 

“ You,  my  dear  madam  I”  exclaimed  Miles. 

“ You,  Miss  Semple!”  re-echoed  his  companion, 
whose  name  was  Someiwille. 

“Yes,  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  of  course 
must  be  done,”  answered  Miss  Semple,  “ Be  good 
enough,  then,  gentlemen,”  she  continued,  “ to 
proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  a perfect  regulation 
of  the  matter,  and  when  you  I'equire  the  money, 
you  shall  have  it  on  application  to  me.  By  the 
will  of  my  aunt  I became  entitled  to  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  pounds  on  my  eighteenth  birth  day. 
It  so  chanced  that  I was  eighteen  about  a fort- 
night since — on  the  very  day  that  my  dear,  dear 
father  was  brought  to  his  own  home  a lifeless 
corpse;”  she  stopped  a moment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, although  she  could  not  control  her  emo- 
tion : — “ and  I cannot  use  it  better,  than  to  guard 
his  good  name  from  the  possibility  of  reproach.” 

“ My  dear  young  friend,”  said  Somerville,  rising 
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ami  taking  her  liaiid  kindly,  “ you  must  think 
over  this  again,  before  you  act  upon  it.  To  part 
with  your  money  thus  will  leave  you  little  better 
than  a beggar.” 

“ Not  if  I do  not  solicit  charity  from  any  one, 
sir,”  said  the  young  lady,  with  a faint  smile. 

“ But,  still 

“ Pardon  me  for  saying,  sir,”  interrupted  the 
young  girl,  “ that  all  representations  to  me  on  this 
head  must  be  altogether  unavailing.  My  only 
fear  was,  that  the  sum  at  my  command  might  be 
insufficient,  and  now  that  you  have  eased  my 
mind  on  that  jwint,  I am  satisfied.  One  favour 
you  can  do  me,  however,  if  you  please,  by  putting 
the  business  in  train  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  that 
it  may  be  ended  at  once.  I shall  remain  here 
until  it  is  concluded,  and  as  that  cannot  be  done 
without  expense,  I trust  you  will  kindly  assist  me 
in  avoiding  it.” 

Men  of  the  world,  as  these  two  gentlemen  were, 
they  were  struck  with  the  mingled  straightforward 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  young  creature  before 
them,  thus  so  willing  to  devote  herself  to  penury  in 
order  to  preserve  the  good  name  of  a parent.  Al- 
though both  of  them  were  creditors  to  a heavy 
amount,  they  again,  each  after  each,  endeavoured 
to  change  her  determination,  until,  finding  their 
arguments  unavailing,  they  quitted  the  house. 

“A  most  unexpected  issue  of  our  visit,”  said 
Miles,  as  they  got  into  the  coach,  and  were  driven 
off. 

“ She  is  a noble  creature ! God  bless  her !”  said 
his  companion  fervently. 

CHAPTER  H. 

By  the  exertions  of  her  late  visitors,  and  through 
their  influence,  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Semple  were 
adjusted  in  a few  days,  his  debts  paid,  his  house 
given  up,  and  his  servants  dismissed.  The  surplus 
remaining  to  his  daughter  out  of  her  own  fortune 
was  about  five  hundred  pounds,  and  with  this  she 
had  retired  to  lodgings  in  a quiet  quarter  of  the 
city,  had  placed  her  only  brother  Charles,  a boy 
of  twelve  years,  at  a respectable  boarding  school, 
had  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  pupils  in 
music  and  drawing,  and  all  this  being  done,  she 
sat  down  to  her  writing  desk,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

“ My  dear  Henry — When  I engaged  myself 
to  become  your  wife,  it  was  supposed  that  my 
father  was  wealthy,  and  it  was  known  that  my 
own  fortune  was  respectable.  Since  then  it  has 
pleased  heaven  to  deprive  me  suddenly  of  my  clear 
parent,  and  as  his  affairs  were  embarrassed,  the 
greater  part  of  my  means  were  required  to  make 


up  the  deficiency.  Thus,  as  circumstances  have 
so  materially  changed  with  me,  1 feel  that  I have 
no  right  to  bind  you  to  your  engagement,  and  I 
do  not.  I absolve  you  from  all  obligation  to  con- 
sider me  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a friend, 
and  I shall  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  telling 
me  that  you  shall  look  upon  me  henceforth  as 
nothing  warmer.  I send  you  with  this  some  letters 
and  memoranda,  and  with  your  reply  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  return  me  such  of  mine  as  you  may 
chance  to  possess. 

“ Believe  me,  dear  Henry, 

“ Always  your  sincere  friend, 

“ Myra  Semple.” 

Whatever  Miss  Semple  may  have  suffered  in 
writing  this  letter,  she  evinced  no  deeper  feeling 
than  ordinary  in  her  general  demeanour,  and  even 
when,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  a reply 
to  it  arrived — shuffling  and  evasive  in  its  charac- 
ter— accepting  her  resignation  of  the  engagement, 
and  enclosing  her  warm-hearted  letters,  she  merely 
said  with  a sigh,  followed  by  a smile,  as  she  read 
it,  and  dropped  it  into  the  fire: — 

“ Poor  Henry!  I always  thought  he  was  some- 
what of  a fortune  hunter — now  I am  sure  of  it.” 

And,  apparently,  with  this  observation,  the 
matter  dropped  altogether  from  her'  mind  and 
memory,  and  she  recurred  to  it  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  principally  through  the  influence 
and  exertion  of  Mr.  Somerville,  her  father’s  late 
creditor,  her  lists  began  to  fill  with  pupils,  and 
her  engagements  occupied  a great  deal  of  her  time. 
Whatever  she  did,  moreover,  gave  satisfaction, 
because  her  mind  was  naturally  strong,  as  well  as 
refined,  and  education  and  observation  had  served 
to  systematise  her  knowledge,  and  to  perfect  her 
taste.  Her  explications  were  cleai'  and  compre- 
hensive, because  she  undertook  nothing  which  she 
did  not  thoroughly  understand,  and  there  was  a 
dignified  and  self-reliant,  although  always  gentle 
air  in  her  manner  and  inculcations,  which  were 
alike  calculated  to  repress  insolence  and  to  insure 
respect. 

One  of  her  earliest  friends  and  patronesses  in 
her  novel  profession  was  Lady  Maria  Melcombe, 
who  had  introduced  herself,  engaged  Miss  Semple 
to  teach  her  two  daughters,  and  who  was  now — 
we  speak  of  the  time  when  nearly  a 'year  had 
passed  away — one  of  her  greatest  admirers  and 
most  familiar  friends.  Lord  George  Melcombe 
was  only  a younger  son,  although  a clever  and 
an  industrious  one,  and  between  managing  his 
brother,  the  Earl’s,  estates,  and  the  profits  of  an 
official  situation,  which  was  no  sinecure,  his  means 
were  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  and  his  family 
were  contented  with  their  prospects,  because  they 
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loved  each  other  fervently,  and  were  early  imbued 
with  correct  principles,  and  that  most  desirable  of 
all  wisdom,  good  common  sense. 

It  was  a happy  and  contented  home,  to  which  the 
high  spirited  Myra  was  always  welcome,  and  in  which 
she  now  passed  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  her 
life.  Within  an  easy  drive  of  the  city,  Lord  George’s 
cottage  ornee — for  it  was  no  more — was  soon 
reached;  it  was  there  her  Sundays  were  always 
spent,  and  there,  in  rpiiet  domesticity,  reading, 
chatting,  rambling  through  the  well  kept  shrub- 
beries and  gardens  with  her  affectionate  pupils, 
giving  and  receiving  pleasure  and  instruction,  she 
laid  in  a store  of  health  and  strength  for  the 
labours  of  the  ensuing  week. 

Latterly  a slight  gloom  had  crept  over  the  cheer- 
fulness of  this  always  amiable  circle.  The  head 
of  the  family,  and  its  idol — the  elder  brother — the 
Earl,  whose  health  had  waned  under  continued 
study,  and  the  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  senate,  and  who  was  now  absent  on  a trip  of 
recreation  in  his  yacht,  had  not  written  home  for 
more  than  four  long  months,  and  his  kindly  rela- 
tives feared  that  his  health  had  further  yielded  to 
the  encroachments  of  disease,  and  that  his  anxiety 
to  spare  their  feelings  had  occasioned  his  silence. 

“ If  I only  knew  where  to  look  for  him,”  said 
Lord  George,  one  Saturday  evening,  as  he  came 
from  town,  and  met^  the  accustomed  query  with 
the  same  reply,  “ I could  have  leave  for  a month 
or  two,  and  I would  set  out  at  once,  Ilis  last  was 
from  Malta,  and  then  he  talked  of  going  to  the 
Ionian  isles ” 

“May  he  not  be  coming  home,”  suggested  Myra, 
“ and  so  think  it  unnecessary  to  write?” 

“ But  four  months,  ray  dear  Miss  Semple — he 
might  have  surely  reached  home  long  before  this?” 

“ Not  if  the  winds  were  adverse,  my  lord,” 
replied  Miss  Semple,  “and  not  if  some  of  the  thou- 
sand chances  that  beset  navigators  has  happened 
to  detain  him.” 

“ No,  it  is  not  that — he  is  too  considerate  for 
that,”  replied  the  affectionate  brother.  “ Some- 
thing out  of  the  way  must  have  occurred,  to  stop 
and  silence  him,  and  if  I do  not  hear  from  him  by 
Monday,  I will  run  all  chances,  and  set  out  in 
quest  of  him.  What  do  you  say,  Maria?  Ami 
not  right?” 

“J’erfectly  right,  my  dear  George,”  said  Lady 
Melcombe.  “ So  kind  a heart — so  excellent  a 
man,”  and  the  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes  as  slie 
spoke,  “ ought  not  to  be  even  seemingly  neglected 
by  those  who  are  so  deeply  indebted  to  him  as  we 
are.” 

“True,  my  love;  it  is  just  what  I expected  you 
to  sny,  and  so  the  matter  is  settled,”  said  her  hus- 


band. “ lint  we  must  not  let  possible  misfortunes 
poison  present  enjoyment,”  he  added  more  cheer- 
fully, “ and  as  we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to 
engross  all  Miss  Semple’s  time,  we  must  make  the 
most  of  her  society  while  she  is  here.  Here  is  a 
lot  of  new  music — songs,  duets,  glees,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else,  which  your  clever  publisher 
insinuated  into  my  possession  while  I stood  chat- 
ting to  him  at  his  own  counter;  so  finish  your  tea, 
girls,  with  all  convenient  haste,  and  let  us  end  our 
evening  in  melody,  instead  of  melancholy.” 

With  the  young  people  papa’s  wish  was  omni- 
potent, and  therefore,  when  the  tea-urn  had 
departed,  they  repaired  in  a body  to  their  little 
music  room,  and  sat  down  for  practice.  An  hour 
or  two  passed  happily  away,  at  the  end  of  which 
Lord  George,  at  the  summons  of  a servant,  quietly 
left  the  room,  followed  by  his  lady. 

Meanwhile  the  music  continued,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  young  Adela,  Miss  Semple  consented 
to  sing  the  “ Casta  Diva,”  before  they  broke  up 
for  supper.  It  was  a noble  voice  that  gave  utter- 
ance to  strains  as  glorious  as  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  genius;  but  it  was  not  the  voice  alone  that 
formed  the  sole  enchantment;  the  pure  taste,  the 
artistic  expression,  the  deep — deep  feeling  which 
inspired  the  performer,  and  conveyed  itself  by 
sympathy  to  her  auditors — these  were  the  charms 
that  carried  the  listeners  spell-bound  along  with 
her,  and  gave  to  their  pleasure  a deeper  and  purer 
sentiment  than  mere  admiration  of  great  executive 
power  could  insure. 

The  song  ended,  and  the  two  young  girls  had 
leisure  to  look  round.  An  exclamation ! 

“Uncle  Ernest  1” 

“Oh!  welcome  home,  a thousand  times,  dear, 
dear  Uncle  Ernest!” 

And  alternately  they  wore  locked  fast  in  the 
embrace  of  a tall,  and  noble  looking  man,  who 
fokled  them  to  his  heart  and  showered  kisses  on 
their  bright  young  brows. 

“ But  you  are  thin — you  look  ill,  dear  Uncle 
Ernest!  Ah!  why  did  yon  not  write  to  us  and 
tell  us?” 

“ For  what,  my  love?’’  replied  the  stranger, 
smiling,  and  again  embracing  the  lovely  questioner, 
“ was  it  not  enough  to  suffer  myself,  without 
making  my  friends  suffer  with  me?” 

“ But  you  are  so  thin — so  pale!” 

“ You  will  have  all  the  more  trouble,  Adela,  to 
nurse  and  feed  me  into  robust  health  and  strength 
again,”  replied  her  uncle. 

“ But  now  introduce  mo  to  your  friend,  my 
love,  in  order  that  I may  thank  her  for  reminding 
me  of  the  bright  south  and  the  excpiisite  genius 
that  adorns  it.” 
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What  a delicious  evening  it  was  after  this 
happy  meeting — tliis  nnlooked-for  return!  How 
often  did  the  Earl  look  at  the  affectionate  group 
around  him,  each  and  all  of  whom  hung  on 
his  looks  and  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  sigh  with 
pleasure  as  he  acknowledged  their  attentions  and 
responded  to  their  smiles!  And  how,  still  oftener 
did  he  gently  reprove  their  fears,  on  his  account, 
and  declare,  with  the  tones  of  a convinced  man, 
that  even  now — since  he  had  seen  their  faces,  and 
enjoyed  their  society  once  again — he  felt  better, 
stronger,  than  he  had  done  for  weeks. 

“ 1 knew  what  I wanted  better  than  my  physi- 
cians,” he  said,  passing  his  hand  round  Isabel’s 
waist,  and  taking  his  sister-in-laws  hand  in  his 
own,  as  she  sat  beside  him. 

“ The  air  of  home,  the  balm  that  it  was  sure  to 
bring  with  it — such  an  hour  as  this,  such  a cordial 
as  I felt  awaited  me — no,  no,  they  may  talk  of 
sunny  skies,  but  a single  ray,  warm  from  the 
heart  that  loves  us,  is  worth  all  the  ‘cloudless 
climes’  that  ever  poetry  worshipped,  or  sickness 
visited  for  the  poor  chance  of  breathing  the  world’s 
breath  a little  longer.  Come  weal,  come  woe,  I 
will  quit  my  native  land  no  more.” 

It  was  altogether  a charming  scene,  and  no  one 
enjoyed  it  with  more  heart-felt  pleasure  than  Myra 
Semple.  Neither  was  she  forgotten  amidst  the 
general  happiness.  Good  breeding  never  forgets 
either  itself  or  others,  and  the  attentions  showered 
upon  her  on  this  auspicious  evening,  were  just 
as  marked  and  kindly  as  ever  they  had  before 
been. 

“ You  have  given  me  a great,  although  an  unin- 
tentional, pleasure  to-night,”  said  the  Earl  to  her, 
as  he  was  aboxit  to  leave  the  room,  “ and,  unless  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion 
hereafter,  I trust,  when  you  know  me  better,  you 
will  sometimes  indulge  me,  for  my  own  sake,  as 
this  evening  you  have  done  for  the  sake  of 
others.” 

Were  she  a princess,  his  bow  could  not  have 
been  more  respectful,  as  he  concluded  by  wishing 
her  “ good  night.” 

“ Tell  me  that  young  lady’s  story,  George,”  he 
said  to  his  brother,  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
EaiTs  bed-chamber.  You,  or  rather  Maria  hinted 
something  of  it  to  me  already. 

Lord  George  related  it. 

“ Ah!  just  what  I expected,”  said  the  Earl,  as 
the  simple  story  of  principle  and  pecuniary  sacrifice 
concluded.  “ It  is  such  principles  and  virtues  as 
these  that  ennoble  humanity — it  is  such  actions 
and  heroism  that  redeem  it.  No,  even  from  the 
first,  I was  not  deceived  in  her.  How  beautiful  is 
virtue!” 


CHAPTER  HI. 

A MONTH — two  months — three,  passed  avvay  since 
the  Earl  of  Wilmingham’s  return,  and  still  he 
was  the  inmate  of  his  brother’s  house,  and  still 
Myra  Semple,  the  heroine  of  our  simple  story,  was 
its  occasional  visitant.  Summer  had  fairly  set  in, 
and  its  influence  had  worked  its  wonders  on  the 
strength  and  constitution  of  the  invalid.  There 
was  no  longer  pallor  on  his  cheek  or  langour  in  his 
step;  his  spirits  were  as  elastic  as  his  gait,  and 
with  the  renovation  of  his  physical  health  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  returned  also.  The  blood  of  a 
pure  and  noble  race  rose  in  his  cheek  and  mantled 
on  his  brow,  and  the  better  consciousness  of 
respect,  earned  by  personal  desert,  seconded  the 
effects  of  hereditary  claims,  and  gave  fulness  and 
breath  to  his  most  interesting  character.  He  was 
virtuous  and  honourable,  not  because  the  opposite 
qualities  were  disreputable,  but,  because  to  him, 
they  were  incomprehensible.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  men  stooping  to  pollute 
their  souls  and  brand  their  characters  with  crime, 
for  any  reward  that  ambition  could  bestow  or 
passion  procure ; and  although  he  had  worked  hard 
to  earn  the  applause  of  his  fellow  beings,  it  was 
only  in  paths  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  own  heart, 
as  leading  to  the  welfare  of  themselves,  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  great  God  who  had  bestowed  upon 
them  a bright  world,  and  formed  them  to  enjoy  it. 
I paint  no  impossible — perhaps  I should  say,  no 
extraordinaxy  chai’actei'.  I cei’tainly  do  not  mean 
to  exaggerate,  for  I have  knoxvn  such  men,  and  I 
trust,  have  been  the  better  of  their  example. 

As  Autumn — September,  the  painter’s  month, 
set  in,  with  its  russet  dress — its  glowing  green  and 
sombre  bi'own — its  mixture  of  pleasui'e  and  melan- 
choly— its  fruition  and  fulness — a little  excursion 
was  proposed,  and  Miss  Semple  was  invited  to  be 
of  the  party.  Wilmingham,  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Earl,  was  to  be  visited,  and  a thousand  plea- 
sui’es  were  anticipated  from  its  vast  capabilities 
of  affording  enjoyment. 

Wealth  finds  wings  for  its  possessors  as  well  as 
for  itself,  and  within  two  days  of  the  theme  being 
started  the  whole  paity  stood  on  the  magnificent 
esplanade  that  fronted  the  mansion.  It  was  a 
fairy  scene  of  which  gold  and  good  taste  were  the 
magicians.  Hill  and  dale,  wood  and  watei',  all 
that  was  gi’aceful  or  beautiful — animate  or  in- 
animate, gave  splendour  to  the  view  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  eye.  And  within,  all  was  on  a similar 
scale.  Galleries  laden  with  treasures  of  art; 
chambers  made  to  be  wondered  at  rather  than 
lived  in;  a library  of  which  every  volxxme  was  a 
luxury  to  him  who  knexv  hoxv  to  indulge  in  it. 
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And  this — tliis  small  but  charming  room  that 
looks  on  the  lake  and  the  bold  mountains  that 
mark  the  horizon  beyond  it  : — 

‘‘  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Semj)le,  do  not  pause  on 
the  threshold;  it  is  my  favorite  retreat  when  I 
am  here,  for  it  recals  to  my  mind  and  memory  the 
virtues  of  her  who  once  inhabited  it.  It  is  my 
mother’s  study.” 

Taking  his  young  guest  respectfully  by  the  hand, 
the  Earl  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
and  pointing  to  the  whole  length  portrait  of  a 
noble  looking  and  beautiful  female  of  middle  age, 
whose  calm  blue  eye  seemed  to  meet  that  of  Myra 
as  she  gazed  upon  it,  he  said: — 

“ That  is  the  likeness  of  the  best  of  mothers — the 
noblest  of  women.  If  I have  escaped  vice  and  love 
virtue,  it  is  to  her  instructions — her  example — 1 
owe  it.  I liave  been  sometimes  blamed,  sometimes 
ridiculed,  that  I have  never  given  to  this  castle  her 
successor;  but  her  memory  has  made  me  fastidious, 
and  I should  rather  go  down  to  my  grave  without 
the  bonds  and  blessings  of  domestic  life,  than  risk 
the  possibility  of  placing  by  her  side  the  effigy  of 
one  who  was  unworthy  to  hang  there.  I have 
until  now  been  observant  but  unsuccessful ; I have 
seen  much  to  be  admired — to  be  prized — to  be 
loved,  but  still,  Myra,  still  my  reason  remained 
unsatisfied  although  my  taste  approved.  I am 
exacting  and  fastidious  rather  for  her  than  for  my- 
self. I require  for  my  wife  one  who  would  imitate 
lier  in  every  thing.  When  my  father  was  only  a 
younger  son,  poor  as  poverty  and  pride  combined 
could  make  him,  she — -that  admirable  woman,  and 
do  not  wonder  that  I worship  her — -worked — 
wrought  like  a slave  for  his  support,  for  his  ease, 
for  his  luxury — she  with  the  noble  blood  of  twenty 
descents  animating  her  actions  and  ennobling  her 
heart.  Aud  when  fortune  smiled  upon  him,  when 
by  chance  he  became  the  possessor  of  wealth,  the 
inheritor  of  greatness,  she — she  it  was  who  made 
those  possessions  respectable.  No,  Myra,  no,  I 
have  sworn  here,  at  her  feet,  never  to  give  her  a 
successor,  until  1 found  one  who  to  her  nobility  of 
soul  added  those  practical  virtues  which  arc  the 
truest  and  surest  exposition  of  it.  I have  learned 
your  history,  I have  watched  your  life,  and  she 
who  could  welcome  poverty  in  order  to  shield  the 
memory  of  a parent,  is  well  worthy  to  rank  with 
her  who  forgot  fortune,  rank,  friends,  and  great- 
ness, rather  than  live  with  the  idle  or  rank  with 
the  dishonest.  I offer  you,  not  my  hand  alone, 
for  that  were  a poor  possession,  but  with  it  1 offer 
you  freely,  fully,  axiously  my  heart,  my  homage, 
my  deepest  respect.  If  you  can  give  me  your 
love  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  deserve  it; 
if  you  can  only  accord  to  me  your  friendship,  1 


must  learn  to  be  content,  and  rank  it  as  the  next 
best  gift  which  heaven  can  bestow.” 

In  such  a place  and  pre.seuce  the  offer  was  a 
solemn  as  well  as  a splendid  one,  and  Myra  felt  it 
to  be  so.  It  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  for 
when  did  the  heart  of  woman  fail  to  discern  the 
marks  and  tokens  by  which  love  guides  his 
votary?  Nor  was  the  feeling  unreciprocated,  for 
virtue  as  well  as  vice  is  sympathetic,  and  she  could 
not  avoid  admiring  that  of  which  the  counterpart 
lay  within  her  own  bosom.  She  turned  and  strove 
to  think — to  look — to  speak,  but  modest  nature 
was  her  master,  and  failing  in  her  utmost  efforts, 
she  at  length  gave  up  the  task,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  kindly  arms  which  were  wide  opened  to 
receive  her. 


51  (glnnrt  iit  tjjt 

About  four  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  (it 
appears  to  me  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,)  I 
was  invited  by  a friend  who  partook  of  my  College 
breakfast,  to  go  with  him  to  an  Aggregate  Meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  be  held  on 
that  day  in  Clarendon-street  chapel.  I was  not 
at  any  time  of  my  life  particularly  fond  of  mixing 
in,  or  frequenting,  public  assemblies  of  any  sort; 
but  as  the  “ Great  guns”  of  agitation  were  all 
expected  to  muster  and  explode,  I thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  have  a glance  at  them  in  the 
Aggregate,  and,  accordingly,  I conqilied  with  my 
friend’s  invitation,  finished  my  egg  and  coffee, 
completed  my  toilet,  and  about  mid-day  found 
myself  an  unimportant  item  in  the  great  mass  that 
filled  every  available  nook  of  the  edifice. 

The  arrangements  were  after  the  following 
fashion; — In  front  of  the  altar  a platform,  sur- 
rounded with  seats,  was  erected.  This  was  for 
the  convenience  of  the  speakers,  the  committee, 
and  others,  who,  by  invitation  or  ticket,  were 
admissible  to  it.  A railed  space  immediately 
befoie  it  was  appropriated  to  ladies,  and  the  binly 
of  the  chapel  aud  galleries  were  allotted  to  the 
general  audience.  1 and  my  friend  procured  ad- 
mission to  the  platform,  from  whence  we  had  a 
perfect  view  of  everything — including  the  fairer 
part  of  the  auditory,  amongst  whom  1 particularly 
recollect  the  face  of  Madame  Bonaparte  Wise,  a 
beautiful  and  spiritud  looking  brunette,  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  Bonaparte  cast  in  her  charming 
features,  and  a daughter  of  Mr.  O’Conneirs,  who 
struck  me  to  be  a softened  resemblance  of  the 
great  Agitator  himself.  1 believe  she  is  now  Mrs. 
Kitzsimon. 
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Although  tho  cilifico  was  well  filled  when  we 
arrived,  there  were  none  of  tho  “ lions”  jtresent 
as  yet.  r>)’0-and-bye,  however,  they  began  to 
tlrop  in  by  degrees,  and  among  the  first  who 
arrived  was  O’Gorinan  Mahon,  then  “a  young 
man  upon  town,”  and  looking  the  character  to 
perfection,  both  from  the  dashing,  devil-me-carish, 
air  with  which  he  swaggered  into  the  assembly, 
glancing  about  him  with  the  confidence  of  a per- 
son perfectly  assured  of  his  good  reception,  and 
quite  ready  to  bring  any  one  who  dare  question  it 
to  his  senses,  and  from  the  perfection  of  his  attire, 
which,  from  the  curl  of  his  whiskers  to  the  polish 
of  his  boot,  was  accoi’ding  to  the  latest  instruction 
from  the  newest  Jlagazin  de  la  Mode. 

The  applause  with  which  the  dashing  young 
Munsterman  was  received,  and  which  he  seemed 
to  appropriate  as  his  just  right,  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided, when,  on  the  opposite  side,  a person,  his 
direct  contrast  both  in  dress  and  jiersonal  confor- 
mation, came  in,  and  seated  himself  on  a form 
immediately  before  me.  This  was  Mr.  Shell,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  an  orator  and  a dra- 
m.atist.  Thin,  spare,  and  wiry,  his  diminutive 
form  was  bj"  no  means  assisted  by  his  attention  to 
dress.  His  garments  were  ill  made  and  well  woim ; 
his  long,  black  hair  was  innocent  of  comb  or 
brush,  or  at  least,  appeared  to  be  so,  and  his 
white  neck-kerchief  was  twisted  round  his  thin 
throat  as  if  it  were  felt  to  be  an  incumbrance  rather 
than  an  article  of  attire.  But  his  d.ark  eye,  as 
he  turned  round  occasionally,  flashed  and  sparkled, 
and  the  forehead  which  rose  above  it  was  ample 
and  intellectual. 

In  quick  succession,  then,  came  in  Thomas  Wise, 
since  transformed  from  an  agitator  into  an  ambas- 
sador, small,  brisk,  shai’p-featured  and  querulous 
looking;  Nicholas  Purcell  O’Gorman,  secretary  to 
the  Catholics,  and  with  shoulders  brawny  enough 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  position,  although 
apparently  without  much  of  the  vigorous  intellect 
in  his  heavy  features  and  cumbrous  front,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  necess.ary  for  it;  this  gen- 
tleman was  followed  by  John  Lawless — “ honest 
Jack,”  who  evidently  came  prepared  to  make  a 
speech,  and  as  evidently  thought  that  his  oration 
ought  to  be  listened  to  with  profound  respect. 
Last  of  all  came  the  great  O’Connell  himself,  pre- 
ceded by  Father  Lestrange,  a minor  light,  but  of 
wonderful  eiiergjq  proud  of  his  association  with 
O’Connell,  and  doing  his  best,  by  his  incessant 
activity,  to  deserve  his  favour.  He  was  a small, 
rather  plump,  bustling  little  man,  with  regular, 
fresh  features,  and  small,  very  blue  eyes,  which  he 
had  a habit  of  half  closing,  partly  from  want  of 
strength  in  the  organ,  and  perhaps  a little  from  an 


idea  that  it  looked  well.  I met  him  afterwards  in 
private,  and  le.arncd  to  like  him  much,  as  he  was 
both  well  informed  and  communicative. 

On  that  particular  day  Mr.  O’Connell  w.as  also 
accompanied  by  a man  who,  for  many  a long  ye.ar 
afterwards,  was  as  constantly  before  the  public  as 
himself.  It  was  the  debut  of  Tom  Steele— his 
first  appearance  before  an  Irish  public.  He  had 
but  lately  returned  from  his  chivalrous  expedition  to 
Spain,  and  after  giving  his  personal  prowess  to  tho 
patriots  of  Cadiz,  and  combating  with  them  to  the  last 
he  was  now  about  to  join  issue  with  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  to  bestow  all  his  he.art  and  the 
remn.ant  of  his  fortune,  if  necessary,  on  their  cause. 

Soon  after,  the  business  of  the  meeting  com- 
menced. I cannot  well  call  to  mind  who  was  the 
chairman.  I think  it  was  Lord  Killeen.  But  I 
more  perfectly  remember  that  it  was  O’Gorman 
Mahon  who  first  exploded  in  a speech.  There 
was  not  much  to  be  commended  in  the  matter  of 
his  oration — the  m.anner  was  everything.  With 
one  eye  glancing  down  along  his  fine  athletic  and 
fashionably  clad  proportions,  and  the  other  given 
to  the  bevy  of  beauties  who  sat  immediately  below 
him,  he  evidently  came  prepared  to  make  a decided 
impression  upon  them  at  all  events.  His  periods 
seemed  to  be  addressed  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
chair,  and  as  they  rolled  from  his  tongue  in  quick 
succession,  touched,  but  not  tainted,  by  the  accent 
of  his  native  province,  the  waving  of  perfumed 
handkerchiefs  .and  the  sparkling  of  jewelled  fingers, 
which  rewarded  his  performance,  seemed  even  dearer 
to  his  heart,  apparently,  than  the  ruder  tributes  of 
applause  that  greeted  him  from  the  g.alleries. 

After  him  rose  Sheil.  It  was  a remarkable  oc- 
c.asion,  and  called  out  all  his  powers.  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  been  stricken  with  apoplexy;  Mr.  Canning 
had  been  called  to  occupy  his  phace,  and  the  hopes 
and  hearts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  high  and 
exultant.  I had  never  before  heard  Mr.  Sheil 
spe.ak,  and  as  he  commenced  his  declamation  with 
the  sentences,  “Peel — is  out;  Wellington — is 
out;”  his  shrill  accents  startled  me,  and  I could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  serious  in  his  attempt 
to  sust.aiu  them.  But  he  did  sustain  them,  and 
by  degrees,  as  the  ear  became  accustomed  to  their 
dissonance,  and  the  eye  grew  famili.ar  with  the 
exaggerated  and  somewhat  theatiac  manner  with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  the  mind  settled 
down  to  a contemplation  of  his  flowing  elocution 
and  brilliant  imagery.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion 
at  all  times  to  underrate  or  decry  what  is  called 
“ the  Irish  style  of  oratory,”  which,  as  it  happens, 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Ireland  at  .all.  Any 
one  who  chooses  to  study  the  or.ations  of  Cicero, 
or  the  equally  cla.ssical  and  finished  sermons  of 
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Masillon,  will  perceive  that  a florid  and  antithetical 
style  is  not  peculiar  to  Irish  orators  of  the  loftier 
class;  who,  to  my  mind,  are  guilty  of  no  greater 
sins  than  in  having  selected  pure  models,  and 
endeavoured  to  follow  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
exuberance  of  their  Celtic  imaginations  may  now 
and  then  lead  to  occasional  redundancy,  yet,  after 
all,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  allowed  for  the 
sphere  in  which  they  act — for  the  peculiarity  of 
temperament  with  which  they  have  to  deal — and 
for  the  particular  effects  they  wish  to  produce. 
The  orator,  as  well  as  the  dramatist,  is  essentially 
a poet  and  an  artist  both.  If  he  be  not  these,  he 
is  nothing;  and  we  might  just  as  well  blame  Shaks- 
peare  or  Racine  for  endeavouring,  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  their  art  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  their  audience,  to  awaken  their  sympathies  and 
to  stir  their  hearts,  as  to  censure  Grattan,  Curran, 
Plunkett,  or  Shell,  for  arriving  at  the  same  ends 
by  the  same  means.  Mr.  Shell,  as  well  as  others 
who  have  aimed  at  the  same  high  finish,  has 
been  blamed  for  preparing  in  the  closet  for  public 
display,  and  it  has  been  averred  that  such  pre- 
paration limits  their  powers  and  incapacitates 
them  for  feeling  lofty  emotion  themselves,  or  for 
exciting  it  in  others.  The  contrary  is  the  fact, 
and  all  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  so.  It  is  true 
enough,  that  the  power  of  extempore  speaking  is  a 
very  desirable  one  in  members  of  a public  assem- 
bly, where  business  of  a general  nature  is  to  be 
discussed,  and  it  sometimes  ha])pens  that  he  who 
is  altogether  careless  of  style  may  have  an  appa- 
rent advantage  over  him  who  hesitates  to  commit 
himself,  until  he  has  considered  well  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  called  to  speak.  But  these  are  small 
advantages,  which  are  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  far  greater  and  more  sublime  power  that  can 
address  itself,  after  due  preparation,  to  the  largest 
subject  in  the  tone  and  manner  befitting  its  impor- 
tance, and  it  now  matters  little  whether  the  Philip- 
pics of  Demosthenes  smelled  of  the  lamp,  or  the 
orations  of  Cicero  were  prepared  at  Tusculum, 
when  we  know  that  the  first  fired  Athens  with  a 
determination  to  defend  its  liberty,  and  the  other 
preserved  Home  from  becoming  the  prey  of  Cati- 
line and  his  cons|)irators. 

Indeed,  on  the  very  occasion  of  which  I write,  it 
was  evident  that  the  orator’s  previous  study  was 
no  bar  to  his  success;  for,  with  all  his  irregularity 
of  action,  vehemence  of  manner,  and  singularity  of 
voice,  he  was  listened  to  with  rapture,  and  sat 
down  amidst  cheers  loud  and  prolonged — but  not 
louder  than  those  which,  often  since  then,  a much 
more  fastidious  and  unexcitablc  audience  have 
honoured  his  efforts  with. 

After  Sheil  came  Wise — cold,  measured,  and 


didactic,  although  he  evidently  did  his  best  to 
warm  himself,  as  well  as  his  hearers.  lie  was 
listened  to  complacently,  but  after  the  fiery,  but 
polished  periods  of  his  co-agitator,  anything  more 
was  out  of  the  (ptestion. 

The  next  who  spoke  was  ‘‘honest  .Jack  Lawless,” 
and,  as  both  his  look  and  voice  were  imposing, 
and  his  delivery  good,  he  was  listened  to  with 
more  satisfaction  than  Mr.  AVise.  After  Lawless 
had  finished,  Mr.  Steele  was  introduced  to  the 
assembly  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  as  a Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  birth  and  property — a magistrate  of 
Clare — and  one  who,  having  fought  for  libei  ty  in 
Spain  with  his  sword,  was  now  come  to  advance 
it  in  Ireland  by  his  eloquence.  But  at  that  early 
day  poor  Tom  sadly  wanted  practice.  His  fir.st 
attempt  was  alk  but  a break  down;  and,  indeed, 
with  a less  indulgent  audience,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  so.  There  he  stood,  sun-burnt  and  con- 
fused, stammering  and  smiling,  turning  his  ruddy 
bronzed  face  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other,  wishing  himself,  possibly,  again  among  the 
patriots  of  Cadiz,  or  on  the  batteries  of  the  Troca- 
dero,  and  scarce!}"  stimulated  into  a few  consecutive 
sentences,  even  by  the  deep-toned  “ hear,  hear,’’  of 
O’Connell  himself.  But  still  the  will  was  taken 
for  the  deed,  and  the  blushing  soldier  sat  down, 
saluted  by  as  loud  a “ hurrah,”  as  if  he  were 
returuiug  victorious  from  battle,  with  his  enemy 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  Long  enough  after  that  day 
I heard  him  again,  but  Steele  was  always  a man 
of  action  rather  than  of  si)eech,  and  although  be 
would  have  passed  any  Rubicon  with  the  adventu- 
rous spirit  of  Cmsar  himself,  he  wanted  the  popular 
powers  that  belonged  to  that  accomplished  warrior. 
I am  very  far  from  undervaluing  the  maiiy  excel- 
lent qualities  which  poor  Tom  was  well  known  to 
possess,  but  having  undertaken  to  paint  what  I 
really  saw  on  a particular  occasion,  it  derogates 
nothing  from  his  courage  or  his  single  heartedness 
to  say  that  he  partially  failed  in  an  arena  that 
required  powers  and  skill  which  he  did  not  possess, 
to  triumph  in. 

The  person  who  closed  the  debate  was  O’Con- 
nell. It  is  idle  to  read  the  speeches  of  this 
remarkable  man,  with  the  faintest  hope  of  estimat- 
ing their  eft'ect  at  the  moment  of  deliveiy.  With 
a few  exceptions,  the  best  of  his  published  orations 
are  sadly  wanting  in  the  i)urer  graces  of  oratory, 
and  uiupiestiouably  not  one  of  them  will  ever  be 
studied  as  a model.  Indeed,  the  fullness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  were 
always  ready  at  hand  to  override  his  judgment, 
and  with  all  his  eflbrts  to  restrain  them,  to  do 
just  what  they  pleased  with  him  and  his  subject  at 
last.  He  could  admire  i)uritv  of  style,  but  he 
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could  not  follow  it.  No  matter  how  soberly  and 
cautiously  he  commenced,  or  how  industriously  he 
strove  to  keep  all  collateral  temptations  out  of  his 
sight  or  memory,  the  struggle,  although  maintained 
for  a dozen  or  two  sentences,  was  sure  to  end  in 
his  discomfiture  after  all.  You  saw  it  coming  in 
the  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye — in  the  premonitory 
expansion  of  the  plastie  Milesian  mouth — in  the 
peculiar  intonation  which  was  known  to  announce 
it.  And  once  given  way  to,  farewell  to  all  attempt 
at  system  or  regularity!  Indulgence  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on.  One  sportive  allusion  called  up  another — 
a pathetic  paragraph,  which  steeped  his  audieuee  in 
the  profoundest  melancholy,  was  instantaneously 
succeeded  by  some  apropos  anecdote  or  satirical  jest 
upon  his  opponents,  which  restored  mirth  and  good 
humour  at  once — and  a burst  of  indignant  remon- 
strance had  scarcely  exploded  and  kindled  up  the 
ready  sympathies  of  his  hearers,  when  again,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  storm  was  appeased,  and  sunshine 
restored,  by  a “ palpable  hit”  at  some  personal  or 
political  defect  in  the  object  of  his  attack.  All 
this,  with  his  fine  person  and  rich  voice,  made  him 
omnipotent  with  his  auditory,  and  even  those  who 
were  opposed  to  his  politics,  and  detested  his 
principles,  were  just  as  likely  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  peculiar  powers,  as  were  those  who  were 
most  devoted  to  both.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that 
this  familiarity  of  style  and  readiness  of  application, 
betrayed  inferior  artists  into  imitation ; and  without 
at  all  intending  it,  his  example  had  the  evil  effect 
upon  his  young  admirers,  (who  at  one  time  formed 
a school,)  of  vulgarizing  their  efforts,  without 
enabling  them  to  produce  the  same  strong  effects, 
which,  in  his  case,  in  some  degree  excused  his 
departure  from  ordinary  rules  and  correct  models. 

On  the  day  of  which  I write,  he  spoke  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  so  varied  were  his  topics, 
and  peculiar  his  manner  of  treating  them,  that  he 
might  have  gone  on  for  two  hours  more  without 
any  one  being  in  the  least  weary  of  listening  to 
him.  Even  Shell’s  brilliancy  faded  before  his 
irregular,  but  tranchant  display ; and  as  I left  the 
chapel,  I ceased  to  wonder  at  his  sway  over  juries 
and  popular  assemblies,  and  silently  determined,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  if  ever  I had  the  misfortune  to 
become  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  one  of  my 
earliest  instructions  to  my  attorney  would  be,  at 
any  price,  to  engage  O’Connell. 

Wisdom  and  Wit. — A rich  man  is  always  both 
witty  and  wise.  His  chaff  is  corn,  his  humour  per- 
fect, his  faults  invisible.  It  is  only  poverty  that 
opens  the  public  eye,  and  quickens  its  senses.  A rich 
man  is  never  a fool ; a poor  one  is  seldom  perfect  in 
all  his  senses.  At  least  the  world  will  have  it  so. 


Stork's  €mir  in  3rrlniiii. 

Mr.  a.  G.  Stark  has  lately  published  a book, 
entitled  “ The  South  of  Ireland  in  1850,”*  which, 
besides  being  very  charmingly  illustrated  by 
Michael  Angelo  Hayes,  and  very  cleverly  and  plea- 
santly written  in  general,  contains  a great  deal, 
both  in  the  way  of  information  and  commentary, 
that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  those— 
and  we  presume  their  name  is  legion — to  whom 
the  diminution  of  taxation,  and  the  increase  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  are  objects  of  importance. 

For  the  present — and  it  is  only  for  the  present — 
we  mean  to  pass  over  the  lightei’,  objects  and  subjects 
touched  upon  in  this  pleasant  volume,  in  order  to 
come  to  a topic,  which  evidently  interests  the 
author  as  much  as  we  confess  that  it  does  us,  and, 
as  we  conceive,  it  ought  to  interest  every  man  in 
the  Irish  community — we  mean  the  question  of 
Pauper  Reproductive  Industry,  and  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  both  to  the  inmates  of  the  poor- 
houses,  and  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  Stark,  in  his  sixth  chapter,  first  glances  at 
“ the  monster  poor-law  establishment,  embracing 
one  large  work-house,  and  fourteen  auxiliaries, 
which  has  been  organized  to  support  the  vast 
load  of  pauperism  that  has  grown  up  around 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  within  the  last  few  years.” 

When  he  visited  these  establisments,  they  con- 
tained upwards  of  six  thousand  paupers,  and, 
although  the  expenses  are  kept  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  of  reduction,  still  the  average 
rate  in  the  pound  last  year,  for  the  different  elec- 
toral divisions,  has  been  eight  shillings — an  enor- 
mous sum — and  evidently  calculated,  in  the  collec- 
tion, to  increase  still  further  the  mass  of  pauperism 
which  it  is  meant  to  support. 

Mr.  Stark’s  intelligent  informant  admitted,  that 
these  establishments  were  as  well  and  carefully 
conducted  as  under  the  present  system  they  could 
well  be,  but  still  the  condition  of  the  inmates  was 
deplorable — most  deplorable.  “ No  industrial 
operations  are  recommended  by  the  guardians,  or 
carried  on  by  the  paupers.  No  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  buildings,  except  what  is  caused  by 
the  hand  of  death,  and  that  is  busy  enough.  For 
the  last  six  months,  there  has  been  an  average  of 
six  hundred  patients  in  hospital.”  The  poor-law 
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officers  are  not  permitted  to  take  tlie  initiative  in 
any  plan  for  relieving  the  charge  upon  the  tax- 
payers, by  employing  the  idle  hands  in  any  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  thus  six  thousand  human 
beings  are  brought  together  to  pine,  idle,  fester, 
and  perish,  without  heart  or  hope,  and  all,  we 
think  with  Mr.  Stark,  from  what  every  coming 
day  and  hour  is  proving  to  be  a very  false  notion 
of  one  branch,  at  least,  of  political  economy. 

As  a contrast  to  this  gloomy  and  terrible  con- 
templation, let  us  turn  with  our  intelligent  guide, 
to  a different  system  and  a different  result.  A\"e 
invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us. 

He  visits  the  AVateiford  poor-house;  and  here  is 
his  account: — 

“ In  the  Waterford  poor-house,  which  gives 
shelter  to  a thousand  unfortunates,  every  one — 
save  infants,  or  the  helplessly  old  or  infirm — 
is  engaged  in  some  profitable  employment.  Every 
article  of  clothing  or  bedding,  used  by  the 
paupers,  is  manufactured  in  the  house.  I visited 
every  department,  of  the  building,  and  found  the 
inmates,  generally,  looking  cheerful  and  healthy, 
as  they  pursued  their  avocations.  Here  are  pro- 
duced frieze  cloth,  which  makes  jackets  for  the 
men  and  boys;  tweeds  for  trowsers;  ducks;  caps 
for  the  men;  straw  bonnets  for  the  women; 
clogs — that  is,  leather  shoes  with  wooden  soles; 
shirts,  sheets,  blankets,  (warm,  soft,  and  fleecy 
enough  to  enwrap  the  Prince  Patrick,)  knit  quilts, 
knit  shoes,  linsey,  linen,  handkerchiefs,  shawls, 
shoes,  stockings,  &c.  The  wheat  is  ground  and 
the  bread  is  baked  in  the  work-house,  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  41b.  loaf,  of  excellent  quality,  as 
I ascertained,  only  costs  the  union  .3^d.  Boys 
and  girls,  wlio  were  as  ignorant  as  OJibbeway 
Indians  of  any  useful  handicraft  before  they  entered 
the  work-house,  are  here  taught  to  be  shoe-makers, 
tailors,  and  si)inners.  Health  rules  paramount  in 
the  establishment,  disease  being  almost  unknown. 
\V'’hen  the  cholera  ravaged  Waterford  last  year, 
the  work-house  passed  almost  scathless  through 
the  frightful  ordeal.  In  the  principal  work-house 
and  four  auxiliaries,  there  arc  two  thousand  five 
hundred  people;  and  in  the  week  preceding  my 
visit,  only  two  deaths  had  occurred.” 

The  i)oor-law  rating  of  the  union  is  only  3s.  in 
the  pound,  and  Mr.  Stark  tells  us  that  the  admi- 
rable arrangements  originated  with,  and  arc  carried 
on,  under  “ the  personal  and  constant  inspection 
of  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  the  assistant  guardian,  to 
whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  result.”  AVe 
believe  him,  and  we  dare  say,  both  paupers  and 
rate-payers  echo  his  sentiments. 

We  must  trouble  our  reader  to  come  with  us  a 
little  further  south — to  Cork ; and  we  are  the  less 


scrupulous  in  asking  him,  because  the  issue  is 
pleasant — as  pleasant,  at  least,  as  anything  con- 
nected with  pooi’-houses  can  be. 

Mr.  Stark  enters  the  Cork  Union  AVork-housc, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  master,  Mr.  Carr,  and 
here  also  he  finds  six  thousand  human  beings,  as 
well  as  in  Tipperary,  located.  But  mark  the 
ditference : — 

“ The  first  pleasing  feature  which  strikes  us,  is 
the  healthy  and  cheerful  aspect,  and  apparently 
willing  dispositions  of  the  men  and  boys  engaged 
in  employment.” 

In  order  to  provide  room  for  industrial  opera- 
tions, excavations  have  been  made  under  a large 
wooden  shed,  erected  as  an  hospital  during  the 
prevalence  of  fever,  and  these  excavations — all 
the  result  of  pauper  labour — are  fitted  up  into 
“ a succession  of  well  ventilated  apartments,  to  the 
length  altogether  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,”  which  enabled  the  able  and  energetic  master 
to  increase  the  looms  from  six  to  twenty-two,  the 
wheels  from  thirty-six  to  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
to  open  a sewing  room;  to  introduce  flax  and 
linen  manufacture  in  the  house;  to  provide  room 
for  tailors  and  shoemakers;  and,  subsequently,  by 
pulling  down  some  useless  prison  cells,  a forge  and 
nailor’s  smithy  began  to  spit  fire;  a capstan  mill, 
capable  of  grinding  for  seven  thousand  inmates, 
was  set  in  operation;  and  now  the  entire  of  the 
clothing,  bedding,  bread-making,  shoe-making, 
tailoring,  &c.,  is  so  much  work — “ done  and 
delivered,”  on  the  premises,  at  a cost  to  the  I’ate- 
payers  of  very  little  over  the  raw  material. 

As  might  almost  be  e.xpectcd,  Mr  Stark  found 
the  workers  in  these  shops,  (three  or  four  hundred 
in  number,)  if  not  altogether  happy,  at  least,  con- 
tented and  comfortable. 

“ Most  of  them  have  settled  down  to  their  work 
as  deliberately  and  contentedly,  as  if  they  were  in 
a Glasgow  or  Leeds  factory.  Question  one  of 
them,  and  he  is  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  you  how  the  flax  has  been  spun  into 
thread,  by  women,  in  another  part  of  the  con- 
cerns— how  it  becomes  in  his  hands  a strong 
web — how  it  is  twilled  and  made  up  into  linen, 
sheeting,  or  rugs — and  so  forth.” 

In  other  words,  the  man’s  independence,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  is  preserved.  He  feels  that  he 
is  not  quite  a beggar,  while  he  is  working  for  him- 
self and  for  others,  and  this  feeling  preserves  both 
his  health  and  equanimity,  as  well  they  may. 

“ The  mill  is  turned  by  some  hundreds  of 
paiq)ers,  who  peiform  their  rounds  with  unques- 
tionable chcerfidness,  as  their  voices  may  be  Iieard 
in  full  chorus  at  a great  distance,  singing,  as  sailors 
do  when  they  are  getting  a vessel  out  of  port. 
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The  fonialc  departments,  also,  arc  alive  with  busi- 
ness— nay,  there  is  not  one  idle  man  or  woman  on 
the  premises,  unless  those  who  are  incapacitated 
by  old  ago  or  sickness.” 

Does  any  reader  of  ours  expect  to  hear  that, 
under  such  able  management  as  this,  the  rate- 
payer has  to  submit,  as  in  Tipperary,  to  an  eight 
shilling  rate?  Listen  to  Mr.  Stark: — 

“ The  rate  struck  in  April,  1849,  was,  for  Cork, 
Is.  9d.  in  the  pound,  and  for  the  other  divisions, 
Is.  3d.  and  Is. !'’ 

There  are  about  the  same  number  of  paupers  in 
Tipperaiy  as  in  Cork;  but,  evidently,  the  Tip- 
perary board  of  guardians  have  none  of  the  energy 
or  anxiety  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours from  expense,  which  clearly  marks  those  of 
Waterford  and  Cork.  They  have  no  Mr.  Carr, 
with  his  suggestive  mind  and  unwearied  industry, 
to  prompt  them  to  self-preservative  action,  or  to 
tempt  them  on  to  what  Mr.  Stark  calls  “ innova- 
tion,'’— in  order  that  this  same  objectionable  inno- 
vation, may  lead  to  increase  of  knowledge,  comfort, 
health,  and  morality,  among  the  poor,  and  to  a 
decrease  of  taxation  among  those  who  support 
them — and,  therefore,  the  consequences  are  evident. 
Tipperary  obeys  to  the  letter  the  directions  and 
rules  of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  and  of  their 
teachers  again,  the  political  economist,  and  as  a re- 
ward for  her  obedience,  she  staggers  on  under  an 
impost,  overwhelming  in  amount;  while  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  paid,  are,  in  all  respects,  the  most 
miserable  beings  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Cork  and  Waterford,  on  the  contrary, 
look  a little  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
less  to  its  letter.  They  rightly  conceive  that, 
\t'hile  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  their  pauper  brethren, 
it  is  equally  their  duty  to  prevent  themselves  from 
becoming  paupers,  by  the  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
expense  incurred  in  doing  so.  They  find  out  Mr. 
Carr  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  give  them  leave  and 
license  to  innovate,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  just  what  might  be  supposed.  Much  money  is 
saved,  (four  thousand  pounds  in  one  year,)  many 
lives  are  preserved,  habits  of  industry  are  origi- 
nated, new  means  of  earning  a subsistence  here- 
after are  taught,  and  instead  of  human  beings  sink- 
ing through  indolence  and  despair  into  disease  and 
death,  their  health,  self-respect,  and  contented- 
ness, are  preserved  until  better  times  shall  enable 
them  to  again  go  forth  into  the  world,  without 
their  strength  having  been  impaired,  or  their 
morals  corrupted,  and  even  with  added  capabilities 
for  procuring  a provision  for  themselves  and  those 
depending  on  them. 

Assuredly,  such  pregnant  instances  of  the  differ- 
ences observable  between  the  two  systems,  ought 


to  lead  to  much  reflection  in  the  public,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will.  Our  own  feelings  are  altogether 
with  Mr.  Stark,  and  “ reproductive  labour,”  as 
we  trust,  before  long,  even  those  of  all  chief  and 
sub-commissioners  will  be.  Errors  may  be  excuse- 
able  at  first,  but  when  fairly  exposed,  their  perpe- 
tuation is  indefensible ; and  no  error  can  be  greater 
than  that  which  dooms  healthy  men  and  women 
to  privation  and  indolence,  when  a slight  exertion, 
backed  by  a good  will,  would  provide  them  with 
good  food  and  healthy  employment,  at  an  infinitely 
less  cost. 

On  the  establishment  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland, 
two  things,  we  think,  were  sufficiently  evident. 
The  first  is,  that  their  institution  was  necessary 
and  called  for  on  all  hands;  the  second,  that  the 
original  working  machineiy  was  signally  full  of 
defects,  and  remains  so  still.  In  a poor  and  non- 
manufacturing country,  where  almost  every  article 
worn  or  used  by  the  pauper  was  an  imported  one, 
it  surely  ought  to  have  been  the  first  care  of  com- 
missioners and  guardians  to  see  that  the  expenses 
of  “manufacture,”  at  all  events,  and  all  the  inci- 
dental charges  attached  to  it,  should  be  spared; 
and  no  economic  theory  ought  to  have  induced  the 
framers  of  the  law  to  turn  aside  from  the  most 
important  fact,  that  even  a poor-house  may  be 
made  a den  of  infamy,  or  a school  of  industry, 
according  to  the  sort  of  system  that  is  established 
within  it.  “ Among  the  direct  and  palpable 
advantages  of  the  system  I am  advocating,”  says 
Mr.  Stark,  “ and  to  which  the  commissioners 
say,  ‘ they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  their 
decided  disapproval,’  is,  that  under  even  its  very 
imperfect  operation,  great  numbers  of  persons  have 
been  enabled  to  leave  the  Cork  work-house  and 
earn  a livelihood,  in  consequence  of  having  acquired 
a knowledge,  while  in  the  building,  of  some  trade 
or  other,  such  as  that  of  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpen- 
ter, sawyer,  smith,  baker,”  &c.  Precisely.  Test  the 
bugbear  of  “ interference  with  external  labour,” 
and  it  dissolves  at  a touch.  The  difference  in 
the  amount  of  rates,  the  amount  of  good  done,  of 
evil  avoided,  the  industrial  habits  engendered,  the 
indolent  ones  combated  and  overcome,  the  general 
comfort  observable,  and  the  self-respect  and  respect 
for  the  law  inculcated  and  insured — these  are  the 
objects  which  should  direct  the  actions  of  legis- 
lators and  their  agents,  and  not  the  non-descript 
fancies  of  economic  philosophers,  which  have  not 
a particle  of  solid  basis  to  sustain  them.  Send  an 
industrious  man  into  the  Tipperary  establishment, 
and  if  he  ever  comes  out  of  it  at  all,  the  chances 
are,  that  he  will  come  forth  a mass  of  indolence, 
disease,  and  immorality;  draft  him  again,  thus 
changed  and  degraded,  on  to  Waterford,  or  to 
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Cork,  aud  you  are  almost  certain  that  he  will 
recover  his  health,  his  strength,  his  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  his  love  of  order  and  of  virtue — and 
all,  too,  at  one-sixth  the  cost  that  it  took  to 
debase  and  ruin  him!  Can  there  be  a stronger 
commentary  on  the  difference  between  the  two 
systems,  and  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other?  We  think  not. 

Again,  another  of  the  defects  of  the  poor  law, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Stark,  is  its  non-interference 
with  land.  Suppose  a pauper  be  not  allowed  to 
weave  his  own  coat,  or  to  make  his  own  shoes, 
what  principle  of  “ non-interference”  is  violated  by 
his  digging  potatoes  or  cultivating  cabbages  for  his 
own  use?  We  know  of  none.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  spade  has  been  his  instrument  from  child- 
hood. Agriculture  is  his  calling — his  occupation. 
His  want  of  system  and  knowledge  in  it  have  been 
objected  to  him ; his  rude  modes  and  ruder  habits 
have  been  the  source  of  numberless  attacks.  Agri- 
cultural societies  have  been  established  to  enlighten 
and  inform  him;  and  yet,  the  most  obvious  and 
cheapest  source  of  improvement  that  could  have 
been  devised,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  and 
neglected.  At  the  first  establishment  of  poor 
houses  in  Ireland,  had  a reasonable  farm  of  land 
been  attached  to  each,  they  might,  by  this  time, 
have  infinitely  assisted  the  science  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  helped  to  keep  down  the  rates,  and  keep 
up  the  health  and  strength  of  the  paupers.  Each 
establishment  of  the  kind  might  be  made  “ a model 
farm,”  worked  cheai)ly  and  well.  With  labour 
and  manure  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  entire  resources 
of  the  soil  might  be  developed  and  brought  into 
play.  Every  fair  or  feasible  experiment  could 
be  tried  on  the  best  possible  plan;  the  value 
of  spade  husbandry  could  be  estimated;  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  drainage  be  valued;  the  greatest 
products  of  green  cropping  and  soiling  be  properly 
calculated;  the  best  aud  most  profitable  kinds  of 
stock  become  generally  known.  A hundred  acres 
of  land — nay  less,  could  have  been  made  to  do  all 
this,  with  the  resources  ever  at  hand,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  guardians  of  any  Irish  poor- 
house;  nay,  they  can  be  made  to  do  it  still;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  authority 
will  persist  in  a system  of  prevention  and  obstruc- 
tion which  palpably  leads  to  deeper  misery,  when, 
by  adopting  its  opposite,  tlicy  may  economize  the 
means,  improve  the  habits,  and  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  The  numbers  relieved  during 
the  year  1849,  indoor  and  outdoor  included,  were 
2,142,706,  at  a cost  of  — nearly  one- 

fourth  tlie  entire  rental  of  the  kingdom,  while 
wealthy  England  contributes  only  one-twentieth 
of  its  estimated  rental  for  a similar  purpose.  It  is 


vain  to  hope  that  the  Irish  estimate  will  decrease 
under  the  present  absurd  and  ruinous  system,  and, 
therefore,  in  advocating  a fair  and  free  trial  of 
the  other,  wn  only  do  our  duty  to  our  brethren, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country.  At  least  we 
think  so. 

(Drtokr  I'tnurfi. 

October  leaves  are  falling 
Around  me  fast. 

Each  wither’d  leaf  recalling 
A something  past ! 

And  Autumn  winds  are  blowing 
Drearj'  and  cold. 

And  everything  that’s  growdng 
Is  growing  old. 

And  the  wild  curlew  shrieking 
Is  on  her  flight, 

A place  of  shelter  seeking 
Against  the  night. 

And  wave  on  wave  resounding 
With  angry'  roar. 

Comes  foaming  and  rebounding 
Along  the  shore. 

And  the  red  sun  is  sinking 
In  the  dark  sea, 

And  I — on  thee  am  thinking, — 

Eternity ! 

Ilowth,  October  15,  1850. 


Cljt  $rik  Ilf  Ikiliinrt. 

I. 

On  panting  steeds  they  huny  on, 

Kildare,  and  Darcy’s  lovely'  daughter — 

On  panting  steeds  they  hurry  on. 

To  cross  the  Barrow’s  water  ; 

Within  her  father’s  dungeon  chained, 

Kildare  her  gentle  heart  had  gained ; 

Now  love,  and  she,  have  broke  his  chain. 

And  lie  is  free ! is  free ! again. 

II. 

His  cloak,  by  forest  boughs  is  rent. 

The  long  night’s  toilsome  journey  showing ; 
His  helm’s  white  iilumc  is  wet,  and  bent. 

And  backwards  o’er  his  shoulders  flowing  : 
Pale  is  the  lovely'  lady’s  check. 

Her  ey'cs  grow  dim,  her  hand  is  weak  ; 

And,  feebly,  tries  she  to  sustain. 

Her  falling  liorse,  with  silken  rein. 

HI. 

“ Now,  clasp  thy  fair  arms  round  my  neck," 
Kildare  cried  to  the  lovely  lady  ; 

“ Thy  weight  black  Momnon  will  not  check. 
Nor  stay  his  gallop,  swift,  and  steady 
The  blush,  one  moment,  dyed  her  cheek  ; 

'I’he  next,  her  arms  arc  round  his  neck  ; 

And  jilaced  before  him  on  his  horse. 

They'  haste  together  on  their  course. 
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IV. 

XL 

“ oil ! Gerald,”  cried  tin?  lady  fair, 

Now  backward  o’er  liis  slioulder  gazing, 
“ 1 see  Red  Raymond,  in  our  rere. 

And  Owen,  Darcy’s  banner  raising — 
Alothor  of  Mercy ! now  I sec 
My  father  in  their  company ; 

Oh  ! Gerald,  leave  me  here,  and  fly. 
Enough ! enough  ! for  one  to  die ! ” 

“ Still  higher  swells  the  rushing  tide,” 

The  lady  said,  “ along  the  river  ; 

“ The  bridge  wall’s  rent  with  breaches  wide. 
Beneath  its  force  the  arches  quiver. 

But  on  Cleingaum  I see  no  plumes  ; 

From  Oft'aley  no  suecour  comes  ; 

No  banner  floats,  no  trumpet’s  blown — 

Alas ! alas ! we  are  alone. 

V. 

XII. 

“ My  own  dear  love  ; my  own  dear  love ! ” 
Ivildare  cried  to  tlie  lovely  lady, 

“ Fear  not,  black  Memnon,  yet  shall  prove. 
Than  all  their  steeds,  more  swift  and  steady  : 
But  to  guide  well  my  gallant  horse. 

Tasks  eye,  and  hand,  and  utmost  force ; 

Then  look  for  me,  my  love,  and  tell, 

What  see’st  thou  now  at  TenacheUe?  ” 

“ And  now,  0 God ; I see  behind. 

My  father  to  Red  Raymond  lending, 
His  war-horse,  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

And,  on  our  chase,  the  traitor  sending ; 
He  holds  the  lighted  arquebus, 

Bearing  death  to  both  of  us  ; 

Speed,  my  gallant  Memnon,  speed. 

Nor  let  us  ’neath  the  ruffian  bleed.” 

VI. 

XIII. 

“ I see,  I see,”  the  lady  cried, 

“ Now  bursting  o’er  its  green  banks  narrow, 
And  through  the  valley  spreading  wide. 

In  one  vast  flood,  the  Barrow ! 

The  bridge  of  TenacheUe  now  seems, 

A dark  stripe  o’er  the  rushing  streams  ; 

For  nought  above  the  flood  is  shown, 

Except  its  parapet  alone.” 

“ Thy  love  saved  me  at  risk  of  life,” 

KUdare  cried,  “ when  the  axe  was  wielding ; 
And  now  I joy,  my  own  dear  wife. 

To  think  my  breast  thy  life  is  shielding ; 
Thank  Heaven  no  bolt  can  now  reach  thee. 
That  shall  not,  first,  have  pierced  through  me ; 
For  death  were  mercy  to  the  thought, 

That  thou,  for  me,  to  death  were  brought.” 

VII. 

XIV. 

“ But  canst  thou  see,”  Earl  Gerald  said, 

“ My  faithful  gallowglasses  standing? 
Waves  the  gi'een  plume  on  MUo’s  head. 
For  me  at  TenacheUe  commanding?” 

“ No  men  are  there,”  the  lady  said, 

“ No  living  thing,  no  human  aid ; 

The  trees  appear,  like  isles  of  green. 
Nought  else,  through  aU  the  vale  is  seen.” 

And  now  they  reach  the  trembling  bridge. 
Through  flooded  bottoms  swiftly  rusliing ; 
Along  it  heaves  a foaming  ridge, 

Through  its  rent  walls  the  torrent’s  gushing. 
A cross  the  bridge  their  way  they  make, 

’Neath  Memnon’s  hoofs  the  arches  shake ; 
While  fierce  as  hate,  and  fleet  as  wind. 

Red  Raymond  foUows  fast  behind. 

VIII. 

XV. 

Deep  agony  through  Gerald  passed ; 

Oh ! must  she  fall,  the  noble  hearted ; 
And  must  this  morning  prove  their  last. 
By  kinsmen,  and  by  friends,  deserted  ? 
Sure  treason  must  have  made  its  way, 
Within  the  courts  of  Castle  Ley  ; 

And  kept  away  the  mail-clad  ranks. 

He  ordered  to  the  Barrows  banks. 

They’ve  gained,  they’ve  gained  the  farthest  side! 

Through  clouds  of  foam,  stout  Memnon  dashes  j 
And,  as  they  sudftly  onward  ride. 

Beneath  his  feet  the  vext  flood  splashes. 

But  as  they  reach  the  floodless  ground. 

The  valley  rings  with  a sharp  sound ; 

The  arquebus  has  hurled  its  rain  ; 

And  by  it  gallant  Memnon’s  slain. 

IX. 

XVI. 

“ The  chase  comes  fast,”  the  lady  cries, 

“ Both  whip  and  spin-  I see  them  plying; 
Sir  Robert  Verdon  formost  hies, 

^ Through  Regan’s  forest  flying  ; 

Each  moment,  on  our  course  they  gain. 

Alas ! why  did  I break  thy  chain, 

And  urge  thee  from  thy  prison  here. 

To  make  the  mossy  turf  thy  bier  ? ” 

And  now  behind  loud  rose  the  cry — 

“The  bridge!  beware!  the  bridge  is  breaking!” 
Backwards  the  seared  pursuers  fly. 

While,  like  a tyrant,  his  wrath  wreaking. 
Rushed  the  flood,  the  strong  bridge  rending, 

And  its  fragments  downwards  sending; 

In  its  throat  Red  Raymond’s  swallowed, 

While  above  him  the  flood  bellowed. 

X. 

XVH. 

“ Cheer  up  ! cheer  up ! my  own  dear  maid,” 
Kildare  cried  to  the  weeping  lady ; 

“ Soon,  soon,  shall  come  the  promised  aid, 
With  shield  and  lance  for  battle  ready ; 
Look  out,  while  swift  we  ride,  and  tell 
What  see’st  thou  now  at  TenacheUe, 

Does  ought  on  Clemgamn’s  HiU  now  move  ? 
Cheer  up,  and  look,  my  own  dear  love !” 

Hissing,  roaring,  in  its  course. 

The  shattered  bridge  before  it  spurning, 
The  flood  burst  down  with  giant  force. 
The  oaks  of  centuries  upturning. 

The  awed  pursuers  stood  aghast ; 

All  hope  to  reach  Kildare’s  now  past. 

Blest  be  the  Barrow,  -which  thus  rose. 

To  save  true  lovers  from  their  foes! 
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XVIII. 

And  now  o’er  Clemgaum’s  Hill  appear, 

Their  white  plumes  on  the  breezes  dancing, 
A gallant  troop,  with  shield  and  spear, 

From  Offaley  with  aid  advancing. 

Ciuick  to  Kildare  his  soldiers  ride, 

And  raise  him  up  from  Memnon’s  side; 

Unhurt  he  stands,  and  to  his  breast. 

The  Lady  Anna  Darcy’s  pressed. 

XIX. 

“ Kinsmen  and  friends,”  exclaimed  Kildare, 
“Behold  my  bride,  the  fair  and  fearless. 
Who  broke  my  chain,  and  brought  me  here. 

In  truth,  in  love,  and  beauty,  peerless. 

Here,  at  the  bridge  of  Tenachelle, 

Amid  the  friends  I love  so  well, 

1 swear  that  until  life  depart. 

She’ll  rule  my  home,  my  soul,  my  heart!” 

H.  E. 


Cfftriratt  nf  a (®nltilinkr. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  safe  and 
sound  from  a region,  which,  when  I trod  it,  at  least, 
was  considered  to  be  equally  full  of  perils  as  of  gold 
dust,  I very  willingly  comply  with  the  friendly  re- 
quest made  me  by  the  Editor  of  “ The  Fireside 
Magazine”  to  detail  precisely  what  I saw,  what  I 
felt,  and  what  I suffered  during  my  short  visit  to 
California.  I shall  “nothing  extenuate  nor  set 
down  ought  in  malice,”  nor  will  it  be  necessary  for 
me  to  do  either,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  wild  life  or  extraordinary  scenes  which 
those  persons  continually  encounter,  who,  like  my- 
self, are  induced,  partly  by  a love  of  adventure  and 
partly  by  a wish  to  gather  a fortune  in  a hurry,  to 
forsake  civilized  life,  and  plunge  among  the  most 
anomalous  and  heterogeneous  society — if  one  can 
call  it  so — that  was  ever  probably  brought  toge- 
ther, before,  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. 

I do  not  pretend  to  give  anything  like  a conse- 
cutive narrative,  for  if  I were  to  undertake  such  a 
task,  it  would  extend  over  volumes  instead  of  pages, 
and  besides,  as  I never  contemplated  recording  my 
travels,  I took  no  particular  notes,  and  therefore,  1 
might,  were  1 to  enter  into  details  as  to  sites  and 
distances,  lead  to  incorrect  estimates  and  inferences, 
or  possibly  offend  the  critical  judgment  of  some 
learned  Theban,  to  whom  such  matters  are  the 
“ be  all  and  the  end  all”  of  travel. 

Having  thus  briefly  detailed  my  intentions,  and 
stated  to  my  reader  what  I mean  to  do,  I com- 
mence my  “Rambling  Recollections,”  by  recording 
that  I and  my  three  comrades,  (not  one  of  whom, 
except  myself,  hail  ever  Iiandled  an  axe,  a spade, 
or  a hammer,  ten  times  in  their  lives,)  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  28th  April,  1811),  and  took 


up  our  temporary  station  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  where  we  succeeded,  as  a favor,  in  gaining 
admittance  at  fourteen  dollars  per  week  each  for 
our  rooms,  and  five  and  twenty  for  our  board, 
which  I am  bound  to  say  was  exceedingly  good, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  well  it  might  at 
the  price. 

Of  course,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  such  an  ex- 
pensive rate  of  living  to  stimulate  us,  we  very  soon 
began  to  look  about  us;  and  indeed  we  had  not 
been  half  an  hour  in  our  hotel,  when  we  sallied 
forth  to  make  observations  and  enquiries.  There 
never  was  so  curious  a scene.  The  streets  were 
busy  with  the  hum  of  men,  not  two  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  nation.  The  “ boy  ” 
from  Tipperary,  with  his  quizzical  look  of  blended 
fun  and  wonder,  jostled  aside  the  wilder  looking 
Malay,  who  clapped  his  hand  to  his  creese,  at  the 
obstruction,  but  hesitated  to  draw  it  on  looking  at 
the  athletic  proportions  and  rolicking  swagger  of 
his  possible  antagonist.  The  cockney  from  Cornhill 
walked  side  by  side  with  a long-tailed  Chinaman 
from  Pekin  or  Hong  Kong,  and  the  New  Yorker  or 
Philadelphian  Quaker,  quiet  but  astute  looking, 
glanced  curiously  at  the  sarapes  and  sombreros 
which  his  new  brother,  a “ genuine  ” Californian, 
was  endowed  with.  Here  were  to  be  encountered 
canny  Scotchmen,  phlegmatic  Germans,  sober 
Swedes,  and  long  bearded  Russians,  intermingled 
with  wild  looking  Indians,  some  with  bows  in  their 
hands  and  quivers  of  arrows  at  their  backs,  or  else 
shouldering  the  suspicious  looking  rifle  on  their 
brawny  but  naked  shoulders. 

And  the  town  itself  presented  quite  as  curious 
an  appearance  as  its  inhabitants,  or  quasi  inhabi- 
tants. Half  built  houses,  run  up  in  any  fashion, 
and  with  any  sort  of  materials,  stood  gaping  and 
unformed  on  every  side;  many  of  them  had  canvas 
sheds  in  front,  with  swing  signs  elevated  above 
them  on  poles  and  hooks,  detailing  the  trades  and 
professions  of  their  owners,  in  all  sorts  of  languages 
that,  1 believe,  ever  were  invented  or  spoken  by 
the  tongue  of  man.  Neither  was  this  extraordi- 
nary scene  confined  to  the  town  itself;  hundreds  of 
tents  and  houses  were  scattered  over  the  heights, 
and  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  while  the  mountains  in  tho 
back  ground  and  the  forests  of  masts  in  the  noble 
harbour,  confined  tho  area  of  view  and  made  tho 
whole  more  life-like  and  impressive. 

Bewildered  and  dazzled  by  tho  multitudinous 
groiqiings  around  us,  wo  returned  to  our  hotel,  and 
here,  in  tho  very  streets,  on  the  broad  highway,  in 
front  almost  of  our  window,  wo  saw  tho  first  gold 
Jug — the  first  “ blood  drawn,”  as  one  of  our  friends 
termed  it.  'fwo  or  three  men,  and  half  a dozen 
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scnii-clad  urchins,  were  digging  up  the  earth  witli 
knives,  placing  it  on  paper  after  crumbling  it  in 
their  hands,  and  picking  out  the  grains  of  gold  after 
blowing  cautiously  away  the  lighter  dust.  The 
gatherers,  however,  did  not  protend  to  say  that 
the  precious  ore  was  contained  in  the  soil  itself, 
although  more  than  one  did  assure  us  that  it  was 
so.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the  sweepings 
of  stores  or  the  leakings  from  the  miners’  bags, 
although  it  is  (picstionable,  after  all,  if  from  such 
sources  grains  so  large  as  we  heard  of  could  be 
gathered,  as  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a day  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  realized  from  this  strange 
occupation. 

I was  a little  earlier  afoot  next  morning  than 
my  companions,  and  strolled  out  before  breakfast 
to  have  another  look  at  this  extraordinary  town. 
Early  as  it  was,  thousands  were  astir  and  business 
was  in  full  swing.  The  sign  and  name  over  one 
of  the  shops  or  stores  struck  me  as  singular;  it 
rau  thus: — “ Patkick  Murphy,  from  Cork,  sells 
everything.  Wholesale  and  Retail.’’  I entered  this 
receptacle,  or  omnibus,  and  found  the  proprietor 
eating  his  breakfast  of  ham,  coffee,  bread  and  but- 
ter, from  off  his  own  counter.  He  had  the  air  and 
manners  of  a gentleman,  and  asked  me  “what  I 
pleased  to  want,”  with  the  perfect  addi’css  of  one. 
Seeing  this,  I frankly  told  him  who  I was,  what  I 
was,  and  what  I wanted.  I came  to  seU,  not  to 
purchase.  We  had  brought  with  us  from  New 
York  a venture  of  “miscellanies,”  as  we  called 
them,  consisting  of  blankets,  cloths,  wide-awake 
hats,  shoes,  boots,  and  a few  rifles.  This,  indeed, 
was  partly  a speculation  of  my  own,  and  I was 
proportionably  anxious  about  it.  Three  words  with 
my  new  friend  settled  the  business.  “ Send  your 
goods  to  me,  allow  me  a commission  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  I promise  yon  a quick  return.” 

“ But  I want  to  leave  San  Francisco  immedi- 
ately,” said  I,  “ or  at  least  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“ So  do  I,”  replied  he,  laughing.  “ I am  sell- 
ing off  my  stock  and  mean  to  be  off  to  the  mines 
in  four  or  five  days,  at  furthest.  I was  there  last 
year,  and  did  pretty  well  considering.  Dming  the 
rains  I came  here  and  took  to  a new  trade  to  keep 
down  expenses,  and  have  done  pretty  well  at  that 
too.  But  I long  to  be  once  more  at  the  placer, 
and  if  I only  succeed  as  well  as  I hope  to  do,  I 
shall  return  to  Europe  and  sit  down  contented 
during  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  travel  alone?” 

“ W^hy,  no;  not  if  I can  find  pleasant  com- 
panions.” 

“And  safe  ones,”  said  I. 

“We  are  all  safe  companions  here  now,”  said 
he;  “ our  self-imposed  laws  are  too  stringent  for 


the  dishone.st.  If  a man  steals  he  hangs,  or  is  shot 
down  like  a wolf;  and  since  our  ‘trial  by  jury’ 
has  come  out,  a)ul  a few  wholesome  examples 
(backed  by  a little  naked  unadonied  Lynch  Law) 
have  been  made,  it  is  wonderful  what  a reforma- 
tion it  has  caused.” 

After  a little  further  discourse,  during  which  I 
found  out  that  his  name  was  not  hlurphy  at  all, 
that  he  rejoiced  in  a more  aristocratic  Irish  prefix, 
and  had  adopted  this  present  one  from  mixed  mo- 
tives of  whim  and  vanity — and,  finally,  that  he  was 
an  intelligent  and  well  informed  man,  particularly 
ill  all  that  related  to  the  mines  or  resources  of 
California,  I left  him,  and  returned  to  the  hotel, 
well  pleased  at  having  made  the  acquaintance. 

On  a further  enquiry,  I found  that  he  was  well 
known  by  the  soubriquets  of  “ Paddy  from  Cork,” 
and  “ gentleman  Pat,”  and  that  his  character  stood 
high,  both  as  a dexterous  trader,  and  an  honoura- 
ble man. 

That  day  our  goods  were  transferred  from  the 
ship  to  his  store,  and  he  dined  with  us.  During 
the  evening  our  arrangements  were  talked  over 
and  canvassed.  Before  he  left  us  we  had  agreed 
to  travel  under  his  guidance  to  the  mines,  and 
such  was  the  expedition  he  used,  that,  on  the 
seventh  morning  after  our  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  were  leaving  it  again  for  the  mines, 
having,  in  the  meantime,  sold  off  our  superfluous 
stock  at  an  enormous  profit,  for  it  was  just  the 
proper  season  for  doing  so,  and  provided  ourselves 
with  everything  that  the  experience  of  our  friend 
or  the  information  picked  up  by  ourselves  told  us 
w'ould  be  most  needful. 

We  went  determinedly  to  work.  Our  dress  was 
coarse  and  durable,  our  boots  equally  so;  we  had 
pans,  knives,  axes,  hammers,  rammers,  wooden 
bowls,  and  the  means  of  putting  together  “cradles” 
to  wash  the  gold.  We  carried  a light  canvas  tent, 
easily  packed,  jerked  beef,  diied  meats,  flour,  bis- 
cuit, plenty  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  a single  large 
tin  flask  of  brandy,  for  we  were  determined  teeto- 
talers to  a man,  and  were  resolved  to  keep  from 
all  stimulants,  except  in  case  of  illness,  or  some 
such  necessity.  We  carried  also  a small,  but  well 
considered  medicine  chest,  which  one  of  us  was 
well  qualified  to  dispense,  and  having  fairly  loaded 
a stout  mule  and  a stouter  horse,  for  both  of  which 
we  paid  310  dollars,  with  our  baggage,  neatly 
made  up,  we  stalked  on  gallantly  by  the  side  of 
our  steeds,  our  knives  hung  to  our  leathern  belts,  our 
rifles  in  our  hands,  and  “ revolvers”  in  oui-  pockets. 

It  was  ou  the  sixth  of  May  we  commenced  our 
journey,  and  early  on  the  fourteenth  we  reached 
Stockton,  a distance  of  a hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
having  passed  through  Pueblo  San  Jose,  which 
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has,  since  then,  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  en  route.  The  weather 
was  charming,  and  the  country  through  which  we 
travelled  equally  so.  Almost  the  entire  way  was 
a magnificent  valley,  unoccupied,  except  by  a few 
solitary  rancheros.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a 
bursting  vegetation  of  the  wild  oat  and  wild  mus- 
tard, which  looked  deliciously  green  and  fresh, 
while  the  mountain  slopes  were  wooded  with  tim- 
ber, oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  red  wood,  as  regularly 
planted  as  they  might  be  on  the  slope  of  a hill  in 
a gentleman’s  demesne. 

We  entered  Stockton  about  noon,  and  remained 
until  next  morning.  Like  almost  all  the  towns  as 
yet  founded  by  the  Americans,  (Benicia  excepted,) 
Stockton  is  unpleasantly  and  unfavom-ably  situated. 
San  Francisco  is  exposed  to  summer  heats,  clouds 
of  sand,  hurricanes  of  great  violence,  and  in  win- 
ter to  inundations — at  least  in  its  lower  parts — 
from  the  rains.  But  then  its  noble  harbour  and 
roadstead  redeems  it.  Sacramento  city,  built  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Eio  Americano,  is  in  summer 
an  oven,  in  winter  a swamp. 

Stockton  is  situated  on  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
has  equal  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  the 
others,  both  in  its  being  low,  swampy,  and  subject 
to  periodical  inundations,  (although  not  as  serious 
as  Sacramento,  to  which  they  have  done  great 
damage,)  and  in  its  being  favourable  for  trade  and 
commerce. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  celerity  with 
which  towns  spring  up  in  California,  by  the  his- 
tory of  Stockton.  In  the  winter  of  1848,  a soli- 
tary rancho  stood  in  the  midst  of  Tule-marshes;  in 
May,  1849,  the  port  contained  thirty  vessels,  and 
the  town  numbered  more  than  four  hundred  inha- 
bitants, living  in  what  was  literally  a town  of 
canvas.  Here  again,  as  in  San  Francisco,  all  was 
business  and  bustle.  The  clank  of  hammers,  the 
shouting  of  men,  the  tramping  of  mules,  the  un- 
loading of  wares,  by  their  parti-coloured  guides  and 
owners,  all  showed  the  anxiety  of  the  new  inha- 
bitants to  proceed  to  business  without  loss  of  time. 
It  was  a very  pretty  and  j)icturesque  sight,  and 
cheered  us  on  wonderfully. 

The  next  morning  we  struck  our  tent,  and  re- 
sumed our  journey  to  the  mines  on  the  Mokalume 
River,  for  which  wo  were  bound.  Our  way  now 
lay  upward  among  the  hills.  At  first  the  country 
was  pleasantly  variegated  with  oak,  sycamore,  aud 
red-wood,  but  as  we  rounded  the  mountain  spurs, 
noble  pines  of  splendid  size  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides.  Making  a little  detour,  our  friend  Murphy 
came  upon  the  trace  of  a deer  and  shot  it.  This 
gave  us  venison  collops  to  our  colfee,  after  which 


we  sle])t  gloriously,  with  the  balmiest  night-air 
that  ever  smoothed  a traveller’s  brow  or  pillow, 
flowing  all  around  us. 

At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  that 
over-looked  the  Mokalume  river  or  valley.  It 
was  just  sunset,  and  a more  exciting  and  beautiful 
scene  could  not  be  imagined.  In  the  extreme 
back  ground,  was  the  bold  crown  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  with  range  upon  range  of  mountain, 
sloping  down,  until  they  ended  in  that  upon  which 
we  now  stood.  Below  us  ran  the  river — the 
source  of  all  our  golden  hopes — along  the  banks  of 
which  we  could  plainly  see  the  tents,  various  in 
hue  and  capacity,  of  those  who  had  already  pre- 
ceded us  in  our  search  after  fortune.  About  three 
quarter's  way  down,  as  we  descended — which  we 
at  once  commenced  doing — we  found  a sort  of 
wooden  town,  built  of  rude  timber  and  thatched 
with  boughs.  This  was  called  the  Sonorian  town, 
and  was  inhabited  by  Mexicans.  Here  we  found 
a “ hotel,”  such  as  it  was,  kept  by  a Frenchman, 
and  as  we  wished  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  place, 
we  put  up  there  for  the  night. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  we  started  for  the 
river  bottom,  aud  here,  on  a piece  of  level  sward, 
we  finally  pitched  our  tent,  emptied  our  stores, 
and  prepared  in  earnest  for  work.  Our  first 
attention  was  turned  to  the  construction  of  two 
“ cradles,”  as  they  are  called.  Within  three  or 
four  hours  we  had  them  finished  of  stout  deal 
planks  and  rockers,  with  firm  pieces  of  close  wire 
placed  horizontally  at  them  head.  Carrying  these, 
and  armed  Muth  pans,  shovels,  and  scoops,  we 
selected  our  first  position,  near  a “ bar,’’  aud 
plunging  boldly  into  the  stream,  commenced  our 
search.  It  required  three  of  us  to  work  a “ cradle 
one  shovelled  the  sand  upon  the  wires  of  the  cradle, 
which  allowed  only  the  smaller  particles  of  earth 
and  sand  to  fall  through;  a second  labourer  kept 
rocking  the  cradle  constantly;  aud  a third,  kept 
flinging  water  upon  the  mass  of  earth  inside.  The 
thick  black  sediment  remaining  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cradle  was  afterwards  scooped  out  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  It  was  tremendously  hard  work, 
especially  when  the  sun  got  high,  but  the  certainty 
of  gain  sui>ported  us,  and  we  wrought  cheerfully, 
resting  an  hour  or  two  to  eat  our  dinner,  and  then 
commencing  again  as  merrily  as  ever.  Those  of 
us  who  were  not  engaged  on  the  “ cradle,”  were 
using  their  scoops  and  pans  (juite  as  diligently, 
and,  on  the  whole,  when  night  came,  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  oiir  first  day’s  earnings. 

We  continued  this  for  a week,  and  then  we 
changed  our  location,  and  began  to  think  of  other 
things,  to  which  a consideration  of  the  geology  of 
the  region  around  led  us. 
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The  gold  region  of  California  is  between  four 
and  five  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  broad,  following  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  This  area  will  probably  be  increased 
hereafter.  It  embraces  these  extensive  ranges  of 
hills  which  rise  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  terminate 
in  the  base  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Nevada. 
There  are  numerous  streams  arising  from  the 
springs  of  the  Sierra,  which  receive  the  water  from 
the  melting  snows  and  from  the  rains  in  the  wet 
season.  These  commence  in  November  and  end 
generally  in  April — although,  sometimes,  they 
extend  into  May. 

These  rivers  disembogue  into  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  and  are,  probably,  twenty  miles 
apart. 

The  principle  formation  in  these  hills  is  talcose 
slate;  the  superstratum,  sometimes  penetrating  to 
a great  depth,  is  quartz,  and  the  general  opinion, 
formed  by  ail  intelligent  men  who  have  examined 
the  region  is,  that  the  gold,  whether  in  detached 
pieces,  or  particles,  or  in  veins,  was  created  in 
combination  with  the  quartz.  For  gold  is  not 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  or  as  if  thrown 
lip  and  scattered  by  volcanic  action,  but  is  found 
only  in  particular  localities,  and  attended  by  parti- 
cular circumstances  and  indications.  It  is  found 
in  the  bars  and  shoals  of  rivers,  in  ravines,  and 
in  what  is  called  dry-diggings. 

The  gold  found  in  the  rivers  is,  evidently, 
brought  down  by  the  attrition  of  the  current, 
wearing  away  the  quartz,  and  bi’inging  the  gold 
down  with  it  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  as 
the  velocity  of  some  streams  is  greater  than  others, 
so  is  the  quantity  brought  down;  and  so,  also,  is 
the  size  of  the  particles  of  gold  determined.  In 
the  dry  season,  the  channels  are  mostly  without 
water,  and  the  gold  is  easily  collected  from  the 
margins  and  shallows. 

The  “dry-diggings,”  are  places  where  quartz 
containing  gold,  has  cropped  out,  and  crumbled  to 
fragments,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  water.  The  gold  has  been  left  as  it  was  made, 
in  all  imaginable  shapes  and  sizes,  from  a grain  to 
several  pounds  weight,  but  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  gold  so  found  has  more  or  less  quartz  adher- 
ing to  it. 

In  the  ravines,  the  largest  and  best  specimens 
of  gold  ai’e  found,  although  their  discovery  is,  by  no 
means,  certain;  as  a man  might  work  for  hours 
without  finding  a single  flake  or  lump,  while,  by 
continuing  in  the  rivers,  he  was  certain  to  earn 
more  or  less. 

Still  the  temptation  to  try  every  available  mode 
was  irresistible,  and  we  extended  our  area,  from  time 


to  time,  and  when  we  grew  wearied  by  stooping 
and  poking  in  the  water,  we  generally  tried  the 
ravines  and  dry  diggings.  By  this  means,  1 think, 
we  both  increased  our  gains  and  preserved  our 
health.  Occasionally,  however,  one  or  two  of  us 
had  slight  fever,  and  for  a week  in  July  I had  a 
smart  attack  of  an  intermittent;  but  nursing,  blue 
pill,  and  quinine,  restored  me,  as  they  did  all  of 
us,  and  our  temperate  and  systematic  diet,  (which 
I specially  recommend  to  all  gold  seekers,)  con- 
tributed mainly  to  that  consummation. 

Neither  were  we  much  inconvenienced  by  our 
neighbours.  As  the  season  advanced,  so  did  the 
new  comers  increase,  and  althongh  some  of  them 
were  well  disposed  enough  to  be  both  dishonest 
and  insolent,  still  our  little  party  were  all  deter- 
mined men,  and  were,  moreover,  supported  by  the 
more  civilized  and  industrious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ; and  thus,  generally  speaking,  we  escaped  any 
serious  loss  or  inconvenience. 

One  example  which  was  made  of  an  incorrigible 
thief  and  dr'unken  idler,  late  in  June,  had  a re- 
markably good  effect.  He  was  a German,  and 
was  evidently  endeavouring  to  organize  a gang  of 
all  those  who  were  tired  of  work,  or  who  found 
their  profits  not  quite  so  splendid  as  they  expected. 
At  length  he  stole  my  friend  Murphy’s  best  rifle, 
and  some  lumps  of  gold,  which  were  Incautiously 
left  in  the  tent.  He  could  not  have  ventured  on  a 
worse  person.  The  robbery  was  traced,  the  rifle 
found,  the  gold  known  by  a particular  mark  on 
one  lump,  weighing  about  thirteen  ounces,  and  the 
thief  was  seized  and  bound  while  he  lay  fast 
asleep.  A jury  of  the  most  re.spectable  men  was 
summoned,  and  as  the  fellow  could  not  deny  his 
crime,  he  was  found  guilty  at  once.  Were  it  not 
for  me  and  my  friend’s  influence,  he  would  have 
been  shot;  as  it  was,  we  could  not  prevent  un- 
pleasant consequences.  He  was  soundly  whipped 
by  one  square-shouldered  Snake  Indian,  and  his 
ears  were  completely  cropped  by  another,  hired  for 
the  puipose;  and  thus  marked  and  disfigured,  he 
was  banished  from  the  location,  with  the  assurance 
that  if  he  was  seen  amongst  us  again,  he  would 
be  shot  dow’n  like  a dog.  He  disappeared,  and  we 
never  saw  him  after. 

On  the  whole,  our  party  was  remarkably  fortu- 
nate. We  left  the  river  in  October,  having  worked 
unintermittingly,  and  with  excellent  success.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  we  had  several  men  at 
work  for  us,  some  Indians,  and  some  others,  prin- 
cipally Sonorians.  To  these  we  gave  half  the  gold 
they  washed  or  found  and  their  support,  and, 
although  we  paid  high  for  provisions,  still  the 
system  was  a profitable  one. 

One  way  in  which  we  employed  these  men,  wa.s 
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in  cutting  and  damming  a new  cliannel  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  yards,  of  tlic  river,  and  tlie  new 
bed,  thus  laid  bare,  invariably  yielded  a rich  re- 
turn. There  were  days  at  tliis  work  when  every 
man  engaged  in  it  collected  eight  ounces  of  pure 
gold,  but  then  there  were  others  when  half  that 
amount  was  not  gathered. 

We  were  also  fortunate  in  finding  out  two  or 
three  wells,  or  “ pockets,”  as  they  are  called, 
among  the  rocks,  and  from  these,  in  a few  days, 
we  extracted  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  what  are  called  “ gulches,”  also,  we  wei’c 
singularly  fortunate.  These  are  in  the  dry  digg- 
ings, and  the  metal  generally  lies  deep.  In  one 
of  them  it  lay  so  deep,  that  although  two  adven- 
turers had  tried  it  already,  they  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  as  not  worth  further  trouble.  Not  so  my 
friend  Murphy,  however.  lie  chanced  to  stumble 
upon  it  of  a Sunday  evening,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  he  and  I set  to  work.  At  the  close  of 
Tuesday  evening  we  had  taken  from  the  deserted 
hole  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Such  is 
perseverance,  and  the  good  luck  it  brings  with  it. 

The  largest  piece  of  gold  we  found  during  the 
season  weighed  four  pounds  two  ounces;  we  had 
others  of  from  two  pounds  down  to  a few  ounees, 
and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  newly  dammed  out 
parts  of  the  river,  pieces  of  two  or  three  ounces 
weight  would  be  scooped  up,  and  thrown  into  the 
washing  basket. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  fared  badly, 
cither.  When  we  chose  to  pay  extravagantly  for 
a good  dinner,  we  had  only  to  go  to  the  “ hotel,” 
and  we  could  have  venison,  turkey,  quail,  salmon, 
green  corn,  peas,  and  delicious  milk  and  butter. 
The  price  w'as  an  ounce  of  gold  a head,  which,  at 
the  New  York  mint,  was  worth  eighteen  dollars, 
and,  therefore,  as  it  may  bo  supposed,  we  did  not 
too  often  trouble  so  expensive  an  ordinary. 

On  the  twenty-first  October  we  cried  “content.” 
We  called  an  auction  of  our  tools  and  superfluous 
articles,  and  sold  them  to  excellent  profit,  to  those 
who  intended  to  winter  in  the  diggings. 

On  the  twenty-second  we  recommenced  our 
journey  to  San  Francisco,  bringing  away  from  the 
mines  just  forty-nine  pounds  four  ounces  of  gold 
each,  the  greater  part  of  it  pure,  as  the  profits  of 
our  expedition.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
did  not  suffer  a great  deal  during  our  labours,  as, 
betw'een  insects,  cramps  caught  in  the  water,  pains 
from  stooping,  &c.,  we  may  perhaps  be  said  to 
have  earned  our  gold  dearly;  still,  we  had  ample 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  “divide,”  and  1, 
for  one,  would  not  hesitate  over  again  to  incur  the 
same  danger  and  the  same  trouble,  if  sure  of  a 
similar  result.  k.  m.  is. 
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G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 

If  perfection  were  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity, 
rather  than  by  the  quality  of  an  author’s  w'orks, 
Mr.  James  could  evidently  show  claims  which  even 
the  most  fertile  of  his  rivals  cannot  approach. 
We  used  to  think  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  day,  a 
Hercules  of  industry;  but  neither  he,  nor  Bulwer, 
nor  Cooper,  nor  any  cotemporary,  can  at  all  ap- 
proximate to  the  infinite  number  of  volumes  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
pen  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Bulwer  has 
written  twenty-two  novels  and  romances;  Cooper, 
thirty- two  ; JIarryatt,  eighteen  ; Scott,  twenty- 
three  ; Mrs.  Trollope,  twenty-five  ; Mrs.  Gore, 
thirty-eight;  and  Mr.  forty-one / 

With  the  exception  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Northern  Wizai’d  himself,  it  w'ould  not  be  easy  to 
predict  how  much  of  this  vast  mass  of  literature 
is  destined  to  go  down  the  stream  of  immortality, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  everywhere 
abounds  with  the  materiel  out  of  which  fame  is 
manufactured,  had  not  the  bad  taste,  or  perhaps 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  artificers  marred  the 
work  in  the  moulding  of  it.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  resist  the  invitations  of  a ready-money  pub- 
lisher, or  to  exercise  anything  like  a wise  discre- 
tion, when  the  temptation  he  offers  is  placed 
immediately  before  the  eyes  of  an  author  or  au- 
thoress, whose  vanity  and  avarice  are  both  satisfied 
in  yielding  to  it. 

We  do  not  know  a single  one  among  the  living 
race  of  writers  to  whom  the  foregoing  observations 
ap])ly  with  greater  force  than  Mr.  James.  Few 
indeed  among  them  set  out  in  their  literary  career 
with  a fiiirer  stock  to  commence  with,  and  although 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  he  has  earned  a fair 
fiune,  and  that  he  deserves  it, — still,  in  reading 
over  his  actual  performance,  we  are  struck  not 
only  Avith  the  Amstness  and  variety  of  his  resources, 
but  with  the  utter  carelessness  Avith  Avhich  he 
sometimes  uses  them. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  at  the  outset  of 
his  course  he  Avas  tempted  into  the  field,  like  many 
others  Avho  have  lived,  and  died,  and  been  for- 
gotten, by  the  extraordinary  popularity  Avhich 
attended  the  historical  novels  of  Scott.  Like  all 
men  avIio  have  succeeded  greatly,  the  triuuqihs  of 
that  extraordinary  man  produced  a host  of  imi- 
tators, each  of  Avhom  fancied  himself  ccpial  to  the 
great  master.  'Plic  tlucncy  of  his  style,  and  the 
wondeiful  facility  and  certainty  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas 
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cniibled  to  stanij)  iiKlivUlnality  on  his  characters, 
and  to  place  them  living  and  hreathing  het'ore  his 
readers,  tempted  others  with  a similar  amhition 
hat  inferior  resources  to  follow  in  paths  apparently 
so  easily  ti'odden.  It  is  no  mean  praise  to  Mr. 
James  to  say,  that  among  the  countless  adven- 
turers who  hazarded  so  perilous  an  emprize,  there 
was  not  one  who  came  so  near  to  the  great  origi- 
nal, or  who  so  nearly  approached  him  in  enahling 
us  to  follow  out  our  historical  associations  by  a 
reference  to  his  pages.  The  art  with  which  he 
conceals  his  art,  is,  to  be  sure,  wanting  in  that 
fine  but  imperceptible  finish,  which,  in  the  por- 
traiture of  Sir  Walter,  so  much  astonishes  and  so 
perfectly  satisfies  us.  He  does  not  by  a single 
dash  of  his  pen  afford  us  the  means  of  reading  the 
character — nay,  the  very  nature  of  the  personage 
to  whom  he  introduces  us,  at  a glance — and  often, 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  his  painting  more  life-like 
and  striking,  he  misses  his  aim  altogether,  and  by 
a painful  and  wordy  elaboration,  mars  the  very 
effect  which  he  most  wishes  to  produce,  and  leaves 
his  readers  puzzled  and  perplexed,  rather  than 
pleased  or  more  perfectly  instructed.  In  the  opener 
and  bolder  characters  of  history,  whose  virtues 
and  vices  lie  almost  on  the  surface,  and  whose 
qualities  and  character’s  are  so  evident  and  trans- 
parent as  to  render  failure  nearly  impossible,  he 
leaves  us  little  to  say;  but  there  are  others  more 
subtle  and  difficult — more  broken  by  the  complica- 
tion of  passions,  or  by  the  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment— that  would  seem  to  be  altogether  beyond 
him.  He  can  deal  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
Francis  the  First  of  F’rance, — with  the  Eighth 
Harry  of  England,  or  Philip  Augustus,  so  as  to 
impress  us  with  a fair  opinion  of  his  skill,  and  a 
great  one  of  his  industi’y  ; but  there  his  power 
contracts.  He  can  open  to  us  the  pagentry  of 
“ The  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,”  and  depict  in  suffi- 
ciently striking  colours  the  principal  characters  that 
figured  upon  its  gorgeous  surface  ; but  we  feel  at 
once  that  the  tournament  of  Ivanhoe  is  beyond  him, 
and  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  grasp  the  subtler 
and  more  delicate  and  diSicult  points  in  such  a 
character  as  “ Richelieu,”  in  his  own  romance  of 
that  name,  makes  it  at  once  evident  how  incom- 
petent he  would  have  been  to  deal  with  the  King 
Johns  and  the  Louis  the  Elevenths,  which,  among 
all  the  portraits  of  his  wonderful  cotemporary, 
gives  us  the  highest  opinion  of  his  inimitable 
genius. 

We  are,  to  be  sure,  trying  Mr.  James  at  pre- 
sent by  a high  standard,  beside  which  comparative 
failure  is  anything  but  disgraceful,  and  we  shall 
now  quit  it,  and  endeavour  to  test  him  on  his  own 
merits,  and  say  for  what  we  think  he  deserves 


credit  and  popularity,  and  in  what  his  i)rincipal 
defects  arc  found  to  lie.  There  are  few  or  none 
of  his  cotemporaries  who  can  plan  or  put  together 
the  materials  of  a story  with  greater  skill,  and 
there  is  not  one  among  them  more  fertile  in  inci- 
dent, or  who  turns  his  incidents  to  better  account 
during  the  i)rogrcss  of  his  story,  than  he.  In  his 
historical  romances  this  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
evident,  as  the  necessity  of  interpolating  fiction 
with  fact— of  dovetailing  the  real  and  the  ideal 
together — creates  a difficulty  which  he  is  not  al- 
ways able  to  overleap;  but  in  his  domestic  novels 
we  at  once  perceive  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
and  the  readiness  of  his  resources,  and  we  travel 
on  with  him  from  scene  to  scene,  and  from  inci- 
dent to  incident,  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  he  leads 
us  into  a labyrinth  he  is  quite  capable  of  leading 
us  out  of  it  again,  and  quite  easy  in  our  mind, 
that  let  the  web  he  weaves  around  us  be  ever  so 
tangled  and  complicated,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  it  will  come  all  right  at  last.  Take 
his  “ Gipsey,”  for  instance,  or  his  “ Robber,”  his 
“ Stepmother,”  or  still  better,  his  “ Morley  Ern- 
stein,”  and  any  one  of  them  will  illustrate  our 
meaning  ; and  without  troubling  our  reader  to 
enter  upon  a critical  analysis  of  works  so  justly 
popular,  we  think  our  proposition  will  be  suffi- 
ciently evident,  and  that  one  of  his  greatest  at- 
tractions will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  perfect  com- 
pleteness of  his  execution,  and  the  genuine  unra- 
velment  of  his  story,  freed  from  the  confusion 
and  huddling  together  of  characters  and  incidents, 
which  so  often  mar  our  pleasure  in  reading  the 
creations  of  Cooper,  and  Bulwer,  and  Lever,  and 
even  of  Charles  Dickens  himself,  the  greatest  and 
most  careful  of  them  all. 

There  is  another  excellent  quality  to  be  accorded 
to  Mr.  James,  and  it  is  one  that,  in  these  days  of 
lax  literary  morality,  we  should  be  very  ungrateful 
to  forget.  We  mean  his  total  freedom  from  that 
most  objectionable  philosophy,  which,  although  an 
article  imported  from  our  lively  Gallic  neighbours, 
has  found  but  too  much  favour  amongst  us,  and 
has  already  tempted  men  of  high  standing,  and 
who  should  have  known  better,  to  forsake  the 
opener  and  more  honest  paths  to  renown,  in  order 
to  establish  a new  sort  of  fame,  on  a more  discre- 
ditable, and,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  a more  insecure 
foundation.  To  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  Mr.  James 
has  carefully  avoided  all  these  alluring  but  dange- 
rous excitements,  which  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
which,  had  he  so  chosen,  might  have  been  made 
available  by  one  endowed  with  such  fertile  imagi- 
native powers  as  he  confessedly  is.  After  perusing 
a single  one  of  his  works,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
have  cost  him  but  little  trouble  to  outrival  Sue, 
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Dumas,  Sand,  and  the  whole  of  them,  in  strong 
contrasts  and  monstrous  caricatures  of  humanity, 
in  which  the  demon  and  the  deity  are  so  evenly 
blended,  that,  until  the  angel’s  wing  or  the  cloven 
foot  appears  at  last,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say 
which  will  have  the  supremacy;  and  we  conceive 
it  is  a mark  of  his  judgment  and  good  taste,  as 
well  as  his  correct  principle,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten  to  him,  that,  in  no  one 
instance  has  he  ever  condescended  to  use  his  power 
for  an  evil  purpose,  or  stooped  to  pander  to  pru- 
riency or  passion  in  order  to  emulate  a rival,  or  to 
secure  a sale. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  Mr.  James  is,  in  his 
too  anxious  elaboration  of  everything  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  touch,  whether  it  be  a castle  or  a 
mountain — a heroine’s  dress,  or  her  handmaiden’s 
manipulation  of  a chicken  pie.  There  is  a down- 
right, business-like  air  in  his  descriptions,  which, 
so  far  from  leaving  anything  to  be  understood  by 
even  the  weakest  imagination,  wearies  us  by  its 
extreme  minuteness,  and  delays  the  progress  of 
the  story,  without  any  adequate  recompense  for 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  break.  Besides,  he  is 
not  even  a first- rate  ]>ainter  in  this  way.  We  wade 
through  his  long  descriptions,  rather  than  read 
them,  and  however  glowing  may  be  the  scenery 
he  travels  through,  the  mind  remains  unimpressed 
by  its  beauties,  after  his  most  laborious  efforts  to 
detail  them.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  “ Gipsey,” 
and  “Morley  Ernstein,”  we  meet  with  better 
things,  and  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
hastily  sketched  from  nature  herself,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  much  anxiety  as  to  their  after  ap- 
pearance, they  are  the  best  and  most  artist-like 
things  in  this  way  that  their  author  has  accom- 
plished. Intact,  his  “system” — for  we  are  sure 
he  is  a system-monger — is  an  imperfect  one,  and 
we  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  own 
fame,  and  certainly  much  pleasanter  for  his  readers, 
had  he  always  delivered  himself  up  to  the  impulse 
of  feeling  and  association,  rather  than  to  a deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  a more  scientific  way. 

The  same  objections  which  are  to  be  found  with 
his  painting  and  portraiture,  hold  good  also  with 
his  dialogue,  lie  has  neither  the  jtolish  of  Bulv'cr 
or  D’Israeli,  the  smartness  of  Mrs.  Gore  or  Mrs. 
Trollope,  the  rattle  of  Lorrequer,  and  much  less 
the  carefid  finish  of  Dickens.  When  his  personages 
begin  to  speak,  they  never  seem  to  know  when  to 
stop,  and  they  do  not  speak  well  enough  to  make 
their  loquacity  amusing.  Moreover,  they  w'ant 
variety.  There  is  no  individuality  among  them — 
there  is  no  great  original  stamp  fixed  upon  any 
one  of  them,  that,  in  long  years  after  we  have 
done  with  them,  brings  them  up  again  before  our 


mind’s  eye,  as  fresh,  racy,  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
the  very  first  moment  we  hear  them  alluded  to. 
Among  the  vast  crowd  of  personages  presented  to 
us  by  Mr.  James  in  his  hundred  and  twenty-three 
volumes,  there  is  not  one  of  them  fastens  itself 
with  even  tolerable  persistency  to  our  imagination. 
We  read  his  stories  as  a whole,  because,  as  we 
before  said,  his  groupings  are  good,  and  his  inci- 
dents are  exciting  and  well  carried  out,  but  when 
that  is  done,  the  pleasure  conveyed  by  them  is 
altogether  at  an  end ; the  volumes  drop  from  our 
hand  and  our  memory  together;  we  retire  a 
good  deal  disappointed  that  so  much  elaboration 
should  lead  to  no  better  result,  and  that  personages 
so  ceremoniously  introduced  should  break  down  so 
thoroughly  after  their  very  first  bow  to  their  au- 
dience, w'ithout  a single  sentiment  of  sympathy  or 
affection  to  support  them.  But  so  it  is. 
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“ And  many  a weary  night  outwatehed  the  stare.” — Byron. 

I. 

Weeping  for  thee  at  the  stilly  time 

When  bells  are  pealing  their  midnight  chime; 

Weeping  for  thee  when  the  dawn  is  nigh. 

And  stars  grow  faint  in  the  morning  sky  ; 

Sadly  and  lonely  my  tears  fall  fast. 

As  I think  on  thee  and  the  cheerful  past, 

On  the  truth  and  love  of  thy  guileless  heart — 

Upon  what  thou  wert  and  on  what  thou  art — 
Wearily  weeping  and  watching  for  thee. 

Life  hath  no  pleasui-e,  no  peace  for  me. 

II. 

Weeping  for  thee  with  an  aching  breast. 

When  the  world  lies  hushed  in  its  balmy  rest ; 

When  even  the  friendless  and  houseless  sleep. 

In  silence  and  sorrow  I watch  and  weep ; 

With  nought  to  soothe  but  some  native  air, 

You  loved  to  hear  when  you  thought  me  fair ; 

No  song  to  cheer  and  no  word  to  bless. 

But  my  infant’s  voice  and  its  fond  caress : 

Werrily  weeping  and  watching  for  thee 
Life  hath  no  pleasure  no  peace  for  me. 

III. 

List’ning  to  thee  I lament  no  more, 

When  I hear  thy  step  at  the  opening  door ; 

Looking  on  thee,  I no  longer  mourn, 

But  cheerfully  welcome  thy  late  retium. 

And  fondly  meeting  as  oft’  we  met, 

I'orgetting  each  sorrow  and  deep  regret. 

Still,  still  do  I hope  that  the  time  may  come 
When  thou  wilt  not  rove  from  thy  own  sweet  home, 
And  weeping  and  watching  no  more  for  thee, 

Life  shall  have  pleasure  and  peace  for  me. 
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rarewcll,  thou  dear  and  hallowed  earth 
\\'liich  1 have  loved  so  well, 
hair  land  that  gave  my  fathers  birth, 

Ah  exile  siglis  farewell ! 

Though  Fate  my  dreary  path  has  crossed, 
And  forced  my  steps  to  flee, 

I mourn  not  for  the  crown  I’ve  lost. 

My  tears  are  all  for  thee. 

My  brave,  brave  friends  are  now  no  more. 
My  tiercest  foes  are  near, 

My  lone,  lone  bark  is  on  the  shore. 

Yet  still  I linger  here. 

The  wretch  will  turn  to  look  upon 
False  love’s  forsaken  chain. 

And  sigh  to  think  it’s  visions  gone. 
Though  every  sigh  be  vain. 

Forget  not  him  in  happier  times 

Whose  heart,  though  forced  to  roam. 
Will  turn  to  trace  midst  gentle  climes 
The  path  that  leads  to  home. 

Whatever  fate  my  soul  must  dare. 
Where'er  my  wandeiangs  be, 
lily  sigh,  my  tear,  my  dying  prayer. 

Dear  land,  will  be  for  thee  ! 


jCtfttrs  nil  Unmatit  frminniij. 

I COMMENCE,  as  I think  I ought,  by  adverting  to 
the  present  system  of  education  bestowed  upon 
young  females,  which,  in  some  particulars,  I conceive 
to  be,  generally  speaking,  exceedingly  defective.  I 
do  not  now  speak  merely  of  the  accomplishments 
learned  at  school,  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
tutors,  or  governesses,  but  of  the  acquirements 
equally  needful  and  equally  graceful  also,  w'hich 
fit  them  to  preside  over  a family,  or  to  increase 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  those  who  surround 
them,  as  well  as  their  own. 

Formerly  the  accusation  made  against  females 
was,  that  they  knew  nothing  beyond  their  own 
family  concerns;  in  the  present  day,  it  runs  but 
too  often  the  other  way,  and  you  hear  it  said,  that 
they  know  little  about  them.  Undoubtedly,  in 
every  rank  of  life,  there  are  many  who  unite  habits 
of  utility  to  the  cultivation  of  their  talents;  but  my 
impression  is,  that  in  no  instance  ought  this  com- 
bination to  be  neglected,  and  that  it  is  quite  as 
incumbent  on  the  mother  of  a family  to  overlook 
the  acquirements  of  her  daughters  in  that  branch 
of  knowledge  termed  “ Domestic  economy,”  and  to 
insist  on  its  being  learned,  as  to  superintend  their 
musical  education,  or  to  see  that  they  become  pro- 
ficients in  those  lighter  accomplishments,  w'hich 
admittedly,  sweeten  and  even  dignify  life,  but 
come  to  us  doubly  welcome,  when  we  know 
that  their  possessors,  can  lay  them  aside  grace- 
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fully,  in  order  to  take  uj)  other  pursuits  less  showy, 
but,  at  least,  equally  necessary. 

In  advancing  life,  when  a girl  of  moderate  rank 
and  pretension  becomes  a wife  and  a mother,  this 
branch  of  information  is  forced  upon  her.  She 
cannot  secure  her  husband’s  respect  or  the  world’s 
esteem  without  becoming,  in  some  degree,  a profi- 
cient in  it.  The  due  regulation  of  her  household 
depends  upon  its  acquisition ; and  if  her  ignorance 
of  it  is  glaring,  or  her  dislike  to  it  unconquerable, 
the  evil  consequences  are  sure  to  extend  beyond 
herself,  and  to  involve  every  one  connected  with 
her.  The  unenviable  reputation  of  being  what  is 
familiarly  called  “a  bad  manager,”  is  one  of  the  very 
last  to  which  any  reasonable  human  being  should 
consent  to,  because  it  seems  to  include  both 
physical  and  mental  inferiority;  and  yet,  without 
some  considerable  proficiency  in  the  humble  science 
of  which  I am  the  advocate,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  such  an  appellation. 

Every  one  knows  that  a very  moderate  income, 
well  managed,  is  quite  capable  of  aflbrding  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  which  one  of  double  the  amount, 
expended  in  a careless  or  unmethodical  manner, 
cannot  insure;  and  it  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to 
hear  a degree  of  wonder  expressed  how  certain 
persons  with  large  families,  can  make  so  respecta- 
ble an  appearance  as  they  do  on  the  limited  income 
which  they  are  known  to  possess.  Yet  the  wonder 
vanishes,  when  we  are  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
mystery,  and  to  observe  every  member  of  this 
harmonious  hive  contributing  its  own  mite  of 
honey  to  the  general  prosperity.  The  master  and 
mistress  of  it  without  discordance,  and  happy  in 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  basis  of  content;  the  children, 
e-ach  in  their  turn,  made  happy  in  the  occupation 
of  serving  themselves,  and  thereby  preparing  to 
sustain  their  character  respectably  in  future  life; 
the  servants,  bound  or  obliged  to  follow  the  excel- 
lent examples  so  cheerfully  and  constantly  placed 
before  them,  and  thus  hoarding  up  practical  and 
precious  wisdom  for  themselves  and  others ; trades- 
people satisfied  with  the  punctuality  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  willing  to  give  their  goods  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms  to  those  whose  money  is  certain, 
and  known  to  be  so;  and  friends  only  too  happy 
to  share  in  the  acquaintance  and  society  of  those 
who  have  something  better  than  the  mere  luxuries 
of  life  to  offer — whose  claims  to  consideration  and 
respect  are  founded,  not  on  rank  or  on  wealth, 
but  solely  on  the  power  which  their  prudence, 
their  intelligence,  and  their  domestic  virtues,  give 
them  to  confer  pleasure  on  others  by  their  asso- 
ciation, without  disturbing  their  own  regulations, 
or  creating  inconvenience  to  themselves. 
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Now  all  these  desirable  results  arc  brought 
about  by  that  particular  kind  of  training  which  a 
correct  knowledge  of  “ Domestic  Economy”  in- 
cludes. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  knowledge 
should  be  confined  to  the  female  head  of  a family 
alone.  It  is  evident  that  the  effort  must  be  a joint 
one,  in  order  to  achieve  success.  “Bad  managers” 
are  not  confined  solely  to  my  own  sex,  and,  al- 
though a prudent  and  economical  wife  can  do  much 
to  preserve  or  to  restore,  still,  her  powers,  as  well 
as  her  resources,  are  limited,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  good  effects  of  Ij^r  regulations  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  countenance  and  support  which  she 
receives.  The  same  spirit  of  order  which  is  com- 
mendable in  a woman,  is  equally  necessary,  even 
for  domestic  puiqioses,  in  a man,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  candour  also.  No  man  should  choose  a 
woman  as  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
whom  he  is  not  prepared  to  make  in  reality,  what 
she  is  assumed  to  be;  and,  woman  as  I am,  I shall 
still  venture  to  assert  that  mutuality  of  confidence, 
as  well  as  mutuality  of  affection,  is  always  neces- 
sary to  invite  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  secure  con- 
tent. I have  myself  known  admirable  and  exem- 
plary women,  who  have  been  blamed  for  “ extra- 
vagance,” and  have  even  been  said  to  assist  in 
their  husband’s  downfal,  who  have  nev’er  known 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  or  been  consulted  upon 
them  at  all ; find  who  persisted  in  their'  usual  rate 
of  expenditure,  solely  because  they  believed  they 
were  satisfying  his  tastes,  and  continuing  his  com- 
forts, without  having  an  idea  that  they  w'cre  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  inoelcration,  or  injuring  his 
income.  This,  however,  is  an  ungracious  subject, 
upon  which  1 am  not  called  to  enter  further. 

In  speaking,  as  I have  done,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  young  females  becoming  conversant 
with  the  rules  and  practices  of  Domestic  Economy, 
I beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I do  not  contem- 
plate any  interference  with  their  general  course  of 
education.  It  is  not  necessary.  The  training  HT 
am  di.sposed  to  recommend  is  furthered,  rather 
than  impeded  by  everything  that  tends  to  enlarge 
the  mind  or  cultivate  the  intellect.  Almost  inva- 
riably I have  found  the  thoroughly  accomplished 
woman  a good  and  neat  housekeeper,  and  where 
the  opportunities  of  improvement  have  been  offered 
and  neglected,  I have  only  too  frequently  remarked 
that  the  indolence  or  indifference  which  caused  it, 
has  extended  itself,  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
wife  and  mother  have  suffered  in  projiortion. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  two 
jnirsuits  of  domestic  and  general  education  to  pro- 
ceed together,  that  I am  an  advocate  of  “ home 
education.”  'The  girl  who  is  reared  by  her  prudent 
mother's  side  and  under  her  eye,  must  be  supposed  to 


possess  advantages  which  the  inhabitant  of  a large 
seminary  cannot  hope  to  enjoy,  howevei-  excellent  the 
public  establishment  may  be.  And  it  is  in  the  eailier 
peiiods  of  life  that  those  valuable  domestic  habits 
are  most  easily  formed,  and  that  industrial  system, 
if  I may  so  tenn  it,  laid  doivn,  which  is  destined 
hereafter  to  have  such  material  consequences.  If 
I am  right,  it  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a ]iublie  school,  wherein  the  hours 
devoted  to  education  and  accomplishment  are  alter- 
nated with  the  recreation  necessary  to  enable  the 
scholars  to  resume  their  studies  'with  effect,  and 
with  nothing  more  ; so  that  upon  her  return  to  her 
O'mi  home,  after  years  of  application,  the  object  of 
so  much  solicitude  and  care  has  yet  another  branch 
of  her  education  to  commence,  before  she  is  fitted 
to  take  that  place  in  society  for  which  she  is 
destined,  and  before  she  can  ventm-e  upon  its  duties 
so  as  to  perform  them  creditably,  and  with  satis- 
faetiou  either  to  herself  or  others. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  to  be  used  in 
favor  of  domestic  education  rather  than  a public 
one,  which  I do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
ndthhold.  In  the  mixed  classes  of  a public  .school, 
it  has  been  objeeted  that  ideas  and  feelings  find 
them  way  from  one  gi’ade  to  another,  which  are  by 
no  means  favorable  to  the  calm  contemplation  of 
the  avocations  and  quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life.  Visions  of  dress,  of  pleasure,  of  fashion,  of 
enjoyment,  are  apt  to  float  across  the  young  iinagi- 
uation  in ‘its  moments  of  leisure  or  relaxation,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others ; and  thus,  instead  of 
becoming,  upon  her  return  home,  a source  of  comfort 
and  assistance  to  her  parents,  she  pines  and  frets 
after  the  amusements  and  dissiiiations  of  life,  and 
has  much  to  unlearn  as  well  as  much  to  learn,  before 
she  dan  rid  herself  of  associations  forced  upon  her  by 
circumstances  and  contact  at  first,  or  condescend  to 
the  performance  of  functions  she  has  heard  spoken 
of  by  her  companions  as  servile  and  undignified. 

Now  all  this  is  avoided  by  domestic  education 
and  association.  It  is  not  nece.ssary  to  curtail  a 
single  hour  of  either  .amusemgnt  or  study  in  order 
to  form  a child’s  mind  to  the  observance  of  useful 
and  .systematie  habits  which  she  sees  in  full  prac- 
tice about  her — which  have,  grown  Avith  her  growth 
— Avhich  insensibly  instil  themselves  into  her  mind, 
and  of  which  she  is  at  every  moment  of  her  life 
feeling  the  benefit  and  the  use.  She  becomes  a good 
manager,  a steady  housekei'per,  a valuable  assistant 
to  her  parents,  her  relatives,  and  friends,  and  a usiTul 
member  of  society  as  well  as  an  orna.mental  one. 

AVith  my  reader’s  permission,  my  lU'xt  l('t(er 
will  enter  upon  a more  practical  part  of  my  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Discomfited,  but  not  overcome,  by  his  ill-success, 
in  the  contest  for  the  Ballynialion  dispensary, 
Doctor  O’Gorman,  (Vanderkyst’s  professional 
rival,)  retired  to  a small  town,  some  miles  distant 
where  the  popular  party  prevailed,  and  as  every- 
thing in  Ireland,  from  the  election  of  a member  of 
parliament  to  the  appointment  of  a village  post- 
master, is  made  a question  of  party,  his  talents 
soon  procured  him  here  a better  post  than  he 
had  lost.  Doctor  O’Gorman  was,  indeed,  a very 
difterent  jierson  from  Doctor  Vanderkyst.  He 
had  a genius  for  everything,  but  in  his  profession 
he  was  a thorough  enthusiast.  To  hear  him  speak 
one  would  imagine  that  the  whole  human  species 
were  to  him  a subject  of  interest,  only  inasmuch 
as  they  furuished  a field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
medical  art.  The  healthy  mass  of  the  population 
were,  in  his  eyes,  so  much  human  rubbish,  wholly 
useless  for  any  purpose  in  which  he  took  an  in- 
terest; it  was  amongst  the  diseased  and  helpless 
portion  of  the  community,  that  he  reaped  a golden 
harvest  of  professional  knowledge.  Not  that 
he  was  mercenary — far  from  it — a more  disin- 
terested being,  so  far  as  mere  gold  was  concerned, 
did  not  breathe — it  was  solely  at  the  lamp  of  pro- 
fessional enquiry  and  analysis  that  his  activity  was 
kindled.  A man  labouring  under  a perplexing 
heart  disease,  or  chronic  pleurisy,  was,  to  him,  an 
object  of  more  profoundly  serious  interest,  than  a 
monarch  on  his  throne;  and  an  eye  made  dim  by 
cataract,  or  amaurosis,  had  more  attractions  for 
his  scientific  mind,  than  the  brightest  that  ever 
beamed  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashioh.  There 
seemed  even  a degree  of  inhumanity,  which  he  was 
in  reality  far  from  feeling,  in  his  mode  of  contem- 
plating the  condition  of  his  patients.  A lovely 
young  mother  dying  in  the  arms  of  a distracted 
husband,  and  weeping  children,  was  spoken  of  by 
him  as  a “ very  interesting  case  of  hyperemia;” 
and  a dissipated  tradesman  snatched  suddenly  away 
from  the  bosom  of  a helpless  family,  figured,  in  the 
doctor’s  memoranda,  one  of  the  ‘‘  most  beautiful 
internal  lesions  in  the  world.”  In  short,  from  the 
moment  he  was  made  ac(juainted  with  a person’s 
disorder,  he  appeared  to  see  nothing  of  the  indivi- 
dual but  his  disease,  and  saw  and  spoke  of  the 
persons  before  him,  not  as  men  or  women,  as 
they  seemed  to  ordinary  people,  but  as  swelled 
livers,  ossified  hearts,  hideous  aneurisms,  or  hepa- 


tized  lungs,  according  as  they  happened  to  bo 
affected.  These  peculiarities,  however,  did  not 
interfere  either  with  the  doctor’s  fame,  or  his 
fortune.  The  country  people,  who  are  alwaj'S  in 
the  main,  shrewd  ami  correct  observers,  were 
clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  Doctor 
O’Gorman  was  a better  physician  than  was  to  be 
found  in  every  hedge,  and  he  had,  very  soon,  as 
much  business  on  hands  as  he  could  easily  attend 
to.  It  should  also,  in  justice  to  his  character,  be 
stated,  that  the  apparent  want  of  feeling — above 
referred  to — was  purely  the  result  of  professional 
abstraction,  and  that  practically  a more  humane 
and  kindly-hearted  person  did  not  exist. 

It  happened  one  night,  while  the  doctor  was 
reading  in  his  bed-room,  surrounded  by  a heap  of 
medical  statistics,  journals,  and  other  publications, 
all  relating  to  liis  profession,  that  a messenger 
amved  to  summon  him,  in  great  haste,  to  attend  a 
lady,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  as  it  was 
said,  while  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
doctor  did  but  wait  to  till  two  or  three  small 
bottle.s,  and  put  a few  powders  of  different  kinds 
into  his  pocket,  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
accompanied  the  messenger.  They  had  ridden  as 
far  as  a cross-road,  in  a lonely  part  of  the  country, 
when  the  doctor  was  astonished  to  observe  what 
seemed  a hackney  carriage,  near  which  were  two 
men  on  horseback,  muffled  in  long  camlet  cloaks, 
and  with  their  faces  concealed,  all  seeming  to 
await  their  arrival.  As  he  approached,  one  of  the 
horsemen  addressed  him  in  an  English  accent, 
accompanied  by  what  appeared  to  the  doctor  to  be 
a military  air, 

“Doctor  O’Gorman,  I presume?” 

The  little  doctor  politely  touched  his  hat,  and 
bowed  in  acquiescence,  a courtesy  which  was  suita- 
bly acknowledged  by  the  stranger. 

“ We  have  been  waiting  for  you  some  time, 
doctor.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  alight 
and  get  into  the  carnage,  we  will  soon  bring  you 
to  your  patient.  You  may  trust  your  horse  to  my 
servant.  He  is  a very  careful  fellow.” 

The  bewildered  doctor  alighted,  without  well 
knowing  what  to  make  of  the  invitation.  He 
had  scarcely,  however,  taken  his  seat  in  the  car- 
riage, when  the  horseman,  who  had  before  addressed 
him,  and  who  seemed  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  whole  group,  advanced  to  the  open  door  and 
said : — 

“ Now  Doctor  O’Gorman  let  me,  in  the  first  place, 
assure  you  that  no  harm  or  disrespect  wdiatsoever 
is  intended  you.  In  the  next, you  must  understand 
that  peculiar  circumstances,  not  only  render  it 
unfit  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  name 
or  condition  of  the  lady,  who  requires  your  good 
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offices,  but  that  you  sliould  obtain  even  the  re- 
motest clue  to  eitlier.  You  will  have  the  goodness 
to  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  until  you  are  safely  rc- 
conducted  to  this  spot,  which  shall  be  when  your 

skill  shall  have  been  successful,  or  ” the 

stranger  made  an  anxious  pause, “ or  shall  be 

no  longer  needed.  Comply — and  you  will  impose 
a debt  of  lasting  gratitude  on  persons  wdio  may  yet 
have  it  in  their  power  to  show  the  sense  of  your 
kindness  and  your  ability,  in  a way  more  gratify- 
ing to  their  own  feelings,  than  by  the  liberal 
payment  which  I promise  you  you  jhall  receive  upon 
the  spot.  Refuse — or  make  the  least  effort  to 
excite  alarm,  and  I have  a very  excellent  case  of 
pistols  here  beneath  my  cloak,  with  the  contents  of 
one  or  both  of  which  you  shall  be  intimately 
.acquainted,  before  human  hand  has  power  to 
rescue  you.” 

Doctor  O’Gorm.an,  who  was  as  fearless  as  men 
of  simple  intentions  usually  are,  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  tone  of  this  address.  His  first  thought  was  to 
show  fight  upon  the  inst.ant,  unarmed  as  be  was, 
and  make  a dash  for  his  horse,  but  the  mass  of 
odds  induced  him  previously  to  see  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  a parley. 

“ Sir,”  s.aid  he,  “ your  accent  .and  your  appe.ar- 
ance  would  lead  me  to  suppose  you  were  a gentle- 
man, but  I feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  your  speech 
to  me,  leads  to  a different  inference.  I shall  not 
submit  to  be  blindfolded ; and  1 cannot  but  feel 
surprised  that  a military  man,  as  I judge  you  to 
be,  should  not  be  aware  that  the  honour  of  a pro- 
fession.al  man  is,  in  all  cases,  a better  security’  for 
silence  than  any^  snch  precaution.” 

“ Doctor,”  replied  the  stranger,  without  altering 
his  resolute  tone  in  the  least.  “ I forgive  your 
otiensive  language,  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  which  seem  to  justify  it;  and  partly, 
that  1 have,  at  this  moment,  far  weightier  thoughts 
at  heart  than  consulting  the  inclin.atious  of  aini.ser- 
able  pride.  I must  still  insist  on  your  wearing 
this  bandage  over  your  eyes — not  that  I entei'tain 
the  slightest  doubt  of  your  honour — but  that  if 
(jucstions  should  afterw.ards  arise,  you  may  be 
enabled  to  answer  with  truth,  that  you  re.ally  know 
nothing  of  what  they  in, ay'  seek  to  learn  from  yani. 
When  1 add  too,  doctor,  that  the  honour  of  a lady 
is  engaged ” 

“ Oil,  ho!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a laugh, 
“sits  the  wind  in  that  ijuarter,  eh?” 

“ .Mistake  not  my  meaning,  sir,”  rejilied  the 
stranger,  with  a sudden  sternness  of  tone  and  de- 
meanour--“  the  lady  ol' whom  1 s\)eak  is  as  far 
above  furnishing  a cause  for  your  coarse  suspicion 
as  1 am  from  allowing  of  its  exiiression.  I .siioke 


not  of  what  is,  but  of  what  might  ajipear.  Rut  in 
truth,  doctor,”  he  added,  hastily  resuming  his 
frank  and  afl'able  tone — “ you  will  confer  a favour 
on  me  by  complying  at  once  with  what  1 sugge.st; 
for  the  time  is  precious,  and  the  life  of  an  angel  is 
at  stake.” 

“ Never  mind — never  mind,”  replied  the  doctor, 
who  began,  as  he  thought,  to  sec  more  clearly 
how  matters  stood,  “ say  no  more  about  it,  but 
put  on  the  bandage — I see  how  it  is.  Rut  don’t 
think  to  make  a fool  of  me,  with  any  rigmarole 
balderdash  about  honour  and  innocence,  and  all 
th.at — -it  may  suit  your  purjiose  to  talk  that  w'ay 
you  know,  but  you'll  .allow  me  to  believe  just  as 
much  of  it  as  I find  convenient.  Come— come — 
never  sigh  so  heavily — I'm  mute  as  the  grave.” 

The  stranger  fastened  the  bandage  firmly  on  the 
doctor’s  eyes,  and  then  took  his  place  beside  him 
in  the  carriage.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than 
the  driver  and  horsemen,  who  seemed  to  have  all 
received  their  orders  before-hand,  set  off  at  a rate 
corresponding  with  what  the  stranger  intimated  of 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  They  had  not  gone  far 
when  the  latter  broke  silence  in  reply  to  the  hint 
of  the  doctor,  above  given. 

“ Doctor,”  he  said,  “ I mind  a jest  as  little  as 
any  man — but  I think  it  right  to  caution  you 
against  dropping  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a sus- 
picion as  you  intimated  to  me,  in  the  hearing  of 
your  patient.  It  would  be  likely  to  do  more  mis- 
chief than  either  you  or  I would  find  it  easy  to 
repair.” 

“Tut,  tut,  man,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  “ have 
you  come  across  the  channel  to  teach  an  Irishman 
how  he  ought  to  speak  to  a lady?” 

One  consideration  which  induced  O’Gorm.an  to 
consent  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged  was,  that  in 
case  .all  had  been  done  in  confidence,  he  would 
have  felt  himself  restricted  from  making  any  sub- 
sequent use  of  whatever  information  any  of  his 
senses  might  conv’ey  to  him,  whereas  by  surren- 
dering the  use  of  his  eyes,  any  knowledge  derived 
through  other  channels,  he  might  fairly  look  upon 
as  his  own  exclusive  jiroperty,  to  be  dealt  with 
.as  his  own  ideas  of  discretion  should  suggest. 
After  more  than  .an  hour’s  hard  driving,  the  car- 
riage stopped,  and  the  doctor  was  led  into  a small 
room,  where  the  bandage  was  removed  and  he  was 
left  locked  up  until  the  patient  should  be  prepared 
for  his  visit.  Ry  the  light  of  a small  candle  ho 
diligently  inspected  the  room.  It  seemed  to  be 
the.  sitting-room  of  a roadside  inn,  or  comfortable 
larm-house.  The  walls  were  whltcMashed  and 
hung  with  bright  coloured  prints,  in  thin  black 
Irames,  representing  the  fourteen  stations,  as  they 
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.arc  called,  or  principal  events  in  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour,  a cominon  decoration  in  Iri.sli  cottages; 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  the  angle  was  cut  ofl' 
from  the  lloor  to  the  ceiling  by  a cup-board,  painted 
brown,  with  glass  doors,  demolished  in  various 
places,  and  allowing  glimpses  of  lustre  ware,  jugs 
and  gaudily  painted  bowls  and  saucers,  to  be  visi- 
ble through  fissures,  in  the  dusty  green  curtain 
which  hung  inside.  A small  deal  table,  painted  of 
tlie  same  colour  as  the  cup-board,  stood  opposite 
the  fireplace,  tvliich  was  furnished  with  a little 
rusty  iron  grate,  having  bars  as  thin  as  nail-rods, 
and  a wooden  chimney-piece,  painted  black,  of  cor- 
responding size.  Over  this  were  suspended  a girl’s 
sampler,  a kettle  holder,  and  a coloured  print  of  a 
shepherd  playing  a clarionet,  under  something  evi- 
dently meant  for  an  apple-tree,  by  the  mass  of 
green  overhead,  and  the  bright  red  balls  with 
which  it  was  interspersed.  Two  peacock’s  feathers 
stuck  behind  the  frame,  and  covered  with  dust, 
completed  the  decorations.  Doctor  O’Gorman, 
whose  active  mind  incited  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  time  allowed  him  for  observation,  had 
proceeded  thus  far  with  his  scrutiny,  when  the 
stranger  returned  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  lady.  In  the  course  of  the  two  succeeding 
hours,  he  was  enabled  to  discover  not  only  that 
she  was  young  and  remarkably  beautiful,  (which 
he  perceived  at  first  sight,)  but  that  slie  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  people  of  rank,  if  not  her- 
self entitled  to  that  distinction.  Her  accent 
betrayed  her  to  be  an  Irishwoman,  for  however 
refined  by  fashion  and  education,  there  are  still  dis- 
tinguishing tones  which  mark,  to  a sagacious  ear, 
the  heart- warm  cadences  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
The  doctor  was  soon  able  to  perceive  that  the 
alarm  of  the  patient,  and  her  friends,  had  its  origin 
rather  in  a state  of  great  mental  depression  and 
uneasiness,  occasioned  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
than  in  any  positive  indications  of  danger  which 
the  case  presented.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
above  named,  the  lady  was  well,  and  Doctor 
O’Gorman  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  a female 
infant  in  the  arms  of  the  delighted  stranger.  He  was 
not,  however,  yet  suftei’ed  to  depart,  the  stranger 
not  daring  to  relinquish  his  services,  until  the  patient 
should  be  pronounced  completely  out  of  danger. 
For  three  days  was  he  kept  a close  prisoner  in 
the  little  room,  already  described,  which  was  now 
furnished  with  a pallet  for  his  use.  The  window 
shutters  were  fast-closed  outside,  so  that  scarce  a 
glimpse  of  daylight  could  obtain  admission,  and  the 
narrow  chinks  through  which  he  could  peep  into 
the  open  air,  only  revealed  a section  of  a small 
cabbage  garden,  with  a quickset  hedge  beyond  it. 
To  compensate  this  privation,  however,  his  candle 


was  loft  burning  night  and  day,  and  he  was 
abundantly  siq)plied  with  all  necessary  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  including  excellent  corned  beef  and 
wine,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  before  tasted  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  doctor’s  undeniable  skill, 
aided  in  its  effect  by  his  easy  tact  and  good  humour, 
succeeded  so  well  in  re-establishing  the  lady’s 
good  spirits,  and  promoting  her  recovery,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  was  able  to  obtain 
his  dismissal.  Both  the  lady  and  gentleman, 
in  the  warmest  and  siucerest  manner,  expressed 
their  gratitude  at  his  departure,  and  short  as  their 
acquaintance  had  been,  it  was  so  eventful,  and 
had  been  accompanied  with  so  much  confidential 
mirth  and  satisfaction,  that  all  three  parted  with 
regret.  In  leading  him  to  the  carriage,  blind- 
folded as  he  had  come,  the  gentleman  took  care  to 
qualify  the  pain  of  parting  by  slipping  a very  small 
bundle  of  soft  crumpled  paper  into  the  doctor’s 
hand,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  in  a very 
handsome  speech,  his  regret  that  he  could  find  no 
more  adequate  way  of  showing  his  sense  of 
Doctor  O’Gormau’s  kindness  and  attention.  The 
latter,  however,  by  the  cordiality  of  his  reply,  evi- 
dently thought  that  it  was  a very  good  way  indeed ; 
an  opinion  in  which  he  became  confirmed,  when 
on  subsequently  inspecting  the  parcel  in  private, 
he  found  it  to  contain  two  bank  notes  of  £50 
each ; a fee,  to  speak  moderately,  gi'catly  beyond 
what  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  for  the  like 
services,  amongst  his  country  neighbours.  Our 
readers  will  decide,  according  to  their  sevei'al  dis- 
positions, wdiether  the  farew'ell  of  the  lady,  or 
of  the  gentleman,  remained  most  indelibly  en- 
graved upon  the  doctor’s  memory. 

The  carriage  halted  at  the  cross  where  it  had  first 
taken  up  the  doctor,  and  there  it  sat  him  down. 
He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  homeward,  with- 
out making  any  further  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
incognito  of  his  liberal  patients.  Some  months 
rolled  by,  and  nothing  occurred  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  mystery. 

Before  the  year  had  expired,  howmver,  an  inci- 
dent came  to  the  doctor’s  ears,  wdiich  he  could 
not  help  thinking  had  some  connection  with  his 
own  adventure.  There  lived  at  this  time,  within 
one  or  two  mites  of  Ballymahon,  a gentleman 
named  Irwin,  the  proprietor  of  a curious  old  man- 
sion of  a straggling  kind  of  architecture.  It  was 
partly  slated  and  partly  thatched,  ])art  like  a cot- 
tage and  part  like  a mansion,  with  wings  and- 
additions  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  rooms  without 
number,  and  a labyrinth  of  passages,  in  which 
Doedalus  might  have  lost  his  way — all  the  suc- 
cessive contributions  of  various  proprietors,  and 
fashioned  according  to  the  taste  or  the  convenience 
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of  each.  The  present  proprietor  was  one  of  a class 
who  are  now  rapidly  vanishing  from  tlie  surface  of 
society  in  Ireland;  in  disposition,  good  natnred, 
improvident,  confiding,  social,  and  good-hnmonred ; 
in  manners,  the  hearty  farmer  with  a large  dash  of 
the  gentleman;  in  habits,  a disinclination  to  busi- 
ness, a fondness  for  field  sports,  and  for  telling 
“ the  best  jokes  any  one  ever  heard,”  after  dinner. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  last,  related  to  the 
manufacture  of  illicit  whiskey,  and  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  acuteness  of  the  revenue  police 
had  been  discomfited  by  the  wit  and  shrewdness  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  manufacture. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  Mr.  Irwin 
himself,  previous  to  his  being  enrolled  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  had  carried  on  a little  business 
in  that  way,  in  some  of  his  own  innumerable  out- 
otlices;  and  it  was  pretty  well  understood  that 
many  of  the  “ right  good  things”  which  he  told 
after  dinner,  as  having  occurred  “ not  a hundred 
miles  from  the  place  they  were  sitting  in,”  were,  in 
])oint  of  fact,  the  results  of  his  own  experience;  a 
conclusion  for  vdiich  he  often  gave  license,  by 
winking  aside,  when  he  began,  to  two  or  three  of 
his  more  intimate  associates.  Amongst  his  neigh- 
bours he  was  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Captain,  in  consideration  of  his  having- 
borne  that  commission  in  the  county  yeomanry 
for  a short  time,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
disturbances  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Ireland,  This  gentleman 
was  about  leaving  home  one  morning,  to  attend 
a fox-hunt  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  tenants  desired  to  speak  a few  words 
with  him,  in  his  capacity  as  a justice  of  the  peace, 
'fhe  woman  held  in  her  arms  a beautiful  infant, 
whicb  she  said  had  been  given  her  to  nurse  six  or 
seven  months  before.  The  parents  she  had  never 
seen  but  once,  when  they  committed  the  infant  to 
her  charge,  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 
TTie  good  woman  had  been  for  some  time  looking 
out  for  the  situation  of  nurse  in  some  respectable 
family,  when  she  was  sent  for  by  an  officer  and 
his  lady,  who  she  since  had  reason  to  think  repre- 
sented themselves  by  a fictitious  name.  Their 
apparent  respectability,  and  the  an.xicty  of  the 
mother,  whom  she  represented  as  one  of  the  love- 
liest beings  “ her  two  eyes  had  ever  perched 
upon,”  induced  her  to  undertake  the  care  of  the 
child  without  more  particular  iiupfirics.  Hut  from 
the  time  she  took  the  infant  to  her  cottage  up  to 
that  moment,  she  had  never  heard  “ tale  nor 
tidin’s”  of  the  parents,  although  they  told  her  they 
intctided  to  sec  her  again  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  nor  had  all  her  iiuiiiiries  ])i-ocured  her 
(he  least  additional  information  respecting  them. 


“ Is  it  a boy  or  a girl?”  asked  Captain  Irwin, 
when  the  woman  had  concluded. 

“ A girl,  sir,  and  the  best  little  crathur  that 
ever  dhrew  the  breath,  God  bless  her.  Dear 
knows  I’m  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  was  my  own ; 
an’  although  we’re  but  in  a poor  way  ourselves,  I 
wouldn’t  begridge  a ba’p’ny  she’d  cost  us  if  we 
were  able  to  bring  her  up  like  a lady,  as  she  ought 
to  be.  But  I’m  sure  ’tis  little  taichin’  or  insthruc- 
tion  the  likes  of  uz  could  give  that  would  be  fit 
for  her,  I do’n*  know,  from  Adam,  what  I’ll  do 
about  it.  The  Lord  direct  them  that  went  to  lave 
their  own  flesh  an’  blood  in  that  manner.” 

“ But  what  sort  of  a cracked  woman  were  you 
to  go  take  their  child  in  that  way,  without  knowing 
anything  about  them?  How  did  they  come  to 
you,  or  where  did  you  see  ’em,  or  what?” 

“ Musha,  then,  sir,  sure  if  I had  a ha’p’orth  o’ 
sinse,  I’d  wait  till  I knew  somethin’  about  ’em  ; 
but,  the  Lord  forgi’  me,  I hadn’t.  Their  servant, 
then,  sir,  to  come  to  the  cabin  door  to  us,  an’ 
we  sittiiT  down  to  supper,  an’  to  bring  me  out 
to  ’em ; there  they  wor  in  their  carriage  on  the 
high  road,  an’  they  havin’  the  child  betune  ’em. 
They  axed  myself  wasn’t  I the  woman  that  was 
lookin’  for  the  place  of  a nurse,  an’  when  I toult 
’em  I was,  they  offered  me  the  place  with  them- 
selves, an’  bid  me  take  the  child  in  with  me,  an’ 
ga’e  me  a five  pound  note  along  with  it;  indeed 
I’ll  not  belie  ’em ; which  was  a great  mains  of 
causin’  himself  to  hould  his  tongue — ” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean  by  himself  ?” 

“My  husband,  please  your  honour.  He  got 
fairly  wild,  afther,  when  he  found  they  Avorn’t 
cornin’  back,  after  sayin’  they'd  call  to  see  the 
child  again  in  a fortni’t,  when  they’d  return  from 
a place  they  wor  goin’  to.  I spoke  to  the  priest 
about  it,  but  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do  about  it 
no  more  than  ourselves.  Indeed,  .^with  God’s  help, 
I wouldn't  be  so  very  unaisy  about  it  myself,  for 
a start  yet,  only  the  talks  hmse/f  has  of  goin’  out 
to  America,  this  saison.  Dear  knows  our  own 
charge  is  heavy  enough  goin’  there,  an’  not  that 
same  I think  worse  of,  only  the  poor  father  and 
mother,  when  they  come  back,  what'll  they  say 
when  they  find  the  child  gone  before  ’em?  The 
Lord  direct  ’em,  not  jedgin’  ’em;  sure  ’twas  a 
quare  action  of  ’em  to  go  do  Avhat  they  done;  an’ 
still,  the  crathui’s,  sure  there’s  no  tcllin’  what  mis- 
forcliiu’  might  come  over  ’em,  to  hindher  ’em  of 
keepin’  their  word.  Herself  cried  a piggin-full  at 
partin’  the  child.  She  Avas  a very  nice  young 
Avoman,  indeed ; ’deed,  they  Avcrc  both  very  nice.” 
While  the  poor  woman  ])rocecded  Avith  her  tale, 
the  eyes  of  tlie  little  child  Avere  Avandering  Avith  a 
[ileased  expression  over  the  tigure  of  the  good- 
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natiired  captain  as  ho  sat  on  horseback ; now  rest- 
ing on  his  yellow  doeskin  tights,  now  on  his  scarlet 
hunting  frock,  and,  at  length,  on  his  jovial  and 
good-humoured  countenance.  Even  at  the  earliest 
age  children  seem  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween a frank  and  legible  and  a reserved  and 
hieroglyphic  set  of  features.  After  quietly  return- 
ing for  some  time  the  magistrates  benevolent  gaze, 
the  infant  extended  its  little  hands  towards  him. 
The  speechless  appeal  went  deeper,  and  struck  a 
finer  chord  than  all  the  nurse’s  eloquence. 

“Eh? — what?  you’d  come  to  me,  would  you, 
eh?”  exclaimed  the  merry  squire,  laughing,  and 
tickling  the  child’s  neck  with  the  end  of  his  hunt- 
ing whip.  “ No-no-no,  my  young  wheedler — that 
would  never  do — there  are  too  many  on  my  books 
already.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do,  nurse: 
Step  in  and  tell  your  story  to  Mrs.  Irwin,  and  tell 
her,  if  she  has  no  objection,  that  I desired  you  to 
come  over  again  in  the  evening,  that  we  may 
speak  more  at  leisure  about  it.”  So  saying  he 
called  his  dogs  and  rode  off,  while  the  nurse  com- 
plied with  his  instructions. 

Mrs.  Irwin  never  had  an  objection  to  anything 
her  spouse  thought  proper  to  propose,  except  it  was 
to  his  now  and  then  borrowing,  and  always  for- 
getting to  repay,  her  leuse-money,  a perquisite 
usually  presented  to  landladies  by  tenants,  on  the 
drawing  up  or  renewing  of  a lease.  She  listened 
attentively  to  the  nurse’s  story,  only  remarking  in 
the  course  of  it,  that  “ five  pounds  was  a great 
deal — a great  deal  of  money,  indeed;”  and  asking 
how  much  of  it  she  had  still  left?  and  whether 
her  husband  had  allowed  her  to  retain  a portion  of 
it,  or  taken  it  all  to  himself?  and  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  steerage  passage  to  America? 
and  how  much  they  calculated  provisions  would 
cost  them  for  the  voyage?  and,  finally,  whether 
the  child  was  quiet  ? 

“ Qui’t  ma’am?”  exclaimed  the  nurse,  after 
having  replied  to  all  the  fiscal  interrogatories — 
“ the  darlin’  o’  the  world!  that  big  of  a squall  you 
wouldn’t  hear  outside  her  lips  from  one  end  o’  the 
week  to  th’  other.  I never  seen  a betther  crathur, 
God  bless  her!” 

“ Well,  nurse,  I suppose  you  had  better  come  in 
the  evening,  as  Captain  Irwin  desired,  though  I do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter.  I’m 
afraid  (to  tell  you  my  mind)  there’s  nothing  to  be 
very  proud  of  in  the  whole  business,  if  the  truth 
were  known.” 

The  nurse  was  careful  to  return  at  the  appointed 
time.  It  happened  that  Captain  Irwin,  on  this 
day,  returned  in  more  than  usually  good  spirits. 
He  had  cleared  all  his  leaps  in  first-rate  style,  and 
kept  closer  to  Keynard’s  brush  throughout  the  day 


than  any  one  else  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  hunt 
Accordingly,  he  was  in  the  best  possible  humour 
for  the  nurse’s  evening  visit.  After  the  cloth  was 
removed  he  insisted  on  her  bringing  the  child  with 
her  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  made  all  the 
company  fill  a bumi>er  to  the  young  lady’s  health, 
a request  with  which  they  very  readily  complied, 
the  wine  being  excellent,  and  it  being  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  in  life  when  one  is  called  upon  to 
oblige  a man  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  When 
the  glasses  were  charged  he  paused  to  ask  the 
nurse  the  infant’s  name. 

“ Musha,  but  it’s  a dhroll  name,  sir,”  replied 
the  woman,  “ but  its  what  I hear  the  lady  call  it, 
was  Eriiia,  plase  your  honour;  Erina  Conway — 
Conway  is  the  name  they  gev  themselves,  although 
I’m  thinkin’  since  ’tis  o’  purpose  they  wor.” 

“ Erina  be !”  cried  the  magistrate,  “ what 

do  you  mean,  woman?  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
name  as  that?” 

“ Dear  knows,  then,  sure  its  a dhroll  name,  to 
be  sure,  sir — but  it’s  what  myself  hard  ’em  callin’ 
it,  for  all.” 

“ And  a very  pretty  name  I think  it  is. 
Captain,”  said  a handsome  young  gentleman  who 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table — “ and  some- 
what national  too — only  the  least  in  the  world 
romantic — What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Irwin?” 

The  good  lady  who  h.ad  not  yet  left  the  room, 
and  who  happened  to  be  engaged  at  that  moment 
in  a mental  calculation  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
the  child’s  outer  garment,  replied,  with  a smile, 
that  she  did  not  know,  indeed,  but  that  it  sounded 
very  like  a name  in  a play-book. 

“ That’s  just  it — I’m  afraid  they’re  players,” 
said  the  justice;  “they’re  just  the  kind  of  folks 
who  would  be  likely  to  play  a trick  of  that  kind. 
However,  be  whose  daughter  you  may.  Miss  Erina 
Conway — or  Miss  Conway,  if  it  please  you  better 
— here’s  to  your  good  health,  and  welcome  to 
Castle  Tankard.” 

When  the  toast  had  been  duly  honoured,  he  filled 
a glass  of  wine  for  the  nurse,  which  she  modestly 
accepted,  making  a drop  courtesy  to  the  company 
before  she  raised  it  to  her  lips,  she  then  was 
made  to  relate  the  whole  story  again,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  At 
the  conclusion.  Captain  Irwin  announced  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  gradually  forming  itself  in 
his  mind  throughout  the  day,  of  receiving  the 
infant  into  his  own  family,  until  they  could  learn 
something  of  its  parents,  or  dispose  of  it  in  some 
other  way.  He  met  but  little  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  whose  ideas  of  economy  never 
extended  beyond  the  direct  expenditure  of  coin. 
The  rest  of  the  company  applauded  the  worthy 
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magistrate's  benevolence,  and  all  immediately 
began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  little  protegee. 
A curious,  though  apparently  trivial,  circumstance 
here  occuri-ed,  which  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of 
diversion  at  the  time,  though  it  was  afterwards 
called  to  mind  with  more  serious  feelings.  It  was 
remarked  that  while  the  little  Erina  quietly  and 
readily  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  and  caressed 
by  every  other  individual  in  the  company,  (espe- 
cially the  good  Captain,  whose  red  coat  and  jolly 
countenance  seemed  to  have  completely  gained  her 
heart,)  she  always  recoiled  with  distrust  from 
the  advances  of  the  handsome  young  gentleman 
already  alluded  to.  This  was  a circumstance 
deemed  the  more  surprising,  as  he  was  not  only, 
by  far  the  handsomest  of  the  guests,  but  a person 
so  highly  esteemed  in  the  fiimily  as  to  be  often 
confidentially  employed  and  consulted  by  the 
magistrate  on  occasions  of  emergency.  It  was  in 
vain  the  handsome  young  gentleman  put  on  what 
he  considered  his  most  wiuniug  smiles,  pulled  out 
his  watch  and  opened  the  works  of  it.  The 
cautious  infant,  amid  a roar  of  laughter  from  the 
company,  held  out  her  hand  for  the  toy,  but  no 
inducement  could  tempt  her  to  trust  herself,  for  an 
instant,  into  the  hands  of  the  owner.  Few  persons 
like  to  be  the  subject  of  laughter,  however  silly 
the  occasion,  and  the  handsome  gentleman,  who 
especially  detested  it,  looked  somewhat  discon- 
certed. 

“ She  knows  von,  Cox’’ — said  Mr.  Irwin, 
laughing — “come,  fill  your  glasses — here’s  ‘Absent 
Friends.’  ” 

“ The  little  lady  is  modest,”  said  Mrs.  Irwin. 

“ Dear  knows  then,  ma’am,”  said  the  nurse, 
joining  openly  in  the  laugh,  “ I never  seen  her 
one  bit  shy  of  a sthrangcr  before.” 

“ Well,  nurse,  you  know  what's  to  be  done,  at 
all  events,”  said  klr.  Irwin,  “ take  her  home  with 
you  now,  and  we’ll  send  for  you  both  at  the 
proper  time.  Come,  Cox,  what  are  you  doing 
with  the  decanter?  If  you’re  not  thirsty  yourself, 
your  neighbour’s  child  might.  Fill  your  glass, 
man — the  parson  always  christens  his  own  child 
first.  Here’s  ‘ the  Land  we  live  in!”’ 

'fhe  Land  we  live  in  was  drank,  and  the  ladies 
left  the  room.  Mr.  Irwin  was  confirmed  in  his 
benevolent  design,  a few  days  after,  by  hearing 
from  Doctor  O’Corman,  an  account  of  his  own 
nocturnal  adventure,  which  both  conjectured  to 
be  another  scene,  jilayed  by  the  same  characters. 
'I'hc  doctor  assured  him  that  the  parents  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  persons  of  high  respectability, 
if  not  of  distinguished  rank  ; and  gave  so 
favourable  an  idea  of  both,  that  Captain  Irwin 
became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  their  non- 


appearance would  yet  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  He  determined,  therefore,  as  long  as  the 
little  Eriua  (which  name  he,  with  great  reluctance, 
allowed  her  to  retain)  shoidd  remain  in  his  charge, 
to  let  her  share  all  the  advantages  which  he 
allowed  to  his  own  daughters,  and  bring  her  up, 
in  all  respects,  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality. 
This  was  a resolution  which  he  never  afterwards 
regretted  for  an  instant,  although  years  rolled 
away  without  his  receiving  further  information  of 
the  fugitive  parents;  and  Erina  Conway  reached 
the  season  of  womanhood  with  daily  unfolding 
loveliness  and  amiability  both  of  mind  and  frame. 
The  nurse  and  “himself”  (as  she  called  her  hus- 
band) pursued  their  intention  of  emigrating  to 
America,  where  they  remained  and  prospered. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

jjiunters. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  I went  on  a short  visit, 
during  the  winter  season,  to  a friend  of  mine  who 
lived  near  Robertstown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
My  friend  was  a sportsman,  and  so  was  I,  and  for 
serveral  days,  in  pursuit  of  our  amusement,  we 
traversed  long  stretches  of  the  celebrated  bog  of 
Allen,  which,  in  this  neighbourhood,  extends  itself 
on  every  side. 

Our  sport  was  excellent,  and  during  our  daily 
excursions  our  pleasure  was  marred  but  by  one 
obstacle.  This  was  the  extreme  wretchedness  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  They  seemed  sunk 
to  the  very  utmost  extreme  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion. I had  no  notion  of  such  poverty  before. 
We  met  them  singly  or  in  groups,  and  still  the 
same  wretchedness  prevailed;  we  entered  their 
miserable  huts  to  find  them  tenanted  by  famine 
and  the  listlessness  which  despair  never  fails  to 
engender  ; even  tho.se  who  were  employed  seemed 
scarcely  better  off  than  those  who  had  no  work  to 
do,  as  the  utmost  they  received  as  a remuneration 
for  a day  of  labour  was  from  four-pence  to  six- 
pence. That  was  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I was  informed,  and  although  the 
peasant  population  a])j)cared  to  be  not  over  numer- 
ous, still  numbers  of  them  were  unable  to  procure 
work  at  even  that  trifling  average.  Distressed  at 
the  constant  obtrusion  of  the  many  gaunt  and  bony 
skeletons  which  met  my  eye,  on  every  side  and 
wherever  I went,  I somewhat  shortened  my  vi.sit, 
and  left  tho  otherwise  jileasaut  neighbourhood, 
unable  to  sohe  tho  social  problem  of  how  so 
great  a mass  of  misery  was  to  be  diminished 
or  prevented. 
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It  so  cliancecl  tliat  after  a lengthened  absence 
in  England  I paid  another  visit  to  my  Kildare 
friend,  from  which  I returned  a short  time  ago. 
The  bog  was  tbere,  so  were  the  people,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  latter  had  become  altogether  different. 
Something  or  other  had  changed  them  for  the 
better — of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Thej 
were  human  beings  I encountered,  not  anatomies; 
they  had  shoes  on  their  feet,  clothes  to  their  backs, 
flesh  on  their  bones,  and  spirit  and  cheerfulness  in 
tlieir  looks.  I saw  them  smile  and  heard  them 
sing,  and  received  their  civil  salutations,  without  the 
accompaniineut  of  that  indescribable  air  of  heart 
broken  despondency  which  had  formerly  shocked 
me.  All  this  and  more  I perceived  after  a short 
walk,  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival.  Pleased  and 
astonished,  although  still  half  credulous,  I men- 
tioned the  matter  to  my  friend,  who  told  me  that 
my  impressions  were  perfectly  justified  by  circum- 
stances— that  a wonderful  change  had  taken  place 
— that  it  promised  to  be  permanent,  and,  finally, 
that  it  was  all  owing  to  the  efforts  of  an  individual 
whom  I should  meet  at  dinner.  Was  he  a large 
landed  proprietor,  I asked?  No.  A man  of  liberal 
fortune  and  comprehensive  philanthropy?  No.  A 
great  agent,  in  whose  powei-  much  of  tire  direction 
of  his  employer’s  ample  means  rested  ? Still,  No. 
“ Meet  him  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
matter,”  said  my  friend,  “ and  when  he  has 
enlightened  you,  yon  will  perceive  that  yonr  great 
social  problem  has  been  solved — partially,  at  least, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a matter  to 
change  the  aspect  of  a country  or  the  prospects  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  you  supposed,  if  only  the  proper 
direction  be  given  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
undertake  it.” 

The  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  with  it  came  the 
guest,  whose  ^diysique,  I shall  pause  for  a single 
moment  to  glance  at.  He  was  a small,  spare, 
active  man,  probably  about  forty  years  of  age;  a 
little  bald  atop,  with  handsome,  intelligent  features, 
a spirited  eye,  and  a forehead,  broad,  ample  and 
intellectual.  His  manner  was  that  of  a gentleman, 
and  his  address  was  both  courteous  and  conciliatory. 
He  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Jasper  Rodgers, 
and  long  before  the  evening  was  over,  I discovered 
him  to  be  a man  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  of 
unbending  energy  and  resolve. 

There  are  few  of  my  readers,  I presume,  who 
have  not  heard  this  gentleman’s  name  coupled  in 
conjunction  with  the  subject  of  Peat  charcoal,  to 
the  manufacture  and  properties  of  which  so  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  have  been  given.  But 
I think  it  will  be  both  useful  and  interesting  to  go 
a little  into  the  subject  of  his  exertions  and  of  the 
material  which  called  them  forth,  as  preliminary 


to  a consideration  of  the  consequences  that  are 
likely  to  arise  from  them. 

His  efforts  date  so  far  back  as  1845,  in  the 
November  of  which  year,  his  plans  were  detailed 
in  a letter  to  Lord  Heytesbury,  by  whose  com- 
mand it  was  submitted  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland.  His  propositions  at  that  time  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  which 
I think  was,  as  it  now  turns  out,  unfortunate,  and 
after  a good  deal  of  correspondence  and  trouble, 
he  crossed  over  to  England,  and  there  had  better 
fortune  in  sustaining  his  views  and  making  friends 
or  converts  to  them.  A number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  some  Irish  and  some  English,  were 
induced  to  listen  to  his  details,  and  to  have  them 
carefully  experimented  upon  and  analyzed  by  able 
and  scientific  men ; and  as  a thorough  conviction 
of  their  utility  and  benefit  to  Ireland  were  the 
consequences  of  these  trials,  a society  sprung  out 
of  them,  called  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society, 
with  large  funds  and  great  influence  at  its  com- 
mand, the  leaders  of  which  very  properly  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Rodgers  the  responsible,  but  to  him 
pleasant,  office  of  carrying  out  their  plans  and 
giving  effect  to  their  good  intentions.  A royal 
charter  was  procured,  which  purports  to  be  for  tbe 
reclamation  of  bog  lands,  and  the  conversion  of 
their  present  products  into  peat,  fuel,  and  charcoal ; 
and  the  advantages  expected  to  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  the  association,  were  a large 
employment  of  the  peasantry,  a moderate  interest 
to  the  shareholders,  and  an  expenditure  of  the 
surplus  profits  in  improving  the  serial  condition  of 
the  people. 

According  to  the  prospectus  issued  by  the 
society,  they  proposed  ultimately  to  establish,  in 
desirable  positions  throughout  Ireland,  several 
stations  for  the  final  drying  of  peat,  and  its  con- 
version into  charcoal.  And  to  have,  at  each 
station,  one  confidential  officer,  and  a sufficient 
staff  of  subordinates  to  overlook  the  labour  of 
those  employed  in  cutting,  carrying,  or  piling  the 
raw  material,  or  in  converting  it  afterwards  into 
the  manufactured  articles.  As  caution,  however, 
is  always  the  mark  of  wise  projectors,  they  have 
commenced  by  establishing  a single  station  on  the 
bog  of  Allen,  at  Derrymullen,  witbin  a short  dis- 
tance from  Robertstown,  in  Kildare,  and  little 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  Dublin.  Of  this 
establishment,  Mr.  Rodgers  has  the  entire  manage- 
ment, and  as  he  kindly  invited  me  to  see  its 
working,  I went  there  with  my  friend.  It  is  a 
plain  building,  or  rather  series  of  buildings,  formed 
l)rincipally  of  wood,  and  containing  several  cham- 
bers of  different  dimensions,  according  to  the 
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purpose  for  wliich  they  are  used.  All  the  arrange- 
ments- were  admirable,  and  appeared  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  economy.  The  workmen 
place  the  turf,  as  it  is  cut,  on  trays,  while  the 
boys  and  women  pile  them  to  dry,  first  in  the  open 
air  and  then  in  a building  over  the  furnace  which 
chars  the  peat,  on  frames  placed  sufficiently  high 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  its  catching  fire.  The 
furnaces  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  shaped  like 
a pyramid.  Into  these  the  peat  is  introduced  and 
fired,  and  when  sufficiently  carbonized,  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  and  by  a simple  contrivance,  water 
is  made  to  rise  around  the  furnace  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  When  the  furnaces 
are  discharged  of  the  charcoal,  they  are  refilled 
with  the  peat  which  has  been  drying  overhead  by 
the  agency  of  the  heat  generated  during  the  former 
process,  and  thus,  day  and  night,  the  work  goes 
on  without  cessation.  All  this  is  abundantly 
simple,  and  when  I looked  around  me  and  saw  the 
happy  effects  already  evident  from  its  introduction, 
I was  greatly  struck  with  the  blessings  and  com- 
forts it  was  calculated  to  insure,  and  I was  as 
heartily  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  introduced 
sooner. 

When  the  society  first  commenced  its  opera- 
tions, the  people  besieged  its  officer  with  offers  to 
work  for  two  shillings- and-sixpence  per  week — in 
tnith,  for  anything  they  could  obtain.  “ We 
engaged  them,”  said  Mr.  Rodgers,  “ at  six  shil- 
lings a week,  and  put  them  in  a condition  to  work. 
I never  saw  anything  to  equal  the  anxiety  of  these 
poor  creatures  to  get  employment.  I would  not 
pay  them  until  their  work  was  done,  to  test  their 
sincerity  and  industry.  Almost  starving,  it  may 
be  said  they  worked  for  their  very  lives.  In  about 
a fortnight,  however,  a great  change  came  over 
them.  Their  national  elasticity  of  temperament 
returned ; cheerfulness  and  content  took  the  place 
of  misery  and  despair;  moderate  as  their  wages 
may  appear  to  others,  to  them  it  was  sufficient  for 
their  humble  wants,  and  even  enabled  them  gra- 
dually to  accumulate  comforts  about  them — many 
of  them  to  purchase  a pig,  or  to  find  seed,  till 
their  small  holdings,  and  all  to  subscribe  to  a pro- 
vident fund.”  It  is  delightful  further  to  record 
that  their  gratituile  was  boundless,  and  their 
honesty  as  well  as  their  industry  unquestionable, 
and  I can  answer  for  it  myself,  that  a happier  or 
more  contented  set  of  human  beings  I never 
encountered  than  were  congregated  in  the  offices 
and  about  the  buildings  of  this  really  ameliorative 
society. 

As  to  the  maniifactiire  thus  fortunately  intro- 
(lii(;cd  to  become  the  agent  of  such  great  good,  1 
was  witness  of  some  very  inicresting  cxj)erinients. 


the  success  of  which  was  perfect.  I .saw  the  most 
offensive  materials  mixed  with  it,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  odour  was  gone.  I was  showed 
patches  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  caiTots, 
onions,  and  cabbage,  manured  solely  with  this 
deodorized  compound,  and  in  my  life  I never 

witnessed  anything  finer  or  more  luxuriant 

Flowers  and  shrubs  were  pointed  out  to  me  which 
had  been  treated  simply  with  the  peat  charcoal 
(done,  and  in  size,  bloom,  and  verdure,  they  were 
certainly  superior  to  those  which  had  been  treated 
in  the  usual  way.  This  latter  fact,  which  sur- 
prised me  greatly  at  first,  ceased  to  do  so,  when 
the  scientific  reason  was  simply  explained  to  me 
by  Mr.  Rodgers.  Its  powers  both  of  fertilization 
and  deodorization  rest  on  its  enormous  capabilities 
and  powers  of  absorption.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  absorbent  known.  It  will  take  up 
and  retain  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  of  those  noxious 
gases  arising  from  putrescent  matter.  This,  of 
course,  explains  the  thing  at  once.  Placed  on 
fields  or  around  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  its  capability 
of  retaining  moisture  provides  a certain  supply  of 
it  even  in  the  driest  weather,  while  its  ability  to 
seize  upon  and  retain  the  volatile  particles  of  the 
manure,  which  would  otherwise  evaporate,  renders 
its  action  as  certain  as  it  is  beneficial,  by  hoarding 
the  fertilizing  properties  until  the  season  of  vege- 
tation sets  in,  and  then  the  rootlets  of  the  plant 
may  appropriate  them  gradually  to  their  own  use. 
Thus,  even  in  a mechanical  point  of  view,  its 
utility  is  obvious;  but,  independent  of  that,  its 
chemical  composition  shows  it  to  possess  an  abso- 
lute power  of  fertilizing  in  itself;  while,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  salts  and  gases  contained  in  the 
usual  kinds  of  manure,  there  can  be  no  question, 
I should  think,  that,  next  to  genuine  guano,  it 
promises  to  become  the  most  certain  and  efficacious 
stimulant  which  the  husbandman  can  apply, 

I have  headed  this  article  with  the  title  of 
“Pioneers,”  and  I trust,  from  what  I have  said, 
that  the  word  will  be  found  admissible,  and  that 
the  Irish  Amelioration  Society,  and  its  talented 
officer,  Mr.  Rodgers,  will  be  hailed  as  “ pioneers” 
to  a great  deal  of  prosperous  effort  in  Ireland 
hereafter.  I am  a witness,  that,  in  one  locality 
their  exertions  have  been  attended  with  incalcula- 
ble benefits  to  the  population,  and  when  they  are 
enabled  to  extend  them,  as  they  purpose  to  do,  over 
a much  more  extensive  range,  I have  no  doubt  that 
their  philanthropy  will  bo  rewarded  by  witnessing, 
wherever  they  go,  a i)roportionato  increase  of  hap- 
]iiness,  industry,  and  comfort,  without  being  them- 
selves the  lo.sers  by  it. 
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tfljt  I'rik  uf  cD’fiimitll. 

I. 

Eve's  rosy  sunbeams  softly  fall, 

Upon  the  towers  of  Donegal. 

A fairer  castle  ne’er  did  stand, 

AVitliin  the  length  of  Erin’s  land. 

For  loveliness  unequalled  hovers. 

Above  its  vale  and  hiU, 

And  beauty,  with  its  mantle,  covers 
Its  ivied  ruin  still ; 

And  seems  well  pleased  to  linger  there, 

And  ponder  o’er  the  brave  and  fair. 

Who  in  these  antique  towers  held  sway. 

And  lived,  and  bloomed,  and  passed  away. 

II. 

He  who  the  iron  sceptre  wields. 

Of  Clandalaigh,  of  golden  shields. 

Must  have  received  Tyrconnell’s  crown,  ^ 

High  seated  on  the  rock  of  Doune. 

And  for  a thousand  years  slow  rolling, 
O’Donnell’s  valiant  race, 

Tyrconnell’s  ancient  clans  controlling. 

Have  ruled  in  this  fair  place. 

And  since  the  clansmen  of  Tjrconnell 
Fought  ’neath  the  standard  of  O’Donnell, 

No  braver  chief  that  standard  bore,  ^ 

Than  Art  M'Conn  O’Doipiell  More. 

III. 

Art  O’Donnell’s  bridal’s  o’er; 

His  kinsmen  throng  the  chancel  floor. 

Meva,  Tyrconnell’s  flower  and  pride, 

Has  now  become  his  lovely  bride. 

Her  fairy  form  of  youthful  beauty. 

Shall  ne’er  from  him  depart, 

And  joined  to  him  by  love  and  duty, 

He  rules  her  gentle  heart. 

The  marriage  blessing  has  been  said. 

And  Meva  from  the  altar  led. 

Is  lifted,  wreathed  with  blushes,  o’er 
The  threshold  of  O’Donnell’s  door. 

IV. 

Kernes,  and  chiefs,  and  clansmen  all. 

Now  gaily  throng  the  banquet  hall; 

And  take  their  places  at  the  board. 

With  choicest  viands  richly  stored. 

There  monster  chines,  like  giants  roasted. 

In  rich  profusion  lay  ; 

And  red  deer  that  Glenvagh  once  boasted. 

And  fish  from  Inver  Bay : 

And  round  the  board  all  gloom  to  banish. 

Stood  mead  and  wine,  both  French  and  Spanish, 
While  wit  and  humour  reigned  aromid. 

And  joy  and  mirth  the  banquet  crowned. 

V. 

Kinsmen,  chiefs,  and  kerns  above. 

Sits  Meva,  like  the  queen  of  love. 

The  mantling  blush  upon  her  cheeks. 

Her  maiden  modesty  bespeaks ; 

Along  her  milk-white  neck  descending, 

Her  raven  ringlets  flow. 


Like  masses  of  dark  storm-clouds  wending 
Adown  a mount  of  snow. 

Deep  seated  in  her  fawnlike  eyes. 

Love’s  soft  light  gently  kindling  lies  ; 

And  whereso’er  she  sheds  its  beams. 

An  atmosphere  of  sweetness  streams. 

VI. 

To  see  the  prize,  by  valour,  gained — 

To  note  high  rank,  by  worth,  attained — 

To  mark  the  learned,  in  honour,  live — 

A pleasure  to  the  soul  must  give ; 

But  when  sweet  beauty’s  power,  combining 
With  gentle  love,  and  truth. 

Is  seen,  for  its  fair  owner  twining 
A crown  in  early  youth  ; 

It  seems  as  if  such  crown  were  given. 
Directly  from  the  hand  of  heaven ; 

To  prove,  that  e’en  in  this  dark  scene. 

Beauty  and  worth  may  sometimes  reign. 

VII. 

Who  sits  between  the  bride  and  groom. 

The  tallest  in  the  banquet  room  ? 

Broad  is  his  noble  brow,  and  high  ; 

Dark  is  the  lustre  of  his  eye ; 

On  that  broad  brow,  so  wide  expanding, 
High  power  seemed  to  dwell ; 

From  that  dark  eye,  looks,  awe  commanding. 
Around  the  banquet  fell: 

Erect  he  sits,  with  port  of  pride. 

Between  O’Donnell  and  his  bride  ; 

Each  thought  the  other  bade  him  there. 

And  pressed  him  with  the  choicest  fare. 

VIII. 

Though  pressed  with  choicest  of  the  feast. 
Nor  wine,  nor  viands,  will  he  taste  ; 

Little  he  says,  and  when  he  speaks, 

A wild,  unearthly,  accent  breaks  : 

His  large,  dark  eye,  with  glances  burning. 

Is  fixed  on  Meva’s  form ; 

Still  from  all  other  objects  turning. 

And  drinking  up  |ach  charm  : 

In  gazing  thus,  the  banquet  passed  ; 

Each  glance  seemed  warmer  than  the  last ; 
Till  Meva  shrinks,  beneath  his  gaze. 

Like  snow,  before  the  sun’s  hot  blaze. 

IX. 

riU  high ! fill  high  ! around  the  board ! 

And  high  the  Spanish  wine  is  poured; 

Drink  to  O’Donnell,  and  his  bride ! 

Dalkaith’s  fair  flower,  Tyrconnell’s  piide! 
Long  may  she  bve,  with  him  combining 
To  gi-ace  Tyrconnell’s  realm ; 

Like  the  soft  vine,  in  beauty  twining 
Around  the  stalworth  elm  ; 

Together  live,  together  prove 

The  strength,  and  truth,  of  clansmen’s  love : 

In  weal,  and  woe,  and  battle  field, 

Their  stay,  their  comfort,  and  their  shield  ! 

X. 

Upstarting  then  each  clansman  sprang  ; 

And  loud  and  long  the  cheering  rang : 

The  toast  flew  round,  from  rank,  to  rank  ; 
Guest,  kerne,  and  kinsman,  deejily  drank  : 
The  banquet  hall,  in  wild  commotion 
Of  mirth,  and  joy,  and  love. 
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Seemed  like  the  wintry,  swollen  ocean, 

When  darke  storms  o’er  it  move : 

Again  ! again ! and  o’er  again ; 

The  joyful  cheering  swelled  amain ; 

And  as  it  pealed,  and  rolled  along, 

The  bards  thus  poured  the  bridal  song: — 

XL 

“ Oh ! strew  with  the  sweetest  of  lilies  and  roses. 

The  couch,  where  the  fairest  of  maidens  reposes  , 

Though  the  roses,  to  greet  her  their  perfumes  exhaling. 
Compared  to  her  blushes,  look  drooping,  and  paling; 

And  the  tint  of  the  lily  will  dim  in  its  bidghtness. 

When  laid  by  the  side  of  her  bosom’s  pure  whiteness. 

As  the  moon  over  ocean  its  silver  light  pouring — 

As  the  soft  breath  of  spring  the  sweet  flowerets  restoring — 
As  the  starbeam  that  breaks  through  the  twilight’s  soft 
glooming — • 

As  the  roses  of  morn  in  the  summer  sky  blooming — 

Oh!  thus,  o’er  the  friends  and  the  clans  of  Tyrconnell, 

Thy  loveliness  beameth,  young  bride  of  O’Donnell! 

Then  strew,  with  the  sweetest  of  lilies  and  roses, 

The  couch,  where  the  fairest  of  maidens  reposes: 

Far!  far!  from  this  bridal  be  gloom,  and  be  sadness. 

Let  the  harp,  and  the  voice,  and  the  heart,  swell  with 
gladness; 

And  let  kinsmen,  and  clansmen,  and  friends  of  Tyrconnell, 
Join  in  welcome  to  thee,  lovely  bride  of  O’Donnell'” 

XII. 

The  banquet’s  o’er,  and  now  advance 
The  guests,  and  kinsmen,  to  the  dance: 

The  stranger  takes  fair  Meva’s  hand; 

Together  for  a while  they  stand; 

Then,  ’mongst  the  dancers  wildly  bounding, 

A wondrous  dance  he  tries; 

Unearthly  music  seems  resounding. 

While  round  the  luill  he  flies ; 

So  liigli  is  each  elastic  bound. 

He  scarcely  seems  to  touch  the  ground, 

Wliile  flying  o’er  the  banquet  floor — 

Ne'er  was  such  dancing  seen  before. 

XIII. 

Her  partner  Meva  follows  fast. 

With  flying  feet,  and  breathless  haste; 

His  dark  eye  seems  to  awe  her  soul, 

And  rule  it  with  ;i  weird  control : 

Some  strange  attraction  she  seemed  proving. 

As  round  she  liglitly  whirled; 

Like  a pale  moon,  in  beauty  moving. 

Around  a troul)led  world: 

And  round,  and  round,  and  round  again. 

They  danced  to  the  uneartidy  strain; 

While  wonder  tilled  the  guests  around. 

At  this  strange  dance,  and  wondrous  sound. 

XIV. 

At  length  the  wondrous  dance  is  o'er ; 

They  stand  together  on  the  floor. 

The  str.inger  now  is  seen  to  hold 
A ma.ssive  cup  of  gorgeous  gold  ; 

He  holds  .aloft  the  goblet,  foaming 
With  rich  wine,  ruby  red. 

And  then  to  lovely  Meva  coming. 

With  courteous  grace  ho  said — 


“Bathe  in  this  wine  those  lovely  lips. 

That  the  wine's  ruby  far  eclipse.” 

And  as  the  cooling  draught  she  takes. 

The  stranger’s  song  thus  wildly  breaks: — 

XV. 

Bright  is  ray  dwelling,  Meva, 

Where  golden  sunbeams  shine ; 

Fair  bosoms,  there,  are  swelling,  Meva, 

But  none  so  fair  as  thine. 

With  myriad  gems  it  richly  glows. 

But  not  a gem  as  brightly  shows. 

Or  fills  me  with  such  glad  surprise, 

As  doth  the  lustre  of  tliine  eyes. 

Meva ! fair  IMeva ! 

Come  to  my  dwelling,  Meva, 

And  be  for  ever  mine; 

Love’s  light,  all  gloom  dispelling,  Meva, 

Shall  ever  round  thee  shine. 

Come ! and  these  worthless  pleasures  spurn — 
Come ! and  to  deathless  raptures  turn, 

AVhich  thy  pure  heart  shall  ever  prove. 

If  thou  consent  to  bo  my  love, 

Meva!  dear  Meva! 

XVI. 

The  goblet  falls  from  her  faint  hands ; 

She  seems  enchantetl,  as  she  stands. 

Some  charm  within  that  mystic  cup. 

Seems  drinking  Meva’s  spirit  up. 

Her  snowy  eyelids  slowly  closing. 

Conceal  her  eye’s  dark  charm  ; 

Her  limbs,  all  power  of  motion  losing. 

Seem  bending  ’neath  her  form. 

She  sinks  upon  the  stranger’s  breast. 
Unconscious  where  her  head  maj’-  rest: 

With  rapture  now  he  views  her  face. 

And  clasps  her  in  his  warm  embrace. 

XVII. 

O’Donnell  started  from  the  bo;ird. 

And  quickly  drew  his  .shining  sword ; 

He  hastes  across  the  banriuet  room. 

But  round  his  bride  now  all  is  gloom ; 

A dense  cloud  rose,  from  eartli  upcurling. 

In  wreaths  of  murky  smoke. 

And  IMeva  and  the  stninger  furling. 

Within  its  dingy  cloak. 

The  cloud  ascends,  and  soon  is  gone. 

But  witli  it  Meva,  too,  is  flown. 

And  lovely  bride,  or  stranger  w'cird. 

On  earth  have  never  since  appeared. 

XVIII. 

They  searched  for  her  through  hall  and  tower ; 
They  searched  for  her  in  garden  bower ; 

They  called  her  through  the  pathless  wood ; 
They  sought  lier  by  the  rushing  flood ; 

But  never  since  could  they  discover, 

Where  Mev:i’s  footsteps  stray ; 

For,  deaf  to  call  of  friend  or  lover. 

She  lingers  far  away. 

Borne  from  the  earth,  by  fairy  siiells. 

In  distant  fairy  land  she  dwells; 

And  rules,  as  (pie.en,  the  fairy  host, 

To  love,  and  friends,  and  country  lost. 
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XIX. 

To  Tnlestine  O’Oonncll  went, 

III  Imttk'  I'lelds  his  life  was  spent; 

And  rnynim  foes  of  Godless  creeds, 

Were  womler-smitten  liy  his  deeds. 

But  when  he  rushed  o’er  dead  and  dying, 

Tlio  Moslem  little  thouglxt, 

The  death,  from  wliieh  their  hosts  were  flying, 
'I’he  youthful  hero  sought. 

Yet  sought  in  vain  on  many  a field. 

For  terror  lightened  from  his  shield. 

At  lengtli  he  flung  liis  shield  behind. 

And  found  the  death  he  sought  to  find. 

XX. 

O'DonneH's  power  and  race  are  gone; 

The  owl  has  made  his  towers  her  or\m ; 

Yet,  still,  this  strange,  wild,  tale  lives  on. 

And  clings  around  each  mouldering  stone ; 

Its  wild,  romantic  spirit  breathing. 

Around  the  ruined  wall ; 

And,  with  unearthly  forms,  wreathing. 

The  mould’ring  banquet  hall. 

And  as  the  mammoth’s  upturned  bone. 

Bears  witness  of  the  monsters  gone. 

So,  by  this  legend,  are  we  told 
What  creatures  wild  dwelt  here  of  old. 

H.  E. 


AN  UNPLEASANT  HOUR 

5lmnng  fjit  funks  nf  ®nrntn. 

BY  A PARTICIPATOR. 

The  piracy  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is  entirely 
distinct  from  piracy  in  the  Western  world.  On 
the  coasts  and  islands  most  removed  from  foreign 
settlements,  the  pirate  communities  have  attained 
a vast  importance,  both  from  the  condition  of  the 
various  governments  and  the  facilities  offered  by 
natural  situation,  as  well  as  from  the  total  absence 
of  all  restraint  from  European  nations. 

The  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  may  be 
classed  into  those  who  make  long  voyages,  in  large 
heavy-armed  prahus,  such  as  the  Illanuns,  Balig- 
nini,  c^c.,  and  the  lighter  Dyak  fleets,  which  make 
short  but  destructive  excursions  in  swift  prahus, 
and  seek  rather  to  surjirise  their  prey  than  openly 
to  attack  it.  A third,  and  probably  the  worst 
class,  are  usually  half-bred  Arab  seriffs,  who  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  some  Malay  state,  form  a 
nucleus  for  piracy,  a rendezvous  and  market  for 
all  the  roving  fleets;  and  although  occasionally 
sending  out  their  own  followers,  tliey  more  fre- 
quently seek  profit  by  making  advances,  in  food, 
arras,  and  gunpowder,  to  all  who  will  agree  to  pay 
them  at  an  exorbitant  rate  in  slaves.  The 
general  agreement  is,  that  on  a return  from  a 


successful  cruise  five  slaves  are  delivered  for  every 
hundred  rupees  worth  of  goods,  although  some- 
times even  this  rate  is  exceeded. 

Some  of  these  prahus,  as  those  of  the  Illanuns, 
for  instance,  carry  large  guns,  and  those  which  do 
not,  as  the  Baliguiui,  have  big  lelas  (brass  pieces, 
carrying  from  one  to  a three  pound  ball)  together 
with  spears,  swords,  krisses,  and  long  poles  with 
barbed  iron  points,  with  which,  during  an  engage- 
ment or  flight,  they  hook  their  prey. 

The  cruising  grounds  of  these  pirates  are  very 
extensive;  they  frequently  make  the  circuit  of 
Borneo,  proceed  as  far  as  the  south  of  Celebes, 
and  in  the  other  direction  have  been  met  off  Trin- 
ganeo,  Calantan  and  Patini.  Gillolo  and  the 
Moluccas  lie  within  easy  range,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Papua  is  occasionally  visited  by  them. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  how  harrassing  to 
trade  must  be  the  continued  depredation  of  the 
pirates.  The  number  of  Borneons  yearly  taken 
into  slavery  is  very  considerable,  as  a fleet  of  six 
or  eight  boats  usually  hang  about  the  island  of 
Labuan,  to  cut  off  the  trade,  and  to  catch  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  fact,  the  Borneons, 
from  being  so  harassed  by  these  pirates,  call  the 
easterly  wind  “ the  pirate  wind.”  They  commence 
cruising  on  the  north-west  coast  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  return,  or  remove  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  about  the  end  of  November. 

Among  the  Dyaks,  the  tribes  of  Sarebus  and 
Sakaran,  whose  rivers  are  situated  in  the  deep  bay 
between  Tanjong  Sipang  and  Tanjong  Sirak,  are 
powerful  communities,  and  dreadful  pirates,  who 
ravage  the  coasts  in  large  fleets,  and  murder  and 
rob  indiscriminately.  They  are  generally  fine, 
athletic,  handsome  men,  fairer  than  the  Malays, 
with  sharp  keen  eyes,  thin  lips,  but  with  an  un- 
pleasant look  of  craft  that  mars  their  beauty.  In 
the  year  1 844,  the  latter  of  these  tribes  were  ruled 
over  by  a chief  named  Seriff  Sahib,  and  as  fre- 
quent accounts  of  his  atrocities  had  been  received 
at  Sarainak,  it  was  resolved  by  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
governor,  and  the  lion.  Captain  Keppel,  com- 
manding her  Majesty’s  ship.  Dido,  to  go  in  search 
of  this  formidable  pirate  with  a force  sufficient  to 
root  him  out  and  destroy  him. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May,  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  the  Pinnace  of  the  Dido,  her  two 
cutters,  in  one  of  which  the  writer  of  this  notice 
then  was,  her  gig,  the  first  and  second  cutters,  the 
gig  of  the  Phlegethon  war  steamer,  and  the  Jolly 
Bachelor,  belonging  to  Mr.  Brooke,  started  at  day 
light  up  the  Sakarran  river.  A small  division  of 
light  native  boats,  under  the  command  of  their 
chief,  the  gallant  old  Patingi  Ali,  were  selected  to 
keep  as  a reconnoitering  party  with  our  leading 
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boats,  while  the  remaining  nativ'c  force,  of  about 
thirty  boats,  followed  as  a reserve. 

Up  to  the  morning  of  Monday  19th,  we  had 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition,  although  deserted 
villages  and  some  few  desultory  attacks  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  paities  of  martial  looking 
Dyaks,  whose  war-yells  and  showers  of  spears, 
were,  however,  more  interesting  than  dangerous, 
as  a discharge  or  two  of  musquetry  generally  sent 
them  back  in  double  quick  time  to  their  jungle, 
proved  to  us  that  we  were  neither  unexpected  nor 
unnoticed.  As  yet,  so  far  as  we  went,  the  banks 
of  the  river  had  been  a continued  garden,  enriched 
with  all  sorts  of  tropical  plants  and  trees,  exquisite 
both  in  fragrance  and  hue.  But  as  we  advanced 
towards  Karangan,  the  capital,  the  scenery  assumed 
a wilder  and  more  picturesque  appearance,  present- 
ing high  steep  points,  with  enormous  masses  of 
foliage  overhanging  them,  and  occasionally  forming 
into  charming  little  bays  with  sloping  banks.  At 
other  times,  w'e  had  to  pass  tlirough  narrow  gorges, 
looking  so  dark  and  dismal  that  we  often  doubted 
whether  we  could  find  a passage,  and  were  always 
happy  to  find  ourselves  beyond  their  melancholy 
vicinity. 

We  were  now  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  enemy’s  capital  stronghold,  and  after  we  had 
taken  our  breakfast,  it  was  determined  that  Patiugi 
Ali  and  his  little  force  should  be  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  and,  as  a special  favor,  I and  a friend 
of  mine  named  Steward,  were  permitted  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  own  boat.  The  old  chief’s  orders 
were,  to  fall  back  directly  on  the  main  force  when- 
ever the  enemy  appeared,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  had  he  followed  the  directions  im- 
plicitly. 

On  W'e  went  gallantly  and  cheerfully,  however, 
rendered  somewhat  careless  as  w'e  advanced,  by 
the  total  silence  that  reigned  around  us  and  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  like  an  enemy.  We 
had  proceeded  about  three  miles,  favoured  by  the 
flow  of  the  river,  w'hcu  on  turning  a narrow  bend 
of  it  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  foe  we  came  to  look  for.  Had  we 
taken  time  by  the  forelock  w'e  might  even  yet 
have  escaped  back,  but  old  All’s  blood  was  u]), 
and  the  tremendous  yell  that  met  his  ears  only 
excited  his  choler  and  not  his  fears.  In  a voice 
that  was  heard  above  the  din,  he  gave  oiders  to 
his  people  “ to  dash  on,”  and,  indeed,  by  this 
time  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  as 
already,  short  as  the  time  was,  large  rafts  of 
bamboo  were  launched  across  the  river,  so  as  to  cut 
olf  our  retreat,  while  in  order  to  show  us  w'hat 
was  in  store  for  us  further,  six  large  war  prahus, 
probably  carrying  a hundred  men  each,  were  bear- 


ing down  on  u.s,  three  on  either  side,  while  the 
banks  of  the  river  seemed  suddenly  alive  with 
thousands  of  savage  forms,  all  exulting  in  the 
hopes  of  our  destruction. 

“ Ten  minutes  w'ill  bring  up  our  boats,”  said 
poor  Stew'ard,  “ and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  we  can’t 
make  the  scoundrels  stand  back  until  then.”  To 
do  Ali  and  his  friends  justice,  there  was  no  signs 
of  fears  or  flinching  about  them.  Clustering  about 
their  chief,  at  his  signal,  every  man  quitted  his 
oar  and  betook  himself  to  his  weapon.  Three 
minutes  more  brought  us  to  close  action,  and  then 
commenced  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  horrible 
scenes  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Our  force  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  bows  of  the  Dyak  pi-ahus  almost 
touched  our  own,  and  then  delivered  it  manfully. 
But  although  almost  every  shot  told,  still  the 
assailants,  strong  in  superior  numbers,  answered 
by  louder  yells,  and  discharging  their  pieces  in 
return,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  us  and  partially 
effected  our  separation.  It  then  became  with  us 
a hand  to  hand  encounter — the  fight  of  despair. 
The  boat  in  which  I fought  was  opposed  by  the 
largest  of  the  prahus,  and  although  numbers  of 
our  enemies  dropped  disabled  before  us,  still,  as 
they  fell  back  in  their  boat,  or  dropped  into  the 
river,  their  places  were  filled  up  by  their  com- 
panions, all  I'eady  to  avenge  their  death. 

It  became  at  last  little  better  than  a scene  of 
carnage — of  butchery.  Patingi  Ali  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  shot  through  the  lungs  and 
vomiting  blood  at  every  effort  to  rally  his  fol- 
lowers, which  the  brave  old  fellow  still  made. 
Poor  Steward  fared  just  as  badly.  He  was  trans- 
fixed by  a spear  thrown  from  the  bank,  just  as  he 
was  engaged  in  a hand  to  hand  encounter  with  a 
gigantic  l)yak,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  hurt, 
cut  him  down,  and  then  turned  iqton  me.  For- 
tunately, however,  I had  reserved  one  of  my 
pistols  undischarged  for  an  emergency,  and  as  I 
was  already  wounded,  although  slightly,  in  several 
places,  and  was  a good  deal  weakened  by  loss  of 
blood,  1 had  no  great  heart  for  a fresh  encounter 
with  my  towering  antagonist.  As  he  advanced 
upon  me,  therefore,  I levelled  the  pistol  so  as  to 
cover  him  perfectly — pulled  the  trigger — and  was 
delighted  to  see  the  savage  reel  back,  and  lean  on 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  those  of  his  friends  who 
stood  immediately  beside  him.  He  was  evidently 
a man  of  cousctpiencc,  for  his  wound  caused  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  among  his  friends,  of  which 
I took  the  advantage,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  I 
could,  I dropped  into  the  river,  and  dodging  about 
and  diving  under  the  thickly  clustering  boat.s,  1 
made  for  the  bamboo  raft,  where  I was  awiire  by 
the  repeated  di.scharge  of  fire  arm.s,  onr  friends 
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liad  by  tliis  time  arrivcil — although  a little  too 
late  for  the  majority  of  us — to  reinforce  our  well 
beaten  force.  How  I got  safe  back  among  my 
comrailes,  ami  found  myself  in  the  pinnace  again, 

1 am  sure  1 know  not  I But  so  it  was,  and  when 
after  a long  interval  I became  a little  conscious,  I 
found  Mr.  Beith,  the  assistant  surgeon,  staunching 
my  wounds  and  dosing  me  with  pretty  stiff  grog 
as  a restorative. 

As  it  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  my  readers 
to  learn  the  conclusion  of  this  unpleasant  business, 
I shall  give  it  from  Captain  Keppel’s  own  spirit- 
stirring  narrative. 

“ At  nine  o’clock,  Mr.  Brooke,”  writes  the  cap- 
tain, “ who  was  with  me  in  the  gig,  stopped  to 
breakfast  with  young  Jenkins  in  the  second  cutter. 
Not  expecting  to  meet  with  any  opposition  for 
some  miles,  I gave  permission  to  Patingi  Ali  to 
advance  cautiously  with  his  light  division,  and 
with  positive  orders  to  fall  back  upon  the  first 
appeai’auce  of  any  natives.  As  the  stream  was 
running  down  very  strong,  we  held  on  to  the  bank, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  cutter.  Our 
pinnace  and  second  gig  having  passed  up,  we  had 
remained  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
report  of  a few  musket  shots  told  us  that  the 
pirates  had  been  fallen  in  with.  We  immediately 
pushed  on;  and  as  we  advanced,  the  increased 
firing  from  our  boats,  and  tbe  war-yells  of  some 
thousand  Dyaks,  let  us  know  that  an  engagement 
had  really  commenced.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  scene  as  I found  it.  About  twenty 
boats  were  joined  together,  forming  one  confused 
mass;  some  bottom  up,  tbe  bows  or  sterns  of 
others  only  visible;  mixed  up,  pell-mell,  with  huge 
rafts,  and  amongst  which  were  nearly  all  our 
advanced  little  division.  Headless  trunks,  as  .well 
as  heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about  in  all 
directions;  parlies  were  engaged  hand  to  hand, 
spearing  and  krissing  each  other;  others  were 
striving  to  swim  for  their  lives;  entangled  in  the 
common  melee  were  our  advanced  boats,  while  on 
both  banks  thousands  of  Dyaks  were  rushing  down 
to  join  in  the  slaughter,  hurling  their  spears  and 
stones  on  the  boats  below.  For  a moment  I was 
at  a loss  what  steps  to  take  for  rescuing  our  people 
from  the  embarrassed  position  in  which  they  were, 
as  the  whole  mass  (through  which  there  was  no 
passage,)  were  floating  down  the  stream,  and  the 
arrival  of  fresh  boats  only  increased  the  confusion. 
Fortunately,  at  this  critical  moment,  one  of  the 
rafts  catching  the  stump  of  a tree,  broke  this 
floating  bridge,  making  a passage  through  which 
(my  gig  being  propelled  by  paddles  instead  of  oars) 
I was  enabled  to  pass. 

“ It  occurred  to  Mr.  Brooke  and  myself,  simul- 


taneously, that  by  advancing  in  the  gig  we  should 
draw  the  attention  of  the  pirates  towards  us,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  the  other  boats  to  clear  them- 
selves. 'J'his  had  the  desired  cflect.  The  whole 
force  on  shore  turned  as  if  to  secure,  what  they 
rashly  conceived  to  be  their  prize. 

“ We  now  advanced  mid-channel.  Spears  and 
stones  assailed  us  from  both  banks.  My  friend 
Brooke’s  gun  would  not  go  off ; so  giving  him  the 
yoke-lines,  he  steered  the  boat,  while  I,  with  my 
never  failing  rifles — having  my  coxswain  to  load, 
had  time  to  select  the  leaders  from  amongst  this 
savage  mass,  on  which  I kept  up  a rapid  fire.  Mr. 
Allen  in  the  second  gig,  quickly  coming  up  opened 
upon  them  from  a cougreve  rocket  tube,  such  a 
destructive  fire  as  caused  them  to  retire  panic- 
struck  behind  the  temporary  barriers  where  they 
had  concealed  themselves  previous  to  the  attack 
on  Patingi  Ali,  and  from  whence  they  continued 
for  some  twenty  minutes,  to  hurl  their  spears  and 
other  missiles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  short 
lengths  of  bamboo,  one  end  of  which  was  heavily 
loaded  with  stone,  and  thrown  with  great  force 
and  precision;  the  few  fire  arms  of  which  they 
were  possessed  being  of  but  little  use  to  them  after 
the  first  discharge,  the  operation  of  loading,  iii  their 
inexperienced  hands,  I’equiring  a longer  time  than 
the  hurling  of  some  twenty  spears.  The  sumpitan 
was  likewise  freely  used  by  these  pirates;  and 
although  several  of  our  men  belonging  to  the 
pinnace  were  struck,  no  fatal  results  ensued,  from 
the  dexterous  and  expeditious  manner  in  which 
the  wounded  parts  were  excised  by  Mr.  Beith, 
the  assistant  surgeon;  and  afterwards  any  poison 
that  might  remain  being  sucked  out  by  one  of  the 
comrades  of  the  wounded  men.  From  this  posi- 
tion, however  they  retreated  as  our  force  increased, 
and  could  not  again  muster  courage  to  rally. 
Their  loss  must  have  been  very  considerable ; ours 
might  have  been  light,  had  poor  old  Patingi  Ali 
attended  to  orders.” 

After  this  unexpected  and  sanguinary  check, 
which  cost  us  thirty-one  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded,  our  expedition  proceeded  at  once  to  its 
final  destination,  against  the  capital  city,  Karan- 
gan.  It  was  an  easy  business,  for  the  town  was 
altogether  deserted — not  a soul  to  be  seen  in  it. 
The  town  itself,  moreover,  consisted  of  a collection 
of  mud  huts  erected  on  piles,  some  of  which, 
however,  were  considerably  larger  than  others, 
and  many  of  them  were  decorated  with  great 
taste.  It  stood  a short  distance  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  very 
picturesque,  being  through  rows  of  mangrove, 
casuariua,  and  the  beautiful  Nepa  palm.  Indeed, 
altogether,  it  had  an  innocent  rustic  appearance 
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wliich  was  greatly  at  variance  with  the  profession 
of  its  late  inhabitants,  and  made  the  necessary 
work  of  its  demolition,  one  of  which  none  of  us 
much  prided  ourselves.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  be  spared,  so  the  hatchet  and 
the  torch  were  both  set  to  work,  and  in  a few  hours 
these  habitations,  in  which  probably  1500  pirates 
burrowed,  were  either  razed  to  the  ground  or 
remained  a heap  of  ruins. 

There  were  some  spoils  brought  away,  more 
from  curiosity  than  for  their  value;  for  my  own 
part,  I found  in  one  of  the  chief’s  houses  (as  I 
supposed  it  to  be,)  two  pretty  cages,  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  wicker  work,  one  of  which  contained  a 
small  bird,  bright  red  and  blue,  and  the  other  a 
small  green  monkey,  scarcely  larger  than  a rat ; 
these  I rescued  from  destruction  and  carried 
away. 

There  were  also  a considerable  number  of  goats 
and  fowls,  together  with  a few  hogs.  Some  of 
these  were  slaughtered  for  present  use,  the  rest 
scampered  off  into  the  jungle  after  their  owners 
and  were  seen  no  more. 

All  this  having  been  achieved,  we  were  again 
ordered  to  embark,  and  to  proceed  further  up  the 
river.  But  after  a short  trial  this  proved  to  be 
impracticable,  as  it  became  a mere  shallow 
stream,  with  nothing  to  be  seen  on  either  side  but 
the  wildest  jungle.  Wo  accordingly  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  dropped 
leisurely  down  the  river  again,  and  in  good  time 
reached  our  own  craft,  although  with  diminished 
numbers. 


3Hniitrn  Hnntli3t0: 

CURRER  BELL. 

Amonost  the  bright  band  of  English  literature 
there  is  none  with  whose  name  is  associated  more 
of  hope  and  promise  than  the  writer  whose  nom- 
(le-plume  we  have  i)laccd  above.  The  facile  and 
genial  greatness  of  Dickens;  the  tact  and  tender- 
ness of  Mrs.  Marsh;  the  keen  obscrvancy  of 
Mrs.  Trollope;  D’Israeli’s  gorgeous  portraitures; 
Lever’s  glittering  su])erficiality ; Thackeray’s  quaint, 
quiet,  and  satiric  potency;  give  us  perfected  as- 
surances of  what  English  literature  is,  and  how 
well  it  has  hitherto  been  sustained.  But  despite 
i\\a  fails  accompli  of  Currer  Bell,  the  feeling  with 
which  we  close  each  volume  of  her  works  must  be 
Jiopc — hope  in  what  she  can  and  will  accomplish. 
The  writings  of  those  we  have  enumeratccl  are 
completed  pillars  of  our  rarthenon;  her’s  arc  but 
the  column  scarce  raised  from  the  i)cdcstal.  T'heir 


fame  may  be  the  sun  at  noon;  her’s  the  more  beau- 
tiful, because  more  hopeful,  effulgence  of  its  bright 
morning  beam — now  and  again  dimmed  by  clouds, 
now  and  again  obscured  by  mists,  now  and  again 
weakened  by  the  haze  of  its  own  brightness — yet 
thrilling  our  hearts  with  anticipations  of  the  full 
mid-day  glory  it  so  emj)hatically  foretels. 

There  is  something  cheering  and  comforting  in 
the  advent  of  young  genius  into  the  world  of  lite- 
rature. Apart  from  the  freshness  and  vigour 
almost  inseparable  from  youth,  there  is  something 
so  much  a-kin  to  our  own  imperfection  and  inex- 
perience in  the  first  flights  of  the  scarce-fledged 
nestling,  that  our  sympathies  are  won  even  by  the 
effort.  And  when  the  still  trembling  pinion  gal- 
lantly cleaves  the  air,  and  cuts  out  for  itself  a 
heavenward  path  of  light,  our  hearts  must  follow 
it  in  its  high  soaring,  our  ears  tingle  with  the  high 
toned  “ Excelsior”  of  its  matin  song.  We  feel  as 
if  a new  lustre  were  given  to  the  landscape,  a new 
heart  having  been  awakened  to  its  beauty.  A 
new  dignity  is  given  to  man  and  woman,  as  we 
hear  the  fresh  impressions  and  experiences  of  one 
to  whom  all  is  new.  To  the  every-day  accidents 
of  life  come  new  interests,  a new  spirit,  tinging 
them  with  its  own  brightness.  And  we,  the  world- 
worn  spectators,  stand  by  gladdening  ourselves  in 
the  fresh  joy  with  which  the  young  poet  stands 
before  the,  to  us,  familiar  beauty  of  life;  and  tint-  ' 
ing  his  canvass  from  the  palette  of  his  own  soul, 
gives  us  a sunpainted  portrait  never  to  be  effaced. 
How  reverently  we  listen  for  the  first  words  with 
which  human  genius  greets  earth’s  beauty  I How 
we  wait  in  silence  for  Coleridge’s  hymn  to  Cha- 
mouni,  for  Dickens’  thoughts  at  Niagara,  for 
Bryant’s  uplifted  voice  on  the  wild  and  trackless 
prairie!  And  rvlien  a new  thinker  stands  un- 
sandalled on  the  “holy  ground”  of  God-sent  life, 
stands  for  the  first  time  as  an  interpreter  of  our 
every-day  dreams;  when  on  the  young  brow  we 
read  the  bright  token  of  converse  with  high 
thoughts  ‘‘iq)on  the  mountain  afar  off” — how 
quietly  and  submissively  wait  we  for  the  first  words 
of  the  message  issuing  from  his  burning  lijjs! 

A true  interprctei-  of  life — a veritable  poet  of 
the  present  is  Currer  Bell.  There  is  truth  in  every 
line  of  the  translation  whereby  she  has  given  us  to 
read  by  the  torch-light  of  our  own  experience,  the 
daily  life  of  these  around  us.  Her  truthfulness  is 
often  of  disadvantage  to  her.  It  makes  her  often 
rough,  rugged,  and  re])ulsive.  It  gives  quaint- 
ness, oddity,  extravagance,  to  many  of  her  cha- 
racters, to  much  of  her  sentiment.  It  pains  ns 
by  its  fidelity  to  the  unbcautiliilness  of  life.  It 
chagrins  us  by  its  minuteness  of  detail.  It 

estranges  us  by  its  unsynq)athislng  and  imcom- 
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promising  cliaracter.  Vet  still  it  is  tnitli — a true 
and  veritable  portraiture  of  life  and  cliaracter. 
And  this  is  its  redemption.  'I'liere  is  no  need  to 
say  that  Cnrror  Hell  paints  from  life.  She  seems 
necessitated  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  yon,  while 
reading,  as  if  she  were  telling  a true  story,  which 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  she  was  bound  to  tell  truly. 
As  if  it  w'ore  impossible  that  the  mill  should  be 
otherwise  placed,  the  wood  otherwise  planted,  the 
house  otherwise  built,  the  hero  otherwise  charac- 
tered, the  heroine  otherwise  formed.  Stubborn, 
obstinate  and  unyielding  appears  each  of  her 
characters — as  if  they  had  sat  for  their  portraits 
and  sternly  requested  that  “ the  pimples  should 
not  be  omitted.”  She  seems  writing  to  the  dic- 
tation of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  realities. 
You  cannot  conceive  the  heroine  to  have  spoken 
otherwise,  the  hero  to  have  otherwise  acted,  the 
story  to  run  differently.  You  quarrel  with  many 
passages,  but  you  forget  the  hand  that  moves  the 
wires.  You  thiuk  the  puppets  self-acting.  A 
thousand  imperfections  strike  you — you  think  them 
inevitable.  As  the  daguerreotype  process  fixes  the 
passing  reflection  of  an  object,  so  her  genius 
stereotypes  fiction,  and  cheats  you  into  a faith  in 
its  reality.  If  you  close  the  volume  dissatisfied  it 
is  as  if  you  were  dissatisfied  wdth  history.  Your 
fancy  may  beguile  you  into  thoughts  as  to  how 
this  battle  might  be  won,  or  how  that  false  step 
might  have  been  retrieved;  or  your  imagination 
may  dwell  in  the  case  of  the  fiction  on  another 
denouement,  or  another  characterisation  for  the 
hero — but  remembrance  recalls  you  to  reality  and 
you  must  be  content  with  regret. 

This  is  high  praise.  Yet  it  is  just.  We  have 
never  taken  up  more  life-like  volumes  than  those 
which  bear  the  name  of  Currer  Bell.  Every  page 
is  instinct  with  reality.  The  characters  speak  as 
you  feel  they  should  speak  under  like  circum- 
stances. The  thoughts  finding  record  in  her  pages 
are  the  every-day  thoughts  of  almost  all.  They 
rise  daily  to  our  lips  ; they  are  common-place; 
and  yet  they  cease  not  to  be  interesting.  For  they 
fit  the  time  and  place  with  an  exactitude  betraying 
no  art.  The  incidents  all  fall  in  well  and  grace- 
fully— all  follow  naturally  and  with  unforced 
concatenation.  The  characters  meet  and  con- 
verse— part  and  meet  again — aid  and  thwart  each 
other — like,  love,  .and  dislike  one  another — annoy, 
displease,  and  offend  one  another — just  as  such 
characters,  meeting  in  real  life  would  inevitably 
and  unfailingly  do.  The  mean  and  despicable 
seem  as  natur.al  as  the  high-minded  and  the 
noble.  The  fierce  and  lawless — the  hypocrites, 
rogues,  and  fanatics — seem  as  necessarily  a part 
of  the  picture  as  do  the  noblest  and  best.  They 


arc  painful,  but  cannot  be  excised.  The  statue 
has  been  chiselled,  and  must  remain  in  the  group. 

At  the  first  reading  yon  must  at  once  remark 
the  wondrous  case  and  freshness  of  her  style.  It 
has  not  the  quaint  beauty  of  Dickens;  nor  the 
lady- like  gracefulness  of  I\Irs.  Marsh;  nor  the 
wizard-like  brilliancy  of  DTsr.aeli;  but  it  h.as  a 
magic  .all  its  own  in  its  quick  transitions  from  n.ature 
to  the  hum.an  heart;  in  its  manner  of  self-indul- 
gent soliloquy,  as  if  the  writer  wrote  not  for  her 
readers,  but  wrote  because  it  pleased  herself,  and 
was  refreshing  to  her  own  heart.  This  indepen- 
dency is  a peculi.arity  in  Currer  Bell.  She  mani- 
festly seeks  not  sympathy  with  the  reader.  She 
writes  and  spe.aks  as  she  thinks;  and  without 
arrogance  or  ])etul.ance  seems  to  say,  “ Let  who 
will  listen,  let  who  rvill,  stand  apart.”  This  gives 
the  charm  of  freedom  and  unrestraint;  and,  above 
all,  gives  us  the  assurance  of  reading  the  writer’s 
ow'u  heart  much  clearer  than  if  she  had  wr.apped 
herself  in  a many-worded  or  quaintly-idead  style. 

Her  portraitures  of  character  are  not  alw.ays 
equal  in  excellence.  She  has  not  Dickens’  graphic 
force  of  dashing  off  a likeness,  by  pencilling  a 
peculiarity.  She  does  not  give  elaborate  and 
highly -finished  pictures  as  does  Bulwer:  but 
though  she  often  fails  to  keep  before  you  the  par- 
ticular cast  of  the  features,  the  peculiar  hue  of  the 
complexion,  or  the  special  expression  of  the  face — ■ 
yet  she  ahvays  succeeds  in  impressing  you  with  a 
general  idea  of  how  the  hero  or  the  heroine  looked. 
You  could  not  describe  them  minutely  ; but  meet- 
ing a face  or  figure  in  the  street,  you  would  say 
at  once,  “such  was  Robert  Moore — such  Jane 
Eyre — such  Shirley  Keeldai’.”  This  is  no  mean 
power,  but  still  an  inferior  one  to  th.at  of  the 
.artist,  who,  by  a few  master  touches,  stamps  a 
portrait  on  your  memory — a portrait  you  c.an 
never  forget.  For  instance,  who  forgets  the  form, 
air,  gait,  be.aring,  or  dress  of  Diana  Vernon,  of 
Rebecca,  the  Jewess;  of  Fergus  M.ac  Ivor,  of 
Dominie  Sampson,  or  of  Jeanie  Deans?  But  this 
refers  only  to  portraitures  of  physical  or  outw.aid 
characteristics.  In  the  delineation  of  mental 
peculiarities  Currer  B5ll  has  much  power.  A 
few'  phrases — a w'ord  here  and  there — a very 
trifling  incident — let  us  in  as  if  by  stealth,  as 
if  without  the  writer’s  wish,  to  a full  and  per- 
fect view.  You  have  not  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  long  and  somewhat  tedious  chapters, 
detailing  minutiae  of  character,  as  in  Mrs.  JMarsh ; 
nor  have  you  to  wait  for  a multiplication  of  trivial 
incidents,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  Dickens; 
nor  have  you  to  be  patient  and  not  under- 
stand the  character  until  some  great  event  brings 
it  out,  as  in  James  ; nor  arc  you  tantalised  by  a 
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mere  outline,  such  as  D’Israeli  too  often  gives  : 
hut  the  brief  and  pithy  descriptive  or  illustrative 
phrases  seem  not  like  a full  view  of  one-half  the 
])icture — but  like  a hasty  lightning-lit  glance  at 
the  whole,  indelibly  impressed  on  your  mind,  and 
j'emembered  for  its  brevity  as  well  as  for  its  vivid 
power. 

Eminently  characteristic  also  is  her  originality. 
Not  to  be  commonplace  seems  with  her  a very 
necessity  of  composition.  This,  as  may  be  natu- 
rally supposed,  is  a virtue  which  may  but  too 
easily  degenerate  into  a vice.  It  may  give,  and 
it  has  given,  a strained  oddity  to  many  of  her  con- 
ceptions, and  a crude  quaintness  to  many  of  her 
incidents.  It  may  give,  and  it  has  given,  to  her 
dialogues,  abruptness  and  harshness  in  some 
points — stilted  and  exaggerated  sentiment  in  others. 
But  in  recompense  we  have  given  to  us  some  grand 
portraits  of  men  and  women — not  as  we  meet  them 
in  drawing-rooms,  or  in  still  conventional  life — 
but  as  we  cau  conceive  them  to  be,  gifted  with 
high  thoughts,  feeling  hearts,  and  fine  imagina- 
tions. If  the  originality  of  Currer  Bell  be 
acquired  by  an  effort,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful 
for  an  exertion  that  has  given  us  a creation  so 
refreshing  as  “ Shirley  Keeldar” — a portraiture  so 
life-like  as  that  of  “ daue  Eyre.’’  This  originality 
is  not  that  of  Dickens,  which  is  in  general  exqui- 
sitely happy,  but  still  limited  to  superficial  ti'aits; 
not  that  of  Mrs.  JIarsh,  which  is  in  general  the 
effect  of  circumstances  on  a not  uncommon  cha- 
racter (as  in  Emilia  AVyndham);  not  that  of 
Thackeray,  sharp,  angular,  yet  still  but  touching 
surfiice-traits;  not  that  of  Bulwer,  mainly  intel- 
lectual; nor  that  of  Mrs.  Trollope  or  Lever, 
specially  social.  It  is  an  originality  eminently  of 
the  heart  and  feelings.  It  is  an  originality,  human, 
natural,  and  truthful  in  all  its  particulars;  but 
startling,  strange,  and  thrilling,  in  their  combina- 
tion. It  is  in  this  combination  the  originality  of 
her  characters  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  consists. 
Many  may  possess  tlie  loving  heart  of  “Jane 
Eyre;”  many  her  impulsive  passions;  many  her 
quiet,  self-reliant  reticence;  many  the  patient  in- 
tellectuality; and  many  the  (piiet  constancy  of 
affection:  but  the  originality  consists  in  the  com- 
bination of  all  these;  in  their  strange  mingling  in 
the  heart  and  head  of  one  character,  around  whom 
our  feelings  and  sympathies  must  cling,  despite  all 
the  errors  we  may  condemn,  all  the  crudities  and 
absurdities  we  may  reject  as  unworthy. 

As  Goldsmith  says  of  his  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
there  are  in  her  works  “ a hundred  faults,  and  a 
hundred  things  might  be  said  to  prove  them  beau- 
ties:” but  fault-finding  is  not  to  our  taste — nor  is 
panegyrical  analysis.  Criticism  is,  doubtless,  a 


very  wholesome  and  ncces.'ary  avocation;  but  it 
is  one  we  love  not.  As  we  are  often  coniiielled  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  a new  work,  fresh  from  the 
heart  and  head  of  a young  and  hopeful  writer, 
we  are  frequently  tempted  to  envy  the  lot  of  our 
“ Fireside”  friends,  who  can  “ sit  at  home  at 
ease”  and  content  themselves  with  being  “pleased, 
they  know  not  why,  and  care  not  wherefore.” 
Such  was  our  thought  as  we  closed  “ Shirley” — 
our  author’s  latest  work — and  such  a thought 
from  any  reader,  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  any 
writer  can  receive. 

Had  we  space,  we  might,  with  pleasure  to  our- 
selves, and  perhaps  not  unusefully,  refer  to  our 
author’s  Turner- like  power  of  painting  stormy 
skies,  wild  tempests,  and  all  the  murky,  misty 
changes  of  English  climate;  to  her  earne.st,  impas- 
sioned faith  in  the  final  victory  of  Good — in  the 
coming  triumph  of  Truth:  to  her  freedom  from 
the  sneering  scepticism,  which,  like  a dry  rot, 
seems  eating  into  the  literature  of  the  day:  to  her 
woman-like  power  of  catching  up  minute  traits  of 
individual  character,  and,  by  one  felicitous  pencil- 
touch,  giving  them  prominence;  and  to  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  of  every  class  and  caste 
— a sympathy  giving  fervour  to  every  utterance, 
and  animating  her  pages,  not  as  a clap-trap  senti- 
ment of  the  day — but  as  a living  faith,  heart- 
cherished,  ardent,  and  enduring. 

THE  MEDICAL 

fflnungcmtnt  nf  Cjiilktu. 

BY  A PHYSICIAN. 

A CHILD  is  born;  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  it — medically,  I mean.  Simple  as  the 
matter  may  seem,  it  has  caused  a vast  deal  of 
discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  among  high 
medical  authorities,  without  particularly  adverting 
to  which,  I proiiose  to  oft’er  a few  suggestions  on 
this,  by  no  means  uninteresting  subject,  taking 
nature  and  expcrieuce— two  excellent  allies — for 
my  guides,  and  giving  my  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing them  as  I go  along. 

I begin  at  the  beginning.  In  the  treatment  of 
new-born  infants  there  are  two  precautions  indis- 
pensable; the  first  is,  to  guard  them  from  cold; 
the  second,  to  give  them  as  little  medicine  of  any 
kind  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  at 
its  birth,  the  helpless  creature  leaves  an  atmos])here 
of  118  degrees,  and  emerges  into  one  which  seldom 
exceeds  70.  'I’ho  transition  is  so  great  anil 
sudden  as  to  cause  considerable  pain  to  the  tender 
surface  exposed  to  it,  and,  therefore,  the  child 
cries;  although  its  doing  so,  at  first,  is  rather 
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useful  tluui  otherwise,  because  tlie  eft'ort  iiiatcrially 
eoutrihutes  to  dispel  its  torpidity,  and  to  expand 
the  lungs  perfectly  by  the  free  adiuissioii  of  air; 
yet  we  must  not  forget,  at  the  same  time,  on  so 
exposing  it,  that  its  power  of  jiroducing  heat  is  at 
its  minimum,  and,  therefore,  that  its  capability  of 
resisting  a decrease  of  temperature  for  any  length 
of  time  is  extremely  small.  If  we  take  these  data  for 
our  guides,  and  they  are  both  reasonable  and  sci- 
entific, we  shall  pay  veiy  little  attention  to  any 
one  who  tells  us  “ that  external  cold  fortifies  the 
constitution  of  children,  as  it  does  those  of  adults,” 
and  instead  of  following  their  absurd  and  dangerous 
directions,  we  will  take  care  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  child  is  warmly  w'rapped  in  flannel, 
and  afterwards,  that  in  cold  weather,  it  shall  be 
washed  or  bathed  in  comfortably  tepid  water, 
dressed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a good  fire,  and 
never  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  cold  at  any 
time. 

As  to  the  administration  of  medicine,  we  are 
to  remember  that  the  delicate  membrane  of  the 
infant’s  intestines,  is,  as  yet,  only  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  mildest  form  of  nutriment,  and,  as 
a matter  course,  that  it  must  be  injured  by  the 
irritating  action  of  medicine,  of  even  a gentle 
kind.  As  Dr.  Maunsell  justly  says,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Children, 
there  are  “ very  few  children  in  this  country  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  dosed  with 
castor-oil,  immediately  on  their  an-ival  in  the 
world ; and  many  are  obliged  to  undergo  the  addi- 
tional peril  of  having  a quantity  of  calomel  forced 
down  their  throats.”  To  say  the  least  of  it,  this 
plan  oi  forcing  nature  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
quite  unnecessaiy.  To  A-enture  upon  so  irritating  a 
drug  at  all  as  calomel,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  in- 
judicious, and  it  is  only  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  even  the  mildest  dose  of  the  purest  castor-oil 
should  be  given.  A few  hours  of  uninterrupted 
sleep  is  the  best  medicine  an  infant  can  receive 
after  its  birth,  and  then  the  mother’s  milk  will  do 
the  rest.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  only  in  case  of  this 
foiling,  that  any  medicine  ought  to  be  attempted, 
and,  even  then,  remembering  the  delicate  organs 
wdth  which  w-e  have  to  do,  it  should  be  adnunis- 
tered  only  in  the  smallest  quantity,  and  in  the 
mildest  form.  As  a general  rule,  calomel,  and 
every  other  preparation  of  mercuiy,  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  it  is  only  under  medical 
superintendence  that  it  should  ever  be  ventured 
upon  at  all. 

It  can  never  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon 
mothers,  that  a good  nurse  insures  a liealthy  child. 
Evidently,  nature  herself  points  out  by  whom  this 
great  duty  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  if  it  so 


happens  that  a mother  cannot,  (or  will  not,)  nurse 
her  own  infant,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  ])rocure  a stipendiary  of  whole- 
some constitution,  cheerful  tcnqtcrament,  temperate 
habits,  and  who,se  nourishment  for  the  infant  is 
both  young  and  plentiful.  This  being  accom- 
plished, the  nurse  shotild  be  able  to  support  the 
child  without  any  other  nutriment  than  the  natural 
one,  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  and  the 
more  regular  and  systematic  the  sustenance  is  given, 
the  better  will  it  thrive.  When  the  arrival  of  the 
teeth  proves  that  the  digestive  system  is  increasing 
in  power,  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  commence 
artificial  feeding,  and  the  more  cautiously  it  is  done, 
the  better.  At  first  soft  bread,  steeped  in  hot 
water,  with  a little  sugar  and  cow’s  milk  added, 
is  the  proper  food ; when  this  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer,  light  broths,  perfectly  free  from 
fatty  or  vegetable  matter,  may  follow — taking  care, 
howmver,  never  to  gorge  the  child  to  excess,  and 
gradually  to  wean  it  from  the  breast,  so  as  that 
instead  of  receiving  it  regularly  every  four  hours, 
as  it  should  always  do  at  first,  it  shoifld  now  receive 
artificial  feeding,  twice  in  the  day  and  night,  and 
the  natural  nourishment  about  twice  as  often. 

We  will  supposed  the  child  weaned.  It  has  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  a diminished  supply  of 
natural  nourishment,  and  an  increase  of  the  artifi- 
cial, and,  therefore,  the  process  becomes  easy  both  to 
nurse  and  nurseling.  Once  the  child  is  fairly  weaned, 
regularity  in  the  time  of  giving  food,  is  nearly  of  as 
much  consequence  as  the  quality  of  the  food  itself. 
Every  four  hours  a healthy  child  should  receive 
its  portion,  because  that  period  is  suflicient  not 
only  for  digestion,  but  also  for  the  stomach,  &c., 
to  recover  their  energy  after  the  discharge  of  their 
functions.  In  this  allotment  of  time,  however,  I 
do  not  include  the  night.  The  best  food  a child 
can  receive  during  the  night  is  uninterrupted  sleej), 
and  to  in.sure  this,  the  stomach  should  be  in  a state 
of  comparative  rest.  As  the  child  advances  in 
years,  and  is  enabled  to  take  more  substantial  food, 
a system  suited  to  its  age  ought  always  to  be 
adopted  and  adhered  to.  If  it  awakes  early,  a little 
bread  and  milk  should  be  always  at  hand;  about 
nine  it  should  have  its  breakfast;  at  one,  its  dinner 
— consisting,  at  the  earliest  stages,  of  broths  and  - 
bread,  and  at  a more  advanced  one,  chicken,  chop, 
mutton,  or  beef,  not  over-dressed,  with  a good  pota- 
toe,  a little  turnip,  cauliflower,  or  so,  and  for  its  drink 
plain  water.  No  healthy  child  requires  any  other 
beverage  to  this  meal,  nor  ought  it  to  be  ever  in- 
dulged with  it.  About  seven  it  should  have  its  la.st 
meal  of  bread  and  milk,  and  then  the  sooner  it  goe.s 
to  rest  the  better.  At  a still  later  period  of  life — 
say  four,  or  five,  or  si.x  yeai’s — the  very  early 
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meal  may  be  omitted  and  the  breakfast  liour  anti- 
cipated. Otherwise,  liowever,  tlic  same  system 
sbonld  be  observed,  and  the  longer  it  is  so,  the 
greater  chance  will  there  l)e  of  securing  perfect 
health  and  a good  digestion  in  after  life. 

As  to  cleanliness,  there  are  so  many  causes 
M-hicli  invite  to  it,  that  it  ought  to  recommend 
itself.  Hy  adhering  to  it  strictly,  we  avoid  a 
thousand  dangers  and  incouvenieuces.  When 
we  know  that  an  adult  loses  lib.  14oz.  daily,  by 
jrerspiration,  and  that  children  lose  in  proportion, 
according  to  their  age,  it  must,  at  once,  become 
obvious  that  any  interruption  to  so  necessary  a 
secretion  cannot  but  be  unwholesome,  and  that 
even  allowing  it  to  remain  upon  the  tender  skin  of 
a child,  must  be  detrimental  to  its  functions,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  unsightly  eruptions  and  dis- 
agreeable sores.  In  fact,  without  attention  to  this 
material  point,  all  our  other  care  is  often  unavailing, 
and,  therefore,  as  a general  rule,  .all  infants  ought 
to  be  bathed  in  comfortably  tepid  water,  as  regu- 
lar as  the  day  comes  round,  and  up  to  six  or 
seven  years,  they  will  require  the  same  discipline, 
at  least  twice  a week.  I have  mentioned  tepid 
water  as  the  material  of  the  bath,  and  in  this,  I 
am  aware  that  I run  counter  to  the  notions  and 
practice  of  a great  many.  Hut  still,  reason  and 
science  both  tell  me  I am  right,  and  my  own  ex- 
j)erience  confirms  it.  To  plunge  a shivering  crea- 
ture into  cold  water  is  a cruel  operation,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  and  to  do  so  with  the  fore- knowledge 
that  its  vital  ]>owers  are  ill  able  to  withstand  it,  is 
still  worse.  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  much  of 
the  mischief  that  happens  to  teething-children  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  tins  abominable  practice, 
and  I have  never  known  any  mother  who  was  per- 
suiided  to  abandon  it,  who  was  not  thankful  that 
she  had  done  so.  I know  that  it  is  done  with 
the  idea  that  it  “ hardens”  the  child’s  constitution. 
It  docs  no  such  thing:  you  cannot  harden  or 
strengthen  that  which  you  jeopardize  at  least  once 
in  every  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  when  I hear 
of  children  thriving  under  it,  1 am  accustomed  to 
think,  if  not  to  say,  that  having  survived  that, 
they  Avill  thrive  under  anything. 

Another  p.art  of  the  “ hanlening”  system,  which 
1 am  haj)])y  to  admit  used  to  be  much  more  in 
fashion  than  it  iioav  is,  consisted  in  clothing 
children  of  tender  years  as  ligldly  as  ))Ossible. 
Men  and  Avomen — fathers  and  mothers — suit  their 
clothing  to  the  season;  they  arc  sensible  enough 
to  know,  in  their  oavu  cases,  the  dangers  of  a dimi- 
nished tem|)eraturc  acting  continuously  upon  their 
own  organization;  and  yet,  hoAV  often  do  Ave  see  a 
half-clad  little  shivering  being,  fantastically  trick(“d 
out  in  a sort  of  stage  costume,  miserably  deficient 


in  warmth  or_ comfort,  trotting  by  the  side  of  its 
mother,  of  a cold,  raw  day,  Avhile  she  Avalks  Avith 
her  hands  in  her  muff,  a Avarm  boa  Avound  round 
her  neck,  a Avarin  shaAvl  on  her  shotdders,  and 
every  other  article  of  her  dress  equally  provident. 
Yet  the  natural  heat  of  her  person  is,  at  least,  four 
or  five  degrees  more  than  that  of  the  poor  thing 
Avhose  ears,  neck,  legs,  and  hands,  she  so  ruthlessly 
exposes  to  the  dangers  Avhich  she  is  too  Avise  to 
encounter  herself;  and,  bye-and-bye,  Avhen  she 
finds  that  from  some  unknown  cause  her  child’s 
health  is  deteriorated — that  it  pines  and  sickens — 
becomes  more  and  more  subject  to  feverish  and 
gastric  attacks — that  its  appetite  diminishes  and 
its  general  poAvers  groAv  less  and  less — she  is  sIoav 
to  believe  that  it  is  her  OAvn  ignorance  of  the 
poAver  of  diminished  temperature  upon  its  tender 
frame  that  has  caused  this;  or  that  instead  of 
“ hardening”  her  child’s  constitution,  she  Avas,  in 
reality,  taking  the  surest  possible  Avay  to  soften  it, 
and  fit  it  for  long  sullerings,  or  an  early  gTave.  No, 
no;  let  the  little  creatures  run  about  as  much  in  the 
open  air  as  you  please,  but  let  them  do  so,  clad, 
not  like  puppets,  but  like  human  beings;  clothe 
them  warmly  but  loosely;  avoid  everything  that 
confines  the  free  exercise  of  their  limbs,  their 
lungs,  or  their  digestive  organs;  feed  them  regu- 
larly, purely,  and  moderately,  and  then  if  disease 
should  attack  them,  you  Avill  he  assured  not  only 
that  your  own  system  Avas  not  to  blame  for  inviting 
it,  but  that  you  had  taken  the  best  Avay  to  secure 
them  against  the  Avorst  consequences  of  the  visi- 
tation. 

It  is  to  me  ahvays  a sure  mark  of  mismanagement, 
in  some  Away  or  other,  when  a groAving  child  is 
said  to  Avant  medicine  frequently,  and  to  be  given 
it.  Its  stomach  is  so  pure;  its  digestive  functions 
are  so  fresh  and  able  for  their  Avork,  that  any 
interruption  in  their  regularity  or  activity,  must  be 
the  consequence  of  error  of  some  sort.  I am 
seldom  called  to  see  one  of  them  that  I do  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  They  have  been  given  to  cat 
Avhat  was  unfit  for  them;  they  have  been  lightly 
and  improperly  clad;  in  short,  sutlicient  care  has 
not  been  taken  to  observe  a few  plain  and  reason- 
able rules,  and,  therefore,  I am  called  iqwn  to  remedy 
that  by  my  art,  Avhich  nature  herself  Avonld  have 
rectified,  if  a more  rational  plan  had  been  observed. 
Of  course,  I do  not  mean  to  say  (hat  medicine  is 
not  to  be  administered  Avhen  disease  is  actually 
present;  all  I insist  upon  is,  that  in  the  first  stages 
of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  jiarents  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  Avith  Avhat  is  iwoper  to  be  done, 
and  A\  hat  to  leave  undone  in  the  management  of 
their  ollspring,  and  thus  render  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  drugs  unnecessary.  And  if  it  should 
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so  liappoii  that  inediciiio  mui<t  be  administered, 
1 boj;’  leave,  over  and  over  again,  to  caution  them 
against  resorting  to  any  other  tlian  that  of  tlie 
mildest  and  simplest  kind,  except  imdcr  medical 
superintendence.  A little  castor-oil,  or  mild  infu- 
sion of  senna,  sweetened  with  manna,  may  be 
justified,  but  assuredly  she  who  wantonly  or 
rashly  meddles  with  continued  doses  of  calomel, 
and  such  like,  is  guilty  of  a very  serious  error,  of 
which  she  may  not  discover  the  consetpiences  until 
their  rectification  is  too  late. 
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I'KOJt  THE  GERMAN  OF  MAYERLEIN. 

I love  upon  a winter’s  night, 

Wlien  the  wind  blows  with  all  its  might, 

IMy-own  tireside, 

AVitli  faggots  blazing  bright  and  dear, 

And,  above  all,  rvith  friends  who  are  dear 
A ml  dose  allied ! 

1 heed  not  then  the  how’ling  blast, 

Nor  care  how’  long  the  snow  ina^-  last 
Upon  the  ground, 

I hear  within  but  music  sweet, 

And  see  but  smiles  and  dancing  feet 
Playing  around ! 

Oh ! give  me  on  a winter’s  night, 

'When  the  wind  blow-s  with  all  its  might, 

My-own  fireside ! 

There's  not  on  earth  a sight  so  gay, 

Not  the  first  flow’ret  of  the  May 
So  dear  to  all, 

As  home,  when  all  of  home  we  see 
Assembled  in  festivity 
In  the  great  hall ; 

'Where  helmets,  swords,  and  armour  bright, 

And  banners  waving  from  a height 
Are  to  be  seen, 

Whilst  love  and  friendship  both  combine, 

The  festive  party  to  entwine 
Like  ivy  green ! 

Oh  ! give  me  on  a winter’s  night. 

When  the  wind  blow'S  with  all  its  might, 

My-own  fireside ! 

(Diir  Siminr. 

BY  ANNABELLA  FRANKS. 

Mathew  Skimmer,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  a banker  of  large  means  and  somewhat  eccen- 
tric manners,  who  lived  in  a provincLal  English 
town,  where  it  was  said  he  had  risen  from  great 
original  obscurity  into  opulence  and  influence,  by 
his  sagacity,  industry,  and  integrity. 

This  gentleman’s  family  consisted  of  one 
daughter,  Emma,  about  whom  there  was  some 
dirterence  of  opinion ; and  a sister-in  law,  Miss 


Martini,  who  had  little  more  to  recommend  her 
than  a benevolent  nature  and  a kindly  heart. 

j\lr.  Skimmer  and  his  sister-in-law  sat  together 
after  dinner.  The  young  lady  had  retired,  leaving 
her  father  over  his  claret  and  his  biscuit,  and  her 
aunt  engaged  in  knitting  an  interminable  pair  of 
stockings  which  had  been  often  begun  and  as 
often  laid  aside,  from  many  interruptions. 

“ Martha?” 

“ 'Thank  you,  brother,  no  more  for  me,  if  you 
please,”  replied  Miss  Martha,  without  looking  u}i. 

I had  rather  not.” 

“ You  had  rather  not  what,  my  dear?” 

“ I had  rather  not  take  any  more  wine,  I 
meant.” 

“ I didn’t  ask  you,”  said  the  banker.  “ I was 
not  thinking  of  wine,  although  I am  drinking  it. 
1 might  as  well  be  drinking  water — better,  because 
it  cost  nothing.” 

“ You  don’t  mind  the  cost  of  that  or  anything 
else,  brother;  you  have  the  means  to  be  generous 
and  you  are  generous,”  said  his  sister-in-law, 
looking  kindly  at  him  through  her  spectacles. 

“ No  man  deserves  much  credit  for  being  gene- 
rous to  himself,  Martha,”  said  Mr.  Skimmer, 
sipping  his  claret  slowly. 

“ But  to  others,  Mr.  Skimmer.” 

“ Nor  to  others,  either.  I think  it  is  capital 
well  laid  out.  You  may  meet  some  bad  debtors 
and  dishonest  friends,  but  then  one  sincere 
one  repays  you  all,  with  compound  interest — at 
least,  that  is  my  notion.  But  all  this  is  wide  of 
the  mark.  I didn’t  want  to  speak  of  wine  or 
generosity.  I want  to  speak  about  Emma.  She 
told  you,  I suppose,  that  I had  another  conversa- 
tion with  her  this  morning?” 

“ Ye.s — she  did.” 

“ 'There’s  something  strange  about  that  girl, 
Martha — there  is ; depend  upon  it  there  is,”  said 
Mr.  Skimmer,  pushing  away  his  glass.  “ I don’t 
know  what  to  make  of  her.  I hope  she’s  not  a 
coquette — do  you  know  what  that  is?  yes;  very 
well;  I only  hope  she  ai’nt  a coquette,  Martha.  It 
is  a despicable  character;  I had  rather  she  were  a 
hyena,  or  a — a sea  serpent.  I would — upon  my 
soul,  I would  ! — Martha  'Townly.” 

“ Good  gracious ! Matthew  Skimmer,  why  would 
you  speak  so  of  one  who 

“ Listen  to  me,”  said  the  banker,  drawing  close 
to  her.  “ First,  she  refused  young  Carden ; very 
good — I didn’t  mind  that ; he’s  a puppy,  though 
a rich  one.  Then,  there  was — let  me  see — ” He 
began  to  reckon  on  his  fingers.  “ Who  was  next  ? 
— aye — then  Badger  ; then  Everton,  Biutows, 
W roughton,  Middleton — all  highly  respectable  men, 
mind  you — ^first-rate  young  lellows,  faith!  every 
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one  of  them;  and  now,  to  sum  u|)  all,  she  refuses 
Sir  .John — refuses  him  phunp.  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  Martha  ? Is  it  not  most  extraordinary  ? 
Here  is  a fine  young  girl — slie  is  a lovely  girl — by 
the  way,  that  is  remarkably  like  Charley's  knock, 
ain’t  it  ? It  can’t  be  he,  though,  as  he  was  only 

to  leave  Vienna  on  the by  the  Long  Harry  ! 

it  is  his  voice,  for  all  that.  What  a fellow  he  isl 
— worth  a dozen  of  ordinary  men.  See,  Martha, 
do  yon  go  up  to  Emma.  You  need  not  say  we 
\vere  speaking,  you  know  ; but  try  and  learn  why 
s!ie  refused  Sir  John,  will  you  ? Six  thousand  a 
year — clear  ; and  the  blootl — we  want  blood,  you 
know.  It  is  fretful  to  think  of  such  a loss — an 
elegant  fellow!  and  not  wild.  Try  and  learn  all 

about  it  for  me,  and ^Yelcome  home,  Charley, 

my  good  fellow;  shake  hands  vath  Martha  at  once, 
and  let  her  go;  she  is  in  a hurry.  Now  sit  down, 
take  a glass  of  wine,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,  for 
I have  something  to  say  to  you  in  return.” 

The  young  man,  who  seemed  to  know  Mr. 
Skimmer’s  way  perfectly  well,  did  as  he  was 
desired.  He  filled  his  glass,  and  emptied  it;  then 
entered  upon  an  account  of  his  journey,  Mdiich,  as 
it  happened,  was  a very  successful  one,  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view. 

“ Well  done.  Our  Junior,”  said  Mr.  Skimmer, 
when  he  had  concluded.  “ Then  the  house  is  just 
eighteen  thousand  the  better,  by  your  diligence 
and  exertions.  Don’t  say  a word  now;  you  have 
an  ugly  habit  of  qualifying  your  own  good  acts 
that  is  not  proper,  Charles  Faiiiield:  I don’t  like 
it.  When  a man  does  his  best,  honest  praise  is  a 
gratefid  stimulant  that  never  can  do  him  any 
harm.  It  is  his  due,  sir,  and  every  one  likes  it; 
I like  it  myself,  and  always  did.  I don’t  think  I 
would  ever  have  got  on  so  well,  only  I heard 
people  say  that  Matthew  Skimmer  was  a decent, 
industrious,  honest  sort  of  a man.  Fill  your  glass 
once  more,  Charley  ; I want  your  sympathy.  I 
have  a sad  stoiy  to  tell  you  of  my  daughter — of 
Emma  Skimmer.” 

The  young  man  filled  his  glass  in  silence. 

“ I told  you  before  you  went,  of  all  the  good 
offers  she  had  refused.  Did  I not? — yes,  I did. 
Well,  sir,  she  has  cappcid  the  climax  this  morning, 
by  refusing — whom,  do  you  think  ? Though  you 
cannot  guess — I defy  you;  it  ivas  ca])i)ing  the 
climax,  however,  to  refuse  Sir  .John  Stanley — was 
it  not?  No  reasonable  human  being — let  alone  a 
woman — coukl  fairly  object  to  Sir  John.  Hood 
blood,  fine  person,  elegant  manners,  itlays  the — 
the  what  do  you  call  it — remarkably  well,  and  has 
si.x  thousand  a year.  Can  you  make  it  out?  1 
can’t.  II'  I only  knew  a reason  for  it;  but  thoi'c  it 
is:  she  gives  none,  only  that  she  don’t  like  him.” 


“ That  is  a reason  surely,  sir.” 

“ It’s  not  tlie  true  one,  Charles;  I can  see  that,” 
replied  the  father,  with  deejier  feeling.  “ 'I'here 
is  something  or  other  wrong  about  her;  I can  sec 
that.  She  don't  eat,  or  sing,  or  read,  or  talk,  as 
she  used.  She  is  fretful  and  uneasy.  She  don't 
even  like  dancing,  or  going  to  balls,— she  that 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  them.  Now  I have  taken  a 
notion  into  my  head,  Charles.  Suppose  you  argue 
the  case  with  her  about  Sir  John  for  me,  and  at 
my  desire  ? She  knows  I have  a high  opinion — • 
the  highest — of  you;  she  knows  also  how  much 
you  have  our  interest  at  heart.  Her  own  opinion 
of  you  is  very  fiiendly;  I have  heard  her  say  so; 
and  altogether,  if  you  arc  willing  to  oblige  me, 
you  can  do  a great  deal.  At  least,  you  can  leani 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  I cannot.” 

“ But  Miss  Skimmer  may  be  offended  at  my 
interference,  Sir,”  replied. Charles. 

“ What! — .at  your  interfering  on  my  behalf — at 
my  instance?” 

“ Even  so,  sir”  replied  the  young  man,  “ it  is 

a delicate  mission;  and  she  is  by  nature ” 

He  hesitated. 

“ IVoud;  is  it  that  you  mean  ?” 

‘‘Not  unbecomingly  so.  I did  not  mean  that, 
sir;  but,  from  what  1 know  of  her,  I do  think  her 
delicacy  might  be  .alarmed.” 

“ Leave  that  to  me,”  said  the  old  gentlemtin, 
eagerly  interrupting  him;  “I  will  settle  all  that. 
I will  leave  you  with  her  after  tea,  and  when  I do 
so,  I will  distinctly  tell  her  that  you  are  my  friend, 
.agent,  .and  representative;  in  fact,  that  you  are 
my  alter  ego.  Will  that  do  ?” 

“ But  what  am  I to  say,  sir?” 

“Say!  Whatever  your  own  good  sense  and 
your  friendship  for  her  and  me  dictates ; I ask  no 
more.  I want  to  know  exactly  how  the  case  is. 
Here  she  pines,  and  frets,  and  mopes;  I want  to 
know  why  she  does  so.  She  refuses  men—  young, 
luandsome,  rich,  and  in  whose  company  she  seemed 
to  t.ake  iJe.asuro.  It  is  making  fools  of  them ; I 
don’t  like  it  ; I want  to  know  the  re.ason  of  it. 
Say! — wh}'  it  is  as  plain  as  a pike-staff,  man. 
Odd  notions  have  crossed  my  brain  that  she  has 
some  concealed  attachment;  if  so,  although  it  is 
only  a notion,  I want  to  know  the  truth.  Say, 
then,  will  you  oblige  me  ? Von  can  do  the  thing 
delicately,  discreetly ; a;ul  as  my  friend,  no  one 
can  be  (lispleased  with  you;  she  will  not,  1 |n-omiso 
you.” 

“ Very  well,  sir;  it  is  your  wish,  and  it  shall 
be  done,”  replied  the  young  man,  after  some  hesi- 
tation. 

“ To-night  ?” 

“ Whenever  you  please,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 
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Eniniii  8kimiuer  was  both  a lovely  girl  and  an 
accomplished  one ; and  as  Charles  Fairfield  followed 
her  father  into  the  drawing-room,  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  anything  more  commandingly  beau- 
tiful. Tlic  tall,  graceful  form,  symmctricid  in  all 
its  proportions;  the  ex(p.iisitely  turned  neck,  upon 
which  sat  the  small  head,  with  its  raven  locks  and 
polished  forehead;  the  charming  colour,  like  the 
opening  cup  of  the  blush  rose,  and  the  deep  hazel 
eye,  with  its  long  fringe  of  lash,  that  slept  or 
sjtarkled  as  the  feeling  of  the  moment  dictated, 
and  which  now  greeted  the  new-comer  with  a 
warm  and  kindly  recognition.  Yes,  she  was  a 
charming  creature,  and  Matthew  Skimmer  was 
right  to  be  proud  of  her,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
guard  her  fair  young  head  from  harm,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  her  happiness,  if  she  would  only  let  him, 
in  the  way  he  thought  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
it,  namely,  by  a suitable  and  honourable  marriage. 

She  received  young  Fairfield  kindly  ami  fami- 
liarly. lie  was  her  father's  protege  and  friend — 
had  been  known  to  her  for  years — had  worked 
hard  to  make  himself  (and  she  knew  it)  what  he 
really  was,  a very  superior  man,  who,  without 
assuming  to  be  more  than  others,  was  in  reality 
looked  np  to  in  society,  as  one  whose  talents  and 
.acquirements  entitled  him  to  distinction  and  re- 
spect. There  was  no  assumption  or  presumption 
about  him,  and  his  modesty  of  manner  even  some- 
times took  the  form  of  coldness  or  inditference, 
which,  in  fact,  he  was  the  furthest  in  the  world 
from  feeling. 

It  was  so  even  now,  as  he  sate  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Skimmer.  A delicate  and  disagreeable  duty 
had  been  imposed  upon  him ; and  as  he  looked  at 
her  and  thought  over  what  he  was  to  say,  he  be- 
came still  more  puzzled,  absorbed,  and  silent.  He 
feared  to  offend  her,  to  wound  her  pride,  or  alarm 
her  delicacy  ; and  his  very  efforts  to  disembarrass 
himself  from  emotion  made  it  all  the  more  appa- 
rent that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  something. 
This  was  unusual,  and  after  some  time,  and  various 
efforts  to  lead  him  to  cou\'er^e  freely.  Miss  Skimmer 
inquired,  jestingly,  the  cause  of  his  abstraction. 
This  was  a signal  for  her  father  to  speak,  and  he 
seized  it.  Ho  went  over  to  her,  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  he  said  : — 

“You  see,  my  dear,  I have  given  Charley  a 
piece  of  business  to  do  that  interests  him;  perhaps 
it  puzzles  him  a little,  too ; but  once  he  enters 
upon  it,  all  that  will  pass  away.  You  know  as  well 
as  I do  how  much  he  has  all  our  interests  at  heart, 
and  this  consideration  will  lead  you  to  listen  to 
him — I know  it  will — that,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  my  agent,  my  deputy — and  to  give  all 
that  he  says — commissioned  by  me,  remember,  my 


love — your  best  attention.  Come,  Martha Townly> 
I have  a word  or  two  to  say  to  you  in  private — 
I have  indeed;  and,  moreover,  to  speak  plainly 
and  above  board,  I w'ant  to  leave  Charles  and 
Emma  together  for  a little.  I want  to  come  to  a 
right  understanding,  some  way  or  other,  of  what 
fi-ets  me,  and  troubles  me,  and  prevents  me  from 
minding  my  business,  until  I know  all  about  it. 
Come  along,  then,  with  me,  little  woman;  don’t 
look  at  Emma  as  if  she  was  going  to  be  eaten 
rather  than  spoken  to — don’t.  And  you,  Emma 
Skimmer,  remember  that  Charles  Fail-field  is  our 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  and  as  good  and  sensible 
a fellow  as  ever  lived,  into  the  bargain — he  is,  in- 
deed, my  darling ; but  that  you  know  already. 
Come  along  with  me,  Martha  Townly;  there,  don’t 
mind  your  spectacles,  or  that  stocking  that  is  never 
to  be  finished;  take  my  arm,  and  come  at  once.” 
Thus  saying,  he  hurried  Miss  Martha  out  of  the 
room. 

It  was  a singular  scene.  Charles  Fairfield, 
usually  as  cool  and  collected  as  any  man  could  be, 
was  now  deeply,  and  even  painfully  agitated,  while 
Emma  Skimmer  looked  on  with  wonder,  and  even 
with  alarm,  at  his  obvious  emotion;  neither  was  she 
unmoved  herself,  as  her  colour  was  perceptibly 
heightened,  and  her  voice  slightly  tremulous,  when 
she  addressed  him. 

“ My  father  has  prepared  me  for  your  communi- 
cation,” she  said,  after  a pause,  “ although  I fear 
it  is  not  an  agi-eeable  one  to  yon  to  make,  from 
your  hesitation.  Pray,  let  me  relieve  you,  Charles ; 
yon  are  acting  as  the  agent  of  another,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  opinion  I may  form  on  the  subject, 
it  cannot  influence  my  opinion  of  the  ambassador. 
I am  quite  ready  to  hear  you;  so  commence  as 
soon  as  you  please.” 

“ In  the  first  place,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Skimmer,” 
said  the  still  confused  envoy,  “ your  father  is 
uneasy  at — at  what  has  occurred  this  very  morn- 
ing, I understand.” 

“ You  mean  my  rejection  of  Sir  John  Stanley’s 
offer,  I presume  ?”  said  the  young  lady,  calmly. 

“ I do.  Yes.” 

“ I wish  I could  satisfy  my  father  and  myself  at 
the  same  time,”  said  Miss  Skimmer,  seriously,  “by 
acting  as  he  would  wish  me  in  that  and  all  things 
else.  But  I cannot.  I like  Sir  John  as  an  ac- 
quaintance to  speak  to,  or  a partner  to  dance  with, 
but  I could  not  love  him  as  a lover,  or  respect  him 
as  a husband;  and  why  should  I leave  my  own 
home  to  enter  another's,  with  such  feelings,  or  on 
such  conditions  ? You  would  not  have  me  do  so 
— at  least  I hope  so?” 

“ But  there  have  been  others — men  of  birth,  of 
station,  wealth,  high  breeding ” 
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“ Tilt  them  all  in  the  .same  category,  ami  take 
the  Bamo.  answer,”  interniptod  Miss  Skimmer. 
“ They  did  not  please  me;  they  conld  not  conduce 
to  my  ha])piness;  and  why  should  I attend  any  ot' 
them  to  the  altar,  only  to  leave  it  with  an  aching 
heart?  Again  I say  that  I am  sure  you  would 
not  advise  this.  You  see  I make  you  my 
arbitrator,  as  well  as  my  father’s,  who  looks  to 
the  splendour  of  my  future  position  only,  and  for- 
gets that  I may  lose  the  happiness  of  my  life  in 
obtaining  it.” 

“ There  is  yet  another  matter  which  gives  him 
great  uneasiness,  and  on  which  I am  pledged  to 
speak,”  said  Charles,  with  still  more  marked  hesi- 
tation. 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ He  thinks  that  your  looks  or  spirits  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be — that ” 

“ In  short,  that  I am  sometimes  indolent,  some- 
times whimsical,  sometimes  nervous ” 

“ Pardou  me;  it  is  not  that,”  interrupted 
Charles. 

“ Then  what  is  it?” 

“ You  will  not  be  offended — remember  I am 
not  a catechist,  but  an  ambassador.” 

“ In  either  character  I feel  that  yon  will  not 
])ut  to  me  a single  question  which  it  would  not 
become  me  to  hear  and  answer  to,”  said  Miss 
Skimmer,  although  her  colour  heightened  again,  as 
she  spoke. 

“ I would  not  indeed;  you  only  do  me  justice 
in  saying  so,”  replied  the  young  man ; “ and  you 
relieve  me  greatly  by  thinking  that  I would  not. 
Your  father,  then,  fears  that,  although  none  of 
those  persons  who  have  aspired  to  your  hand  may 
have  pleased  you,  still  that  tliere  may  be  some 
hap])ier  individual,  who  has  been  more  fortunate.” 

“Well?” 

“ It  is  only  a notion  of  hi.s,  as  he  calls  it ; but 
it  makes  him  unhappy,  lest  you  should  have  given 
your  affection  to  one — not  unworthy  of  you,  for 
that  you  could  not  do — but  whose  circumstances, 
))erhaps,  do  not  warrant  him  in  thinking  t)f  you, 
or  in  whose  way  may  lie  some  of  those  many  ob- 
stacles which  .sometimes  inter])Ose  themselves  to 
obstruct  tlie  progre.ss  of  affection.” 

“ And  wliat  do  you  say  to  all  tho.se  supposi- 
tions?’’ demanded  IMiss  Skimmer.  “^Yoti  know 
me  almost  as  well  as  he  does  ; you  have  been  my 
friend,  my  comjmnion,  my  attendant ; do  your 
suspicions  second  my  father’s?  Have  you  ever 
observ(sl  that  I paid  more  attention  to  one  man 
than  another  in  society?  or  that  I have  done  any- 
thing to  haul  you  to  suppose  that  I was  gratili(‘d 
by  th(i  absolute  or  ])resenco  of  any  i)articular 
individual?” 


“No;  I own  I never  have,”  replied  Charles, 
with  a smile;  “and  I honestly  confess  that  I have 
more  than  once,  perhai)s,  wondered  at  your  insen- 
sibility.” 

“ Insensibility!” 

“Yes;  for  I have  seen  you  .surrounded  by  men 
who  would  have  given  the  world  for  your  least 
smile  of  encouragement,  and  many  of  whom  I 
considered  worthy  to  obtain  it.” 

“And  does  that  argue  insensibility,  Charles?” 

“ It  is  said  to  do  so,”  replied  the  young  man. 
“Then  you  must  be  just  as  insensible  as  I am,” 
said  Miss  Skimmer,  with  a slight  blush,  and  a 
bright  smile. 

“I?” 

“ Yes,  you ; for  I have  seen  you  suiTOunded  by 
those  of  my  own  sex  who  certainly  deserved  your 
smiles,  although  they  could  not  obtain  them.” 
“Me,  Emma!  Ah!  that  is  a different  thing.” 

“ And  why  different  ?” 

“ Because because ” 

“ Might  I not  as  well  accuse  you  of  insensi- 
bility, and  on  similar  grounds?”  continued  Miss 
Skimmer ; “ or,  arguing  from  your  general  ap- 
pearance, and  your  want  of  your  usual  spirits 
latterly — which  even  aunt  Martha  remarked — 
might  I not  tax  you  with  some  concealed,  but 
treasured  attachment,  which  you  are  either  afraid 
or  ashamed  openly  to  confess?  And  yet,  after  all, 
I dare  say  I should  tax  you  unjustly.  It  is  quite 
possible  you  have  never  seen  any  woman  whom 
you  thought  of,  or  cared  for  more  than  yon  do 
for — for  myself,  for  instance.” 

“ You!  And  of  whom  could  I think  as  I do  of 
you?”  replied  Charles,  fervently;  “with  whom 
could  I put  you  for  a moment  in  competition  ?” 
he  continued,  startled  out  of  his  caution  by  the 
implied  accusation  of  coldness.  “ Or  how  could  I 
live  with  you,  know  you,  listen  to  you — and  all 
this  for  years — and  not  learn  a lesson  of  disregard 
for  others,  by  seeing  and  feeling  your  immeasurable 
superiority  to  them  all.” 

“ And  yet,  Charles,”  she  said,  softly,  “ I — I some- 
times .accused  you  of  unkindness — of  disregard.” 

“ To  you?  You  shock  me,”  he  exclaimed, 
thrown  still  farther  off  his  guard.  “ How  have 
I conducted  myself  to  be  so  misconceived  ? You, 
who  ought  to  claim,  .and  do  claim,  the  devotion — 
the  homage  of  my  life!  You,  for  whom  I would 

as  readily  lay  down  my  life ” 

“ I do  not  ask  you  to — die  for  me,”  she  said, 
suddenly,  and  then,  as  he  paused  and  gazed  upon 
her,  she  buried  her  glowing  features  in  her  bauds, 
and  burst  into  a j)assion  of  tears. 

Ho  advanced  neana'  to  her,  and  knelt  by  her 
side — at  her  feet.  Ih^  gently  disengaged  one  ot 
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tlic  small  liaiuls  which  still  struggled  to  conceal 
those  beautiful  features,  now  so  utterly  confused 
and  abashed;  and  even  when  it  was  yielded  to 
him,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  utter  more 
than  a broken  sentence  of  thanks — of  praise — of 
wonder ; — 

“ I have  but  one  (ptestion  to  ask — one  word  to 
hear,”  ho  said,  ‘‘  and  then  I will  seek  your 
father.  I have  a right  to  look  upon  him  now 
with  terror  and  apprehension,  Emma,  for  1 fear  I 
have  sadly  neglected  or  abused  my  trust;  but  I 
will  confess  to  him  the  love  of  my  life — the  in- 
voluntary nature  of  my  fault — ” 

“ And  he  will  forgive  you,”  said  the  lovely  girl, 
looking  up  to  him  for  the  first  time,  “ he  will  for- 
give you  for  my  sake — for  your  ow'u;  for  he 
loves  yon  as  well — almost  as  well  as — as  I do, 
Charles.” 

And  now  came  the  confession  of  hoarded  feel- 
ing from  both  sides.  On  his,  the  struggles  of 
aflection  with  prudence,  and  the  perpetual  triumph 
of  the  w'armer  and  more  ardent  feeling  over  the 
colder  one;  and  on  hers  the  growing  attachment 
which  had  increased  with  her  years,  and  the  na- 
ture and  strength  of  which  she  knew'  not  until  her 
afiections  were  sought  for  by  others. 

“ I always  knew  yon  loved  me,”  she  said,  con- 
fidingly, “ and  that  know  ledge  kept  me  from  the 
very  w ish  of  Being  loved  by  others.  I knew  that 
you  would,  some  time  or  other,  confide  to  me  your 
secret,  for  I saw' — often — how  hard  you  struggled 
to  retain  it,  and  how  difficult  you  found  it  to  do 
so  ; but  I did  not  think,  Charles,  that  my  own 
confession  should  precede  yom-s — almost  invite  it, 
or  that  I should  have  to  tempt  you  to  a declara- 
ration  which,  now'  that  it  is  uttered,  gives  me  such 
pleasure  to  hear.  You  should  have  known  me 
better.” 

“It  was  myself  I distrirsted,”  replied  Charles; 
“ my  OW'U  powers  of  attraction,  dearest  Emma — 
the  possibility  of  my  winning  that  prize  which  so 
many,  my  superiors  in  everything  save  devotion, 
were  seeking  for  in  vain.  I loved  you  fiom  the 
very  day  that,  as  the  orphan  boy  of  his  dead 
friend,  your  father  received  me  to  his  home,  and 
your  kindness  made  me  forget  that  I ever  had 
another;  but  while  my  love  grew  in  strength 
as  I did  myself,  I became  more  timid  and  less 
sanguine.  I looked  around  me,  and  I saw  how 
few  like  you  there  were  in  the  world,  and  I 
learned  to  be  humble  in  proportion  as  I felt  my 
inferiority.” 

“ But  now,  Charles — ” 

“Ah  1 now,  it  is  a difl^'erent  thing.  I shall  learn 
to  think  more  of  myself;  to  aspire,  to  exert  my- 
self, to  seek  honour,  riches,  fame,  renown — not  for 


themselves,  but  to  prove  that  1 am  worthy  of  that 
to  which  all  other  possessions  are  poor,  and  with- 
out w'hich  I might  have  been  resigned,  but  never 
could  1 have  been  happy.” 

Proud,  hap}iy,  and  triumphant  as  he  w'as,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  without  a certain  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness that  the  favoured  lover  of  the  beautiful 
Emma  entered  the  presence  of  her  expectant  fa- 
ther. lie  found  him  j)acing  up  and  down  the 
room,  fidgetty  and  restless;  now  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  unmitigated  laboiu-s  of  Miss 
Martha,  and  then  resuming  his  strides,  after  a 
muttered  invocation  at  her  inflexible  and  quiet 
perseverance. 

“ You  are  come  at  last,  Charley,”  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  new  comer.  “ I had  given  you  up 
for  lost,  man;  I w'as  beginning  to  think  I should 
never  see  yon  again.  Well,  and  how  have  yon 
succeeded?  AYhat  is  the  upshot — the  issue?  What 
is  it  all  about?  Sit  down;  you  don’t  look  like 
one  who  had  a pleasant  story  to  tell;  I can  read 
your  face  better  than  you  can  yourself;  but  let  us 
hear  the  worst — or  best.  First,  about  Sir  John — 
what  has  Emma  Skimmer  to  say  against  him  ?” 
“Nothing,  sir.  She  cannot  love  him — and  that 
is  all.” 

“ Cannot ! but  wherefore — why  ? She  gave  some 
reason,  I suppose?” 

“ She — loves  another.” 

“Aha  I I told  yon  so,  didn't  I,  Martha  Townly  ?” 
he  said,  addressing  Miss  Martha,  who  paused  in 
her  knitting,  and  raised  her  spectacles,  but  did  not 
appear  very  much  surprised  at  the  news.  “ Loves 
another,  does  she  ? Yon  see  my  notions  were 
right  enough,  after  all;  people  think  I can  see  no- 
thing; but  I can,  though.  Well,  and  who  is  the 
— stop!  let  me  guess  a little.  It  is  Brandon  ?” 
“No,  sir,  it  is  not;”  replied  Charles. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it.  I hate  a vain  man, 
and  he  has  little  else  to  recommend  him.  It  is 
Watson  P” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“Lam  glad  of  that,  too,  Charley.  A man  of  . 
business,  who  keeps  race  horses,  and  spends  his 
time  at  Epsom  and  Doncaster,  is  just  as  likely  to 
break  down  as  one  of  his  own  racers.  Let  me 
see.  Forrester  ? You  shake  your  head  at  him, 
too.  Owensou  ? Wrong  again,  ami?  Sinclair, 
then — it  must  be  Sinclair  ? He  is  an  uncommonly 
handsome,  insinuating  fellow;  and  then  his  regi- 
mentals and  finery.  What!  wrong  once  more? 
Then  I give  it  up,  and  leave  it  in  your  hands.  I 
will  guess  no  more.  My  list  is  out.” 

“ I tnist,  sir,  you  will  not  be  altogether  dis- 
pleased-— 

“ A bad  beginning,  Charley — very  bad  ; I did 
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not  expect  it,”  said  tlie  old  man,  beginniiifr  to  be 
really  distressed,  and  interrupting  bis  coiif’nspd 
andtassador.  “ It  must  be  bad,  indeed,  if  yon 
begin  to  deprecate  my  displeasure  beforehand.  1 
bad  a better  opinion  of  my  daughter.  1 thought 
she  had  better  taste — greater  discernment.  Don't 
say  a word  on  the  matter;  tell  me  who  it  is,  and 
I will  deal  with  it  afterwards  as  I see  fit.  No  ex- 
cuse more,  if  you  please.  I know  you  wish  her 
well 

“ I love  her  as  my  life,  sir.” 

“ You — hey — say  that  again  ; I — I don’t  un- 
derstand clearly.  Do  you,  Martha  Townly  ? You 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you,  Charles  Fairfield ” 

He  was  again  interrupted  by  the  young  man 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  poui’ing  out  cen- 
sures on  himself,  and  exculpations  for  his  partner 
in  feeling.  lie  told  how  long  and  devotedly  he 
had  loved;  how  fearful  he  was  of  exposing  it;  and 
he  professed  himself  ready  now,  and  at  all  times, 
even  while  he  bad  learned,  more  by  chance  than 
by  design,  that  his  love  was  returned,  to  yield  to 
whatever  might  be  Mr.  Skimmer’s  wishes  and 
commands,  implicitly,  even  though  his  own  happi- 
ness might  be  compromised  in  doing  so. 

“And  you  tell  me — you,  Charles  Fairfield,”  said 
the  old  man,  as  a reply  to  his  rhapsody,  “that  you 
love  my  daughter?” 

“ I do,  sir.” 

“ And  that  she  loves  you  again?” 

“ It  is  so,  sir,”  said  poor  Charles  dcprecatingly, 
“ and  I enti’eat  of  you,  however  you  may  please 
to  deal  with  me,  not  to  let  your  blame  rest  on  her, 
as — ” 

“Blame!”  shouted  the  old  banker  ; “Blame! 
Sir,  she  shall  be  immortalized ! I always  thought  her 
a girl  of  sense  and  sitirit,  and  now  I am  sure  of  it. 
Blame  her  for  loving  the  son  of  my  oldest  friend ! 
For  loving  him  whom  I myself  have  looked  upon  for 
years  as  a dear  son,  and  who  deserved  that  I 
should  do  so,  by  his  virtues.  Ids  honesty,  talent, 
assiduity,  and  affectionate  regard  for  myself!  Sir, 
she  was  never  half  so  dear  to  her  father's  heart  as 
she  is  at  this  delightful  moment — nor  you,  cither, 
my  dear,  dear  boy.” 

And  giving  way  to  his  feelings  f u-  once  in  his 
life,  Matthew  Skimmer  threw  himself  into  the 
young  man’s  arms,  and  we|)t  heartily.  ]\Iiss 
Martha,  at  this  instance  of  his  deej)  feeling,  timidlv 
advanced,  and  with  tears  of  ])leasure  streaming 
down  her  own  cheeks,  took  one  of  his  hands. 

“ Dearest  brother!” 

“ 'riicre  now,  Martha  Townly;  there:  1 will 
have  done  ju.st  now,”  he  said;  “go  you,  and  bring 
Emma  to  me,  that  I may  tell  her — no;  that  won’t 


do  either:  it  will  take  too  long  a-doing.  Where 
did  you  leave  her,  Charley?’’ 

“In  the  drawing-room,  sir.” 

“ Follow  me,  then  ; follow  me,  Martha  Townly. 
You  arc  a good  creature,  Martha;  you  always 
were.  Cod  ble.ss  you!  God  bless  all  of  us,  and 
make  us  truly  thankful!  Amen!” 

Taking  three  .steps  at  once,  he  rushed  up  stairs, 
and  into  the  drawing  room,  and  before  the  blush- 
ing and  half-terrified  girl  conld  enquire  the  cau.se  of 
his  sudden  imiption,  he  strained  lier  to  his  heart, 
and  w,as  overwhelming  her  with  caresses. 

“ And  so  you  love  Charley,  my  darling — you 
do?”  And  why  didn’t  you  say  so?  I never  had 
a notion  of  it — never;  if  I had — and  then  his  con- 
founded modesty,  too;  I always  said  you  were  too 
modest,  Charles  Fairfield — always;  and  this  ought 
to  be  a lesson  to  you,  sir:  you  that  are  fit  for  a 
duchess.  But  Emma,  darling,  I must  tell  you  how 
hapjiy  I am  ; you  don't  know  what  une.xpected 
pleasure  you  gave  me.  Confound  Sir  John  and 
the  rest  of  them!  AVith  my  owm  dear  boy  and  my 
own  dear  girl  by  my  side,  to  glad  my  heart,  and 
gratify  my  pride,  and  close  my  eyes  in  peace  and 
gratitude  at  last — what  do  I care  for  Sir  John,  or 
all  the  Sir  Johns  in  Christendom!  Not  but  he  is 
an  excellent  match,  only  I am  better  pleased  as  it 
is — much  better  pleased,  Martha  Townly — much 
better,  Emma,  darling  child — much,  Charley,  my 
own  gallant  boy.  God  bless  us  all,  and  make  us 
deeply  thankful  for  all  his  good  gifts!  Amen — join 
me,  JIartha  Townly — ^join  me,  children,  and  let 
us  s.ay  Amen. 


Iptiiiilj  iCiiitingri. 

BY  A COLLEGIAN. 

I FIRST  caught  cold  in  shooting,  I then  got  heated  in 
dancing;  I neglected  both  because  I had  a hard 
fit  of  reading  to  go  through  nith,  and  although 
I gained  my  iiremium,  1 was  near  lo.sing  my  life. 
First,  one  celebrated  jihysician  sounded  my  lungs, 
searched  my  cavities,  and  looked  exceedingly  grave 
at  what  he  discovered  there;  then,  after  a time, 
a second  Avas  called  into  consultation,  who  took  an 
equally  gloomy  view  of  my  intiu’ior;  and,  finally, 
after  having  been  bli.stcrcd  all  over,  and  drenched 
with  cod-liver  oil  until  I was  more  like  a fish  than 
a felloAV  commoner,  I Avas  civilly  despatched  to 
Cadiz,  to  live  or  die  as  it  might  hereafter  turn 
out. 

1 don’t  like  Cadiz  as  a resilience,  but  I am 
bound  to  give  it  a good  report,  for  all  that.  1 
set  oir  its  mild  and  bcnelicent  climate  against  ifs 
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condensed  poiuilution  and  circuinscvibed  limits — 
where  (j(),(>HO  human  beings  are  coo])ed  up  in  a 
space  usually  devoted  in  other  cities,  to  about 
half  the  number — and  although  the  eye,  accus- 
tomed to  nature,  turns  from  the  continued  glare 
of  stone,  and  longs  for  verdure,  still,  as  a com- 
pensation, there  is  great  variety  in  the  tulip-like 
colours  of  the  houses — every  edifice  painted  after 
a ditVerent  fashion,  and  all  ai)pearing  brilliant  and 
new,  without  any  of  the  sombre  aspect  with  which 
a Si)anish  city  is  apt  to  associate  itself  in  our 
imagination.  And  then  the  illusion  is  kept  up 
by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  dross 
and  manners  are  altogether  dilfcrent  from  those  of 
the  more  sober  north.  Everything,  indeed,  ap- 
pears so  thoroughly  theatrical,  that  insensibly,  as 
we  look  on  the  group  before  us,  our  thoughts  flit 
back  to  the  old  Spanish  comedy,  and  we  fancy 
that  footlights  and  side  .scenes  are  only  wanting  to 
convert  the  whole  into  a dramatic  representation 
rather  than  a real  one.  Here  is  a group  of  bri- 
gand looking  fellows;  for  instance,  with  jetty  locks 
flowing  down  their  shoulders,  and  eyes  as  dark, 
flashing  from  under  their  fontastic  sombreros; 
they  wear  brown  cloaks,  and  parti-coloured  sashes 
with  knives  stuck  in  them,  and  as  they  wrangle, 
and  scream,  gesticulate,  and  glare  at  each  other, 
you  expect  to  see  the  blades  bare  and  blood  spilled. 
Not  at  all — they  are  merely  doing  business  in 
their  own  energetic  way;  disputing  a little  over  a 
hard  bargain,  and  that  once  completed,  all  is  quiet 
again.  Yonder,  also,  walk  two  very  melo-dra- 
matic  looldng  dames.  There  is  mystery  in  that 
huge  mantilla  muffling,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  dark 
and  flowing  drapery,  and  this  is  kept  up  by  the 
occasional  sparkle  from  eyes,  dark,  lustrous,  and 
eloquent.  They  must  surely  be  going  to  an  as- 
signation ? By  no  means ; they  are  only  going  to 
pay  an  evening  visit  to  a friend.  That  horseman, 
too,  seated  on  his  high  peaked  saddle,  with  his 
carbine  at  his  side,  scarcely  covered  by  his  flowing 
cloak?  That  man  must  be  a bandit?  Not  he; 
only  an  honest  former,  who  has  some  miles  of  a 
lonely  road  to  travel,  and  takes  the  precaution  of 
anniug  himself  lest  he  should  be  met  by  those 
whose  avocations  are  not  quite  as  honest  as  his 
owm. 

It  is  on  the  alameda,  or  promenade,  however, 
that  Gaditauian  life  is  best  studied.  This  prome- 
nade is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  adjoining 
the  ramparts,  and  overlooks  the  bay.  For  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening  this  paseo,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a very  pleasant  place  to  saunter  in. 
Here  the  fashionables  of  all  ages  exhibit  them- 
selves, and  here  one  gets  a true  feeling  of  the 
surpassing  grace  that  has  at  alt  times  been  one  of 


tlie  characteristics  of  Andalusian  beauty.  In 
regularity  of  feature,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  women  of  Spain  are  outrivalled  by  their 
northern  comi)etitors,  as  their  attractions  in  that 
way  consist  only  in  their  magnificent  dark  locks, 
and  in  the  untiring  eloquence  of  the  flashing  eye, 
that  is  never  -wearied  of  speaking,  even  when  the 
tongue  is  silent.  It  is,  however,  in  their  exquisite 
symmetry  of  form  and  grace  of  movement  that 
they  surpass  all  others,  and  one  insensibly  con- 
fesses that  the  true  jioetry  of  motion  has  never 
before  met  his  eye  or  satisfied  his  taste,  as  he 
looks  at  those  incomparable  fonns,  -siith  their 
splendid  carriaga  and  gliding  motion,  -which  seem 
so  swanlike  and  inartificially  easy,  graceful  and 
elegant. 

There  is  yet  another  good  word  to  be  said  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  gentle  and  simple — 
namely,  that  they  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  kind- 
hearted  and  charitable.  For  myself,  I cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge  the  many  acts  of  unhesi- 
tating good  nature  evinced  towurds  me  by  those  to 
whom  I had  introductions;  and  when  I began  to 
feel  that  my  danger  was  over,  and  that  my  lungs 
had  a decent  chance  of  perfoi'ming  their  office  for 
some  years  longer,  another  sort  of  peril  beset  me, 
and  in  the  perpetual  whirl  of  gaiety  which  every 
body  seemed  anxious  I should  partake  of,  I had 
an  indistinct  notion  that  such  continued  indulgence 
wms  not  the  way  either  to  harden  my  constitution 
or  invigorate  my  mind,  and  therefore,  having 
now  once  more  become  my  owm  man  again,  I 
accepted  the  offer  of  a friend,  -who  was  both  a 
man  of  business  and  a sportsman,  and  set  oft'  on 
a little  torn-  to  shoot  game  in  the  preserves  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  to  drink  wine 
at  the  fountain  head,  in  the  celebrated  city  of 
Xeres. 

First,  however,  before  -we  visited  that  receptacle 
of  “immortal  sack,”  we  steamed  across  one  fine 
morning  to  “ El  Puerto,”  as  Port  Saint  Mary’s  is 
familiarly  called,  in  order  to  visit  the  bodegas  or 
wine  vaults,  the  only  things  of  any  note,  indeed, 
in  it.  These  huge  repertories  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, w'orthy  temples  for  the  reception  of  the  rosy 
god  and  his  treasures.  They  are  all  built  over 
ground,  with  thick  walls  lit  with  very  narrow 
loop-holes  for  ventilation,  and  high  roofs,  and  from 
one  end  to  the  other  you  gain  a clear  view  of  their 
wdiole  length,  interrupted  only  by  the  solid  pillars 
which  sustain  the  roof.  From  these  bodegas 
issue  our  yearly  supply  of  sherry — or  at  least  a 
considerable  share  of  it,  and,  so  for  as  I could 
learn,  there  is  a good  deal  of  dexteiity  required  to 
please  every  palate.  In  fact,  a great  quantity  of 
the  wine  is  manufactured  {not  adulterated)  in 
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order  to  suit  tlie  markets.  It  is  stored  in  long 
ranges  of  casks,  ))iled  tier  above  tier',  tlie  ujjper 
ones  containing  the  newest  liquor.  As  the  con- 
tents of  the  lower  ones  are  drawn  olf,  tliey  are 
replenished  from  abo\’e,  but  none  are  drained 
altogether  dry.  To  this  admixture  of  various 
vintages,  brandy  is  added  to  give  it  strength, 
richer  and  yet  older  wines  to  give  it  peculiarity  of 
flavour,  boiled  wine  to  impart  different  shades  of 
colour — and  thus  our  pale,  brown,  strong,  mild, 
or  mellow  shenies,  are  supplied  us,  and  our  own 
fancies  are  at  fault  in  requiring  that  their  genuine 
appearance  should  be  altered  if  not  amended,  in 
order  to  suit  palates  not  always  easy  to  please,  or 
recognizing  exactly  what  is  most  proper  and 
wholesome  to  be  pleased  with. 

Indeed,  even  in  Xeres  itself,  the  magnificent 
Avine  establishments  of  which,  I very  shortly  after 
visited,  I found  that  this  manufacture  of  Avine  Avas 
considered  necessary,  although  not  in  precisely  the 
same  Avay  as  at  Port  Saint  Mary’s.  Here  if  a 
quantity  of  ten  year  old  wine,  for  instance,  is 
demanded  of  the  propiletor,  it  is  prepared  accord- 
ing to  an  established  form.  The  largest  quantity 
Avill  be  of  a four  or  five  years  old  vintage,  to  this 
is  added  a certain  portion  of  tAventy  years  old,  and 
a yet  smaller  portion,  Avhich  has  perhaps  seen  a 
full  century  roll  by  since  it  Avas  pressed  and  im- 
prisoned. This,  undoubtedly,  is  not  a ten  year  old 
Avine,  Avheu  so  made,  although  the  proprietors 
insist  that  it  is  a better  thing,  and  that  this  mix- 
ture of  various  vintages  gives  a zest  and  flavour 
to  the  article,  Avhich  could  not  be  otherA\  ise  secured. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
liquor  thus  prepared  is  a most  seductive  beverage, 
and  Avhen  mixed  in  my  presence  and  given  to  me 
to  taste,  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  nectar, 
according  to  my  classical  ideas  of  that  glorious 
and  immortal  fluid,  than  any  thing  I had  hitherto 
an  opportunity  of  testing.  But  the  real  nectar  Avas 
yet  to  come!  Under  the  guidance  of  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  these  glorious 
depots,  Avhich  covered  probably  three  acres  of 
ground,  and  after  Avandcriug  from  one  enormous 
store-house  to  another,  each  bursting  Avith  huge 
butts,  piled  one  above  the  other,  and  leaving  only 
a narroAV  avenue  betAveen,  my  conductor  paused 
suddenly  before  one  tremendous  vessel,  Avhich 
stood  by  itself  in  a place  of  honour.  In  this  giant 
Avas  contained  the  oldest  and  finest  Avinc  in  the 
store;  it  Avas  called  the  “ mad  re  dc  vino,”  the 
mother  of  Avine,  and  avcII  indeed  did  it  de.serve 
the  appellation.  A butt  of  it  is  valued  at  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  could  not  be  procured  out  of 
S])ain.  Even  here  it  is  only  used  for  flavouring 
other  Avines,  to  Avhich  tlie  smallest  (piantity  gives 


great  additional  value.  Costly  as  it  Avas,  hoAvever, 
its  generous  proprietor  Avas  not  a niggard  of  it. 
lie  at  once  filled  me  a bumper,  and  Avould  have 
repeated  the  experiment,  were  it  not  that  after 
having  tasted  other  Avines,  it  might  have  been 
hazardous.  In  fact,  even  as  it  aa'us,  I felt  that  I 
had  quite  enough,  as  its  extreme  age  and  purity 
gave  it  an  aromatic  consistency  and  strength 
Avhich  are  not  to  be  rashly  meddled  Avith.  It  was 
a divine  tipple,  hoAvever,  and  even  uoav  as  I Avrite, 
my  palate  smacks  of  it,  and  1 dare  say  Avill  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  I live. 

Speaking  of  this  same  city  of  Xeres,  I may 
iucidently  obseiwe,  that  a more  ill-paved,  Avor.se 
lighted,  or  altogether  offensive  place  I never  set 
my  foot  in.  Its  position  is  elevated,  its  Avealth 
great,  its  inhabitants  many — numbering  OA-er  fifty 
thousand — and,  therefore,  Avith  all  these  advan- 
tages it  Avould  seem  as  if  either  indolence  or 
absolute  love  of  filth  formed  the  staple  feeling  of 
the  majority,  since  nothing  could  be  easier  to 
establish  than  a fcAv  Avholesome  sanitary  regula- 
tions, and  nothing  can  be  surer  than  that  they  are 
absolutely  reqidoite  for  the  comfort  of  those  Avho 
visit  it. 

From  Port  Saint  Mary's,  my  friend  and  I Avent 
on  to  San  Lucar,  about  tifteen  miles  distant.  This 
Ave  did  in  order  to  look  for  game  in  the  Duke  of 
Medina’s  coto,  or  preseiwe,  over  Avhich  my  friend 
had  obtained  permission  to  sport.  This  famous 
coto  is  a tract  of  forest  land — a perfect  Avilderness, 
and  extends  back  from  the  river  Guadalquiver  six 
or  seven  leagues.  We  arrived  late  and  took  up 
our  residence  for  the  night  at  the  lodge  of  the 
head  keeper  or  guarda  of  the  preserve,  Manuel 
Toro  by  name.  It  Avas  a pretty  silvan  retreat, 
opening  into  the  heart  of  a SAveet  Avoodland  scene, 
and  contained  ample  accommodation  for  sportsmen, 
a party  of  three  of  Avhoin  Ave  found  already  in 
possession,  and,  like  ourselves,  meditating  slaugh- 
ter on  the  morroAV.  The  guarda  himself  Avas  a 
thin,  spare,  eagle-eyed,  garrulous  old  fclloAv,  a 
perfect  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  Avho  seized 
upon  our  guns  at  once,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
Avith  his  OAvn  hand.  After  a sound  sleep  on  camp 
beds,  and  a comfortable  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
broiled  venison,  aa'c  proceeded  to  the  preserve, 
ushered  by  Manuel  himself,  clad  in  his  zamarra,  (a 
jacket  of  black  sheep  skin)  a huge  sombrero  on 
his  head  Avith  a briglit  kerchief  underneath,  a red 
sash  round  his  Avaist,  in  Avhich  Avas  thrust  his 
cuchillo  del  monte  (mountain  knife)  a rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  and  altogether  looking  more  like  a stage 
bandit  tluin  a peaceable  preserve  keciier.  Slan- 
fully  we  “ dashed  into  cover,”  and  after  having 
toilotl  for  a mile  or  tAvo  over  heavy  sands  and 
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through  several  shallow  jtools,  we  at  length  came 
upon  the  itlacc  of  action.  Here  the  wary  old 
fellow  placed  us,  five  in  number,  in  a sort  of  semi- 
circle, each  sportsman  being  about  fifty  yards  apart, 
and  after  giving  us  particular  directions,  he  and 
his  merry  men  departed  by  a circuitous  route  in 
order  to  drive  in  the  deer.  My  position  was  on 
the  rounded  summit  of  a sandy  hillock,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  impatient  watch,  at  length  the 
signal  was  made  by  the  blowing  of  a horn.  Gra- 
dually, the  shout  of  drivers  sounded  nearer  and 
nearer;  then  came  some  dropping  shots;  and 
finally,  immediately  in  front  of  me,  there  was  a 
fearful  snapping  of  branches,  and  in  a moment 
after,  a gallant  stag  cleared  an  intervening  bush, 
and  stood  about  forty  yards  below  me.  He  was  a 
noble  creature,  and, deserved  a better  fate  than  to 
be  slaughtered  by  a recovered  collegian.  But  so 
it  was  to  be;  I had  never  shot  at  such  a mark 
before,  but  I had  slaughtered  smaller  game  by 
thousands.  There  was  no  missing  him,  however, 
and  Avhen  I saw  him  bound  into  the  air  with  my 
bullet  in  his  heart,  I did  not  think  much  of  myself 
after  all,  and  I was  only  assured  that  I had  made 
a capital  shot,  when  I received  the  congratulations 
of  the  guarda  and  my  companions,  every  one  of 
whom,  as  it  happened,  had  missed  his  mark. 
Such,  however,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
deer  shooting  in  Andalusia. 

After  a very  joyous  evening,  spent  in  ilanuel’s 
lodge,  my  friend  and  I went  back  to  San  Lucar 
the  following  day,  and  thence  by  steamer  on  to 
Seville.  In  these  travelling  days,  every  body 
knows  everything  about  Seville;  but  as  one  sight 
I saAV  there,  made  an  imperishable  impression  upon 
me,  I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  This 
was  the  execution  of  a malefactor,  by  the  Garote 
vil.  The  manner  of  it  was  thus  : — Upon  a plat- 
form raised  to  a level  with  the  top  of  the  wall 
surrounding  the  prison,  and  round  which  ran  a 
slight  iron  railing,  the  apparatus  of  death  was 
exposed.  It  was  exceedingly  simple.  The  ma- 
chine was  an  arm-chair,  solidly  constructed ; to  the 
back  of  which  was  attached  a substantial  post, 
about  four  feet  high.  An  iron  chain — the  instru- 
ment of  strangulation — was  pendant  from  this  post. 
This  was  all.  At  the  hour  appointed,  a few  soldiers 
appeared  upon  the  platform;  then  some  officials, 
clad  in  black,  among  whom  were  the  executioner 
and  his  attendant;  and  last  came  the  criminal  him- 
self, clad  in  a grotesque  robe  of  white  and  yellow, 
which  covered  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  a 
young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  dogged 
and  rather  vulgar  features,  which  were  now  deadly 
pale.  He  seated  himself  quietly  in  the  chair,  to 
which  his  arms  and  legs  were  firmly  bound,  and 


the  iron  chain  was  placed  round  his  neck.  All 
thi.s  was  done  in  perfect  silence,  and  then  the 
guards,  executioners,  and  officials  i-etired,  and  a 
clergyman  came  forward  and  prayed  with  the  suf- 
ferer. At  a signal  given,  the  executioner  again 
came  behind  the  chair,  and  inserted  an  iron  bar 
into  the  links  of  the  chain  that  embraced  the  neck 
of  the  criminal.  A black  cloak  was  then  suddenly 
thrown  over  his  head  and  face- — the  bar  revolved 
in  the  hands  of  the  official  who  held  it,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought — a convulsive  shiver  ran 
through  the  frame — and  the  man  was  dead  I When 
the  face  was  uncovered,  the  features  were  as  com- 
posed and  placid  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

AVhen  all  was  over,  the  crowd  dispersed  quietly, 
and,  although  the  criminal  had  been  a noted 
offender — the  murderer  of  his  own  wife  and  her 
sister — there  was  no  manifestation  of  popular 
feeling  against  him  ; while,  so  far  as  I coidd  judge, 
a wholesome  terror  pervaded  the  spectators,  and 
they  retired  awe-struck  and  prayerful. 

E.  L.  A. 


®i2dc  k)iH  net  Icabc  our 

“ No  Helen— no — the  heather  we  have  trod  on  while  living,  shall 
bloom  over  us  when  dead.” — Rub  Buy. 

I. 

tt'e  will  not  leave  our  native  hills, 

Tliese  rocks,  these  caves  and  dens, 

Hut  [lerish  ’mid  our  mountain  rills, 

Our  vallies,  woods  and  glens. 

We’ve  trod  the  heather,  Helen  dear. 

Still,  still,  the  heather  tread. 

And  its  blossoms  opening  year  by  year. 

Shall  bloom  o’er  us  when  dead. 

II. 

I’ve  tied  my  bonnet  on  mt'  brow. 

My  claymore  by  my  side. 

And  vowed  a stern  and  solemn  vow. 

Whatever  might  betide, 

Never  to  leave  this  woodland  wild, 

Tho’  sorrow  be  our  doom. 

But  all  shall  share — wife,  sire  and  child. 

The  chieftain’s  forest  tomb. 

III. 

The  wolf  tho’  hunted,  finds  a cave. 

The  weary  stag  a home. 

But  nought  is  left  us  but  a grave 
Or  wilderness  to  roam  ; 

Yet  friendless,  exiled,  though  we  live 
We  litre  at  least  are  free. 

And  earth  no  pleasure  now  can  give. 

Like  dymg  thus  with  thee. 

S.  N.  E. 


r;o 
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BY  A SUMMER  TOURIST. 

No.  I. 

On  the  Glanmire  road — 1 do  uot  like  to  specify  the 
precise  locality,  lest  it  should  give  pain  to  any 
member  of  a highly  respectable,  though  decayeil, 
fiimily — stands  the  ruin  of  what  was  once  a very 
noble  mansion,  the  history  of  ■which,  at  least  in 
its  latter  days  of  occupation,  is  both  curious  and 
interesting, 

Mr.  M , the  proprietor,  had  but  one  son, 

who  was  of  a very  quiet  and  reserved  turn, 
although  exceedingly  affable  to  his  inferiors  and 
dependents,  and  equally  affectionate  and  generous 
to  his  relatives  and  friends.  The  boy  was  sent 
away  to  be  educated  iu  (I  think)  France,  hoping 
that  his  school  intercourse  with  other  boys,  would 
fit  him  more  for  the  business  and  bustle  of  the 
world  than  he  was  at  present  inclined  to.  But  it 
did  not  seem  to  have  this  effect.  As  he  returned 
at  each  vacation,  he  was  still  more  sober  and 
serious ; and,  at  last,  lie  announced  his  determination, 
to  his  father,  to  take  orders,  and  become  a priest. 

The  old  man  was  exceedingly  wrath  at  this 
resolve.  That  the  heir  to  a property  of  fully  five 
thousand  pounds  a year,  should  devote  himself  to 
celibacy,  was  intolerable;  and  this  ■was  aggravated 
by  the  feeling  of  intense  hatred  with  which  the 
heir  next  in  succession,  failing  his  own  son,  was 
regarded  by  the  father.  But,  to  remonstrance  and 
anger,  both,  the  young  man  turned  a dull  ear. 
Ills  miud  was  made  up  on  the  subject  of  his  jwo- 
fession,  and,  after  many  struggles  and  ob.<tacles, 
he  was,  at  length,  permitted  to  set  out  for  Home, 
to  finish  his  studies  and  undertake  his  vows. 

All  these  family  matters  were  noised  about,  and 
amongst  others  who  heard  of  them,  was  the 

Countess  of  W , a widow-lady  of  high  birth 

and  vast  pride,  although  without  adequate  moans 
to  sustain  her  pretensions.  Tliis  lady,  also,  bad 
but  one  child,  a daughter,  who  had  been  a cele- 
brated beauty,  was  reported  to  have  refused 
magnificent  oilers  in  her  earlier  day,  iu  the  ho])e, 
it  was  said,  of  something  still  more  near  to  her 
own  value  of  her.self,  presenting  itself,  and  who — 
as  is  not  uncommon  with  those,  whether  man  or 
woman,  who  over-estimate  themselves — was  now 
left  at  a somewhat  mature  age,  to  mourn  over  lun- 
vaulting  ambition  and  her  blasted  hopes.  It  was 
rumoured  also — but  this  wants  confirmation — that 
she  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  forgotten  herself, 
with  a prince  of  foreign  blood,  and  that  the  retreat 
of  herself  and  her  mother  from  London  and  the 
great  world,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  lapse. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  they,  at  this  time,  lived  in 
a family  mansion,  the  jointure  house  of  the 
Countess,  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  seat 

of  Mr.  M . When  they  first  arrived,  the  life 

they  led  was  one  of  absolute  retirement.  It  was 
under.'tood  that  they  did  not  rvish  for  visitors  or 
acipiaintauces;  and  it  was  hinted  that  they  looked 
down  upon  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
not  being  sufiiciently  aristocratic  to  be  mingled 
with  in  familiar  as.sociation.  This  created  a sen- 
sation for  the  time,  and  then  they  were  allowed 
to  have  their  own  way,  and  were  forgotten. 

Suddenly,  however,  their  inelinations  and  tem- 
pers seemed  to  have  undergone  a change  for  the 
better.  They  gradually  unbent,  and  jiermitted 
themselves  to  be  seen,  spoken  with,  and  even  to 
be  visited,  and  invited  to  partake  of  the  hosiiitality 
of  their  visitors.  It  was  very  true  that,  even 
while  they  thus  eondescended,  the  impress  of  their 
pride  ■was  on  every  thing  they  did;  and,  while  they 
mingled  in  the  unpretending  festivities  of  tho.se 
who  did  their  best  to  entertain  them,  it  was  still 
plain  to  be  seen  that  they  did  so  without  much 
pleasure,  aud  that  they  were  rather  borne  with,  or 
endured,  thau  really  enjoyed.  Still,  they  ■went 
whithersoever  they  were  asked;  and,  at  length,  in 
return  for  all  this  hospitality,  they  gave  an  enter- 
tainment themselves. 

To  this  entertainment  went  Mr.  M among 

others.  It  was  somewhat  observable  that  from 
the  time  the  Countess  and  her  daughter  began  to 
mingle  with  their  neighbours,  this  gentleman  had 
been  more  distinguished  by  their  notice  than  any 
of  the  rest.  At  first  this  was  passed  by,  or 

tliought  of  as  a matter  of  course.  Mr.  M 

had  mixed  much  in  society — had  been  a great 
deal  abroad — knew  many  of  their  London  intimate.s 
— had  a good  deal  of  their  own  hauteur — was 
fond  of  show,  somewhat  vain  of  his  person,  his 
pretensions,  and  his  well-ordered  estate  and  splen- 
did mansion — and  therefore  it  was  considered 
natural  that  he  should  be  more  distinguisbed  by 
those  of  a stamj)  .similar  to  his  own  than  his  less 
pretentious  friends.  This  was  the  general  consi- 
deration at  first;  but  other  rumours  became  rife 
after  the  Countess’  fete  had  been  digesleil.  At 
that,  the  intentions  of  the  mother  and  daughter 
became  more  aiqiareut.  To  him  was  given  the 
ollice  of  host;  he  jiresided  at  the  principal  table, 
although  men  of  superior  rank  were  ])resent:  his 
wants  were  canul  for,  his  tastes  consulted,  his 
advice  asked  and  taken ; he  played  I'ami  de  la 
m.aison  throughout  the  whole  ]uece;  and  ■when  the 
guests  departed,  so  intoxicated  was  he  with  his 
position,  M'itli  the  familiarity  of  the  mother,  the 
beauty  of  the  daughter,  aud  the  good  mauagement 
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of  both,  that  thov,  (the  tlepaitiiig  guests,)  felt 
perfeetlv  sure  that  such  a game  was  not  jilayed  for 
nothing,  and  that  before  long  the  elegant  mansion 
of  Mr.  M , would  have  a lady  Juliana  to  pre- 

side over  it. 

And  so  it  turned  out.  Mr.  M was  won. 

It  was  not  altogether  either  vanity  or  love  that 
had  subdued  him,  however.  He  had  his  own 
objects  in  a second  marriage,  and  although  he  was 
flattered  by  the  preference  of  a beautiful  woman 
who  had  refused  more  than  one  Earl  (because  she 
hoped  to  gain  a Marquis  or  a Duke),  lie  also  wished 
for  another  family,  some  male  member  of  whicli 
would  be  more  reasonable  than  the  elder  brother, 
and  assist  his  father  in  keeping  the  family  inherit- 
ance in  the  direct  succession. 

This  turned  out  to  his  wishes,  also.  A son  was 
born  to  him,  within  the  first  year  of  his  marriage 
with  the  haughty  but  still  beautiful  Juliana.  It 
was  a lovely  boj’ — with  all  the  lofty  beauty  of  his 
mother,  and  her  exact  counterpart  in  feature,  allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  sex.  She  idolized  him ; 
he  was  the  only  thing  on  earth  she  really  loved, 
for  her  husband  was  an  appendage,  her  mother  a 
convenience,  who  by  similarity  of  spirit  and  force 
of  habit,  had  become  a necessity;  but  her  boy — 
her  beautiful,  her  pride,  heart  of  her  heart — he 
was  her  otvii,  and  as  he  grew  in  beauty,  she  grew 
more  avaricious  for  his  sake,  and  hoarded  wealth, 
and  compelled  her  husband  to  follow  her  example, 
in  order  that  this  cherished  object  of  her  love 
should  be  abundantly  rich. 

As  a matter  of  course,  she  believed  that  one 
day  or  other  this  child  of  her  love  must  succeed 
to  the  family  estates.  She  was  aware  that  he  had 
a brother,  but  “ The  Monk,”  as  she  used  to  call 
him,  was  an  object  of  her  pity  and  contempt,  not 
of  her  fears,  and  although  he  had  not  yet  taken 
his  vows  or  been  ordained,  it  was  understood  that 
he  was  preparing  to  do  so,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  scanty  allowance  required  or  desired  by  him, 
was  scarcely  a dole  out  of  the  great  family  income, 
but  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  perfectly 
content. 

But  suddenly  his  drafts  became  larger,  his  letters 
to  his  father  for  money  more  imperative.  His 
health  had  given  way  under  a long  course  of  absti- 
nence and  study,  and  he  was  now  resident  at 
Florence.  It  was  observable,  also,  that  he  did 
not  speak  of  returning  to  Home — that  he  said  just 
as  little  about  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  so  ardently — obstinately,  that  his 
sentiments  breathed  a lighter,  more  indifferent  and 
more  worldly  tone,  and,  finally,  upon  the  morning 
of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  young  Algernon’s 
birth-day,  while  Lady  Juliana  was  preparing  an 


entertainment  wherewith  to  honour  it,  a post 
chaise  drove  to  the  hall-door  of  her  mansion,  from 
which  descended  the  despised  “ Monk”  tvith  a 
beautiful  Italian  girl  hanging  fondly  on  his  arm, 
whom  he  introduced  to  his  bewildered  father  as  his 
wife,  and  kneeling  humbly,  with  his  young  com- 
panion, at  the  old  man’s  feet  craved  his  forgiveness 
and  his  blessing  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  a stroke  of  fortune  for  which  the  proud 
patrician  wife  was  altogether  unprepared.  Slie 
closetted  herself  with  her  wise  and  subtle  mother, 
and  through  whatever  ordeal  or  agony  she  might 
have  gone  in  seciet,  during  that  consultation,  she 
came  forth  from  it  jtale  and  care  worn  in  feature, 
but  resigned  and  smiling. 

Her  course  was  evidently  resolved  upon.  She 
sought  her  husband,  and  requested — and  from  her, 
a request  and  a command  were  the  same  thing — 
that  his  son  and  his  son’s  wife  should  be  received 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  his  fitther's  house.  She 
pointed  out  the  inutility  of  anger,  the  want  of 
dignity  in  family  dissension,  the  prudence  and 
charity  of  forgiveness.  To  all  this  the  father  lent 
a willing  ear.  His  principal  fear  on  the  occasion 
was  the  disturbance  it  would  create  in  her;  he 
dreaded  its  effect  upon  her  temper  and  her  pride, 
and  her  placability  insured  his.  Lucius,  his  son 
and  his  gentle  Lorenza,  were  sought  out  and  taken 
into  favour,  and  from  that  hour  forth,  the  change 
of  opinion  of  the  one,  or  the  intrusion  of  the  other 
into  the  family  was  never  alluded  to. 

They  lived  with  Mr.  j\I . Lucius — perhaps 

both — would  have  wished  it  otherwise,  but  the 
representations  of  Juliana  prevailed,  and  so  kindly 
was  her  bearing,  and  considerate  her  conduct  to 
both,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reject  advances  so 
well  meant — to  refuse  an  invitation  so  affectionate 
and  so  sincere. 

As  time  went  by,  the  po))ularity  of  the  new 
comers  increased  with  every  one.  Love  had  sub- 
dued the  heart  of  Lucius,  but  had  not  changed  its 
generous  impulses.  He  loved  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  and  every  object  of  his  compassion  was 
the  brother  of  his  affection.  Lorenza,  at  first, 
astonished  and  overcome  by  the  unexpected  .splen- 
dour of  her  husband's  home,  soon  learned,  with  all 
the  elasticity  of  southern  grace,  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  it.  She  was  only  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  artist,  but  her  parents  were  accomplished,  and 
she  partook  of  their  talents,  and  imbibed  their 
inspiration.  She  knew,  by  intuition,  what  others 
wasted  years  to  learn,  and  simple,  humble,  and 
innocent,  she  was  always  willing  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  wants,  the  wills,  the  very  whims  of 
those  ai-ound  her. 

With  the  highly  impressionable  people  amongst 
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wlioni  slie  found  herself,  this  i)liaiicy  of  tempei  iimeiit 
was  the  direct  road  to  their  hearts.  Slie  became  an 
established  favourite;  and  tlie  more  so,  because  her 
willow-like  disposition  contrasted  well  with  the 
painful  and  elaborate  courtesy  of  her  husband’s 
father’s  wife.  In  fact,  J uliana  was  in  eclipse  where- 
ever  her  step -daughter-in-law  appeared,  and  even 
the  very  idol  of  her  soul — her  own  darling  boy, 
learned  to  prefer  the  society  of  one  so  gifted,  so 
graceful,  so  inartificial,  so  like  himself  in  the  inno- 
cent movements  of  her  mind — the  child-like  play- 
fulness of  her  disposition. 

Did  these  things  gall  the  proud  mother — the 
ambitious  woman  ? Xot  they  I No  one  applauded 
Lorenza’s  song  louder,  or  extolled  her  painting,  or 
admired  her  beauty,  or  boasted  of  her  virtues  and 
accomplishments  more.  She  would  not  allow  the 
air  to  breathe  too  roughly  on  her;  she  would  not 
snlfer  a shade  of  sorrow  or  sickness  to  cross  her 
beautiful  features,  without  tenderly  enquiring  the 
cause;  she  would  not  accept  an  invitation  without 
knowing  whether  Lorenza  wished  to  go — her  very 
nature  seemed  changed  by  her  association  with, 
and  affection  for,  the  gentle  Florentine  girl ; and  in- 
stead of  a harsh,  proud,  selfish,  imperious,  exacting 
woman,  she  Avas  changed,  by  the  contact,  into  a 
benevolent,  thoughtful,  and  considerate  one.  Some 
shook  their  heads  at  this  and  called  it  hypocrisy, 
but  others,  who  could  see  no  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  so  odious  a vice,  averred  that  the  change  in 
lier  nature  was  real,  and  said,  moreover,  that  from 
tiie  virtues  of  the  charming  being  with  whom  she 
liad  to  deal,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 

It  Avas  announced  that  the  Avife  of  Lucius 

M , Avas  likely  to  give  a direct  heir  to  his 

fathers  estate,  and  Lorenza’s  delicacy  countenanced 
the  report.  She  aauus  not  avoII — she  Avas  not  ill, 
although  the  ever  attentive  .luliana  feared  for  her, 
and  insisted  that  she  should  conform  to  strict  medi- 
cal rule.  At  length,  as  time  advanced,  she  became 
still  more  delicate,  and  her  fragile  frame  shewed 
its  southern  delicacy.  She  was  advised,  in  order 
to  insure  her  future  safety  and  Avelfare,  to  remain 
at  home  and  in  quiet.  ( )f  course  she  did  so,  for 
she  had  scarcely  a Avill  of  her  own,  and  her  mater- 
nal friend — for  such  Juliana  might  be  called — 
took  a more  direct  ch.arge  of  her  than  she  had 
hitherto  done.  She  Avas  her  nurse,  her  guide,  her 
attendant — everything  that  Avas  done  Avas  done  by 
her  directions,  everything  that  Lorenza  eat  or 
drank  Avas  conveyed  by  her  hands  and  ])rei)ared 
under  her  superintendence,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  lovely  girl  Avas  j)roportioned  to  the  many 
duties  undertaken  for  her  by  her  anxious  friend. 

Among  the  many  nic-nac  dishes  Avhich  it  Avas 
the  habit  of  Juliana  to  have  prepared  for  her  inter- 


esting patient  Avas  one — a fricassee  of  game,  pre- 
pared after  the  Italian  fashion.  'I’his  used  to  temj)t 
her  appetite  Avhen  all  other  food  Avas  loathed,  and, 
therefore,  it  Avas  frequently — almost  daily  prepared. 

One  day  it  Avas  prepared  Avith  more  care  than 
usual,  and  brought  to  her  by  Juliana’s  oavu  hands. 
Lorenza  enjoyed  it  e.xceedingly  and  eat  of  it  Avith 
great  relish  Avhile  her  friend  sat  by.  'I'he  latter, 
hoAvever,  Avas  suddenly  called  arvay  to  receive  a 
titled  visitor,  and  Avhile  she  Avas  so,  the  young 
Algernon  stole  into  the  room.  He  petitioned  for 
share  of  Lorenza’s  dinner  and  it  Avas  given  him. 
He  eat  heartily  but  hastily — fearing  his  mother’s 
return — and  then  departed  stealthily,  as  he  Avas 
not  alloAved  anything  beyond  his  regular  meals. 
All  this  Avas,  therefore,  unknoAvn  to  Juliana. 

In  a very  feAv  hours — tAvo  or  three — the  child 
Avas  seized  with  terrible  pains  and  sickness.  In  a 
little  Avhile  after,  Lorenza  Avas  stricken  Avith  similar 
symptoms,  and  when  the  physician  Avas  called 
upon  to  vi^it  them,  his  first  (piestion,  after  exami- 
nation, Avas,  xvlmt  had  they  eatenV  He  Arms 
told,  looked  puzzled,  shook  his  head,  but  kept  his 
OAvn  counsel,  Avhatevcr  it  Avas,  as  the  ])eople  Avith 
Avhom  he  had  to  do  Avere  rich  and  poAverful.  But 
long  before  the  next  morning,  the  beautiful  young 

wife,  and  the  idolized  son  of  J uliana  M , Avere 

dead. 

“ My  OAvn — my  OAvn,  too — my  oAvnI”  Avere  the 
only  Avords  of  complaint  or  sorroAv  heard  from  the 
mother  of  the  boy,  as  she  stood  looking  at  his 
lifeless  corpse,  AAhile  she  did  not  pretend  even  the 
shoAV  of  sorroAv  for  her  over  aa  horn  she  had  hitherto 
so  heedfully  Avatched. 

After  these  sudden  and  somcAvhat  mysterious 
deaths,  unpleasant  rumours  got  about,  and  the  fact 
of  the  separation  of  Lady  Juliana  and  her  husband 
gave  further  countenance  to  them.  She  and  her 
mother  Avent  abroad,  and  it  Avas  knoAvn  that  she 

lived  in  utter  solitude  in  SAvitzerland.  Mr.  M , 

and  his  alllicted  son  also  quitted  the  country,  and 
both  died  Avithin  a fcAv  years.  The  mansimi  fell 
into  disrepair,  and  so  did  the  estate,  Avhen  the 
personal  care  of  -the  OAvner  Avas  Avanting.  The 

UCAV  lAosscssor,  Avhen  Mr.  M and  his  son  died, 

Avas  a Avasteful  man,  and,  by  degrees,  the  Avhole 
property  Avent  to  “ rack  and  ruin,”  as  my  infor- 
mant e.xpresscd  it,  AAhile  still,  the  story  of  the 
gentle  Italian  is  rife  in  the  mouths  of  the  pea- 
santry. Of  course,  it  is  asserted  that  she  Avas 
poisoned,  and  the  retributive  justice  of  the  lu'oiul 
Avoman’s  son  jiartaking  of  the  drugged  dish,  makes 
the  AA'hole  a sort  of  “ romantic  drama,’’  Avhich 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Avorthy  of  record.  All  these 
things  ha])i)ened  more  than  a century  ago. 

M.  S.  . 
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fntiiiliri’  lii'iln'tiima, 

AV'iucn  Summer  clothes  with  her  mantling  venlnre 
the  mountain  and  the  plain;  when  Nature  robes 
herself  in  all  the  verdant  brightness  of  Spring,  or 
in  the  more  mellowed  loveliness  of  Antumn;  when 
all  the  warblers  of  the  grove  join  in  chorus  with 
tlie  animated  scene  that  surrounds  them,  there  is 
something  that  calls  on  man,  too,  to  throw  off  that 
cvnieal  disposition — those  unsocial  feelings  of  his 
colder  nature,  ami  influences  him  to  look  abroad 
on  the  smiling  face  of  creation.  Ilis  bosom  ex- 
pands with  the  geniality  of  the  season;  his  pulse 
([uickens,  and  his  heart  throbs  in  rapid  succession 
in  viewing  everything  around  so  beautiful  and 
gay:  the  smile  that  plays  on  the  lovely  face  of 
nature  is  reflected  back  in  all  its  invigorating  lus- 
tre on  his  own ; and  cold  must  the  heart  be,  and 
deadened  the  feelings,  that  do  not  bound  and  re- 
bound with  joyful  delight  on  the  occasion. 

Summer,  however,  has  now  gone;  even  the  rus- 
set tinge  of  Autumn  is  giving  way  to  the  bleak 
cheerlessuess  of  a sombre  Winter;  and  Nature 
doffs  her  guady  dress  of  green  for  lier  more  radiant 
robe  of  white.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  call  man 
abroad.  Nature  smiles  not:  the  million  songsters 
of  the  grove  are  silent;  and  man  must  needs  sink 
into  himself,  and  seek  that  amusement  at  the  fire- 
side which,  in  the  pleasing  months  gone  by,  he 
was  wont  to  look  for  elsewhere.  ’Tis  now  that 
domestic  affection  is  resorted  to:  the  happy  asso- 
ciations of  home  cling  round  the  heart,  and  bind 
it  within  the  centre  of  that  family  circle  where 
everything  is  sure  to  please  and  delight.  ’Tis 
now  the  novelist  comes  into  action.  Those  gilded 
volumes  we  have  so  long  viewed  with  indifference 
are  taken  down  from  their  dusty  shelves.  The 
pleasing  tale,  and  merry  jest,  and  funny  anecdote, 
and  sportive  romance,  from  which  we  once  turned 
away,  are  now  pleasurably  listened  to,  and  the 
• merry  literature  of  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
soberer  lore  of  the  past,  are  all  brought  into  requi- 
sition, so  that  the  domestic  recluse  may  thus  raise 
up  a new  Spring  and  Summer  around  him,  and 
revel  in  imagination  o’er  all  those  lovely  and 
beautiful  scenes  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
lately  seeing  spread  open  before  his  eyes. 

We  were  at  first  not  a little  astonished  at  the 
hearty  welcome  and  warm  family  cheer  our  infant 
periodical  received,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance, at  the  hands  of  those  who  contributed  to 
our  existence.  AVe  certainly  did  not  ambition  the 
honour  of  replacing  graver  Essayists  or  Story- 
tellers; nor  of  banishing  from  the  drawing-room 
our  more  renowned  predecessors  in  literary  fame. 


Our  appearance,  however,  has  been  hailed  every- 
where as  a vision  of  joy.  Whcj'cfore?  Oh  ! need 

wo  go  fartlier  for  a reason  than  that  now,  in  these 
bleak  days  of  Winter,  we  assume  the  appearance 
of  a scnac/iie  at  the  family  fireside.  We  visit, 
not  to  curtail  the  laugh,  or  restrain  the  song,  of 
shorten  the  merry  tale,  but  increase  all.  We  come 
to  bid  the  merry  be  still  merrier:  to  call  a smile  to 
the  li])s  of  the  dejected,  aitd  to  bid  the  pleasing  glow 
of  innocent  and  instructive  amusement  once  more 
mantle  on  the  pale  cheek  of  affection.  AVe  come, 
in  the  middle  of  AVinter,  to  aflbrd  pleasure  within 
doors,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season  forbids 
our  seeking  it  without.  The  musty  tomes,  that 
have  lain  mouldering  for  years  on  our  beloved 
shelves,  would  only  annoy,  and  perhaps  fling  the 
dust  of  their  exterior  over  the  intelligence,  as  well 
as  the  eyes,  of  the  lorist.  We  come,  however, 
with  other  feelings  and  expressions  in  our  tone. 
’Tis  not  tile  cold  language  of  formality  we  speak — 
that  language  which  is  so  often  on  the  lips,  but 
lias  very  little  to  do  with  that  other  member  of 
the  body,  vulgarly  yclept  the  heart.  ’Tis  to  the 
heart  we  wish  to  speak.  Is  not  our  mission,  then, 
a holy  one?  Is  it  not  one  in  which  we  should 
strain  every  nerve?  AVe  annoy  not  with  politics — ■ 
we  would  never  see  the  baneful  word  in  our  co- 
lumns— controversy  is  exiled,  like  an  evil  genius, 
from  our  pages.  ’Tis  not  one  class  we  wish  to 
please — one  member  of  the  community  we  are 
anxious  to  delight.  No:  our  aim  is  to  jileaseall; 
to  amuse  all  alike.  Nor  is  it  to  amusement,  alone, 
we  intend  confining  our  endeavours.  There  is 
another  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  duties  we 
would  also  put  prominently  forward ; and  that 
word  is  instruction.  AVe  aim,  then,  not  solely  at 
exciting  the  risible  faculties  of  our  readers,  but 
also  at  improving  and  amending  their  hearts — 
bettering  their  social  condition  ; and  this,  let  it  be 
understood,  in  our  own  quiet  way.  So  that,  as 
our  greatest  American  writer  would  say,  while 
our  readers  are  swallowing  their  mouthfuls  of 
amusement,  it  may  be  that  'tis  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a good,  sound  advice  they  are  pocketting 
— and  they  nothing  the  wiser. 

And,  then,  there  are  so  many  grave  feelings  ; 
so  many  sombre  reflections  present  themselves  to 
a person’s  mind  at  this  season,  as  a new  leaf  is 
turned  in  the  great  volume  of  time,  as  the  sage, 
old,  hoary-headed  ’50  gives  place  to  the  brighten- 
ing countenance  of  the  lively  sti  ipling,  ’5 1 . Our 
thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  great  changes  we 
have  seen  taking  place  before  our  own  eyes  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  How  many  a young 
bosom  that  throbbed  so  passionately  with  the 
feelings  and  pulsations  of  life  at  their  commence- 
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nieiit,  now  sleeps  the  cold  sleep  of  death  at  their 
close?  How  many  a fiery  heart  has  ceased  to 
beat,  and  sought  the  repose  of  the  tomb;  that 
repose  so  awfully  still,  and  which  it  will  require 
the  trumpet  of  an  archangel  to  break  1 Even  the 
confined  circle  of  our  own  acquaintance — how  have 
we  not  seen  it  thinned!  The  young  friend  of  our 
heart,  perhaps,  summoned  away — the  hopes,  the 
desires,  the  fears,  of  many  an  acquaintance  stilled, 
and  for  ever!  One  falling  off  to-day;  another 
fading  away  to-morrow  ; and  %ve  still  form  a unit 
in  the  great  sum  of  mankind'!  Even,  perhaps, 
where  death  has  not  paid  a visit,  we  have  seen 
other  causes  produce  as  melancholy  effects.  Dis- 
tance has  torn  the  dearest  friends  from  each  other, 
and  parted,  as  far  as  earth  or  ocean  can  put  a 
barrier  between  them.  We  scarcely  behold  a grade 
of  society  over  which  some  change  has  not  passed, 
and,  like  the  simoom  of  the  desert,  left  desolating 
traces  behind.  Even  the  great  revolutions  that 
have  been  disorganising  the  form  and  being  of  em- 
pires, are  but  the  changes,  on  a grander  scale,  that 
have  been  working  and  brewing  in  the  smaller 
circles  of  human  life — coldness,  arising  where 
friendship  and  affection  have  hitherto  subsisted — 
the  dearest  friends  estranged  from  each  other — the 
warmest  hearts 

But  why  give  way  to  these  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, now,  especially,  during  these  holidays  of 
Christmas,  when  the  smile  that  plays  on  the  coun- 
tenance is  but  a reflection  of  the  joy  that  animates 
the  heart?  When  the  school  boy  leaves  his  books 
aside,  and  the  master  his  ferula,  and  when  the 
festivities  of  the  season  would  cause  even  the 
dimmest  check  to  look  up  and  beam  once  more 
with  its  olden  sunshim?  of  delight?  For  these  are 
times  when  merriment  is  not  a name,  but  when 
heart  bursts  open  to  heart  in  all  the  wildness  of 
genuine  cordiality.  P'or  if  there  be  one  peculiar 
quality  in  our  countrymen  more  predominant  than 
another,  which  thrills  and  vibrates  through  cveiy 
fibre  of  the  Irish  bosom,  it  is  the  open- heartedness 
(if  I be  allowed  the  expression,)  of  their  nature, 
their  willingness  to  bo  jovial  on  all  occasions  like 
the  presenf,  and  to  return  affection  with  a sweeping 
per-centage  back  to  its  original  donor.  It  comes 
spontaneously  from  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts — 
animates  the  heart,  quickens  the  pulse,  and  carries 
new  life  and  vigour  into  the  bosom  through  wdiich 
it  is  permitted  to  circulate  ! 

'ITin-e  is  one  year  more  numbered  to  the  term 
of  our  existence.  Let  us  bring  lively  hearts  and 
animated  countenances  to  the  commencement  of 
the  new.  And  while  the  gloom  of  Winter  is 
s[»read  over  the  prospect  of  the  present,  let  ns  not 
forget  to  look  forwuird  to  the  golden  future,  to 


w'hich,  at  present,  hojie  will  lend  a new  enchant- 
ment. 

If  we,  in  the  columns  of  our  “ Fireside  Maga- 
zine,” but  smooth  the  furrows  of  one  aged  brow, 
if  w’c  but  remove  one  pang  from  the  afflicted  heart, 
one  tear  from  the  dejected  eye,  will  not  our  endea- 
vours be  amply  rewai  ded,  will  not  our  labours  be 
gloriously  crowned  with  success? 

C. 


IHmtrn  rat  tjif  Stpritli. 

I. 

O!  mourn  not  the  departed, — ■ 

Nor  wish  tliem  back  again. 

For  they  who  leave  tliis  sinful  world, 

Are  spared  much  grief  and  i>ain  ; 

Are  spared  the  many  troublous  cares. 

With  which  it  is  beset : 

Then  wish  them  not  on  earth  again, — 
Dismiss  all  vain  regret. 

II. 

0 ! mourn  not  the  departed ; — 

’Ti.s  hard  we  know  to  bear, 

A friend’s  removal  to  the  grave, 

Without  a bitter  tear. 

’Tis  hard  to  miss  a smiling  face, 

To  lose  the  cheerful  voice. 

Which,  when  with  worldly  care  oppressed, 
Once  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 

III. 

Yet,  mourn  not  the  departed, — 

Their  souls,  perchance,  have  flown 
To  those  bright  realms  of  hap[uness. 
Where  sorrow  is  unknorvn  : 

How  happy  then  must  be  their  lot. 

All  -svorldly  trials  o’er. 

To  reach  at  length  the  promis’d  land — 

To  gain  that  peaceful  shore  1 

II.  D. 


SlinirnfiuTS  nf  nii  Srisj)  iiimt. 

BY  THE  LATE  OEnAI.T)  GRIEEIN. 

CIIAPTEK  III. 

Such  wore  the  retd  circumstances  of  the  story, 
a grotestiue  and  exaggerated  version  of  which  Mrs. 
Goggin,  in  her  own  peculiar  phraseology,  commu- 
nicated to  her  attentive  spouse.  She  concluded 
by  an  eloquent  eulogiuni  on  the  beauty  and  good- 
ncfis  of  Miss  Coutvay,  whom  she  very  truly  de- 
scribed as  a favorite  with  iill  who  knew  her.  Her 
singular  beauty,  of  which  she  never  manifested  the 
slightest  consciousness;  her  extreme  gentleness  of 
speech  and  demeanour;  a simple  sincerity  of  inten- 
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lioii  that  prevented  her  ever  being  known  to  use 
an  alVectcd  word  or  deeil ; a lunnility  and  good 
sense  whicli  made  her  as  dear  to  the  old,  as  lier 
graee  and  loveliness  made  her  attractive  to  the 
young;  these  were,  but  a few  of  the  qualities  m IucIi 
raised  her,  without  her  being  aware  of  it,  to  the 
distinction  sbe  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  and  esteem  of 
all.  So  far  was  she,  indeed,  from  assuming  any- 
thing to  herself  on  account  of  this  universal  favour, 
that  (no  trivial  test  of  her  goodness!)  it  never  oc- 
casioned a moment’s  chagrin  in  the  bosoms  of  any 
of  her  companions.  So  little  she  preferred  berselt 
before  them,  that  it  seemed  as  if  any  piece  of  good 
fortune  or  distinction  which  befel  her  were  equally 
shared  by  all.  She  was  early  made  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  her  own  destitution,  and  her  con- 
duct ever  after  showed  that  sbe  never  forgot  either 
the  kindness  which  bad  been  shewn  her,  or  the 
gratitude  which  it  demanded  at  her  bands.  Her 
induence  with  her  benefactor  was  very  great, 
partly  on  the  score  of  affection,  in  which  he  held 
her  next  to  his  own  daughters,  and  still  more  on 
that  of  intellect,  in  which  he  justly  ranked  her  rather 
above  them  than  otherwise.  The  worthy  magis- 
trate himself  was  more  remarkable  for  his  good 
nature  than  for  any  shining  qualities  of  mind;  and 
his  children  did  not  even  inherit  the  full  portion  of 
intellectual  ability,  such  as  it  was,  with  which  he 
was  himself  endowed.  Poor  Mrs.  Irwin’s  powers 
of  calculation  never  went  beyond  the  daily  cash 
account,  and  that  on  no  very  extended  scale;  so 
that  imperceptibly  the  clever  and  cheerful  Erina 
Conway  became  the  acknowledged  “ head  ” of  the 
family,  which  thought,  and  computed,  and,  when 
necessary,  corresponded  for  the  rest,  and  did,  in  a 
word,  the  main  intellectual  business  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Amongst  other  kind  offices  which  she  exercised 
on  behalf  of  her  poorer  neighbours,  might  be 
counted  her  patronage  of  our  hero,  which  had 
been  tbe  means  of  first  making  him  known  to  the 
family  of  Castle  Tankard,  and  was  to  him  a source 
of  many  adv'antages.  The  circumstances  under 
which  Miss  Conway  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  Ballymahon  giant  were  rather  startling.  It 
was  soon  after  he  bad  manifested  decided  inten- 
tions of  out-stepping  the  ordinary  limits  of  human 
stature,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  with  a 
tambour  frame,  which,  in  the  lack  of  more  accom- 
plished cabinet-makers,  one  of  the  servants  at  the 
castle  had  brought  to  the  old  joiner  to  repair,  for 
Miss  Conway’s  use.  On  arriving  at  the  house  he 
learned  that  the  whole  family  dined  out  that  even- 
ing at  Villiers’  Grove,  the  residence  of  a family 
with  whom  they  were  on  intimate  terms.  Young 
Patcheen  thought  it  better  to  await  their  return 
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than  run  the  ri.sk  of  a flagellation  at  the  hands  of 
the  joiner  by  going  back  without  the  moneyq  and 
loitered  about  tbe  grounds  until  he  sliould  observe 
tlicm  coming.  In  the  mean  time  the  party  broke 
tq)  at  Villiers’  Grove,  Miss  Conway  retuniing  on 
horseback  with  the  old  cajitain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  a covered  car.  It  was  bright  moonlight 
when  they  left  the  Grove.  AVishing  to  enjoy  the 
romance  of  the  scene  in  greater  perfection,  Aliss 
Conway  contrived  to  leave  her  c.-^cort  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  behind  her,  and  rode  on  alone,  indulg- 
ing a thousand  fancies  as  she  lu;rried  by  dark 
woods  and  ruined  castle.^;,  brawling  streams  and 
lonely  forts  or  raths,  all  haunted  by  some  vene- 
rable legend  of  the  heroic  or  the  supernatural.  It 
frequently  happens  that  few  persons  take  a greater 
pleasure  in  indulging  the  sense  of  the  awful  and 
the  supernatural,  and  toying,  as  it  were,  with  their 
imaginations  than  those  Avbo  are  fai  thcst  removed 
from  weakness  of  mind  or  the  mere  influence  of 
superstition.  Miss  Conway  rode  onward  in  the 
moonlight,  allowing  her  tlioughts  free  rein,  and 
sufl'ering  them  to  people  as  they  pleased,  with 
their  own  fantastical  creations,  the  shadowy  land- 
scapes which  she  passed.  Xorv  it  was  the  grisly 
and  cowled  skeleton  of  the  Geianan  school  of  ro- 
mance, that  glided  amongst  the  tombs  in  the  lonely 
road  side  churchyard;  now  it  was  tl'.e  misty  and 
gigantic  ghost  of  Ossian  floating  upon  the  vapours 
of  the  hill,  and  mingling  its  dreary  voice  with  the 
moan  of  the  midnight  wind  and  the  deep  and 
mournful  murmur  of  the  distant  torrent ; now  the 
fairy  revellers  of  tbe  ])easantry  around  her  seemed 
sporting  on  a moonlit  meadow,  or  the  banshee 
drooped  with  dishevelled  hair  and  sorrowing  atti- 
tude beside  a nameless  brook.  Other  reflections, 
likew'ise,  of  a more  every  day  kind,  though  not  less 
absorbing,  and  which  were  connected  with  the 
evening’s  amusement,  contributed  to  augment  the 
excitability  of  feeling  which  these  thoughts  occa- 
sioned. In  the  midst  of  such  a crowd  of  fiincies 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  her  astonishment 
when,  on  approaching  the  gate  of  Castle  Tankard, 
she  beheld  in  the  bright  moonlight,  standing  on  a 
low  hedge  at  the  road  side,  a figure  of  liuman 
shape  but  of  proportions  far  exceeding  those  of 
ordinary  men,  and  gra.sping  in  one  hand  a square 
narrow  frame,  on  the  uses  of  n Inch  she  could  not 
even  form  a pdausible  conjecture.  In  her  first 
surprise,  she  suddenly  reined  in  her  pony,  and 
contemplated  the  slim  and  lengthy  figure  for  some 
moments  in  bervildered  silence. 

“In  the  name  of  Providence,  who  are  von?” 
she  at  last  found  courage  to  ejaculate. 

“ A boy  o’  the  Goggins,  Mi.ss,”  was  the  undig- 
nified response  of  the  spectre. 
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“ And  wliat  on  eai  tli  brings  you  there  ? or  what 
do  you  want?” 

“ ily  father,  Aliss,  that  sent  me  home  wlih  the 
timber  frame,  that  you  wanted  to  liave  nicmhu!.” 

“ And  what  lionr  of  night  was  this  for  liim  to 
send  you  with  it  ?” 

‘‘  Oil,  he  sent  me  long  ago,  Aliss.  only  I was 
afraid  to  go  hack  to  him  without  the  money.” 

Satisfied  tliat  the  case  had  no  connection  witli 
the  supernatural,  Miss  Conway,  after  a few  more 
(piestions,  dismissed  young  Patcy  till  the  following 
morning,  and  rode  along  the  avenue,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  krangeness  of  the  incident.  Patcy 
did  not  fail  to  present  himself  before  her  at  the  ap- 
jtointed  time,  and  the  interest  whioli  tlie  whole  fa- 
mily ever  after  manifested  in  his  fortunes,  led  his 
father  to  entertain  the  hope  expressed  in  a former 
chapter,  that  they  might  do  something  to  exercise 
the  calling  of  a schoolmaster,  which  was  all  he 
thought  him  fit  for. 

And  now  we  have  to  go  down  on  our  bare 
knees  in  all  liumility,  to  all  the  critics,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are  wrong,  and  that  tiiey  are  right  in  what 
they  have  often  sought  to  impress  upon  us,  in  tho 
course  of  our  literary  career,  such  as  it  has  been, 
namely,  that  M’C  know  nothing  of  how'  a story' 
should  be  told,  and  that  do.  For,  behold! 
wliile  we  liave  been  engaged  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  the  foregoing  seemingly  trivial  occurrences, 
we  have  been  w'andering  all  the  time  from  the 
important  consultation  between  the  parents  of  our 
hero,  on  Avhich  Ids  future  fortune  seemed  to  de- 
pend. Most  humbly,  therefore,  craving  pardon 
for  our  fault,  and  submissively  kissing  the  w'eekly 
switch  and  the  monthly  cane,  and  the  quarterly 
sledge-hammer,  we  return  to  the  joiner’s  work- 
shop. 

Airs.  Goggin  had  scarcely  concluded  her  narra- 
tive when  a long  shadow,  which  there  was.no  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  for  the  iiropcrty  of  any  one 
but  young  Patcheen,  was  thrown  across  the 
threshohl.  He  entered,  and  laid  a quantity  of 
newly-made  s]m;/s  on  tlic  bench  at  which  his 
father  wuis  at  work. 

“ Is  it  only  now  you  bring  ’em  in  to  me?”  asked 
the  joiner,  with  a fierce  look. 

“ ’Twas  only  now  1 was  able  to  got  ’em  made,” 
replied  his  sou. 

“ ^ito  along  in  tiiere,  you  idle,  schamin’  villain! 
if  I did  right  ’tis  to  break  your  bones,  1 ought, 
llovv  come  he  not  to  give  ’em  to  you  sooner?” 

“He  was  gone  over  to  Docthor  Vanderkyst  for 
a womit  for  his  wdfe  that  w'as  sick  all  the  inornin’.” 

‘‘Gone  for  a womit?”  re]ieated  (ho  joiner  with 
an  incredulous  air;  “ I’ll  womit  you,  1 will.  W’ould 


he  be  all  the  day  goin’  across  tlie  sthreet  for  a 
womit.” 

“ He  wouldn’t,  only  there  was  nobody  at  the 
dispinsary  to  give  it  to  him.  The  ould  docthor 
was  gone  to  town  to  the  assizes,  and  the  young 
docthor  was  gone  fishing  to  the  lake,  .so  lie  liad  to 
wait  in  the  shop  while  Alartiii  went  lookin’  for 
him.’’ 

'fhe  joiner  was  about  to  reply  with  additional 
harshness,  when  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  .sounds  of  music  at  a short  distance.  Going 
to  the  door  they  beheld  a group  of  itinerants,  one 
playing  a ))andean  pipe,  another  grinding  a cari- 
cature of  a popular  foreign  air  out  of  a barrel 
organ,  and  a third  beating  a cracked  drum  with  a 
vehemence  that  made  it  appear  as  if  he  thought 
noise  and  music  were  more  nearly  synonymous 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Beside  these  marched 
a Newfoundland  dog  with  a cogno.scent  looking 
monkey  on  his  back,  who  was  presently  called 
upon  to  disjilay  his  accomplishments  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  admiring  inhabitants  of  the  small  ham- 
let at  the  cross  of  Ballymahon.  A thin  and  yellow 
looking  man,  with  very  black  busliy  whiskers  and 
very  large  eyes,  who  seemed  to  exercise  authoiuty 
over  the  rest,  the  moment  his  eyes  had  lighted  on 
young  Goggin  apitcared  to  be  scarcely  capable  of 
directing  them  to  any  other  object.  After  having 
put  the  spectators  in  tolerably  good  humour  by 
means  of  the  music  and  the  monkey,  the  travellers 
sought  to  repay  themselves  for  their  ])ains  by  ob- 
taining a niglit's  lodging  in  the  hamlet.  They 
billetted  themselves  w ithout  much  difiiculty  on  the 
priucii)al  cottage.s,  the  man  of  the  black  whiskers 
selecting  for  his  quarters  that  of  tlie  surly  joiner. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  young  Patcy  i-enuirked 
that  the  stranger  .and  his  father  talked  much  to- 
gether in  an  under  tone,  and  whatever  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  might  be,  it  was  evident,  from 
the  earnest  expression  of  their  countenances,  that  it 
was  one  to  them  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  man  of  the  huge  wdiiskers  contrived  to  make 
himself  entertaining  to  the  people  of  the  house  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  some  visitors  who  dropped 
in  “ for  the  seed  o’  the  fire,”  and  on  other  j)re- 
tcnccs  of  the  like  nature  throughout  the  evening, 
but  in  reality  to  sec  .something  of  the  great  man 
who  owned  the  monkey.  The  latter  talked  much 
in  a curious  dialect,  compounded  of  broken  Eng- 
lish delivered  wdth  an  Italian  accentuation  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  Irish  brogue,  of  the  wonder- 
ful adventures  he  had  undergone  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  astonishing  instances  of  sagacity  dis- 
played on  various  extraordinary  emergencies  by 
his  dog  and  his  moidicy. 

“ His  dog,  look  ye,  Mistare  Goggin,’’  he  said, 
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pattiiifx  tlio  animal  on  tlio  lioail,  “is  the  most  von- 
ilcrfnllcst  cratnr  ciat  evor  open  him  mont.  IF  I 
vant  any  ting  vor  I am  in  a town  1 vill  write  it  on 
a paper  and  put  it  vit  de  money  in  lum  mont,  and 
don  I vill  toll  him  dc  name  of  de  shop,  and  he  has 
valk  out  and  vill  vesh  me  vat  I vant  from  any 
l)lacc  in  town.  And  if  any  body  vill  visit  to  take 
do  money  ont  of  him  mont  ven  he  vas  avay — oh ! 
it  vas  hottare  for  him  he  never  vas  born.” 

‘‘  Hediid,  that’s  a dog  an’  a half,”  said  one  of 
the  hearers. 

“ I vas  sick  in  von  place  at  von  time,”  conti- 
nned  the  itinerant,  “ and  dare  vas  nobody  along 
vid  me,  and  I have  missed  de  dog.  At  first  I vas 
most  nnaisy  vat  can  be  de  mattare,  but  in  half  an 
hoar  after  de  dog  has  come  back  pullin’  in  a doc- 
tor by  de  tail  of  him  coat.  An’  nobody  to  tell 
him  of  it — dat  is  vat  is  most  vonderfnl  of  all!  oh, 
1 vill  not  give  him  for  bis  veight  in  goold."’ 

“ I suppose  ’tis  a fine  life  ye  have  that  way, 
thravellin’  from  place  to  place?”  said  the  joiner. 

“ A fine  life,  Mistare  Goggin?  Dat  is  for  every 
body’s  taste;  I vill  not  change  him  vit  a king — 
dat  is  all  vat  I can  say.”- 

In  the  morning  the  joiner  and  his  guest  walked 
ont  together  for  about  an  hour,  and  returned  ap- 
parently on  the  best  terms  with  each  other.  As 
the  latter  was  about  taking  his  departure  soon 
afterwards,  young  Patcy  heard  him  say  to  his 
father  in  a low  tone — 

“ y on  vill  remember  vat  I have  say  to  you  ? It 
vill  be  bag  full  of  money  for  you.” 

“ Oh,  I will — I will,  never  fear,”  replied  the 
joiner. 

“ It  vill  take  two,  tree  monts  to  make  Iiini  an’ 
paint  him,  if  you  vill  have  de  vood  ready;  but  I 
vill  be  back  den.  An’  mind,  it  is  good  bargain 
for  you.  I vill  have  all  expense  of  dog  an’  mon- 
key, an’  musics — an’  you  vill  have  only  von  box, 

and ” he  concluded  the  sentence  in  a whisper, 

which  Patcy  could  not  hear. 

“ Oh,  we’ll  be  talkin’  about  all  that  when  you 
come  back,”  was  the  reply  of  the  joiner  as  the 
Italian  took  his  departure. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  the  manner  of 
his  parents,  for  some  time  after  the  visit  of  the 
itinerant,  was  as  perplexing  to  Patcheen  as  it  was 
agreeable.  All  their  harshness  vanished,  he  was 
admitted  to  equal  rights  at  table,  and  even  encour- 
aged to  use  the  privilege  with  a kindness  which 
melted  while  it  bewildered  him.  Their  general 
demeanour,  indeed,  he  perceived  to  be  more  re- 
served than  usual;  bat  as  the  principal  portion  of 
their  conversation  hitherto  had  been  heaping  abuse 
of  all  kinds  upon  himself,  he  did  not  feel  their 
present  silence  to  be  any  grievous  infliction.  lie 


observed,  more  especially,  that  they  never  now 
reproached  him  with  his  prodigious  height,  hitherto 
in  their  eyes  the  most  crying  of  all  his  oft'ences. 
Another  circumstance  still  more  strongly  attracted 
his  attention.  He  observed  that  his  father  rose 
earlier  than  usual  in  the  morning,  and  worked  all 
day  with  more  than  his  accustomed  assiduity  at  a 
piece  of  joinery,  theobjectand  use  of  which  not  all  his 
ingenuity  could  enable  him  to  divine.  It  was  a huge 
(h'al  box  of  great  strength,  resembling  in  shape  the 
inlnts  of  Noah’s  ark,  which  one  sees  in  Christmas 
])ieces,  but  proportionally  higher  in  the  roof. 
Knowing  as  he  did  that  his  parents  had  been  for 
some  time  rather  going  down,  while  he  was  rising 
in  the  world,  he  could  not  conceive  what  induced 
his  father  to  indulge  in  this  expensive  whim  of 
building  a wooden  box  not  big  enough  for  a house, 
and  too  big  to  fit  in  any  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. Occasionally,  as  his  father  was  at  work, 
he  observed  him  fix  his  eyes  intently  upon  himself 
with  an  inquiring  expression,  which  filled  him 
with  undefined  sensations  of  alarm  and  perplexity. 
Meantime  the  work  pi'oceeded  rapidly.  The  box, 
being  finished,  was  next  painted  a bright  yellow 
with  red  stripes  round  the  pannels.  A small  door 
was  made  to  open  on  one  side,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a shining  brass  knocker,  Patcheen  was 
more  puzzled  than  ever.  At  length  some  light 
was  accidentally  thrown  upon  the  mystery. 

He  had  retired  to  rest  one  night  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  usual.  A thin  partition  only  divided  his 
room  from  that  in  which  his  father  and  mother 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  rest.  It  is  a fiict, 
well  known  to  philosophers  and  fiddlers,  that  wood 
is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  sound  in  nature. 
The  board  against  which  Patcheen  happened  to 
rest  his  head  as  he  lay  down,  conveyed  to  his 
hearing  every  whisper  which  took  place  in  the 
next  room,  with  a fidelity  as  exact  as  if  they  had 
been  uttered  in  his  own. 

“Do  yon  think  will  it  be  high  enough,  though?” 
enquired  Mrs.  Goggin. 

“ Of  coiu’se  it  will,”  replied  her  husband.  “ ’Tis 
eight  feet  in  the  clear.  He’d  have  room  to  jump 
in  it.” 

“ And  do  you  say  is  he  high  enough  himself?” 

“ A what  high  enough,  woman  ? Doesn’t  the 
whole  place  give  it  up  to  him  for  the  greatest 
curiosity  they  ever  clapped  their  eyes  upon?” 
“What  do  you  mane  to  charge  ?” 

“ A fi’pennv  bit  a piece.” 

“ ’Tis  too  little.  I paid  that  onc’t  myself  for 
seein’  a dwarf,  an’  I think  a tinpenny  bit  wmuld  be 
little  enough  for  a joyant.” 

“ I'here’s  time  enough  to  settle  that,  'fhe  man 
is  to  be  hero  to-morrow.  Wo  on’t  be  ]udlin’  our 
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titiilks  before  the  jjzaties  are  sot.  I don’t  know 
yet  what  he  may  be  sayin’  to  it  liiniself.” 

Tha  rp  hra!  I’d  like  to  bear  lum  offerin’  to 
say  A word  again’  it.” 

‘‘  Whisht,  woman ; take  care  wonld  he  lioar 
yon.” 

There  remained  no  longer  a donbt  upon  the 
mind  of  young  Patcheen.  His  unnatural  parents 
had  formed  the  mercenary  design  of  exldbiting 
him  throughout  the  country,  and  this  huge  yellow 
box  was  to  be  his  prison  ! Under  such  circum- 
stances his  resolution  was  soon  taken.  T'he  moon 
shone  brightly  without.  The  little  window  of  his 
room  looked  out  upon  the  cabbage  garden.  Wait- 
ing for  some  time  until  he  had  reason  to  su])pose 
the  joiner  and  his  wife  to  have  fallen  fast  asleep, 
he  arose  from  bed  in  a state  of  mind  which  may 
be  easily  imagined,  put  on  his  clothes,  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  and  went  on  his  knees  for 
a moment  to  beg  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
heaven.  He  then  softly  opened  the  little  window, 
(there  being  no  other  mode  of  exit  save  through 
the  room  in  which  his  jjarents  slept,)  stepped  out 
into  the  little  garden,  and  soon  found  himself  half 
a mile  distant  from  the  cross  of  Ballymahon,  a 
wild  heath  under  his  feet,  the  silencd  of  night 
around,  and  the  stars  twinkling  quietly  upon  him 
through  the  trampail  vault  above.  Having  pro- 
ceeded tar  enough,  as  he  conceived,  to  place  his 
habeas  corpus  for  the  present  out  of  harm’s  way, 
he  ])aused  to  consider  what  shouM  be  his  next 
course.  To  leave  the  neighbourhood  without  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  kind  benefactress,  Miss  Conway, 
and  returning  her  his  thanks  for  all  her  generosity, 
was  a ])iece  of  ingratitude  which  ho  wonld  not  be 
guilty  of  through  fear  of  any  risk  whatever;  so  he 
resolved  to  await  the  approach  of  morning  in  order 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  his  comlition,  and 
reserve  all  consideration  of  his  future  course  until 
he  should  have  the  benefit  of  her  advice. 

Some  events  had  taken  place  since  his  last 
appearance  at  Castle  Tankard,  which  rendered  his 
visit  of  more  importance,  or  at  least  of  greater 
interest  to  Miss  Conway  than  it  might  have  bi^cn 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  AVitli  the  principal 
of  these  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be 
made  acipiaintcd  before  we  jiroceed  further  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  hero. 

We  have  already  made  allusion  to  a family 
nanusd  Villiers,  with  whom  the  inmates  of  Castle 
Tankard  were  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Mr. 
A’illiers  was  a gentleman  of  v(U‘y  considerable  in- 
come, who  piqued  himself  on  his  descent  from  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  same  name, 
although  he  never  thought  proper,  indeed,  to 
establish  said  genealogy  by  any  more  cogent  testi- 


mony than  an  identity  of  name,  which  many 
thought  was  no  proof  whatever;  few  persons  cared 
to  say  so  in  his  ])rcsence.  There  was  one  portion 
of  the  Duke’s  j)roj)erty  the  whole  of  which  he 
bequeathed  away  from  Air.  Villiers,  of  Villiers’ 
Grove.  That  gentleman,  whatever  else  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Behearsal,”  inherited  not  the  smallest  portion  of 
his  wit  or  literary  genius.  If  to  be  witty  were  a 
capital  offence.  Air.  Villiers  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced innocent  in  any  court  in  Christendom. 
Whatever  deticiencies,  however,  in  this  respect  the 
associations  connected  with  his  family  name  might 
render  observable,  were  compensated  for  by  abun- 
dant energy  of  character  in  other  ways.  Of  these 
we  feel  it  hardly  safe  to  .speak.  Mr.  Villiers  has 
unfortunately  so  many  imitators  amongst  those  of 
his  own  clime  and  generation,  that  we  could 
linrdly  attempt  even  a mere  etching  of  his  charac- 
ter with  mt  exciting  suspicion  of  pei  sonality,  which 
we  would  feel  it  painful  to  incur,  and  having  a 
thousand  meanings  imputed  to  us  which  never  so 
much  as  crossed  our  minds.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  hint  that  no  one  knew  more  about  his  energy 
of  character  than  did  his  tenantry,  particularly 
those  of  tlie  poorer  class.  The  manner  in  which  ho 
came  into  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
present  estate,  lor  it  was  not  all  a patrimonial 
inheritance,  was  so  peculiar  that  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded. 

His  immediate  predecessor  and  distant  relative 
had  no  intention  of  bequeathing  him  the  estate. 
His  nearest  living  l elative  was  Captain,  then  Henry 
Irwin,  of  Castle  Tankard,  who  lived  constantly 
wdth  him,  and  in  whose  favour  he  had  made  a 
will  becpieathing  him  the  whole  of  his  property, 
real  and  personal,  subject  only  to  a few  legacies, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  a thousand 
pounds,  which  he  left  to  Augustus  Villiers,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  whole.  Young  Irwin, 
however,  even  at  this  time,  had  begun  to  make  it 
appear  how  much  his  good-nature  overtopped  his 
prudence.  AVhile  ATlliers  was  most  assiduous  in 
ids  court  to  the  old  man,  Irwin  behaved  towards 
him  with  a carelessness  which  almost  amounted 
to  neglect.  The  old  gentlcnmn  liked  Irwin,  how- 
ever, and  he  did  not  like  Villiers,  so  that  for  a 
long  time  the  assuidity  of  the  latter  was  attended 
by  no  important  conse(inences.  At  length  an  ac- 
cidental occurrance  decided  in  a very  unexpected 
manner  the  fortunes  of  both  expectants,  \onng 
Irwin  on  one  occasion  asked  his  uncle’s  iicrmission 
to  go  across  the  Channel  for  a month  to  the  races 
of  Doncaster.  His  uncle  granted  it,  remembering 
that  he  had  once  been  young  himself.  A’oung 
Irwin  spent  the  month  so  pleasantly  in  England 
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Hint  he  tliouglit  he  might  as  well  stay  two  iii- 
steiul  of  one,  at  tlie  eoneliisioii  of  which  he  re- 
tiii'iKHl  home,  snitposing  that  lie  should  find  all  right 
bef  ire  him  on  his  arrival.  On  reaching  the  country 
town,  he  sent  his  luggage  before  him,  imagining 
that,  as  he  could  not  himself  make  his  ajijiearance 
before  the  following  day,  the  sight  of  his  luggage 
would  iminirt  joy  to  the  old  man’s  heart.  AVhat 
was  his  astonishment,  however,  when  the  luggage 
came  back  to  him  the  same  evening  with  a most 
handsome  and  liberal  message  from  his  uncle, 
stating  that  as  Doncaster  had  so  many  charms  for 
him  that  he  had  thought  lit  to  double  his  time 
there  without  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  write 
home  to  say  whether  he  was  dead  or  living,  or  what 
had  become  of  him,  he  w’as  now  at  full  liberty  to 
go  there  or  any  where  else  (including  a jilace 
which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
after  him),  and  to  remain  there  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  for  not  another  hour  should  he  ever  spend 
ill  his  (the  uncle's)  house,  as  long  as  he  (die  said 
uncle)  lived,  nor  afterwards  so  far  as  every  legal 
precaution  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  could 
tend  to  prevent  it.  And  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  will  in  favour  of  Irwin  was  forth- 
with destroyed  and  another  drawm  up,  in  which 
the  same  bequest  w’as  repeated  in  favour  of  Au- 
gustus Yilliers,  with  the  exception  of  the  thousand 
pound  codicil,  which,  of  course,  was  now'  super- 
fluous. Some  friends  of  Irwin  (for  he  had  many) 
would  have  it  that  there  was  foul  play  in  the  affair, 
and  that  Yilliers  had  written  him  word  while  he 
was  yet  at  Doncaster  that  his  uncle  wms  delighted 
to  hear  he  passed  his  time  so  pleasantly,  and  de- 
sired he  should  be  informed  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  e.xtend  his  leave  of  absence.  But  to  this 
story  Irwin  always  gave  a direct  contradiction, 
and  the  excellent  terms  on  which  both  had  lived 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  succes- 
sion, showed  that  wdiatever  cause  he  had  to  blame 
his  own  imprudence  he  had  none  whatever  to 
impute  dishonourable  conduct  to  his  more  vigilant 
kinsman.  He  might,  indeed,  sometimes  be  ob- 
served, whenever  they  parted  company  after  a 
merry  evening,  to  close  his  lips  hard  and  remain 
for  some  moments  deeply  absorbed  in  thought. 
But  the  feeling,  whatever  it  was,  always  passed 
away  with  a single  sigh,  or  something  between 
that  and  a whistle,  and  in  no  perceptible  degree 
seemed  to  interfere  with  his  general  happiness  and 
good  humour. 

No  sooner  did  !Mr.  Yilliers  find  himself  thus’ 
unexpectedly  in  possession  of  a flourishing  pro- 
perty, than  he  began  to  show  his  good  taste  by 
altering  the  name  of  the  mansion  to  Yilliers’ 
Grove,  in  lieu  of  some  unpronounceable  Irish 


aiipellative  which  it  had  borne  from  time  immemo- 
rial. In  this  (for  the  prosperous  arc  sure  to  have 
censurer.s)  he  was  blamed  by  some,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  no  great  mark  of  respect  for  tlie  de- 
ceased ])ioprictor,  or  of  gratitude  in  the  living. 
Ilis  next  care  had  been  the  im])rovement  of  the 
estate,  a herculean  labour  indeed.  The  former 
proprietors  had  been  too  much  addicted  to  plea- 
sure and  politics  to  do  anything  wdiatever  towards 
increasing  the  value  of  the  iiroperty,  (wdiich  is 
w hat  all  people  mean  in  our  money  hunting  age, 
by  improving  an  estate.)  They  were  content  to 
leave  matters  as  they  found  them,  provided  the 
rent-roll  furnished  them  a sufficient  annual  return 
to  ]iay  their  club,  keep  their  hounds  and  horses, 
and  enable  them  to  di]i  as  deep  as  their  neighbours 
at  the  race  course  and  the  steeple  chase.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  when  Yilliers  came  into 
possession,  he  found  the  land  overrun  by  cottiers 
who  were  hardly  capable,  for  the  most  part,  of 
supporting  existence  on  their  little  holdings.  The 
first  step  was  to  get  rid  of  these,  and  to  substitute 
in  their  room,  a few  wealthy  Scotch  farmers  who 
had  the  skill  to  do  justice  to  the  land  and  the 
capital  to  carry  their  plans  of  improvement  into 
operation  on  an  extensive  scale.  But  how  w'us  it 
to  be  done?  Mr.  Yilliers  felt  his  natural  feelings 
of  humanity  revolt  at  the  idea  of  turning  hundreds 
of  miserable  families  rqion  the  world  in  a state  of 
utter  destitution,  for  the  sole  support  of  each  small 
household  wms  the  cabin  and  little  potatoe  garden 
which  afforded  them  food  and  shelter  from  year  to 
year.  They  had  not  the  means  of  emigrating  to 
America,  and  their  passage-money  would  have 
opened  a drain  niton  his  reservoir  of  ready  money 
which  far  exceeded  his  notion  of  what  was  rea- 
sonable. The  government  gave  little  encourage- 
ment to  emigration,  though  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  for  ever  talking  about  it,  and  without 
some  such  resource,  this  mass  of  human  beings, 
ejected  from  their  wretched  homes,  must  perish  of 
famine  by  the  wayside,  or  carry  pestilence  and 
misery  into  the  crowded  suburbs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tow'iis.  AA^ho,  with  the  sensibility  of 
feeling  which  really  formed  an  ingredient  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  A’illiers,  could  contemplate  such 
a spectacle  without  recoiling  mentally  in  horror 
from  its  appalling  desolation  ? Mr.  Yilliers  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  it,  and  a wdiole  year  elapsed 
without  any  decisive  resolution  being  taken. 

Meantime,  the  Caledonian  speculator  whose 
capital  w'as  lying  waste,  became  more  urgent  and 
encreased  his  bidding.  He  smiled  at  the  “ sensi- 
beelity”  of  Air.  Yilliers,  and  reminded  him  that 
“ some  amount  of  meesary  must  aalwaijs  be  looked 
for  when  a country  is  in  a state  of  transection." 
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'i'liis  ex])rcs.'<ion  often  repeated  and  insisted  upon, 
operated  witli  a magical  influence  on  tlie  mind  of 
Mr.  Villiers.  He  used  it  ever  after  as  a kind  of 
spell  word  to  deaden  the  visitings  of  compunction 
whenever  any  apparent  harshness  was  deemed 
requisite  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  estate.  It  was 
no  longer  his  own  cruelty  and  that  of  his  agents 
which  caused  the  ejected  wretches  to  die  by  inches 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  without  food  or  shelter, 
the  haggard  father  embracing  the  haggard  child, 
and  the  wasted  mother  holding  the  cup  to  the  lips 
of  the  fervered  husband,  in  the  agonies  of  famine 
and  disease.  It  was  merely  that  the  country  was 
“ in  a state  of  transition.”  If  the  wretched  fix- 
ther,  maddened  by  the  rejn-oaches  of  a despairing 
wife  and  the  cries  of  tarnishing  children  joined  the 
ranks  of  rebellion,  and  expiated  his  nddnight 
outrages  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  colonies,  it  was 
not  that  Mr.  Villiers  "had  been  an  unfeeling  land- 
lord, but  that  the  country  was  “ in  a state  of 
transition.”  If  the  simple  country  girl,  ruddy  and 
honest  at  home,  became  an  object  of  contempt 
and  pity  in  some  miserable  suburb,  it  was  not  that 
Air.  Villiers  by  scattering  her  famil}'  helpless  on 
the  world  had  driven  her  to  barter  shame  and 
honesty  for  bread;  it  was  that  the  country  xvas 
“ in  a state  of  transition.”  The  first  plunge  into 
the  waters  of  inhumanity  haxdng  completely  ter- 
minated the  compunctions,  shrinkings  and  hesita- 
tion of  Air.  Villiers,  the  improvement  of  his 
property  proceeded  at  a rapid  rate.  Hundreds  of 
families  were  put  into  a state  of  transition,  their 
cottages  razed  with  the  ground,  and  their  holdings 
given  over  to  the  Scotti-h  Shylock  whom  Air. 
Villiers  had  so  much  reason  to  thank  for  teaching 
him  that  woril.  It  would  far  e.xceed  our  limits  to 
detail  the  miserable  consequences  of  these  re- 
morseless ixroceedings.  A few  of  the  more  able 
bodied  amongst  the  wretched  outcasts  contrived 
to  work  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  Others 
lent  a willing  ear  to  the  active  emissaries  of  secret 
societies  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
became  covert  traitors  to  the  laws  to  which  they 
had  found  it  unavailing  to  bi!  faithful.  'The 
greater  number  thronged  into  the.  ruinous  lanes  and 
alleys  of  the  nearest  cities,  where  they  supiuirted 
existence  fur  a time  by  means  of  which  it  xvould 
])er])le.x  the  most  inventive  intellect  to  divine. 
And  then  a pestilence  broke  out  amongst  them, 
and  spread  from  them  to  their  betters,  and  the 
Castle  in  Dublin  was  apjilied  to  for  an  advance  of 
money  which  was  refused. 

(To  he  Continual.) 


51  Dnittiim 

TO  ZUMELI.A. 

TVlien  the  golden  sun’s  declining 
In  the  deep  reposeles.s  sea, 

And  the  vesper  star  is  shining. 
Sweetest  maid.  I'll  come  to  thee. 
Then  Love’s  secret  thoughts  revetiling. 
In  soft  whisperings  thou  shalt  hear, 
How  the  heart's  most  joyous  feeling 
Is  but  felt  when  thou  art  near. 

Yes!  when  evening  bells  are  ringing 
At  the  twilight  hour  of  daj’’. 

And  the  nightingale  is  singing. 
Lingering  still  with  thee  I’ll  stay. 
But  when  Time,  too  swiftly  flying. 
Whispers  we  at  length  must  part. 
Then  with  vows,  half  lost  in  sighing, 

I will  leave  with  thee  my  heart ! 

Written  at  Venice. 


5lfrira!i  Iprts. 

BT  J.  H.  HAULING. 

AIilliken,  Harte,  and  I,  clubbed  our  means  for  a 
trading  and  sporting  expedition  into  the  “ fixr 
east,”  and  having  secured  our  moveables  in  wag- 
gons, drawn  by  some  thirty  capital  oxen,  and 
provided  ourselves  with  horses,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  xvhatever  articles  we  thought  necessary  for 
the  trading  objects  of  our  expedition,  we  set 
out  from  Grahamstown,  on  a fine  morning  in  April, 
and  proceeded  merrily  on  our  journey,  high  in 
health  and  heart,  and  equally  high  in  expecta- 
tion. 

I was  the  only  one  of  our  party  xvho  had  tried 
the  same  ground  before,  and  as  I pretty  well  knew 
where  to  go  and  what  to  avoid,  we  lost  as  little 
time  as  could  be,  in  order  to  reach  our  principal 
trading  and  sporting  destination.  In  Alay  wo 
crossed  the  Vaal  ami  Hart  rivers,  the  Aleritsane, 
and  the  AIolopo,  one  of  the  prettiest  streams  in  all 
Africa.  Early  in  .lime  we  reached  Chouaney,  and 
there  hired  eight  of  the  natives,  expert  hunters, 
to  accom|)any  us.  These  men  we  found  both 
useful  and  obliging.  On  the  14th  or  15th  wo 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo,  and  here  we 
first  saw  crocodiles,  and  found  traces  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. I purposely  delay  all  jiarticular  mention 
of  these  animals,  however,  and  of  our  adventures 
with  them,  until  our  return,  in  order  to  bring  my 
readers  accpiainted  with  our  nobler  and  more  jiro- 
titablc  game  first. 

It  was  .luly  when  we  came  to  the  Lotsane,  and 
as  wo  here  cami!  iilcntifully  u]>on  the  track.s  of 
clcjihants,  and  rhinoceros’  all  along  the  banks,  as. 
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iiulocd,  I exitccted  tliat  we  would,  we  resolvc'd 
to  comnuMice  our  luiutiug  iu  good  earnest. 
tlieretbre  uuyolced  our  oxen,  ami  pitched  our  tents 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  tlie  Lotsane,  by 
the  side  of  a group  of  as  lovely  acacias  as  ever 
were  seen.  It  was  rather  more  than  mid-day  wlien 
we  arrived,  and  in  an  hour  or  two,  we  were  all 
right  and  perfectly  comfortable.  We  had  )»lenty 
of  venison  and  rhinoceros  flesh  in  the  camp,  but 
we  thought  we  should  try  for  a dish  of  fish  iu  the 
river  that  ran  at  our  feet.  Accordingly  we  un- 
yoked our  tackle,  and  after  a few  casts,  I tossed 
on  the  bank  our  first  fish,  a silver  backed,  round 
shouldered,  homy  headed  fellow,  curious  to  look 
upon,  but  delicious  to  eat.  In  an  hour  or  less  we 
had  filled  our  baskets;  and  in  addition  to  these,  one 
of  my  companions  shot  a species  of  wild  goose, 
weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  variegated  plumage.  Thus  pro- 
vided, we  returned  to  our  cam])  and  passed  our 
evening  pleasantly  enough,  anticipating  glorious 
sport  among  the  elephants  on  the  morrow.  Kor 
were  we  disappointed. 

We  breakfasted  on  coffee  and  the  remains  of 
our  last  night’s  sup)ier,  a little  before  day  break, 
and  thus  fortified,  we  started  towards  the  west, 
accompanied  by  our  native  Bechuana  follow^ers,  to 
look  for  the  game  we  had  travelled  so  far  to  shoot. 
Our  way  lay  through  a forest  country,  in  which 
the  trees  though  large,  were  thinly  planted;  and 
at  about  six  miles  distance  from  our  camp,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a large  fountain,  of  about 
half  an  acre  in  diameter,  situated  at  or  near  the 
head  of  a small  bright  valley,  through  which  its 
waters  trickled.  The  well  trodden  borders  of  this 
beautiful  piece  of  water  showed  plainly  that  it  was 
frequented  by  a great  variety  of  game,  amongst 
the  tracks  of  which  we  were  delighted  to  perceive 
those  of  the  elephant  iu  great  abundance.  Here 
■we  held  a consultation,  and  then  we  took  up  the 
chase  of  a herd  which  had  evidently  gone  towards 
the  north,  and  the  foot  prints  of  which  on  the  soft 
sand,  were,  many  of  them,  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter.  Mounting  our  horses  again,  an^  pre- 
ceded by  our  guides,  we  followed  these  tracks, 
which,  after  a mile  or  two  of  open  ground,  led  us 
into  a thick  forest,  the  trees  of  which  showed 
abundant  evidence  that  elephants  bad  lately  passed 
that  way.  Even  the  largest  and  finest  trees  were, 
some  altogether  uprooted,  some  broken  short,  and 
Some  completely  denuded  ot  their  branches,  upon 
which  the  gigantic  animals  had  lately  pastured. 
All  around,  also,  the  ground  had  been  ploughed 
up  with  their  tusks,  in  search  of  roots,  into  deep 
lun  ows,  sho^^■ing  the  prodigious  strength  of  which 
they  were  possessed.  At  length  we  came  to  a 


gtmtle  eminence,  ami  when  we  reached  its  top, 
our  stupendous  game  was  discovered  in  two  j)ar- 
ties,  one  right  ahead,  consisting  of  thirteen  cows 
and  calves,  and  another  about  half  a mile  to  the 
right,  which  were  all  bulls,  of  magnificent  dimen- 
sions and  beauty.  Each  party  was  browsing 
quietly  and  lazily  as  we  looked  towards  them. 

According  to  an  agreement  between  ourselves,  we 
retreated  back  to  the  base  of  the  little  hill,  leav- 
ing a scout  to  warn  us  of  any  change  of  position 
in  our  game,  and  then  we  separated,  each  taking 
with  him  two  dogs,  a spare  horse  and  attendant 
armed  with  a rifle,  and  two  or  three  natives. 
Our  intention  -svas  to  enclose  our  great  game,  so  as 
to  keep  them,  if  possible,  within  a reasonable 
circuit,  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do  once 
they  get  the  wind  of  intruders,  and  after  marking 
one  enormous  bull  as  the  object  of  our  first  attack, 
we  parted  company,  and  each  went  on  his  wmy  as 
wmrily  as  possible.  The  side  of  the  hill,  down 
which  I -went,  was  tolerably  'well  timbered,  and  I 
managed  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  a considerable 
distance  beyond,  before  the  herd  of  bull  elephants, 
who  were  now  standing  quietly  clustered  beneath 
a thick  clunq)  of  gigantic  trees,  perceived  me. 
True  to  their  nature,  which  is  exceedingly  timid, 
the  moment  they  observed  me,  they  stood  at  gaze 
for  a moment,  and  then  flapping  their  linge  ears 
they  turned  tail  and  fled,  smashing  the  trees  and 
branches  through  which  they  })assed,  as  if  they 
were  twigs.  As  yet,  however,  1 did  not  slip  the 
dogs  or  pursue  them  at  a harder  pace  than  just  to 
keep  well  in  their  wake.  From  the  direction  they 
were  taking,  I saw  that  they  must  come  in  contact 
with  one  or  l;oth  of  my  companions,  and  I waited 
for  their  signal  in  order  to  increase  my  speed  and 
bring  the  enemy  to  action.  The  herd  were  now 
heading  towards  the  mountains,  or  rather  uplands, 
which  were  straight  before  them,  when  again  they 
suddenly  stopped,  and  iu  another  moment,  the 
sharp  crack  of  a rifle  was  heard  first  from  one 
leafy  screen,  and  in  three  or  four  seconds  after, 
from  an  o])posite  point,  and  then  the  dogs  gave 
tongue,  and  the  whole  herd  of  affrighted  animals 
came  crashing  back  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
danger  from  which  they  had  just  fled.  In  their 
headlong  speed,  they  passed  me  about  forty  yards 
to  my  right,  and  I then  perceived  that  both  the 
large  elephants,  which  we  had  marked  out  as  the 
finest,  and  another  smaller  one  were  wounded,  for 
while  the  others  continued  their  pace,  these  two 
dropped  behind  and  were  soon  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  retreating  group. 

Now  came  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  sport,  for,  although  timid  enough  to 
fly  if  he  can,  still  when  wounded  and  pursued,  the 
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dc])liaiit  is  by  no  iiieaiis  a (lesjiicablc  oi)poneiit. 
Leaving  my  cover  I encouraged  tliC  dogs,,  and 
gallo[K'd  111)  ill  front  of  tlie  wounded  pair,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  cut  tliem  oft'  from  tlie  herd  and  turn 
tliem.  As  I jiasscd  the  larger  of  the  two  at  aliout 
twenty  yards,  I checked  my  horse,  and  tired  at 
him  from  the  saddle.  The  ball  struck  him  near 
the  shoulder,  and  as  he  paused  for  a moment,  I 
tired  with  my  second  barrel,  which  also  told. 
From  liis  drooping  trunk  I saw  that  he  was  badly 
hurt,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I for- 
got his  companion,  until  I was  warned  of  my  own 
danger  by  hearing  his  trumpet  or  shrill  cry  and 
heavy  foot  immediately  in  my  rear.  Had  not  my 
liorse  beeit  admirably  trained,  my  sport  would 
have  been  ended  almost  as  soon  as  begun,  for  I 
bad  merely  time  to  rein  back  and  wheel  round 
sharp,  when  the  furious  beast  charged  past  me, 
and  mis.'ing  his  aim,  again  stopped,  and  with  a 
still  shriller  and  more  angry  cry  once  more  pursued 
me.  My  own  staunch  dogs,  however,  served  to 
divert  him  in  some  measure,  and  as  my  friend 
llarte  just  then  rode  into  view',  and  delivered  his 
volley  right  and  left  as  the  animal  rushed  madly  on, 
the  shots  crippled  and  stopped  him.  lie  was  re- 
solved to  die  game,  however,  for  as  Harte  was  now' 
nearer  to  him  than  I was,  he  came  in  for  another 
charge,  which  obliged  him  to  fly  for  some  hundred 
yards.  The  brute  could  not  hold  it  how'cver;  he  was 
evidently  becoming  weak,  and  as  I had  by  this 
time  reloaded  and  was  again  on  his  track,  my  two 
next  shots,  delivered  standing,  and  within  tw'enty 
yards  of  his  huge  hull,  completely  disabled  him. 
By  this  time,  Milliken  came  into  action,  and  leav- 
ing the  second  elephant  to  my  friends,  I turned  to 
have  a look  after  the  other,  which  was  endeavour- 
ing to  go  ahead  at  a very  diminished  ])ace.  With 
him  it  was  mere  slaughter,  for  he  had  not  strength 
left  to  charge.  My  two  next  shots  bronght  him 
completely  to  a stand-still,  lie  did  not  fall,  how- 
ever, until  the  fourteenth  shot,  and  then  tossing 
his  trunk  wildly  about  for  a few  turns,  be  rather 
subsided  than  fell,  and  wdth  something  between  a 
cry  and  a groan,  he  turned  over  on  his  side  and  died. 

About  the  same  time  the  career  of  the  other 
w'as  finished  also,  and  there,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  each  other,  lay  our  liist  si>oils,  both  of 
them  magnificent  animals,  and  one  of  them  as  tine 
a beast  as  ever  roved  through  an  African  forest. 

It  W'as  still  early  in  the  day,  but  as  1 knew  the 
habits  of  the  animals  from  fonner  experience,  1 
gave,  up  any  idea  of  jiursning  the  unwounded  part 
of  the  henl  that  had  escaped,  as  they  w'onld,  by 
this  time,  have  ])onetiatcd  into  their  impassable 
forest  retreats,  where  it  would  bo  idle  to  look  for 
or  follow  them;  so  we  contented  ourselves  for  the 


present,  and  set  about  hacking  out  the  tusks,  which, 
embedded  as  they  are  in  bone,  is  always  a work  of 
considerable  labour,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  the 
utmost  weight  of  ivory  without  spoiling  it.  As 
our  foliowers,  however,  were  amply  prepared  with 
knives  and  hatchets,  the  work  went  merrily  on, 
and  leasing  four  of  them  to  complete  it,  we  agreed 
to  push  on  a little  further  through  the  forest  to 
look  for  other  game,  having  determined  to  return 
ami  pass  the  night  near  the  piece  of  water  which 
I have  mentioned  before. 

We  now  chose  a southern  course,  and  after 
half-an-hour’s  ride,  we  got  rid  of  the  forest,  and 
opened  upon  an  almost  boundless  prosjiect  of  gently 
undulating  country,  stretching  away  to  the  feet  of 
high  blue  mountains  in  the  extreme  distance. 
1 he  ground  over  which  we  travelled  was  a yellow 
sandy  soil,  covered  generally  with  a carpet  of  short 
bright  green  grass,  and  charmingly  diversified  and 
broken  w'ith  dw'aif  trees,  and  tall  slirubs  of  curious 
btit  beautiful  aspect  and  hue.  As  wm  travelled  joy- 
ously on  over  this  perfumed  plain,  we  came  sud- 
denly tipon  a narrow  descent  or  valley  which  in- 
tersected it,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  moun- 
tain range  tow'ards  which  we  w'ere  approaching. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  dell  there  w'as  a water  course, 
now  dry,  and  as  we  rode  along  its  banks  to  dis- 
cover the  least  precipitous  point  to  cross,  in  order 
to  save  our  horses,  w'e  came  to  its  head.  It  was 
truly  a charming  scene.  On  our  left  was  a small 
grove  of  mimosas  and  other  trees,  which  seemed 
to  spring  from  a mass  of  rocks  surrounding  a wide, 
tolerably  deej)  fountain  of  the  clearest  water,  the 
edges  of  which  were  partly  fringed  with  shrubs, 
altliongh  here  and  there  it  was  much  trampled  and 
hardened  by  the  hoofs  of  the  various  kinds  of  cattle 
and  game  which  came  to  drink. 

Seduced  liy  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  and  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  water,  we  dismounted  to 
refresh  both  our  horses  and  ourselves,  and  pro- 
ducing our  dried  meats  and  hard  biscuits  w'e  were 
soon  pleasantly  engaged  upon  our  mid-day  meal, 
diluting  our  genuine  Hollands  with  the  waters  of 
this  eipially  genuine  African  spring,  while  onr 
beasts,  lightened  of  their  saddles,  browsed  around 
umler  the  care  of  our  native  runners  — for  runners, 
and  last  rnnners,  too,  they  proved  themselves  to  be. 

T’he  dell,  at  the  head  of  which  we  were  now 
seated  so  comfortably,  ran  from  us  in  a straight 
course  for  about  a ipiarter  of  a mile,  and  then 
doubled  round,  widening  as  it  went,  and  took 
its  way  towards  the  mountains.  We  had  come  to 
the  determination  of  riding  along  its  further  edge, 
in  order  to  see  what  it  might  contain,  as  it  was 
capital  grazing  ground,  and  game  must  be  abundant 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  when,  all  at  once,  we 
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bocauie  aware  that  our  surmises  were  right,  for  at 
the  further  end  of  the  vallev,  issuing  round  its 
neck  or  bend,  appeared  a sight  suflicient  to  warm 
tlie  blood  of  sportsmen  much  less  energetic  than 
those  who  now  contemplated  it  with  blended  wonder 
and  admiration. 

'fhe  principle  feature  in  this  remarkable  scene 
was  a whole  troop  of  magniticent  giraffes,  while  on 
either  side  of  them  came  a cloud  of  blesbocks, 
that  finest  and  most  genuine  of  antelopes,  with 
their  beautifully  painted  skins  of  ])urple,  violet, 
and  brown,  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  their  branch- 
ing horns  curved  gracefully  backward  on  their 
arched  necks,  and  these  again  were  followed  and 
fianked  by  two  or  three  dozen  of  zebras,  and  groups 
of  springbocks,  pallahs,  and  other  kinds  of  game. 
So  sudden  and  unlooked  for  was  this  visitation, 
that  for  a few  moments  we  could  scarcely  belic^’e 
it  to  be  real.  On,  however,  in  a measured  and 
stately  pace  came  the  giraffes  towards  the  water, 
marshalled  by  one  fine  old  male,  whose  height  could 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  while  at 
least  a round  dozen  of  smaller  ones  followed,  like 
geese  on  a common,  in  his  mighty  wake. 

In  another  moment  all  with  us  was  bustle; 
our  horses  were  saddled,  our  rifles  and  ourselves 
mounted,  aud  while  Harte  and  I took  a circuit: 
round  the  right  bank  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  meet 
our  game  on  their  return  from  drinking,  our  friend 
and  companion,  taking  the  runners  with  him,  did 
the  same  on  the  left.  All  these  operations,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  so  quietly  managed  as  not  to 
expose  our  persons  and  steeds  to  the  .advancing 
groups,  which,  one  aud  all,  taking  fright,  as  they 
came  upon  our  wind,  turned  to  the  right  about  and 
scattered  themselves  over  the  whole  country  in 
headlong  flight.  The  zebras  fled  one  way,  the 
blesbocks  another;  springbocks,  and  pallahs,  and 
wildebeests,  herded  together  .and  dashed  right  for 
the  hills — the  troop  of  giraffes  alone  holding  toge- 
ther and  heading  down  the  valley  in  concert. 
Here,  however,  they  were  soon  overtaken,  and  as 
the  valley  opened  at  its  bend,  aud  became  a mere 
slope,  beautifully  adorned  with  shrubs  and  dwarf 
trees,  our  whole  troop  of  hunters  had  a fair  oppor- 
tunity of  such  sport  as  sekloiu  occurs  to  civilized 
man.  I w.as  the  first  to  begin,  and  selecting  the 
father  of  the  herd  as  my  mark,  1 struck  him  in 
the  body,  and  with  my  second  bullet  I wounded 
him  in  the  leg  high  up.  He  paused  as  he  received 
the  shots,  and  then,  as  the  others  pushed  on,  he 
turned  again  down  the  valley,  followed  by  Caesar 
and  Barney,  my  two  best  dogs.  Having  again 
loaded,  I followed,  and  soon  brought  him  to  a stand 
with  another  shot  in  the  neck,  and  advancing  at 
my  leisure,  I struck  him  in  the  throat  with  my  other 


barrel,  upon  receiving  which,  he  reared  upon  his  hind 
legs  and  fell  bade  upon  tlm  sward — a dead  giraffe. 

AVhen  1 s.w  him  fall,  1 rode  back  to  my  fellow- 
sportsmen,  both  of  whom  1 found  hard  at  work 
upon  a tall  brown  bull  only  second  to  the  fellow  I 
h.ad  ju^t  despatched.  A shot  or  two  more  ended 
his  career,  and  having  seen  him  fall,  we  again  set 
off'  in  pursuit  of  the  others.  They  had  gone  too 
far  ahead,  however,  to  be  recovered,  and  as  the 
d.ay  began  to  turn,  .and  the  country  became  more 
impracticable,  we  gave  up  the  chase,  particularly 
as  we  wished  to  p.ass  the  night  beside  the  I'ount.aiu 
from  wdiich  we  had  started  on  our  elephant  hunt 
in  the  morning. 

On  our  -way  back  across  the  country,  we  dis- 
covered .an  ostrich’s  nest,  containing  eight  and 
twenty  eggs.  It  w.as  merely  a wide  hole,  about  a 
foot  deep  and  five  or  six  broad,  dug  or  scooped 
in  the  s.audy  soil,  and  pretty  well  surrounded  and 
hidden  by  underwood  of  one  kind  or  other.  It  is 
not  a fact  that  ostriches  leave  their  eggs  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  I liave  fre- 
quently seen  the  m.ale  and  female  birds  relieve  each 
other  upon  the  nest,  as  other  birds  do,  and  in  the 
present  instance,  the  hen  bird  quitted  the  nest  as 
we  approached  it,  and  made  off'  at  a tremendous 
rate  across  the  country  we  had  just  left  behind  us. 
Our  native  followers  took  with  them  as  many  of 
the  eggs  .as  they  could  carry,  and  they  might  as 
well  have  taken  them  all,  for  it  is  the  almost  inv.a- 
riable  custom  of  the  birds  to  break  the  eggs  which 
have  been  tainted  by  the  touch  or  even  by  the 
approach  of  man.  These  eggs  play  a very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  dietary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bush.  Tliey  are  excellent  as  food,  and  the  shells 
form  almost  the  only  drinking  cups,  water  flasks, 
and  dishes  which  they  use. 

Hastening  our  pace  after  having  made  tliis  ac- 
quisition to  our  store,  wm  at  length  came  back  to 
our  old  forest,  .and  soon  after  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  our  earlier  ex])loits.  Our  industrious  followers 
had  made  excellent  use  of  their  time,  and  on  our 
return  presented  us  with  I'our  clean  beautiful  tusks, 
the  largest  of  which  weighed  considerably  over 
one  hundred  pounds  and  the  least  w.as  not  much 
under  ninety.  The  value  of  the  whole,  at  the 
average  rate  of  ivory  in  the  colony,  could  not  be 
less  than  ninety  pounds  sterling,  and  as  this  might 
be  considered  a fair  day’s  woi  k,  we  went  on  our 
w'ay  rejoicing,  leaving  some  of  the  natives  to  carry 
on  our  spoils,  and  going  forward  to  the  fountain  our- 
- elves,  in  order  to  prepare  our  kraal  for  the  coming 
night.  The  carcasses  of  the  dead  elephants  we 
confided  to  the  ctire  of  the  vultures,  who,  true  to 
the  scent  of  blood,  were  .already  darkening  the  air 
around  ns  with  their  broad  wings. 
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FROM  THE  REI.IQUES  OF  CIIRYSES  CRUISKF.EV,  OF 
CRUISKHEN  LAW'X,  ESQ. 

HERO  AND  LEAXDER. 

\ Now  this  ould  chap  was  high  priest  to  Apollo, 

And  like  a brick,  the  Grecian  ships  did  follow. 

Up  to  the  hey  roes,  he  did  bouldly  waddle. 

The  fillets  of  the  God  upon  his  noddle.— 

Zozuros. 

Night  hangs  o’er  the  tow’rs  of  Sestos; 

Tem])ests  lash  the  foaming  main ; 

IMadly  bounds  the  Hellesponton, 

By  the  Troad’s  sacred  plain. 

Southward,  rolls  divine  .Scamander, 

All  his  virgin-loving  waves — 

North,  the  marble-browed  Propontis, 
Struggling  in  his  prison,  raves. 

Tho’  the  lightning  smite  Abydos, 

Till  her  turrets  rock  and  ring. 

While  Jove’s  thunders  roar  from  Ida, 

Bearing  death  on  fiery  wing — 

Boldly  swims  the  young  Leander, 

Towards  the  lovely  Hero's  bow’r. 

By  the  flame  that  o’er  the  billow. 

Streams  from  Sestos’  temple  tow'r, 

Never  Cupid's  rosy  bondage. 

Linked  more  faithful  hearts  than  these. 
Whom  nor  gold,  nor  threat  can  sunder. 

Nor  the  rage  of  stormy  seas. 

Blame  her  not,  the  youthful  priestess. 

Nursed  at  Cytherea’s  shrine. 

Who,  adoring,  hailed  fair  Venus, 

’Mid  Olympus  most  divine. 

Wildly  now  broad  Hellesponton 
Foam  aloft  to  a:ther  flings. 

And  blue  blazes  over  Ilium 

Clap  their  quick,  sulphureous  wings. 

“ Woe  is  me ! beloved  Leander, 

Death  and  tempest  round  thee  rave. 
Lightnings  uTap,  and  furies  toss  thee — 

Venus  shield  thee  o’er  the  wave ! ” 

What  some  one  calls  a “ thundrous  smother” 
Squelch’d  the  welkin  left  and  right — 

Ah!  Leander,  can  your  mother. 

Know  you’re  out  this  shocking  night  ? 
Fearfully  the  sea  was  tumbling 
Like  a tipsy  gent,  about. 

Thunders  rumlilirig,  Neptune  grumbling. 
Getting  up  the  fatal  spout. 

Shall  we  deem  fair  Venus  cruel  ? 

Heard  she  not  her  priestess  vow? 

Yes — but  then  the  Goddess,  knew  well 
Juno  kick’d  up  all  the  row. 

Thus  it  chanced,  tho’  very  few  know  — 

The  Paphian  queen  demurely  goes 
To  blarney  Jove,  when  jealous  Juno 
Planted  clinkers  on  her  nose. 

Stunning  plumpers  th’  ox-eyed  Goddess, 

Right  and  left,  pitched  in  amain. 

Tore  the  Ccstus,  rent  her  boddice. 

While  poor  Venus  wept  in  vain. 

Till  Eros  and  Anteros  fled,  post- 
ILuste,  along  tho  rails  of  stars. 

And,  in  the  twinkling  of  a bedpost. 

Brought  up  blaspheming  bully  Mars. 


But  ere  this  the  dust  Imd  ended : 

Jupiter’s  cele.'tial  toe. 

Thundering  ou  the  rear,  descended, 

And  laid  the  vixen  victress  low. 

All  the  gods  who  love  assthetics 

Were  greatly  shocked  at  this,  of  course. 
And  zEsculapius  and  emetics 

AVere  found  the  Olympian’s  sole  resource. 
What  followed  on  this  double  damper. 

The  pious  Muse  discreetly  shroiid-s, 

But  all  the  gods  were  seen  to  scamper, 
Rather  fast,  behind  the  clouds. 
Meanwhile  Leander,  like  a porpus. 

Roll’d  amid  the  billows’  roar. 

Till  Poseidon  pitched  his  corpus 
On  the  cockle-peopled  shore ; 

M’here  the  tide  had  written  wTinkles 
On  the  forehead  of  the  strand, 

There  he,  ’mid  the  periwinkles. 

Kick’d  the  bucket  on  the  sand. 

There  he  lay,  the  precious  noddy. 

Like  a sufibcated  pup. 

Till  the  Crorvner  gave  his  body 
To  a Trojan  sackemup. 

First,  the  surgeons  gravely  flay’d  him — 
Then  the  students  laid  him  on 
A dissecting  trap,  and  made  him 
A “ demnition”  skeleton. 

Temnon  put  the  heart  in  honey, 

Mem — he  thought  the  muscles  tough — 
Ask’d  had  Hero  any  money — 

Damned  Leander  for  a muff. 

Now  this  Temnon  had  his  lodging 
AVith  Anchises  (two  pair  back). 

And  remained  in  Ilium,  dodging. 

Till  the  famous  Grecian  sack. 

And  when  ^Eneas  cut  his  lucky, 

’Alid  the  Troy  horse-breakers'  groans. 

In  his  old  portmanteau  stuck  he. 

These,  “ the  rale  orig’nal  bones 
AA’hich  to  me  by  right  descended. 

For  I can  say,  perhaps  like  you. 

My  race  of  bards  and  chiefs  was  blended — 
And  some  rascals,  enire  nous. 

If  you  doubt  this  sketch  veracious. 

Or  wish  to  hear  the  tale  in  fidl, 

I’ve  popp’d  Le.ander — Goodness  gracious ! — 
Take  him  out  aud  ask  his  skull. 


561’iftolj  lioDtlistii. 

sm  edav.ard  eulaver  lytton. 

Rightly  considered,  tlie  mission  of  the  novelist  or 
romance  writer  is  one  of  no  mean  consequence,  or 
slight  responsibility;  ostensibly,  he  writes  merely 
for  the  amusement  of  others;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  pleasure  he  gives  may  proceed 
from  very  dilferent  sources,  and  that  the  digestion  ot 
the  mental  food  which  he  indilfercntly  supplies  to  the 
young,  the  innocent,  the  weak-minded,  or  the  sen- 
sitive, may  be  attended  with  consequences  which 
graver  inculcations,  and  a more  rigid  mode  ot 
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mlministi'i-iiig  them,  could  not  always  etVcct.  Every 
one  of  ns  may  rememher  how  vividly  the  early 
fictions  'of  the  nursery  acted  upon  his  childish 
imagination,  and  how  decidedly  they  coloured  his 
childish  views;  and  although  he  may  not  always 
wish  to  admit  the  fact,  even  to  himself,  it  is,  per- 
haps,  not  the  less  certain  that  many  of  his  views 
and  feelings  in  after  life  have  had  their  origin  from 
the  same  seductive  source.  In  proportion  to  the 
power  of  an  author  so  to  blend  the  real  and  the 
ideal  into  one  picture,  as  most  forcibly  to  place 
before  ns  charaeters,  scenes,  and  incidents,  in  which 
romance  is  subdued  into  the  semblance  of  reality, 
and  reality  soars  into  the  shadowy  regions  of  ro- 
mance, so  also,  all  the  graver  docs  his  responsi- 
bility to  society  become;  and  so  also  should  he  be 
judged,  according  to  the  spirit  and  intentions — 
obvious  in  his  works — in  which  these  works  were 
undertaken  and  carried  out. 

Judging  of  the  labours  of  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice  by  these  short  prefatory  views,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  calling  liim  a dangerous  writer; 
or  avoid  wishing  either  that  he  liad  never  written 
a single  line  of  fiction;  or  that  he  had  not  been 
influenced  and  led  astray  by  that  lax  morality,  and 
spirit  of  inditfereutism  which  pervades  the  majority 
of  his  works,  and  obscures  the  beauties  which  we 
would  be  the  last  to  say  they  do  not  really  possess. 
He  is,  to  our  mind,  the  more  inexcusable  in  his 
aberrations,  because  many  of  his  individual  crea- 
tions evince  that  he  has  a perfect  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  true — of  the  omnipotence  of 
virtue,  and  its  power  of  conferring  peace  and  hap- 
piness under  the  most  untoward  fortune;  and,  when 
he  pleases,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  can  give  a 
more  glowing  and  effective  picture  of  the  supe- 
riority of  principle  over  passion,  or  better  account, 
in  his  own  glowing  and  vigorous  language,  why 
it  is  that  the  superiority  does  exist,  and  on  what 
fixed  and  inevitable  grounds  it  must  always 
continue. 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  permanent  fame.  Sir 
Edward  commenced  his  literaiy  career  shortly  after 
the  present  race  of  French  novelists  first  began  to 
dazzle  and  corrupt  the  world.  Caught  by  their 
specious  glitter  and  decided  success,  he  overlooked 
the  objectionable  means  by  which  their  profits  and 
glory  were  acquired,  and  forsaking  the  paths  of 
his  own  pure  and  high-principled  compati’iots — the 
Austins,  and  Edgeworths,  and  Scotts — he  boldly 
plunged  into  the  ocean  of  a false  philosophy,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  form  a new  school  of  English 
novelists,  left  us  to  regret  that  almost  all  the  better 
parts  of  the  old  ones  w'ere  abandoned  or  forgotten. 

We  can,  of  course,  perfectly  well  remember  the 
first  appearance  of  “ Pelham,  or  the  adventures  of 


a (leutleman,”  (meaning  thereby  an  English  gentle- 
man), and  we  can  understand  how  far  its  immediate 
and  uueipiivocal  success  contributed  to  harden  and 
render  inveterate  the  literary  foibles  of  its  author. 
The  dash  and  sparkle  of  its  style  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  blind  readers  to  its  ineviuable  tendencies; 
and  the  subtle  wit  and  dexterous  management  of 
“ the  gentleman”  himself  effectually  screened  him 
from  the  odium  which  ought  in  reality  to  attach  to 
his  character.  He  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  the 
tvpe  of  a class,  but  certainly  not  of  the  true  gen- 
tleman class.  We  see  him  at  the  outset  indifferent 
to  the  purity  of  his  mother’s  reputation,  and  rather 
making  a boast  of  her  presumed  lapse;  and 
although  he  ia  tolerably  true  to  a very  intolerable 
friend,  in  the  person  of  the  tiger-like  Sir  Reginald 
Glanville,  still,  almost  every  one  of  his  immediate 
associates  reflect  but  little  credit  on  either  his  taste 
or  his  discernment;  and  his  treatment  of  them, 
and  theirs  of  liim,  are  always  in  strict  accordance 
with  what  from  the  first  we  were  led  to  presume 
it  would  be. 

We  do  not  -svonder,  with  such  encouragement 
from  the  public,  that  the  “ bold,  gay-faced  villain,” 
Paul  Clifford,  the  hero  of  the  stews,  should  follow 
hard  u])on  the  heels  of  one  who  Avas  superior  to 
him  in  rank,  but  not  a whit  superior  to  him  in 
principle;  or  that  still,  a little  later,  the  sentimen- 
tal “■  Maltravers,”  (the  darling  of  his  author,)  and 
his  equally  sentimental  compeers,  should  enlighten 
the  world  with  their  philosophy,  and  enliven  it  with 
their  agreeable  weaknesses.  Of  “ Lucretia’’  Ave 
do  not  Avish  to  speak,  because  Ave  should  suppose 
the  author  is  by  this  time  heartily  ashamed  of  her; 
and  because  Ave  conceive  that  the  last,  and  we 
think  the  best,  of  his  works,  “ The  Caxtons,”  has 
in  some  measure  redeemed  her. 

Having  said  so  much  in  dispraise  of  Sir  Edward 
Buhver  Lytton,  it  is  only  fair  to  turn  over  the 
page,  and  to  admit  that  we  are  not  to  include  all 
his  novels  in  the  same  category.  His  historical 
novels  are  only  inferior  to  Scott’s,  because  they 
are  written  Avith  greater  apparent  effort, — vAuth  a 
greater  craving  after  merely  dramatic  effect,  and 
because,  Avith  all  their  author’s  genius,  that  finer 
spirit  of  observation  is  Avanting,  Avhich  makes 
almost  every  personage  of  Scott’s  a principal  one, 
so  long  as  he  or  she  remains  before  us,  and  causes 
even  the  most  subordinate  of  his  agents  to  retain 
a hold  upon  our  imaginations  nearly  as  vivid  as  if 
a more  prominent  ami  brilliant  part  were  allotted 
to  them  by  another.  Although  the  poAvers  of  Sir 
EdAvard  in  general  portraiture  are  unmistakable, 
still  this  delicacy  of  perception  is  absent,  and  there- 
fore our  pleasure  in  perusing  him  is  so  far  inferior, 
inasmuch  as  we  miss  the  perfection  of  finish  which 
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gives  such  a thorough  completeness  to  every  work 
of  Ills  great  cotemporary. 

Yet,  we  freely  acknowledge  that  he  has  achieved 
great  things,  and  that  even  in  positions  where,  to 
another,  failure  must  be  all  but  inevitable,  his  nice 
management  and  ever  ready  resource  liave  enabled 
him  to  come  off,  if  not  altogether  triumphant,  at 
least  without  absolute  defeat.  In  “ Alice,  or  the 
Mysteries,”  for  instance,  the  }irincip.al  interest  of 
the  story  almost  is  made  to  consist  in  the  affection 
of  the  matured  ‘‘  Jlaltravers  ” for  the  innocent 
creature  whom  he  courts  for  a wife  witlioiit,  of 
course,  surmising  the  nearer  tie  by  which  she  is 
already  bound  to  him.  Few  novelists  would  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  venture  u])Ou  such  delicate 
and  difficult  ground  at  all,  nor  is  it  desireable,  we 
think,  that  such  experiments  should  be  often  re- 
peated, but  having  selected  what  we  must  call  a 
very  objectionable  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  that  his  treatment  of  it  is  exceedingly 
artistic  and  masterly.  The  attentions  of  “ ilal- 
travers”  to  the  gentle  girl  are  so  subdued  and  fa- 
therly— so  contrasted  with  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness of  his  earlier  devotions — that  we  are  insen- 
sibly prepared  for  the  crisis  without  being  shocked 
by  the  intervening  process  by  w'hich  it  is  brought 
about;  and  when  it  does  occur  we  are  quite  con- 
tent to  believe  that,  as  the  father  of  “ Alice,”  and 
the  husband  of  her  mother,  the  philosophic  hero  is 
just  in  his  proper  place,  and  just  as  happy  as  he 
deserves  to  be.  We  admit  the  infinite  skill  rvith 
which  all  this  is  performed,  but  we  still  think  that 
his  attempting  such  a subject  at  all,  proves  Sir 
Edward’s  indifference  to  the  means  by  wbich  a 
strong  effect  is  produced,  so  that  the  end  he  has  in 
view  be  only  answered ; and  as  but  too  many  of 
his  plots  and  characters  present  the  same  objec- 
tionable and  careless  tone,  it  is  evident  that  his 
general  works  are  not  to  be  approached  without 
sus])icion,  nor  received  without  distrust. 

We,  have  only  undertaken  to  s])eak  of  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  as  a novelist,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
glancing  at  his  capabilities  as  a dramatist,  both 
because  we  think  he  is  there  on  his  proper  ground, 
and  because  his  jteiformance  is  always  unexce|)- 
tionable.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  earlier  turn  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and 
it  is  yet  to  bo  hojied  that  we  shall  have  other' 
“ Melnottes,”  and  “ Uichelicus,”  and  “ Evelyns,” 
to  delight  us  with  their  true  jtoetic  spirit,  and  to 
satisfy  us  with  their  completeness  of  design  and 
elaborate  finish.  "We  do  not  seek  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries  in  saying, 
that  his  achievements,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
place  him  in  a rank  greatly  superior  to  them  all; 
and  .although  his  “ laidy  of  Lyons”  has  been 


branded  as  “ molo-dramatic,”  we  would  be  well 
content  to  put  up  with  a succession  of  such 
irregularities,”  if  we  could  only  hope  to  enjoy 
the  same  pleasure  which  we  have  often  done  in 
witnessing  the  performance  of  tl.is  tine  play. 


C|it  ^ilntt  3Jnst. 

Ax  old  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Harrington, 
occupied  one  of  the  piincipal  warehouses  in  tlm 
mercantile  end  of  London.  He  w’as,  at  the  time  1 
write,  very  rich,  and  adding  to  his  wealth  every 
day.  He  w'as,  withal,  something  of  a miser; 
grasping  everything  with  eagerness,  parting  with 
any  with  reluctance  and  regret.  He  had  been 
himself  once  poor,  very  poor,  indeed,  and  had 
often  been  w’ithout  a bit  to  eat  for  two  or  three 
days  together;  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  stiffer- 
ings,  w.ints,  and  privations,  of  the  poor,  did  not 
soften  his  heart  towards  them,  or  induce  him  to 
aid  them  in  any  one  of  the  many  ways  in  bis 
power.  Harrington  had,  when  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  obtained  a clerkship  in  an  ex- 
tensive merchant's  office  in  Liverpool,  .and  gr.adually 
risen  from  post  to  post,  ’till  he  obtained  a partner- 
ship in  the  firm  by  which  he  was  employed. 
Extended  business  required  the  house  to  have  one 
of  its  principals  at  the  office  in  London,  .and  James 
Harrington  w'as  the  man  chosen  to  fill  that  post. 
To  London  he  accordingly  w’ent,  and,  in  the 
course  of  about  fifteen  years,  found  himself  the 
sole  surviving  partner  of  the  firm,  and  owner  of.au 
immense  fortune,  and  a sirlendid,  w'ell-est.ablished 
business.  He  thus  raised  himself  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  fill  a station  which  many  of  the  Peers  of 
the  realm  might  be  proud  to  occupy;  yet  there 
was  not  the  ]>roper  feeling  existing  in  his  heart 
towards  his  fellow'-men.  He  looked  on  every  man 
as  a cheat  and  a swindler:  viewed  every  attention 
as  a cunning  artifice  to  rob  him  of  his  wealth;  in 
firct,  had  a foul  susi)icion  of  all  mankind,  both 
high  and  low.  With  this  mind,  it  m.ay  naturally 
be  sup))osed  that  if  he  had  had  any  near  relations 
whom  he  could  have  assisted,  ho  would  not  have 
done  so:  but  such  was  not. the  case,  to  a great 
extent,  for  all  his  relations  w'cre  mingled  with  the 
dust,  excci)t  one  family  descended  from  a cousin 
of  his  great-grandfather!  Such  was  the  history  of 
James  llari'ington. 

He  lived  in  a small  room  in  a lodging-house  in 
Clarges-street,  and  boro  himself  tow'ards  his  land- 
lady as  if  a man  in  very  middling  circumstaneos. 
He  dressed  ]ihiin  to  a.  degree,  and  somewhat  shabby 
for  a man  of  money;  had  one  umbrella  for  a period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  time  it  had 
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never  entered  into  iui  ninbi'clhi-inendcr’s  bands, 
lie  carried  Ids  own  needles  and  thread  always 
with  him,  and  mended  and  patched  for  himself, 
remirions  in  all  other  things,  yet  in  one  thing  he 
was  lavish:  that  was  tea.  He  drank  great  quan- 
tities, and  not  at  all  weak  tea,  either;  and  was, 
consocpiently,  very  nervous. 

Thus  was  ]\Ir.  Harrington  circumstanced  when 
the  cholera  coinmeuced  its  work  of  destruction  in 
London.  Destitution  and  distress  were  on  every 
side  of  him,  yet  all  pleaded  in  vain ; he  would  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  poor,  the  groans  of  the 
sick,  or  the  moans  of  the  dying.  He  cared  not 
about  the  disease,  thought  not  of  God — the  ruler 
of  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and  iu  earth — till  he 
found  himself  stretched  on,  what  proved  to  be  to 
him,  the  bed  of  death : then,  and  then  alone,  did 
he  think  on  his  past  life,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
had  acted  towards  himself,  his  Creator,  and  his 
fellow-men.  He  saw,  now,  that  the  wealth  which 
he  had  laboured  so  hard  to  increase  and  multiply, 
adding  interest  to  principal,  penny  to  pound,  pound 
to  hundred,  and  hundred  to  thousand,  was  now 
about  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  those  he 
had  never  either  known  or  seen.  At  one  time  he 
thought  of  leaving  it  to  charities,  but  the  grasping 
hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him  ere  the  pen, 
with  which  he  was  to  sign  the  will,  could  be 
dipped  iu  the  ink,  and  handed  to  him ! Repentance 
came  too  late. 

After  his  death  his  landlady  sent  for  one  of  the 
beads  of  the  police,  and  had  all  the  property  of 
the  deceased  placed  under  that  official’s  care,  until 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  it  could  be  found. 
In  Mr.  Harrington’s  own  room,  and  under  the  leg 
of  the  bod,  (which  he  had  hollowed  out  to  suit  his 
puiqmse,)  was  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
pounds  odd!  Sums  to  the  amouut  of  some  thou- 
sands were  discovered  iu  other  equally  outlandish 
places  through  the  room ; and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
in  bank  to  his  account.  A legal  gentleman  of 
high  professional  standing  Avas,  immediately  after 
the  funeral,  engaged,  and  advertisements  inserted 
in  the  Times,  and  other  Loudon,  and  some  provin- 
cial paper's,  calling  on  James  Harrington’s  next  of 
kin  to  appear,  and  claim  the  property.  A large 
marble  tombstone  was  erected  over  the  vault  in 
Avhich  the  deceased  was  buried.  On  it  was  the 
tblloAving  inscription : — 

HERE  I.IES  THE  BODY  01«' 

JAMES  HARRINGTON,  ESQ., 

AGED  75. 

“ He  was  as  rich  in  the  world  he  has  left  behind  him,  a.s 
he  is  poor  iji  his  present  resting-place.” 

Died  7lh  November,  181b. 


Reader,  there  are  many  James  Harringtons  in 
the  Avorld;  many  who  Avitucss  the  sufferings  and 
lu'ivations  of  the  poor  and  sick  Avithout  aiding 
them;  Avhoare,  themselves,  in  the  midst  ofAvealth, 
and  yet  fail  to  obtain  com.forts  for  themselves, 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  bestowed  on  them  by  a 
kind  Providence,  or  to  use  them  in  benefitting 
their  more  needy  companions  iu  this  Avorld  of 
pilgrimage. 

In  the  attic  story  of  a mean,  old,  dilapidated 
house,  iu  a courtway  iu  the  poorest  ]>art  of  the  great 
metropolis,  dwelt  a man  named  Fletcher,  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a laundress;  his  son, 
a goldsmith;  and  his  daughter,  a sempstress.  They 
Avere  A’ery  poor,  but  still  complained  not.  The 
son,  (named  William,)  Avas  very  clever  at  his 
Avork,  and  Avas  generally  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment by  one  firm,  Messrs.  Wilton  and  Ronan, 
joAvellers  and  goldsmiths.  He  Avorked  difficult 
parts  of  the  various  jobs  given  to  him  Avith  a taste 
and  accuracy  not  usually  displayed  by  other  work- 
ers in  his  craft ; and  Avas,  consequently,  looked 
upon  with  a greater  degree  of  respect  by  his  em- 
ployers. Though  kept  pretty  busy,  he  had  foimd 
leisure  to  draAV  out  a design  for  a silver  vase, 
which  seemed  composed  of  nothing  but  floAvers, 
grapes,  leaves,  and  branches,  most  beautifully 
arranged;  the  handles  being  made  to  seem  an 
overhanging  cluster  of  the  rich  fruit  of  the  vine. 
To  work  this  in  silver  was  his  object;  but,  alas  ! 
that  would  require  a great  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal,  more,  by  far,  than  CA'er  he  could  liope  to 
possess.  He,  hoAvever,  shoAved  his  design  to  his 
father,  (a  sculptor  by  trade,)  to  his  mother,  and 
to  his  sister,  and  heard  nothing  but  praises  from 
them  all.  His  parents  felt  justly  proud  of  their 
son’s  Avork. 

“ Never  miud,  AVilliani,”  said  his  father,  “ if 
you  cannot  Avork  it  iu  silver,  I will  make  a model 
of  it  in  plaster-of-paris,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
see  how  it  looks  Avhen  done.  If  it  look  as  Avell 
then  as  this  does  noAv,  why  surely  some  one  of 
the  merchants  Avould  supply  the  materials  for 
its  formation.  If  not,  Avhy  you  can’t  help  it,  my 
sou.” 

This  proposal  was  joyfully  agreed  to,  being  just 
the  thing  William  wished;  and,  accordingly,  the 
father  commenced  the  model  of  the  vase  that  very 
night.  OAving  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
design,  hoAvever,  it  proved  to  be  a work  of  some 
time,  particularly  as  it  could  only  be  Avrought  at 
during  the  leisure  hours  of  a daily  Avorkman’s 
time.  But  still  it  grcAv  apace,  and  as  leaf  Avas 
added  to  leaf,  and  floAver  to  floAver,  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  design  made  themselves  more 
ai)parent.  The  Avork  Avas  conducted  in  strict 
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sccrc.sy,  the  only  one,  not  of  the  family,  wlio  knew  of 
it,  being  a young  man,  an  engraver,  avIio  was  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Ellen,  the  daughter. 

One  evening,  about  four  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  model,  William’s  father,  mother, 
sister,  bi'other-in-law  elect,  and  himself,  were 
seated  round  a table  in  their  small  room,  apjja- 
i-ently  after  having  taken  tea,  for  dirty  cups  and 
other  evidences  of  that  fact  lay  scattered  before 
them.  On  the  drawers,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room,  stood  something  about  two  feet  high,  over 
which  was  carefully  drawn  a large  cloth,  which 
completely  hid  the  object  from  view.  What  was 
it,  reader?  A few  minutes  will  tell.  After  some 
conversation  on  indifferent  subjects,  the  father  got 
up,  and  getting  his  wife  to  clear  away  the  things 
off  the  table  at  which  they  had  been  sitting,  he 
went  over  to  the  drawers,  lifted  the  object  before- 
mentioned,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
William’s  eyes  glistened  as  the  cloth  was  gradually 
removed,  disclosing  to  view  the  long-talked-of  vase, 
modelled  by  a skilful  hand  in  plaster.  A cry  of 
admiration  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Henry  Bennett, 
(Ellen’s  lover,)  for  though  he  had  been  told  that 
such  a work  was  going  on,  he  had  not  seen  it,  till 
its  introduction,  in  a complete  form,  on  the  present 
occasion.  All  were  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  it, 
and  loudly  ])raised  both  designer  and  workman. 

“ Well,  William,”  said  his  father  at  last,  seeing 
him  look  intently  at,  and  examine  minutely,  the 
interesting  model,  “ there  is  the  fruit  of  your  de- 
sign, which,  though  not  in  your  generally  used 
metal,  silver,  still,  in  its  present  more  humble 
form,  fully  shows  the  dilferent  beauties  of  the 
pattern.  Keep  it  secret,  and  trust  in  God  to  send 
you  means  to  work  it  right,  and  then  you  Avill  make 
a furtnuc.” 

“ And  will  be  able  to  buy  me  a new  cloak,”  said 
his  mother,  on  one  side. 

“ And  me  a wedding-gown,”  cried  his  sister,  on 
the  other. 

“ When  that  day  conies,  you’ll  all  get  your  wants 
supplied,”  said  William,  laughing  as  gaily  as  the 
rest,  while  he  and  his  father  placed  the  vase  and 
design  in  a large  box  for  safety. 

Two  months  passed  away,  and  the  desired  means 
did  not  appear  to  the  young  artisan;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  things,  about  tluT  time,  conspired  to 
render  his  lot,  and  the  lot  of  his  family  worse  than 
it  had  previously  been.  Eirst  of  all,  his  mother 
was  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  and  had  her  arm 
broken,  which  incapacitated  her  from  working  at 
her  business.  Next,  and  in  a week  or  two  after  the 
former  occurrence,  A\’illiam’s  sister  lost  the  only  cm- 
j)loyer  she  had,  not  through  any  fault  of  her  own  : 
but  beciiuse  she  would  not  yield  to  the  licentious 


offers  of  a young  overseer!  How  beautiful  a thing 
is  virtue,  especially  among  the  poor ! The  next 
and  sorest  blow  of  all  was  the  illness  of  his  father, 
who  nearly  broke  his  back  from  a fall  off  a scaf- 
folding, on  which  he  had  been  working.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  have  the  parent  earned  to 
hosi)ital,  as  being  a place  where  more  comfort  and 
proper  attendance  and  medicines  would  be  his  lot. 
William’s  situation  now  was  anything  but  encou- 
raging: a helpless  father  and  mother,  and  a sister, 
out  of  work,  to  feed  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands,  and  that  did  not  bring  a great  deal.  As  if 
to  show  him  that  “nothing  was  ever  so  bad  that 
could  not  be  for  worse,”  he  himself  lost  his  em- 
ployment at  this  time,  too,  on  account  of  some 
report  being  made  about  him  in  an  under-hand 
manner  by  some  one  whom  he  did  not  know.  With 
a sori'owful  heart  he  carried  his  last  earnings  home, 
and  everywhere  about  heard  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  cholera  in  the  city.  P’earful  was  the  exe- 
cution it  carried  on  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  last  Ellen  took  the  disease  in  its 
worst  shape.  A medical  man,  for  the  sake  of 
charity,  attended  her,  cared  her,  and  eventually 
cured  her,  by  very  simple  i-emedies.  He  befriended 
them  in  their  poverty,  in  their  prosperity  they  did 
not  forget  him. 

“ Bread,”  was  the  cry,  and  clothes,  furniture, 
books,  and  every  thing  but  the  actually  necessary 
articles  were  pawned  to  buy  food.  These  resources 
lasted  for  a space;  but  then  again  food  had  to  be 
got,  and  there  remained  nothing  wherewith  to 
obtain  it.  All  had  gone  the  one  way — every 
thing  that  once  graced  that  room  had  fled  to  the 
pawn,  carried  by  sad  necessity — all,  except  one 
box — that  one  contained  The  Model  Vase.  A 
basket  of  food,  contributed  by  Henry  Bennett,  had 
been  finished  the  previous  day,  and  hunger  held 
the  upper  hand  in  that  dwelling  on  the  Christmas 
day  of  1 848.  W^illiam  sat  on  the  floor  gazing  at 
the  open  box,  and  debating  on  the  alternative  of 
starving,  or  selling  the  model.  Driven  to  despair, 
he  was  about  to  rush  out  to  obtain  some  few  coins 
on  that  noble  work  of  art,  when  a knock  came  to 
the  door.  Pushing  aside  the  box  William  opened 
the  door,  and  gave  admittance  to  a i)leasing  looking 
old  gentleman,  who  made  himself  (pnte  easy. 
Looking  at  William,  the  stranger,  said — 

“Your  name,  young  man,  1 believe  is  William 
Eletcher?” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  answered  William,  in  wonder  as  to 
what  next. 

“ You  have  lived  here  some  time  with  your 
father  and  mother?”  continued  the  old  gentleman. 

“My  father  has  irsided  here  since  before  I was 
born,  sir,”  said  William. 
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“ Wlierc  is  your  liither,  now — in  liospitiil  I liear 
— is  it  so? 

“ It  is  too  true,  sir,”  answered  tlie  son,  sadly. 

“ AVell,  well — he’ll  soon  be  out  of  it,  I lioi)e;  but 
I want  you  to  tell  me  something  of  your  family — 
all  you  know,  in  fact,  about  them?”  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

There  M'as  something  in  the  stranger’s  counte- 
nance which  told  AVilliam  that  mere  curiosity  did 
not  prompt  either  the  visit  or  the  question,  so  he 
told  him  all  he  knew  of  the  family.  T'he  stranger 
listened  carefully,  and  at  the  end  nodded  and  said — 

“ Quite  right — quite  light.  Young  man,  your 
father  has  fallen  in  for  a fortune  of  about  eighty 
thousand  pounds.  There  will  be  some  little  delay 
before  he  gets  it;  but  here  is  a fifty  pound  note 
which  will  do  him  till  then,  when  he  can  repay  me. 
There  is  my  address,  Thomas  Todd,  Esq.,  Inner 
Temple,  and  you  can  call  on  me  if  you  want  more. 
Good  morning;  tell  your  father  I was  asking  for 
him.  Which  is  the  way  down? — the  stairs — oh, 
very  well.  Good  morning.” 

Ydlliam  stood  some  minutes  at  the  door,  look- 
ing out  on  the  lobby,  thinking  the  whole  thing  was 
a dream.  But  the  banknote!  no,  it  was  a reality. 
AVhat  a change  from  the  William  of  an  hour 
before. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
tnliy  proved  to  be  the  heir  to  all  the  property  of 
James  Harrington,  Esq.,  deceased,  and  was  the 
owner  of  seventy-eight  thousand  pounds ! Pro))er 
siu'gical  aid  and  good  air  soon  brought  round  the 
invalids,  and  then  the  work  of  mercy  was  begun. 
The  poor  doctor  got  a hundred  pounds,  the  land- 
lord of  the  house  in  which  they  had  lived  so  long- 
got  another,  and  Mr.  Bennett  got  the  promise  of 
Ellen’s  hand  and  heart  when  affairs  should  be 
settled.  Matei-ials  were  obtained,  and  a silver 
vase,  from  the  plaster  model,  was  made  by  the 
hands  of  AAhlliam  the  ex-artist.  The  wedding  was 
held  at  Easter,  attended  by  a numerous  circle  of 
former  friends,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
home,  William  led  the  way  to  a large  room  where 
wine  and  refreshments  were  amply  provided.  But 
see:  what  is  that  on  the  centre  of  the  table?  It 
is  The  Silver  Vase.  On  it  is  inscribed,  ^'■Designed 
in  comfort,  modelled  in  adversity,  manufactured  in 
prosperity,”  engraved  by  the  hand  of  the  happy 
bridegroom.  The  bride  and  party  seated  them- 
selves round  the  table,  having  before  their  eyes 
that  beautiful  memento  of  their  former  station  in 
life.  They  have  since  lived  in  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. M illiam  has  married  a lady  renowned  for 
her  virtues,  though  not  for  her  riches,  and  often 
times  he  looks  back  with  pleasure  to  the  history  of 
‘‘  The  Silver  Vase.” 


From  this  short  sketch  the  youthful  mind  may 
learn  that  “No  great  end  can  be  obtained  without 
disappointments  and  trials,”  and  may  see  the  folly 
of  “ Laying  up  riches  on  earth,  knowing  not  who 
may  gather  them ;”  but  that  men  “ should  lay  up 
for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  the  arts 
of  man  cannot  injure  them.” 

G.  II.  S. 

€ljt  J\r>j}jnH£iiliilitij  nf  tlit 
€nkn\ti, 

A LITERARY  FRAGMENT  BY  S.  N.  E. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  something  for 
the  benefit  of  his  species.  Talents  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  not  for  himself  alone,  but  likewise 
for  the  good  of  others.  Each  mind  is  a ray  of  the 
universal  intelligence  of  which  God  is  the  centre 
and  the  source.  To  one  man  much  is  given,  to 
another  little ; but  from  each  is  required  the  im- 
provement of  his  faculties,  and  the  proper  direction 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Talent  is 
misapplied  if  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  eternal 
welfare,  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the  ame- 
lioratioit  of  men.  We  would,  however,  take  a too 
restricted  view  of  the  exercise  of  the  human  mind, 
if  we  declared  that  it  should  not  engage  itself  in 
anything  but  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion ; or,  in  increasing  the  animal  and  social  en- 
joyments of  our  fellow  beings — that  which  renders 
us  more  refined  in  our  ta.ste,  contributes  to  educate 
us  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art, 
and  di'sipate  sorrows  arising  from  our  intercourse 
with  the  world,  by  aflbrding  us  food  for  merri- 
ment— comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  sentiment. 
We  are  bound  to  do  good  to  our  mortal  brother; 
but  that  which  we  write  to  create  mirth,  may,  at 
the  same  time,  awaken  reflecfion,  and  contain  the 
germ  of  moral  good.  AVhat  has  that  man  done 
for  his  species  who  misapplied  his  talents  for  satire, 
wit,  description,  portraiture  of  character,  delinea- 
tion of  truth,  by  evanescent  efforts  at  the  board  of 
the  dissipated,  the  sensual,  and  the  thoughtless? 
or  in  perishable  productions  which  have  no  benefi- 
cial influence,  because  the  shaft  of  satire  has  been 
stained  with  the  heart’s  blood  of  private  character, 
or  vulgar  buffoonery  has  disgraced  those  brilliant 
flashes  of  wit,  that,  if  properly  directed,  might 
have  exposed  some  hidden  defect  in  society,  and 
led  to  the  reformation  of  abuses.  Thus  ma}'  we 
combine  that  which  instructs,  with  that  which 
amusc.s,  as  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Smollett,  and 
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Didcens  liiive  done;  and  the  experience  of  a life, 
and  the  cnltivatcd  talents  of  one  man,  no  matter 
how  humble,  become,  by  the  standard  rule  of  each 
man’s  responsibility  to  serve  bis  kind,  the  inheri- 
tance of  all. 

“ IT  IS  A LITTLE  ; 

But  in  these  .sharji  extremities  of  fortune, 

The  blessings  which  the  weak  and  poor  can  scatter 
Have  their  own  season.  ’Tis  a little  thing 
'To  give  a cup  of  water;  yet,  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips. 

Way  give  a shock  of  jdeasure  to  the  frame. 

More  exquisite  than  when  Nectarean  juice 
Kenews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  liour. 

It  is  a little  thing  to  speak  a phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use. 

Has  almost  lost  it’.s  sense ; yet,  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned,  ’twill  full 
Like  choicest  music.” 

The  bird  that  sings  u])on  the  bongb  is  a little 
creature,  yet  his  song  may  chase  away  some  pang 
of  sorrow ; the  flotver  may  be  a trifling  object,  but 
its  perfnme  is  delightful,  and  may  atvaken  in  tlie 
depressed  and  discontented  mind,  a thought  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  all  its  mercies;  the  acorn 
is  a small  root,  and  may  be  enclosed  in  the  hand 
of  a child,  but  from  it  may  spring  an  oak  from 
which  the  vessel  may  be  made  that  will  sail  round 
the  world ; the  crust  thrown  by  the  wayside, 
n hen  sno^v  is  upon  the  earth,  may  preserve  from 
death  the  famishing  warbler  and  his  young,  and 
thus  treasure  up  for  the  woods,  the  heavenly  wor- 
ship of  melody,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  for  ever;  the  feather  which  is  wafted  by  the 
wind  is  light  and  insignificant;  yet  it  may  propel 
the  arrow  of  a Tell,  by  which  a tyrant  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  a Switzerland  redeemed.  The  moss 
which  caught  the  eye  of  the  African  traveller, 
when  despairing  of  release  from  the  wilderness, 
rebuked  him  for  his  doubts  as  to  the  protecting 
I’rovidence  of  lieavcn-^assured  him  that  the  God 
who  nourishes  and  fosters  the  little  jilant  of  the 
desert,  can  likewise  succour  man,  if  he  trust  in 
bis  grace — and  sustained  his  hope  till  assistance 
reached  him.  Mark  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass; 
grain  by  grain  it  descends,  and  is  to  the  eye  what 
the  ticking  of  a watch  is  to  the  car;  as  eacli  grain 
falls,  or  each  tick  is  heard,  hundreds  of  human 
beings  arc  coming  into  life  or  departing  from  it; 
and  events  are  taking  place  which  involve  tlie 
liappiness  of  thousands.  The  circumstance,  the 
word,  the  look,  the  act,  the  tlionght,  tlie  impulse, 
wliieli  you  deem  unimjiortant  and  trifling,  may  bo 
tlie  first  link  in  a great  chain  of  events  which  is  in 
the  liand  of  God.  Once,  wliile  walking  in  a gar- 
den, a redbreast  that  had  been  hojiping  from  s]>rig 
to  sprig,  perched  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  up 


into  my  face,  as  if  confident  that  I would  not 
injure  him;  nor  would  I have  done  so  for  the 
world,  'I'here  was  an  eloquence  in  the  silence  of 
this  trusting  little  bird,  that  told  me  that  man’s 
sympathy  should  extend  to  everything  that  has 
life,  and  that  love  should  be  the  prevailing  feeling 
and  tendency  of  everything  in  nature.  ’I'he  greatest 
results,  the  most  inestimable  blessings,  have  sprung 
from  causes  trifling  in  themselves,  and  apparently 
accidental,  but  designed  and  jire-ordained  by  Pro- 
vidence;— a few  experiments  with  the  loadstone 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
that  directs  the  ve.ssel  over  stormy  seas,  and  safely 
bears  the  treasures  of  commerce  from  shore  to 
shore;  the  rude  letters  carved  on  the  beech  tree, 
in  the  forest  of  Haarlem,  taught  the  inf[uiring 
Faust,  that  it  might  be  made  an  instrument  of 
prodigious  good  to  man,  and  led  him  to  make  such 
improvements  on  the  art,  that  ere  long,  learning 
beamed  forth  upon  the  world  with  the  effulgence 
of  a sun ; the  force  of  steam,  which  burst  the  lid 
of  the  tea-kettle,  was  the  precursor  of  that  stupen- 
dous power  which,  directed  by  the  practical  genius 
of  Watt,  has  annihilated  time  and  space;  the 
apple  falling  from  the  bough  revealed  to  Newton 
the  law  of  gravitation,  by  which  this  universe  of 
wonderful  sjiheres  is  governed;  the  oscillations  of 
the  lamp  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  suggested  to  Galileo  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pendulum  by  which  time  is  regulated; 
thus  has  man  been  made  the  interpreter  of  the 
mystic  language  of  God’s  providence,  and  the 
effective,  though  bumble,  agent  of  bis  will. 

IVOMAN. 

Tbc  love  of  a noble-minded,  virtuous,  good 
woman,  is  exalting,  dignifying,  and  purifying. 
Women  have  quicker  perceptions  in  reading  tbe 
character  of  a man  than  men  possess.  They  may 
be  the  medium  through  whom  Heaven  reveals  the 
mental  and  moral  superiority  of  man.  Genius, 
like  the  jrearl  or  the  jierfumc  of  a flower,  may 
remain  undiscovered  by  the  possessor  until  her  love 
and  discernment  disclose  it.  She  teaches  him  to 
love  the  beautiful  in  nature,  the  pure,  the  true, 
and  sacred  objects  and  feelings  which  we  witness 
and  experience.  She  imparts  benevolence  to  him ; 
she  makes  him  love  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  home 
. — the  calm  enjoyments  of  literature — the  obser- 
vances of  religion.  She  insjiires  him  with  ambi- 
tion, and  the  desire  to  make  himself  worthy  of 
her  love;  he  thinks  better  ot  himself  because  she 
loves  him,  and  he  would  not  sully  his  character 
by  low  \ ieious  acts,  becau.se  her  love  has  conse- 
crati'd  it.  What  has  not  the  love  of  woman 
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accomplislietl  ? It  fires  tlic  soldier  on  the  battle 
fiold — it  nerves  his  arm ; when  he  thinks  of  her 
love,  he  grasps  the  sword  more  firmly  and  clings  to 
the  shattered  banner  of  his  country  with  a fervour 
and  strength  that  death  alone  can  destroy.  It  is 
the  star  that  guides  the  sailor — the  stimulus  that 
advances  the  statesman  to  power,  the  orator  to 
popularity,  the  poet  to  fiune;  it  mitigates  our  mis- 
fortunes, sustains  our  feeble  frame  in  the  hour  of 
sickness,  cheers  our  drooping  and  desponding 
spirits,  diminishes  our  physical  suffering,  retrieves 
our  bankrupt  fortunes,  and,  next  to  religion,  is 
the  source  from  whence  our  purest  enjoyments 
spring. 

THE  POET. 

The  poet  must  have  the  sensitive  heart  of  an 
angel,  the  fancy  of  a fairy  or  some  spiritual  crea- 
ture, the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  ear  of  a musician, 
the  glowing  and  elocpient  tongue  of  an  orator,  the 
industry  of  a labourer,  the  cool  judgment  of  a 
critic;  his  genius  must  consist  more  in  that  all- 
pervading  sensibility  and  susceptibility  of  feeling, 
emotion  and  jjassion,  than  in  his  reasoning  powers 
or  his  thoughts;  his  heart  must  be  ever  alive  to 
those  occurrences  which  are  tender,  delicate,  affec- 
tionate, melancholy,  noble,  true,  and  beautiful;  his 
eye  must  be  capable  of  appreciating  all  that  is 
fascinating,  exquisite,  excellent,  and  interesting  in 
nature;  his  ear  must  be  attuned  to  haimony  and 
measure,  euphonious  and  musical  sounds  must  de- 
light him,  and  he  must  be  able  to  detect  every 
thing  that  is  discordant,  harsh,  grating,  and  in- 
harmonious in  the  slightest  particular;  his  lan- 
guage must  be  rich,  glowing,  thrilling,  ringing, 
glittering,  flashing,  sparkling,  luxurious;  his  per- 
ception must  be  quick  and  accurate;  he  must  be 
able  to  discern  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  minute 
objects  of  nature,  all  that  is  sublime  in  its  stupen- 
dous works — his  imagination  must  be  brilliant, 
varied,  and  capable  of  illimitable  illustration;  his 
fancy  must  be  playful,  sportive,  vivacious,  and 
luxuriant,  tinging  with  light,  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  everything  which  it  touches  and  enlightening 
all  that  it  approaches.  He  must  also  have  in- 
dustry— enduring,  pereevering,  unremitting,  con- 
tented, practical,  worldly  industry,  combined  with 
forethought,  discretion,  and  judgment;  and,  above 
all,  he  must  have  a critical  discrimination  which 
will  qualify  him  to  prune  the  redundancies  of  his 
language  and  restrain  the  wildness  and  richness  of 
fancy.  He  must  have  read  every  good  author 
without  imitating  his  style,  he  must  borrow  a lovely 
tint  from  the  palette  of  each  without  copying  any 
feature  of  the  picture,  and  the  realms  of  nature, 
science,  history,  biography,  and  every-day  life. 


must  be  explored  by  him  in  such  a manner  as  to 
place  him  in  possession  of  everything  which  can 
adorn,  elucidate,  strengthen,  embellish,  and  illu- 
minate his  productions.  Having  exalted  himself 
thus  beyond  his  fellows,  having  approached  near 
unto  heavenly  enjoyment,  having  stored  his  mind 
with  the  treasures  of  varied  knowledge,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  its  work  by  acquisitions  from  every 
source  of  mental  cultivation,  he  may  find  it  to  be 
impossible  to  earn  a livelihood,  and  squeeze  from 
the  tight  grasp  of  the  unsympathizing  publisher 
what  will  maintain  even  himself;  then  if  he  has 
children,  heaven  help  the  unhappy  offspring  of 
the  struggling  poet  I It  is  a singular  thing  that 
the  real  benefactors  of  mankind,  those  who  have 
made  them  think  more  nobly  and  raised  them 
above  their  former  scale  of  reflection,  have  been, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  least  rewarded,  while 
men  employed  in  adjusting  the  petty  disputes  of 
the  contentious  and  litigious,  gratifying  their  vanity 
for  personal  display,  or  contributing  to  their  sensual 
animal  pleasures,  have  been  made  rich,  while 
the  poet — learned,  gifted,  aspiring,  though  he 
be — perishes  for  lack  of  food  in  a garret ; or,  bowed 
down  by  poverty,  sorrow  and  disappointment,  in 
some  public  hospital.  Here  is  the  picture  of  the 
poet's  powers — the  poet’s  destiny,  and  men  should 
consider  w'ell  before  they  ascend  a hill  which  may 
lead  only  to  a workhouse  or  an  early  grave. 


Srisji  Cjirnnirlta. 

BT  A SOMMER  TOURIST. 

In  one  of  the  remote  districts  of  the  county  of 
Waterford  a murder  was  committed  many  years 
ago,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  a man  of  the  name 
of  U’Reg.an,  who,  either  having  had  timely  notice, 
or  acting  on  the  spirit  of  self-accusation,  absconded 
and  was  no  more  heard  of.  Pie  left  behind  him  a 
wife  and  a son,  the  former  of  whom  deserved  a 
far  better  fate  than  to  be  w'edded  to  the  fortunes 
of  so  indifferent  a character  as  her  husband  had 
turned  out  to  be ; the  latter  was,  at  the  period  of 
his  father’s  flight,  merely  a child.  Fortunately,  the 
farm  upon  wdiich  the  O’Regans  lived  had  been 
settled  on  the  wife  by  her  grandfather,  and  as  it 
was  held  at  a very  low  rent,  and  contained  rather 
more  than  fifty  acres  of  good  medium  land,  it  was 
suflScient  to  provide  matmals  against  poverty,  and 
even  an  advance  towards  wealth,  if  it  were  well 
taken  care  of.  While  it  had  been  in  O’Regan’s 
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possession,  however,  it  had  been  utterly  neglected, 
at  least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  ; and  altliough 
his  wife  had  endeavoured  by  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy to  keep  their  expenses  as  low  as  possible, 
still  the  extravagant  habits  of  her  husband  kept 
them  in  perpetual  difficulties,  and,  at  length,  when 
his  reckless  conduct  obliged  him  to  fly,  she  found 
herself  little  better  than  a beggar  when  the  debts 
incurred  by  O’Kcgan  were  paid. 

The  farm  was  still  her  own,  however — of  that 
no  creditor  could  deprive  her ; and  being  a woman 
of  strong  mind  and  thoroughly  honest  principle 
she  set  herself  resolutely  to  regulate  and  rectify 
her  affairs,  and  after  a few  years  of  patient  and 
vigilant  industry  she  achieved  her  aim,  took  other 
farms,  and  became,  not  only  free  from  incum- 
brance, but  also  the  possessor  of  a very  compe- 
tent and  comfortable  income.  Neither  was  she  a 
niggard  of  the  blessings  which  heaven  bad  be- 
stowed upon  her.  She  was  always  ready  to  assist 
a friend,  or  to  help  the  poor;  she  was  homely, 
hospitable,  and  generous,  and,  in  the  course  of  her 
avocations,  she  had  acquired  a fund  of  practical 
information  on  all  agricultural  matters,  which 
made  her  house  the  resort  of  many  men  of  superior 
worth  and  breeding,  wbo  preferred  rather  to  learn 
a lesson  from  the  lips  of  “pretty  Biddy  O’Eegan” — 
for  by  such  a complimentary  title  was  she  gene- 
rally known — than  to  apply  for  it  to  any  other  or 
less  agreeable  source. 

In  course  of  time  her  son  Many  shot  up  from  a 
pretty  child  into  a still  more  agreeable  youth,  and 
as  his  mother’s  station  in  life  was  respectable,  and 
she  had  given  him  the  advantage  of  a superior 
boarding-school  education,  he  was  treated  more  on 
terms  of  equality  by  the  small  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
boiu-hood  than  others  were  of  a similar  rank,  but 
with  less  personal  claims  to  consideration  than  him- 
self. It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  to  such 
a son  such  a mother  should  be  an  indulgent  one; 
she  loved  him  with  all  the  ardour  of  a very  good 
and  a very  generous  nature,  and  she  loved  him  all 
the  better  because  he  strongly  resembled  the  out- 
cast father  to  whom  her  own  young  heart  had  been 
devoted,  and  whose  very  name  was  now  a pro- 
scribed topic  among  men. 

Whether  that  father  lived  or  died  was  a matter 
of  doubt  altogether.  He  had  never  more  been 
heard  of.  Perhaps  he  dared  not  write — perhaps 
he  did  not  care  sufficiently  for  those  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  to  do  so;  but,  at  all  events,  no 
tidings  of  him  ever  came,  and  his  wife  lived  on  in 
a state  of  widowhood,  and  his  sou  advanced  into 
manhood,  and  each  remained  in  entire  ignorance 
of  his  fortunes  or  his  fate. 

1 have  already  said  that  Harry  O’Kcgan  was  a 


promising  youth.  As  he  grew  in  years  he  grew  in 
beauty,  too,  and  by  the  time  he  had  entered  his 
one  and  twentieth  year  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a finer  young  fellow,  or  one  i)0sscssed  of  a 
more  agreeable  manner,  or  an  easier  way  of  show- 
ing it.  He  was  tolerably  well  accomplished,  also; 
danced  and  sung  with  spirit,  had  learned  to  fimee 
and  draw  a little,  spoke  French  tolerably,  and  was 
allowed  to  be  a first-rate  shot,  and  a keen  and 
courageous  rider.  One  thing,  however,  soon  be- 
came evident.  He  had  no  genius  cither  for  saving 
money  or  for  attending  to  business.  At  first  his 
fond  mother  was  rather  more  careless  than  she  should 
have  been  on  these  material  points.  She  allowed 
him  to  spend  his  own  time,  and  a great  deal  of 
her  hard  earned  money,  pretty  much  as  he  pleased, 
and  she  only  began  to  be  alarmed  when  her  re- 
monstrances were  met  with  angry  jeers  at  her  par- 
simony, and  his  determination  to  do  as  he  pleased 
was  ex))ressed  in  more  unequivocal  terms  than 
usual.  In  fact,  public  opinion  soon  came  to  say 
that  “ handsome  Harry  ” (for  he  had  a compli- 
mentary prefix  as  well  as  his  mother)  was  little 
better  than  “ a chip  of  the  old  block;”  and  we  re- 
gret to  be  obliged  to  say  that  all  his  acts  gave  a 
direct  countenance  to  the  asseveration.  He  was 
fast  degenerating  into  what  is  called  a “ sporteen” 
—that  is,  a person  who,  without  possessing  the 
rank  of  a “ squireen,”  has  all  the  Aveaknesses  said 
to  be  proper  to  a great  many  of  the  latter  class. 

He  became  a jockey,  a steejfie-chase  rider,  a 
turf  man,  a fast  man,  some  said  a gambler,  and 
at  last  every  person  seemed  to  see  more  of  him, 
and  to  know  more  of  his  acts,  than  his  own  mo- 
ther, for  he  slimmed  her  house  and  her  presence  as 
much  as  possible,  and  seldom  returned  home  ex- 
cept when  his  means  of  absenting  himself  were 
gone,  or  in  order  to  procure  more  money  for  a re- 
sumption of  his  tavouritc  pursuits. 

A year  or  two  passed  over  in  this  uncomfortable 
way.  The  debts  of  the  young  man  had  been  paid 
over  and  over  again,  his  errors  overlooked,  his 
fijults  forgiven.  As  usual,  in  all  such  misei'able 
cases,  the  doting  mother  had  )irudeut  frimids  who 
advised  her  not  to  yield  to  the  loving  dictates  of 
her  own  kind  heart;  and,  as  usual,  too,  the  im- 
pulses of  that  kind  heart  had  been  superior  to 
worldly  jirudence,  to  the  M'arniug  of  friends,  to  all 
but  the  spirit  which  beat  fresh  and  strong  in  her 
yearning  bosom.  At  length  matters  became  still 
more  serious.  Bills  were  accepted  and  negotiated 
in  ber  name,  for  which  she  luul  received  no  sort  of 
value,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  she  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing.  I’umours  became  rife,  and  she 
was  apiilied  to  for  payment  by  those  who  held 
them,  and  who  had  taken  them  on  the  strength  of 
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Iior  well  known  pnnctnality.  What  could  she  do? 
A conversation  with  her  son  told  her  only  of  his 
guilt,  and  that  a single  word  of  denial  on  her  i)art 
would  he  sure  to  send  him  to  an  early  and  dis- 
graceful death.  The  bills  were  paid;  but  her 
health  was  broken — her  happiness,  her  peace  of 
mind,  her  prosperity,  were  gone  or  going.  Her 
hoard  of  ready  money  (treasured  for  him)  had  long 
been  dissiitated;  and  now  mortgages,  and  the  in- 
terest of  mortgages,  eat  into  her  possessions  and 
still  further  diminished  them.  The  time  came  but 
too  soon  when  even  the  interest  could  not  be  paid. 
It  accumulated — foreclosure  ensued,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a hard  winter  she  was  turned  from  her 
own  door,  and  retreated  to  a mere  hovel  on  the 
side  of  a bleak  mountain,  vacated  for  her  use  by 
a man  who  had  once  been  her  herd,  and  who  now 
proved  himself  her  humble  friend. 

As  if  to  accumulate  distress  upon  her,  the  cause 
of  all  her  misfortunes — her  erring  son — returned 
to  her  with  fever  on  his  frame,  and  the  agonies  of 
worldly  shame,  I'ather  than  salutary  remorse,  rank- 
ling in  his  bosom.  For  some  weeks  he  hovered 
between  life  and  death,  and  although  he  recovered 
eventually,  their  poverty  kept  him  from  doing  so 
much  longer  than  usual;  and  even  when  he  did 
recover,  matters  were  still  as  bad  as  ever.  His  old 
associates  and  friends  shunned  him,  for  he  ,had 
chosen  them  badly;  and  the  reports  relative  to  his 
conduct  gave  them  a fair  pretence  of  shaking  him 
oif  for  ever.  He  had  no  money,  scarcely  any  food 
or  clothes,  and  now  his  sole  means  of  subsistence 
was  in  resorting  to  the  range  of  mountains,  upon 
the  side  of  one  of  which  their  present  dwelling 
stood,  and  there  endeavouring  to  Snare  hares,  or 
other  game.  But  this  was,  after  all,  but  an  un- 
certain resource,  and  after  roaming  over  miles  of 
mountain  for  many  long  hours,  he  was  often  obliged 
to  return  home  with  weary  feet,  and  a heart 
goaded  to  desperation  by  hunger  and  shame.  His 
mother  bore  their  privations  better,  and  even  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  for  better  days.  She  had  a 
small  claim  upon  a property,  the  owner  of  which 
was  now  unexpectedly  able  to  pay  off  his  incum- 
brances, and,  as  she  expected  this  shortly,  she 
proposed  to  Harry  to  leave  Ireland  at  once  for 
America  or  Australia,  and  among  new  associations 
to  forget  those  unpleasant  ones  which  were  con- 
nected with  their  native  home.  But  day  after 
day,  aud  week  after  week,  this  payment  was  still 
delayed.  The  business  was  in  the  master’s  office, 
or  in  the  attorney’s,  or  the  receiver’s  accounts 
were  still  to  be  balanced,  and  in  the  mean  time 
creditors  might  pine  or  perish;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  Mrs.  O’Regan  and  her  son  were  reduced  to 
the  last  degree  of  poverty  and  misery,  and  still 
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“another  term  ” must  come  round  before  “the 
court  ‘’  could  be  again  applied  to,  to  further  the 
ends  of  long  delayed  justice  and  common  sense. 

It  was  just  at.  this  period — when  they  had 
received  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  a yet  super- 
vening interval — and  when  the  tidings  had  sent 
the  always  impatient  and  over  indulged  young 
man  into  a paroxysm  of  rage  and  agony,  that 
upon  returning  late  in  the  day  to  their  miserable 
dwelling,  he  had  found  an  unexpected  guest  there. 
This  was  a steady,  elderly,  sober  looking  man,  who 
was  introduced  to  him  by  the  name  of  Jenkins, 
and  who  stated  himself  to  be  a relative  of  Mrs. 
O’Rcgan,  who  on  visiting  that  part  of  the  country, 
on  his  return  from  America,  had  heard  of  her 
distress,  and  now  came  to  visit  her,  aud  see  what 
could  be  done  to  relieve  her.  Evidently,  the 
stranger  and  his  mother  must  have  had  a great 
deal  of  conversation  befoi'e  Hany  arrived,  and 
from  the  poor  woman’s  pale  cheek,  tearful  eyes, 
and  agitated  manner  and  countenance,  as  well  as 
from  her  companion’s  stern  reception  of  himself, 
the  young  man  saw  that  his  own  disgi’aceful  his- 
tory was  known  to  the  latter,  and  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  that  had 
fallen  upon  their  once  comfoitable  and  ]jrosper- 
ous  roof- tree.  The  stranger  remained  for  some 
hours  in  the  cabin,  during  which  some  provisions 
were  sent  for  and  paid  for  by  him,  out  of  a purse 
which  appeared  heavy  with  gold,  and  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on  matters  brightened,  and  under  the 
influence  of  good  cheer,  and  the  possibility  of 
brighter  prospects,  every  individual  of  the  party 
regained  their  equanimity  aud  good  humour.  The 
heart  of  the  poor  mother  seemed  lightened  of  a 
load  of  care,  and  her  gratitude  and  attention  to 
the  newly  arrived  Jenkins  were  marked  and  un- 
ceasing, while  he,  in  return,  received  them  as  they 
were  meant,  and  returned  them  in  a similar  kindly 
spirit.  Even  Harry,  at  last,  came  in  for  a portion 
of  his  good  humour;  and  softened,  apparently,  by 
the  deferential  and  respectful  manner  of  the  young 
man — who  boro  his  admonitions  and  first  coldness 
with  unexpected  meekness — he  became  gradually 
more  and  more  frank  and  friendly,  and  finally 
spoke  of  himself,  his  travels,  aud  his  intentions, 
in  a very  unreserved  manner. 

“ It  woidd  be  easy  for  me,”  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  young  O’Regan,  “ to  leave  sufficient 
funds  in  your  hands  to  enable  you  to  quit  the 
country  whenever  you  pleased;  but  I think  I can 
do  better  for  you  and  your  excellent  mother  botli. 
I have  heard  more  of  your  former  doings  than 
was  grateful  to  me,  and  I know — none  better — 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  rid  of  evil  habits  and  to 
adopt  good  ones,  when,  as  in  your  case,  a long 
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course  of  indolence  and  indulgence  oppose  them- 
selves to  a thorough  reformation.  I vrill  not, 
tlierefore,  place  temptation  unnecessarily  in  your 
way.  I could  make  you  comparatively  rich  with 
the  contents  of  this  pocket  book,”  he  continued, 
rather  ostentatiously  exposing  one  of  tolerable 
dimensions,  and  then  putting  it  up  again;  “ but, 
although  you  have  suftci’cd  much,  you  do  not  seem 
to  have  profited  by  your  sufferings  sufficiently  to 
trust  you  again  with  means  to  spend  it  foolishly, 
and  tlierefore,  my  intentions  are,  to  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  until  we  arrive  in  America,  and, 
when  there,  to  keep  you  under  my  own  eye,  until 
you  have  learned  to  know  the  value  of  money  by 
earning  it  hardly.” 

“ And  my  mother?”  demanded  Hariy. 

“ She  has  agreed  to  come  with  us,”  said 
Jenkins. 

“ I have  nothing  to  live  for  here,”  said  Mrs. 
O’Regan,  composedly. 

“And  in  what  situation  am  I to  be?”  again 
asked  Harry. 

“ Any  situation  is  preferable  to  that  in  which  I 
find  you,  I should  tliiuk,”  replied  the  stranger, 
significantly. 

“ But  I am  not  used  to  hard — that  is,  I mean 
to  rough  work,”  persisted  Harry,  with  a touch  of 
his  old  spirit. 

“ I have  never  found  any  work  hard  or  rough — 
at  least  for  a long  time,”  said  Jenkins,  “ by  which 
an  honest  livelihood  was  to  be  obtained.  You 
have  a character  to  redeem  here  as  well  as  to  gain 
elsewhere;  and  it  is  only  by  commencing  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  proving  yourself 
worthy  of  success  you  will  ever  attain  it.  I speak 
from  experience.  But  you  liad  better  think  over 
my  proposal  before  you  adopt  it,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  speak  further  on  the  subject.” 

Harry,  after  this,  remained  sullenly  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  Jenkins  continued  to  speak 
with  his  mother.  He  even  left  the  room  and  con- 
tinued absent  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  when 
he  did  return,  his  appearance  and  manner  were 
altogether  changed  for  the  better.  He  walked  up 
to  the  stranger,  and  taking  his  hand  respectfully, 
yet  kindly,  he  said: — 

“ I have  to  apologize  to  yon,  sir,  for  not  re- 
ceiving your  kind  olfer.s  as  I ought.  I have  been 
all  my  life  a delinquent,  and  I cannot  suddenly 
shake  off  cither  the  bad  temper  or  the  ill  habits 
of  years.  But  1 will  do  my  best  henceforth  to 
become  a new  man  and  a better  one.  I’lace  me, 
therefore,  in  what  position  you  idease;  I will  not 
ask  another  (piestion  on  the  subject;  but  where- 
ever  it  may  be  your  i)leasurc  to  place  mo,  I trust 
I will  endeavour,  by  my  future  conrluct,  to  prove 


myself  worthy  of  your  j>atronage  and  recommen- 
dation.” 

All  this  was  .simply  and  manfully  uttered,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  stranger  was  visible  and  marked. 
His  features  softened,  he  jtressed  the  hand  wdiicli 
the  young  man  still  offered,  and  in  a few  words, 
he  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  wdth  the  good 
sense  and  proper  feeling  which  had  prompted  the 
speech.  The  mother  w'as  greatly  moved.  She 
threw  herself  into  her  son’s  arms  and  thanked 
God  for  the  changed  spirit  in  which  he  had  last 
spoken. 

After  this,  ever)’thing  progTessed  pleasantly 
for  another  hour,  and  then  the  stranger  stood  up 
to  go  to  his  quarters  at  the  small  inn,  in  the  little 
town  wdiich  lay  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  their 
present  humble  cabin. 

“ It  is  a dark  night,  sir,  and  a lonely  road,” 
said  Harry,  “ and  as  I know  the  way  perfectly,  I 
will  walk  wdth  you  until  you  reach  the  towm. 
There  is  some  rough  walking  by  the  road,  and  I 
can  show  you  a shorter  way,  and  a pleasanter 
path  by  the  river.” 

Jenkins  accepted  his  escort  cheerfully,  and  after 
a very  friendly  parting  and  a promise  to  return 
early  upon  the  morrow,  the  stranger  parted  with 
Mrs.  O’Regan,  and  left  the  cottage  under  the  safe 
conduct  of  her  son. 

For  an  hour  or  two  the  poor  w'oman  sat  before 
the  fire  ruminating  on  the  occurrences  of  the  (to 
her)  eventful  day,  and  it  was  not  until  the  wdnd 
began  to  rise,  and  tbc  rain  to  beat  heavily  against 
the  small  w indow,  that  she  broke  short  her  reverie 
and  began  to  think  uneasily  of  her  son’s  long 
delay.  Another  hour  jtassed  away,  and  the  storm 
increased  and  her  fears  increased  with  it.  She 
opened  the  door  and  looked  forth  into  the  night, 
but  she  saw  no  human  form;  she  even  w'alked 
along  the  road  for  some  distance,  but  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  her  son's  return.  At  last,  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  river  she  thought 
she  heard  footsteps  hastily  approaching,  and  in 
another  moment  her  son  rushed  past  her,  without 
noticing  that  she  was  there.  She  followed  him  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  fearing  she  knew  not  wdiat, 
and  when  she  arrived  at  the  cabin,  she  found  him 
wdth  a whiskey  bottle  in  his  hand,  eagerly  drink- 
ing glass  after  glass  of  its  fiery  contents. 

“ In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Harry,”  she  said,  as 
she  seized  his  arm,  “ what  has  kei>t  you  so  long, 
and  w hy  do  you  take  so  much  of  that  wdiich  has 
already  helped  you  to  your  ruin?” 

He  laid  down  the  glass,  and  attempted  to 
answer  her  indifferently: — 

1 — 1 beg  your  pardon,  mother,  but  1 am  wet 
and  cold — ” 
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“ Ami  why  need  yon  liavc  exposed  yourself? 

Tt  is  more  than  three  hours  since  you  left  this, 
liavc  you  been  doing  ever  since?”  she 

said — 

“ Doing!  What  should  I be  doing?”  he 
answered,  as  ho  turned  away  to  enter  his  own 
little  room. 

“Will  you  not  take  off  your  wet  coat  here,  and 
leave  it  before  the  fire  to  dry?  Do,  Harry;  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  a little  about  the  friend  who 
came  to  us  so  timely,  and  who  promises  to  get  us 
out  of  all  our  troubles.” 

“ In  the  morning,  mother,”  he  said,  hurriedly ; 

“ I am  tired,  and  wet,  and  sleepy — and  my  head 
aches.” 

“ Nay,  but  listen  to  me  one  moment,  Harry,” 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  “ 1 see 
that  his  manner  displeased  you;  you  think  that  he 
had  no  right  to  speak  of  your  faults  so  openly  as 
he  did,  and  your  high  spirit.  Ah!  Harry,  that 
high  spirit  has  been  a bad  comrade  to  you — re- 
volted at  his  reproofs.  Am  I not  right?” 

“Yes — pretty  much;  you  know  I do  not  like 
to  be  lectured.  Good  night!” 

“ I cannot  let  you  go  for  another  minute, 
Hany  dear,”  she  said  fondly.  “ I cannot  bear  to 
see  you  uneasy  or  unhappy,  and  I see  you  are  both 
at  this  moment.”  ' 

“ Me!  you  never  were  more  mistaken,  mother,” 
he  said,  stretching  his  hand  suddenly  towards  the 
spirits,  and  then  as  suddenly  withdrawing  it. 
“ Why  should  I be  uneasy  or  unhappy?” 

“Yes  you  are — I know  it  by  your  pale  looks 
and  your  disturbed  manner,”  she  replied.  “ You 
are  uneasy  and  unhappy  that  a stranger — but  Oh! 
Harry  dear,  he  is  no  stranger,  only  to  the  eye; 
and  whatever  he  says  to  you  he  has  a right  to  say 
to  you,  and  whatever  he  wishes  you  to  do  you 
have  a right  to  do  at  his  bidding?  Do  you  uot 
comprehend  me  now?” 

“ Me!  No,”  he  said,  growing  still  more  ghastly 
pale,  and  leaning  against  the  door  to  support  him- 
self. 

But  his  mother  was  too  much  wrapped  in  her 
subject  to  perceive  these  untoward  symptoms,  and 
she  went  on  unheeding: 

“ When  he  first  Ccime  in  he  passed  himself  with 
me  also  as  a stranger — a distant  relative  whose 
name  I had  scarcely  ever  heard;  but  I was  not  to 
be  deceived;  I knew  him  at  once,  and  then  he 
told  me  his  long  story  of  remorse  and  repentance, 
and  how  he  gradually  regained  his  character  and 
his  own  good  opinion,  and  managed  to  hear  of  us, 
although  he  was  ashamed  and  afraid  to  come  back, 
until  the  last  tidings  of  our  great  poverty  reached 
him,  and  he  in  comfort  and  independence  in 


America,  and  then,  rather  than  trust  his  secret  to 
another,  he  ventured  to  come  over  himself,  in  order 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  offer  us  a home,  and 
a heart,  and — ” 

“Heaven  and  earth,  woman!  of  what  or  whom 
are  you  talking?”  interrupted  her  wretched  son, 
now  shaking  in  every  limb  and  staring  at  her  like 
a maniac. 

“ Of  yowY  father,  dearest  Harry.” 

“ Father!  my  father?”  he  said  in  a still  wilder 
voice. 

“ Yes,  and — ” 

“ You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  man  whom 
I — who  left  this  miserable  floor  a little  wdiile  since, 
was  my  father — your  husband — Bryan  O’Regan? 
You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that — you  dare  not?” 

“ He  was,  Harry — the  news  overcomes  you,  I 
see ; but  he  was — he  was,  and  it  is  better — ” 

With  the  howl  of  a demoniac,  the  miserable 
young  man  tore  from  his  pockets  a purse  of  gold 
and  a large  black  pocket-book — the  identical  one 
so  ostentatiously  exhibited  by  the  stranger — and, 
dashing  them  upon  the  floor,  he  opened  the  door 
and  rushed  forth  into  the  wild  and  stormy  night, 
unheeding  of  his  distracted  mother’s  cries  and  en- 
treaties. 

She  followed  him ; but  after  an  hour’s  wander- 
ing in  the  dark  no  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found, 
and  she  returned  once  more  to  the  hut.  When 
she  entered,  the  first  things  that  caught  her  eye 
were  the  purse  and  the  book.  She  raised  them 
with  a trembling  hand,  and  on  the  meshes  of  the 
one  and  the  cover  of  the  other  were  deep  red 
stains,  which  looked  like  Mood! 

After  a night  spent  in  fearful  agony  she  was 
awakened  from  her  stupor  by  a loud  knocking,  and 
on  opening  the  door  she  was  confronted  by  a ma- 
gistrate and  suiTOunded  by  the  police,  d’he  body 
of  a murdered  man  had  been  found  floating  in  the 
river  at  dawn  by  some  workmen,  and  had  been 
identified  as  that  of  a stranger  who  had  arrived  in 
the  village  the  day  before;  and  who,  after  asking 
to  be  directed  to  her  house,  had  left  his  luggage 
at  the  inn,  and  stated  his  intention  of  being  absent 
for  some  hours.  Long  before  these  tidings  reached 
the  wretched  mother’s  ears  she  was  insensible,  and 
in  a few  liours  more  she  was  dead.  What  became 
of  the  WTCtched  parricide  was  never  known ; but 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  perished  by  his 
own  hand.  The  hovel  was  levelled  to  the  dust  in 
a few  days,  but  its  site  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
marked  by  a mound  of  stones,  as  “ a place  ac- 
cursed,” and  which  none  of  the  peasantry  ever 
wished  to  pass  after  night-fall  if  they  could 
avoid  it. 
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Mrs.  Sherwood  was  one  of  the  cleverest  mothers 
and  managers  to  be  met  with  within  tlie  three 
seas.  Her  fatlier  was  an  attorney,  and  she  had 
been  married  to  a lawyer,  who  when  d}dng  had 
left  her  a comfortable  income  and  four  daughters, 
three  of  whom  were  well  married  since  his  death, 
and  the  youngest  and  loveliest  was  still  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  From  the  cleverness  of  the  mother  and 
the  splendid  connections  made  by  her  for  her  elder 
girls — for  every  one  acknowledged  that  these  capi- 
tal matches  were  made  by  her — it  was  expected 
that  “ the  beauty”  of  the  family  would  do  still 
better.  In  fact,  the  matter  was  already  all  but 
decided  by  those  who  take  a particular  interest  in 
such  matters,  for  Major  Van  Honnagh— the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  the  possessor  of  a well  got  up 
but  somewhat  portly  person,  and  a rent  roll  of 
full  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a year — had  paid 
a great  many  visits  to  Cassino  Lodge  latterly,  and 
had  foltowed  up  his  \dsits  with  presents  from  his 
preserves,  and  fish  ponds,  and  pineries,  which  to 
those  who  knew  his  way,  seemed  to  argue  a fore- 
gone conclusion  favourable  to  the  elevation  of  the 
beautiful  Isabella  Sherwood.  For,  although  rich 
and  single,  the  major  was  not  I’emarkable  for 
generosity,  and  with  a vast  deal  of  territorial 
pride  and  a thorough  belief  in  his  own  impor- 
tance, he  had  been  accused  (I  do  not  say  justly) 
of  many  of  these  little  selfisli  shabbiuesses  which 
look  ill  in  any  man,  but  seem  i)articularly  ungrace- 
ful in  the  possessor  of  a plentiful  fortune,  and  the 
inheritor  of  an  honorable  name.  Ill  natured  peo- 
ple even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  the  expense  of  a wife  that  had  kept  him 
so  long  without  one,  and  that  it  was  by  constantly 
ringing  the  changes  on  “ Bella’s  turn  for  economy,” 
and  “ Bella’s  talents  for  house-keeping,”  and  “ Bel- 
la’s taste  in  turning  her  own  dresses,  and  making 
the  most  of  every  thing,”  by  the  clever  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, that  the  major  had  boon  subdued,  even 
more  than  by  the  many  ambushed  cupids  that  lay 
hid  in  the  sweet  blue  eye  and  sunny  smile  of  her 
charming  daughter. 

As  to  Isabella  berself,  perhaps  her  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  o])iuions,  will  be  better  gleaned 
by  introducing  a particular  conversation  between 
her  and  her  mother,  which  occurred  one  morning 
as  they  sat  at  work  after  breakfast — the  mother 
making  up  a now  toeque^  the  daughter  giving  the 
last  touch  to  a landscapt'  in  water  colours' — than 


by  any  more  elaborate  effort  to  detail  them  in  a 
more  general  way. 

The  morning  was  hazy  and  cold,  and  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  who  sat  by  the  window  that  looked  out 
on  the  lawn,  glanced  frequently  from  her  work  to 
the  esplanade.  At  length,  after  one  look  longer 
than  usual,  she  said,  addressing  herself  partly  to 
the  toeque  and  partly  to  her  daughter  : — • 

“It’s  no  use  expecting  him  such  a moraing  as 
this;  he  is  much  too  careful  of  himself  to  come.” 

“ Who,  mamma?”  said  the  soft  voice  of  the 
sweet  lipped  painter. 

“ Who,  mamma,  as  if  you  don’t  know  as  well 
as  I do,  my  dear,  that  the  major  promised — ” 

“ Aly  dear  mamma,”  said  Isabella,  imploringly, 
“ do  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I venture  to  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  how  very  disagreeable  this  old  man 
makes  himself  to  me  by  his  absurd  attentions.” 
The  lovely  girl  blushed  deeply  as  she  faltered 
forth  this  speech,  which  she  had  long  meditated, 
but  never  mustered  courage  to  make  before,  and 
then  turned  pale,  as  her  mothers  severe  eye  was 
turned  full  upon  her  for  daring  to  make  it. 

“ This  old  man — his  absurd  attention,”  she 
said.  “ Isabella  Sherwood,  are  you  my  daughter? 
And  do  you  know  what  yon  are  saying?  This  old 
man!”  she  repeated  in  accents  of  blended  scorn 
and  surprise.  “ What  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
has  his  age  to  do  with  the  matter?  He  is  not  a 
boy  lover,  it  is  true,  and  so  much  the  better  for 
you,  poor  silly,  weak  minded  creature  that  you 
are  I He  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion — no- 
thing more — for  he  is  not  fifty,  nor  anything  like 
it,  and  having  sowed  his  wild  oats,  you  will  be  all 
the  surer  of  having  him  altogether  to  yourself,  a 
tender  and  affectionate  husband — ” 

“ Impossible,  mamma,”  again  interrupted  Isa- 
bella; “he  has  no  heart  for  any  living  thing  but 
himself.” 

“ How  can  you  venture  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion, child?”  said  Mrs.  Sherwood.  “How  can 
you  sa}'  that  he  has  not  a heart,  and  a kind  one, 
too,  when  there  is  not  a day  that  he  does  not  send 
us  something  or  other  better  and  more  valuable 
than  the  last,  to  prove  that  he  has?  No  heart  I 
Do  you  call  that  liamper  of  game  nothing?  Does 
that  splendid  haunch  of  venison  you  ])artook  of 
only  yesterday  denote  no  kindly  feeling?  Do 
those  beautiful  peaches  and  ])ines — I’m  sure  I 
never  tasted  any  thing  .so  excjuisite  before — ’’ 

“ Bribes,”  muttered  poor  Bella. 

“ Biibe.s,  indeed  1”  said  Mrs.  Sherwood,  in  great 
.scorn.  “ Why  should  a man  of  thirteen  thousand 
a year,  the  first  man  in  his  countiy — he  might  be 
member  if  he  ])leased — why,  I,  say,  should  such  a 
man  condescend  to  bribe  ns?  For  what?  No.  it 
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i,s  his  own  goodness  of  heart  ancl  munificence  of 
disi>osition,  and  because  he  lionours  you,  Bella, 
with  a.  itreference,  which  I grieve  from  my  heart 
to  see  you  so  slow  to  appreciate.  But  it  must  be 
done;  1 say  it  must  be  done;  must,  mark  you — 
must,  Isabella  Sherwood,”  slie  went  on  with  stern 
determination — 

“What  must  be  done,  madam?”  said  a voice 
at  her  shoulder,  “ and  what  is  it  that  sets  Bell’s 
bright  eyes  overtiowing  to  think  of  doing  ? It 
must  be  something  very  unpleasant.” 

“ She  is  a fool,  Sb-  John,  and  cries  because 
she  don’t  and  won’t  learn  what  is  for  her  own 
good,”  said  Mrs.  Sheiavood,  turnifig  to  the  new 
comer.  “ Here  are  all  her  sisters  well  and  hap- 
pily married,  and  here,  too,  is  an  opportunity  for 
her  following  their  example;  and  yet  instead  of 
receiving  the  proposition  as  she  ought — as  a reason- 
able creature — as  a girl  of  sense  and  spirit— as 
my  daughter,  in  short — she  chooses  to  call  the 
gentleman  wdio  thus  honours  her  ‘ old,’  and  talks 
of  his  ‘ absurd  attentions,’  and  such  childish  trash 
that  it  perfectly  nauseates  me  to  listen  to.” 

“ Well,  Avell,  my  dear  madam,  do  not  be  too 
harsh  with  my  pretty  blue  Bell,”  mediated  Sir 
John  Fernly,  who  was  a son-in-law  of  Mre.  Sher- 
wood. “ Let  us  hear  what  she  has  to  say  on 
the  matter.  Whom  is  it  you  wish  her  to  take? 
The  major,  I presume,  as  she  calls  him  old?” 

“ He  is  by  no  means  old,”  said  Mrs.  Sherwood; 
“ I’m  sure  he  did  not  look  to  be  thirty  when  he 
was  here  yesterday.” 

“ Aye,  but  then  he  had  just  sported  a new  wig 
and  a new  dye  for  his  whiskers — to  say  nothing 
of  the  slightest  touch  of  an  artificial  bloom  on  his 
cheek,  and  a whole  mouthful  of  bran  new  ivory 
fresh  from  an  African  forest,”  said  Sir  John,  who 
as  he  w'as  rich,  was  a favorite  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  therefore  could  say  what  he  pleased. 

“ 1 know  nothing  about  such  things,”  replied 
the  simple  mother,  evasively,  “ and  even  if  he  did 
make  himself  up  a little,  it  w as  for  her  sake,  and 
she  ought  to  take  it  as  compliment  rather  than 
the  reverse?  Besides,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  is 
a gentleman ; I suppose  no  one  will  deny  that.  Sir 
John  Fernly?” 

“ No  one  does  deny  that  he  is  one — by  position, 
at  all  events,”  replied  Sir  John,  laughing. 

“ And  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a splendid  estate, 
superior  even  to  your  own  ?”  went  on  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood. 

“ That  is  not  to  be  denied  either,”  said  Sir 
John,  more  seriously;  “but  admitting  that  he  is 
a gentleman,  that  he  has  a large  estate,  and  that 
he  can  hash  himself  up  so  as  to  deceive  your  eyes, 
and  make  himself  pass  off  before  you  as  a spruce 


young  felloAV — after  all,  mj'  dear  madam,  that  is 
not  tlic  question.  May  1 venture,  with  your  con- 
sent, to  imt  a question  or  two  to  Isabella?  Yon 
know  I never  interfere  in  your  affixirs  except  for  a 
reasonable  purpose,  and  1 think  that  now  parti- 
cularly I am  warranted  in  doing  so.” 

“ I have  always  found  you  very  reasonable  and 
friendly,  I don’t  deny  it,”  said  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
“ but  I think  in  this  matter  you  are  not — however, 
I don’t  object  to  your  asking  Bella  any  questions 
you  please,  only  1 certainly  shall  insist — ■” 

“ Pray  don’t  insist  on  anything  until  you  hear 
what  her  answers  are,”  interruj)ted  Sir  John. 
“ And  now,  my  dear  Bell,”  he  said,  taking  the 
trembling  girl’s  hand,  as  if  to  reassure  her,  “let 
me  entreat  you  to  answer  mo  candidly  aud/ear- 
leasly  in  the  questions  which  I have  undertaken  to 
ask  you.  Shall  I begin?” 

“ Yes — I — yes,”  was  the  incoherent  answer. 

“ First,  then,  it  is  known  to  us  all  that  Major 
Van  Homrigh  is  a suitor  for  this  hand  that  is  now 
treudxling  in  mine.  Do  you  love  him  at  present?” 
“ N — no,”  was  the  low  response. 

“ Do  you  think  you  ev'er  can  love  him  well 
enough  to  marry  him?” 

“ Of  course  she  can  if  she  tries — ” ** 

“ Nay,  my  dear  madam,  let  her  answer  for  her- 
self,” said  Sir  John,  in  answer  to  this  interruption. 

“ I am  sure — perfectly  sure — I never,  never 
can,”  replied  poor  Isabella,  with  a beseeching  look 
at  her  frowning  parent. 

“ So  tar  so  well,”  went  on  the  querist.  “ And 
now,  dearest  Isabella,  answer  my  next  question,  I 
entreat  of  you,  with  equal  candour.  Do  you  love 
another?” 

it  j 

“ Pray  go  on.”  He  pressed  her  hand  encour- 
agingly. 

“ 1 — do,”  the  cheek  flushed  and  the  beautiful 
head  drooped  as  she  made  the  admission. 

“Am  I right  in  pointing  to  my  young  friend 
Henry  Temple,  as  the  person  who  has  succeeded 
in  winning  your  love  ?” 

“ Yes — ymu  are — it  is,”  once  more  fitltered 
Isabella.  • 

“ And  although  he  is  comparatively  a poor  man, 
you  would  be  content  to  accept  him  as  your  hus- 
band before  this  rich  major — before  all  the  world?” 
“ Yes — I would,”  was  the  'reply,  made  in  a 
firmer  voice. 

“ There,  Mrs.  Shenvood,”  said  Sir  John,  turn- 
ing to  her,  “ now  the  secret  is  out.  Bella  cannot 
love  two  at  a time,  and  she  prefers  youth  and 
competence  to  age  and  luxury.  I am  not  the  man 
to  blame  her  for  doing  so,  and  I hope  you  will  be 
equally  considerate.” 
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“ I certainly  never  will  consent,  sir,  that  she 
should  throw  herself  away  on  a — a mere  adven- 
turer, who ” 

“ Nay,  iny  dear  madam,”  interjected  Sir  John, 
“ yon  forget  that  he  is  my  friend — my  guest — 
that  it  was  at  my  house  Isabella  first  met  this 
j'oung  gentleman  whom  you  call  an  adventurer, 
but  who,  in  reality,  is  anything  rather  than  that. 
True  it  is,  in  a mere  worldly  sense,  he  is  not  as 
good  a match  for  your  daughter  as  she  really 
deserves,  or  as  you  might  have  been  led  to  expect. 
But  he  is  a man  of  birth,  breeding,  honor,  and 
talent ; for  all  this  I pledge  myself,  and  if  she  is 
content  to  overlook  his  want  of  wealth ” 

“ Why  he  told  me  himself  that  he  had  not  five 
hundred  a year  in  the  world;  and  Isabella,  the 
fool,  knows  that  it  is  so,”  said  Mrs.  Sherwood  in- 
dignantly. 

“Granted  that  it  is  so,”  replied  Sir  John; 
“ still  five  hundred  a year  can  be  increased  by  in- 
dustry, or  with  good  management  it  may  go  as  far 
as  Isabella’s  humble  wishes  may  reach.  We — I 
speak  for  all  your  sons  and  daughters  as  well  as 
myself—  we  are  quite  satisfied  to  admit  this  young 
man  amongst  us,  and  loving  Bella  as  we  do,  truly 
and  dearly  every  one  of  us,  we  are  delighted  that 
she  has  made  so  worthy  a choice,  and  that  she  has 
evinced  no  sort  of  interested  feeling  in  doing  so. 
I speak  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  rest,  and  by 
their  express  desire,  when  I solicit  you  to  give  up 
this  foolish  old  fellow  and  his  presumptuous  ad- 
dresses, and  to  receive  Henry  Temple  as  your 
son.’’ 

It  was  a bitter  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood; but  after  some  further  conversation  with 
Sir  John,  she  saw  that  she  must  quarrel  with  him 
and  all  her  family  if  she  insisted  on  an  alliance 
with  the  major.  She  did  not  give  in  suddenly, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  several  days  after 
that  Henry  Temple  was  invited  to  a formal  dinner, 
at  which  all  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  sons  and  daughters 
were  the  guests,  and  permitted  to  make  his  ad- 
vances in  form. 

No  one  could  put  a better  face  on  an  inevitable 
misfortune  than  the  shrewd  mother  of  the  innocent 
and  disinterested  Isabella  Sherwood;  and  as  the 
disagi'eeable  affair  must  take  place  she  made  the 
best  of  the  matter,  and,  all  things  considered,  re- 
ceived the  unwelcome  intruder  remarkably  well. 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a pretence  for 
treating  the  young  man  with  disres])cct,  nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  did  he,  seem  to  be  a person  with 
whom  even  a woman  of  the  world  would  alto- 
gether like  to  ([uarrel.  No  ]ier.son  could  be  more 
gentle  or  gentlemanly;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there, 
was  a quiet  self-possession  ahont  him — a lofty  air 


of  independence,  which,  coupled  with  a very  dis- 
tinguished personal  appearance,  made  those  with 
whom  he  spoke  or  associated  perfectly  aware  of 
his  claims  to  consideration,  and  warned  them  that 
his  perfect  gentleness  of  manner  might  be  sud- 
denly converted  into  a very  different  appearance, 
if  necessity  or  provocation  required  the  change. 
It  sti’uck  Mrs.  Sherwood,  also,  that  every  one 
around  her,  including  the  rich  Sir  John,  treated 
him  with  a very  marked  and  particular  respect, 
and  seeing  this  she  was  the  better  satisfied  to 
follow  the  exanq)le  of  so  many  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  oracles  of  fashion,  and  of  course  of  wis- 
dom. Perhaps  his  own  perfect  ease  of  manner 
and  absence  of  diffidence  in  her  presence,  and  his 
quiet,  but  lover-like  attentions  to  the  delighted 
Isabella,  who  had  given  up  so  much  for  his  sake, 
contributed  to  increase  her  condescension  to  him, 
and,  at  all  events,  it  was  remarked  by  all  that  she 
was  “ bent  on  making  the  best  of  a bad  bargain,” 
and  as  the  evening  wore  on  she  suffered  him  to 
sit  beside  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
even  entered  into  a very  familiar  conversation  with 
him  touching  his  family  affairs. 

“ Many  years  ago,”  she  said  to  him,  in  a sort 
of  drawing  out  way,  “ I remember  hearing  my 
poor  dear  Sherwood  speak  of  being  retained  as 
counsel  for  a Jlr.Temple — the  Honorable  Augustus 
Temple — who  Avas  afterwards  Lord  Aldriugham, 
in  a very  complicated  law  suit.  You,  I dare  say, 
are  in  no  Avays  related  to  his  lordship?” 

“Yes,  I am;  but  the  Lord  Aldriugham,  for 
Avhom  Mr.  Shenvood  was  counsel,  is  long  since 
dead;  of  course  you  are  aware  of  that?” 

“ Yes,  I heard  of  it,  of  course,”  replied  Mrs. 
Shenvood,  who  Avas  never  guilty  of  iJeading  igno- 
rance relatiA'e  to  the  movements  of  nobility.  “ He 
left  children,  did  he  not?” 

“ Only  one  son.” 

“ Bless  me!  to  be  sure — ^just  so;  noAv  I recol- 
lect. The  son  has  been  for  years  a minor;  how 
prodigiously  rich  he  Avill  be  Avhen  he  comes  of 
age!” 

“ He  Avas  of  age  tAA  O or  three  weeks  ago.” 

“ They  say  he  is  rather  a curious  person ; don’t 
they?” 

“In  what  particular?  You  mean  eccentric — 
is  it?” 

“Yes;  he  has  been  AA-andering  abroad,  and 
spending  his  money  in  making  all  sorts  of  odd  col- 
lections— statues,  and  stones,  and  pictures,  and 
things.” 

Young  Tem])le  laughed  heartily  at  Mrs.  Sher- 
Avood’s  notions  of  eccentricity. 

“ Besides,  some  bodyor  other  told  me — 1 think 
it  Avas  yon.  Sir  .lohn — that  he  is,  or  Avas,  for  traA'cl 
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niiiy  have  improved  liim,  a strange,  a^\kward  sort 
of  person.” 

“ I did  not  say  awkward,  iny  dear  madam,”  re- 
plied Sir  John,  a little  hastily. 

“ Yon  eertainly  said  strange;  and  I dare  say 
you  were  perfectly  right.  A young  nobleman 
must  be  a strange  creature  to  be  wandering  away 
in  the  east,  when  he  might  remain  at  home,  lead 
the  fashions,  and  settle  down  as  a happy  and  re- 
spectable married  man.” 

1 dare  say  Lord  Aldringham  may  think  as  you 
do,  Mrs.  Sherwood,”  replied  Temple,  laughing; 
“ for  he  has  come  home,  and  he  does  intend  to 
marry  almost  immediately.” 

“ Indeed  I Then  we  shall  have  a neighbour  the 
more ; Aldringham  Park  is  only  a few  miles  off. 
The  property  runs  with  Sir  John  Ferny’s,”  re- 
plied ]\Irs.  Sherwood.  “You  know  him,  do  you?’’ 
“ As  well  as  I know  any  one.” 

Is  he  hospitable?’’ 

“ I undertake  to  say  that  he  will  be  always 
happy  to  see  so  respectable  a person  as  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood,” was  the  reply. 

“ And  his  wife — what  a fortunate  girl  she  must 
bel  who  is  she — noble  of  course?” 

“Why — no;  and  although  you  have  called  her 
fortunate,  strange  enough,  even  yet,  she  does  not 
know  of  her  good  fortune,  if  it  be  called  so,  and 
does  not  think  of  it  either.” 

“ Rather  strange — is  it  not?”  replied  Mrs.  Sher- 
W'ood,  incredulously. 

“ Yet  not  more  strange  than  true,  for  all  that,” 
said  Temple.  “ The  fact  is,  the  young  lord,  with 
all  his  w'ealth,  is  somewhat  diffident  of  his  other 
attractions,  and  having  seen  a very  lovely  girl  in 
company  with  a friend  of  his,  he,  in  concert  with 
said  friend,  formed  a project  to  entrap  her.” 
“Entrap!  what  a word.” 

“ He  laid  himself  out  to  play  the  agreeable,  in 
other  w'ords,  and  under  a false  name  and  position 
he  did  his  best  to  win  her,  and  he  succeeded.” 

“A  perfect  romance!  Go  on.’’ 

“ There  is  very  little  more  to  be  told,”  replied 
Temple;  “at  first  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
objected  to  the  match ; but,  at  length,  her  good 
sense,  and  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  conquered  her 
repugnance,  and  she  not  only  consented  but  also 
received  him  on  very  friendly  terms;  in  fact, 
pretty  much  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  receive 
me  this  evening.” 

“ And — but  you  have  not  told  me  the  name  of 
the  lady  who  was  thus  singularly  courted?”  said 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  in  a little  flutter  of  she  knew'  not 
what  sort  of  indefinite  sensations. 

“ Can  you  not  guess?”  demanded  Temple. 

“ No;  how  could  I?”  responded  Mrs.  Shenvood. 


“ Shall  1 introduce  you  to  her  ?”  he  said,  stand- 
ing up. 

“ Certainly — if  you  please.” 

He  advanced  to  Isabella,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
he  led  the  bewdldered  girl  up  to  her  mother,  and 
said — 

“ Here,  then,  madam,  is  the  object  of  his  love 
and  of  his  little  romance ; he  wished  to  be  loved 
for  himself,  and  he  is  so ; and  having  w'on  this 
dear  hand  as  a plain  commoner,  and  a poor  one, 
he  must  endeavour  in  a higher  sphere  to  prove 
that  he  is  worthy  of  it.”  He  kissed  the  hand  gal- 
lantly and  tenderly  as  he  concluded. 

“ Then  you then  you  arc ” Mrs.  Sher- 

wood could  not  end  the  interrogation  from  surprise 
and  delight. 

“ 1 am  Lord  Aldringham,  madam,”  he  said, 
bowing,  “ and  among  my  other  eccentricities  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  deceived 
ijouP 

She  was  speechless  for  a moment.  To  use  a 
phrase  of  her  own,  in  relating  the  occuiTence  af- 
terwards, “ you  could  have  knocked  her  downi 
with  a feather;”  but  she  soon  recovered,  and  in 
the  jfleuitude  of  her  subsequent  attentions  to  “his 
lordship,”  she  endeavoured  to  make  ample  amends 
for  her  distaste  to  plain  Henry  Temple. 


51  Cnit  €'nlf. 

There  is  no  affection  comparable  to  that  of  a mo- 
ther. The  heart  of  woman  is  replete  wdth  so 
many  gushing  sympathies,  and  capable  of  such 
lasting  love,  that,  once  fixed  on  any  object,  that 
object  possesses  it  completely  and  irrevocably. 
But,  w'hen  bestowed  on  a favourite  child,  even 
unworthy  of  her  love — though  it  should  have  dis- 
obeyed her  precepts,  renounced  all  ties  of  filial 
reverence,  even  violated  the  law's  of  God,  she  still 
loves  it,  though  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  de- 
gradation; she  still  fondly  clings  to  the  hope  of 
its  amendment,  and  keeps  still  for  it  a home  in 
her  heart,  when  it  has  become  the  scorn  and  out- 
cast of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  what  an 
inconceivable  extent  then  does  it  not  grow',  when 
that  love  is  reciprocated  by  an  object  fully  deserv- 
ing, by  its  virtues,  even  the  full  meed  of  that 
tenderness?  Yet,  admirable  as  this  feeling  is,  and 
founded  on  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  in  our 
fallen  nature,  it  is  often  carried  to  a blameable 
excess.  I do  not  .«peak  of  that  excess  which,  by 
a strange  distortion  of  vision,  catises  the  parent  to 
regard  the  vices  of  the  child  as  virtues.  This  is, 
at  first  glance,  reprehensible;  but  I allude  to  the 
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complete  absoiption  of  love  often  centered  in  a 
child,  so  as  to  cause  a forgetfulness  of  the  love 
owing  to  the  Creator ; and  to  that  excessive  repin- 
ing and  inconsolahle  grief  which  are  the  usual 
consequences  of  the  deprivation  of  the  beloved 
object — a deprivation  intended  to  pnnish  this 
overweening  aftection,  and,  by  a wholesome  chas- 
tening, to  ilirect  it  to  Him,  who  alone  is  worthy 
of  it,  and  to  whom  alone  it  is  due.  These  reflec- 
tions were  caused  by  calling  to  remembrance  a 
transaction  of  real  life,  which,  witnessed  in  my 
boyhood,  and  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory, 
I shall  now  briefly  relate,  as  it  fully  exemplifies 
the  preceding  remarks. 

In  a pretty  considerable  town  in  the  South 
dwelt  a lady  with  two  daughters.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  personal  and  mental  endowments; 
but  amongst  these  latter  an  almost  masculine 
vigour  of  mind  was  remarkable.  Circumstances 
had  separated  her  fi-om  her  husband,  and  then,  all 
the  deep  affection  of  which  such  a nature  is  capa- 
ble became  concentrated  on  her  darling  children. 
T’o  their  education  and  advancement  in  life  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind  were  devoted,  and  Avith  their 
happiness  her  own  was  completely  identified. 
Every  advantage  that  wealth  and  the  most  care- 
ful attention  could  procure,  Avas  freely  lavished  on 
them;  and  their  engaging  manners  and  amiable 
dispositions  well  repaid  all  the  ))ains  taken  in 
their  culture.  They  Averc  early  sent  to  an  excel- 
lent seminary;  and  there  the  amiable  SAveetuess 
of  their  tempers  captivated  the  affection  of  their 
companions,  and  the  eulogiums  AAmn  by  the  supe- 
rior quickness  of  their  talents,  flattered  the  heart 
of  a mother  already  too  proud  of  the  virtue  aud 
beauty  of  her  children. 

Just  as  the  elder  had  attained  her  eighteenth 
year,  she  Avas  taken  home  by  her  mother,  Avho 
had  endured,  Avith  difficulty,  the  short  absence 
from  her  side,  rendered  necessary  by  residence  at 
school.  She  had  not  long  repaid  all  the  attention 
bestoAved  on  her  education,  nor  had  the  mother's 
heart  long  fed  on  the  admiration  Avhich  her 
daughter’s  virtues  and  charms  elicited  from  all 
Avho  came  Avithin  the  sphere  of  their  inlluencc, 
Avhen  this  fair  and  blooming  girl  Avas  stricken 
doAvn  on  the  bed  of  fever.  Naturally  of  a healthy 
constitution,  she  long  Avrestled  Avith  the  spoiler 
for  existence.  The  mother  Avas  horror-struck 
Avhen  she  became  aware  of  the  dangerous  state  of 
h(!r  daughter.  All  had  smiled  so  fiiirly  before  this 
dreadful  bloAv,  and  the  future  had  sccmetl  so  cer- 
tainly to  promise  but  one  long  vista  of  hai)piness, 
that  she  could  not  for  a moment  endure  the  sup- 
position that  the  life  of  her  darling  child  \A^as  in 
imminent  danger.  Ilut  she  Avas  soon  undeceived. 


Few,  indeed,  can  resist  tlie  conviction  of  the  loss 
of  a beloved  object,  avIicu  the  cold,  clayey  hand  no 
more  res))onds  to  the  ])rescnce  of  affection,  Avhen 
those  lustrous  eyes,  that  beamed  forth  love  and 
happiness,  grow  dull  and  glassy,  and  “ Avithout 
speculation:”  and  could  there  still  remain  any 
shade  of  doubt  in  the  distracted  mind  of  the 
bereaved  one,  the  uncaitlily  sound  of  the  clay,  as 
it  rattles  on  the  coffin-lid,  dispels  the  last  linger- 
ing ray  of  hope,  and  convinces  us  that  we  are 
alone  in  this  world.  I aaTII  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  mother’s  grief,  Avhen  she  thus  saw  her  fair  and 
beautiful  daughter  hun-ied  to  the  grave,  “ like  a 
something  foul  and  mean,”  and  all  the  superstruc- 
ture of  hopes  she  had  raised  so  high,  thus  crum- 
ble, at  one  blow,  into  dust.  Long,  indeed,  did 
she  sit  like  “ Kacliel  mourning  for  her  children, 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  were 
not.” 

Time,  at  length,  alleviated  her  affliction — ,feAv 
things,  indeed,  can  resist  his  poAA^er — and  the 
other  girl  now  claimed  all  the  affection  before 
divided  Avith  her  sister.  The  mother,  having  noAv 
nought  else  to  love,  became  still  more  closely 
attached  to  this  amiable  girl,  and  seemed  to  have 
eyes  only  to  admire  her,  a mind  only  to  provide 
for  her  Avelfare,  and  a he.art  only  to  love  her. 
Happiness  again  beamed  on  her  path;  and  though 
the  recollection  of  the  past  sometimes  caused  a 
pang,  yet  it  Avas  checked  by  the  thought  of  the 
consolation  she  found  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  her  remaining  daughter. 
Hut,  unsearchable  are  the  Avays  of  Providence  ! 
On  her,  also,  had  death  set  his  seal;  and  soon  the 
languid  frame,  the  hectic  flush,  and  the  tottering 
step,  too  ])lainly  told  the  fatal  secret,  that  con- 
sumption, that  sloAv,  but  sure  destroyer,  Avas  first 
sapping  the  current  of  her  existence.  Every  re- 
source that  medical  skill  could  suggest  Avas  put  in 
action  to  avert  the  calamity.  She  was  meAved  up 
in  her  apartment,  that  no  breath  of  air  might 
enter,  to  extinguish  the  flickering  flame  of  her 
life;  she  Avas  visited  by  the  best  physicians  pro- 
curable, Avho  consulted  and  re-consulted  to  no 
])urpose;  for  the  disease  batlled  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  its  victim  sank  gradually,  but  steadily, 
to  the  grave.  1 remember  avcII  to  have  seen  her 
about  this  time,  and  though  then  a mere  child,  her 
appearance  is  yet  vividly  present  to  my  mind. 
She  Avas  reclining  on  a sofa,  and  seemed  so  lan- 
guid and  faint,  that  the  exertion  of  speaking  Avas 
plainly  distressing.  Her  complexion  Avas  of  a 
transjAarent  Avhiteness,  save  the  slight  unnatural 
tinge  of  rod  on  her  ebeeck,  A\  liich  so  plainly  told 
Avhat  fell  destroy(>r  Avas  making  her  his  i>rey. 
Her  eyes,  large  iind  lustrous  black  once,  sparkled 
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with  excitonicut,  but,  alas!  not  tho  excitement  of 
youthful  vigour,  but  a false  radiance,  caused  by 
the  fever  of  consumption,  wild,  unearthly,  and 
fearful  to  behold.  She  smiled  faintly,  ■when 
assured  she  looked  better  than  on  the  previous 
day,  and  stated,  in  low,  calm  tones,  her  conviction 
that  she  was  fiist  dying.  But  sound  religious 
))rinciples  had  taken  too  deep  root  in  her  heart,  to 
allow  a moment’s  repining  at  being  thus  rudely 
snatched  away,  when  this  world  offered  nought 
but  unchequered  happiness; 'and  she  grieved  only 
when  she  thought  of  the  affliction  her  death  wouhl 
cause  her  mother.  But  as  to  her,  she  neither 
could  nor  -would  be  persuaded  that  she  -was  about 
to  lose  her  only  stay  and  comfort.  “ It  could  not 
be  possible — God  woffld  not  leave  her  so  entirely 
desolate.”  He  did,  however.  A few  days  after 
my  mournful  visit,  I saw  her  again,  but  now  in 
the  habiliments  of  the  tomb,  her  features  calm  as 
before,  but  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  death ; 
and  she  soon  slept  in  the  same  tomb  'with  her 
beloved  sister. 

The  mother  was  distracted  before ; she  was  now 
frantic.  Her  grief  was  of  that  painfully  excessive 
nature,  the  exhibition  of  which  even  the  fondest 
friends  of  the  afflicted  must  avoid:  a grief  spurn- 
ing sympathy,  whose  only  consolation  is  indul- 
gence, and  w’hose  only  termination,  death.  AVhen 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  abroad,  she 
used  to  repair,  during  the  calm  summer  evenings, 
to  the  old  churchyard,  where  her  fair  children 
were  mouldering  into  dust.  There  she  used  to 
sit,  and  gaze  for  hours  on  their  grave,  and  anon 
weep,  and  then  pray,  and  then  Aveep  again.  It 
was  a heart-rending  sight  to  see  a woman  of  such 
a vigorous  intellect  so  completely  crushed  by  an 
affliction,  which,  though  the  heaviest,  perhaps, 
that  human  nature  could  experience,  yet,  should 
have  been  to  a truly  religious  mind,  only  a cause 
for  humbling  itself  beneath  the  chastening  hand  of 
Pro-vidence.  One  evening,  engaged  in  some  boy- 
ish sport,  I happened  to  pass  through  that  part 
of  the  churchyard  where  she  sat,  indulging  her 
melancholy  mood.  'She  called  me  to  her,  and 
I was  on  the  point  of  obeying;  but  when  I saw 
the  strange  expression  of  grief  so  strongly  depicted 
in  her  countenance,  a strange  fear  seized  my  child- 
ish heart,  and,  though  she  had  ever  been  a dear 
friend,  I could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  fly  away, 
and  hastened  to  join  my  companions,  and  tell  the 
strange  sight' I had  seen.  Often  after,  when  call- 
ing this  circumstance  to  mind,  did  I feel  a bitter 
pang  of  i-egret  for  having  added  to  the  soitow  of 
one  so  lone,  so  comfortless,  so  reft  of  all  she  had 
loved.  But,  human  nature  could  not  long  endure 
such  excessive  grief — she  sank  gradually  under  its 


pressure,  and,  to  use  the  common,  but  expressive 
j)hrase,  died  of  a broken  heart.  , 

Need  we  draw  the  moral? 


€\}t  ylnkiiDuni  Ibarlii. 

There  is  a world  we  have  not  seen. 

And  time  can  ne’er  that  world  destroy, 

Wiore  mortal  footsteps  hath  not  been. 

Nor  car  hath  caught  its  sounds  of  joy. 

Tliere  is  a region  lovelier  far 

Tlian  sages  know  or  poets  sing, — 

Brighter  than  Summer’s  beauties  are. 

And  softer  than  the  tints  of  Spring. 

There  is  a world  -ivith  blessings  blest, 
Beyond  what  prophets  e’er  foretold ; 

Nor  might  the  tongue  of  angel  guest 
A picture  of  that  world  unfold. 

It  is  aU  holy  and  serene, 

The  land  of  glory  and  repose  ! 

No  darkness  dims  the  radiant  scene. 

Nor  sorrow’s  tear  within  it  flows. 

It  is  not  fann’d  by  Summer’s  gale, — 

’Tis  not  refreshed  by  vernal  showers; 

It  never  needs  the  moonbeams  pale. 

Nor  there  are  known  the  evening  hours. 

No — no ! — this  rvorld  is  ever  bright 
With  azure  radiance  :ill  its  own  ; 

The  streams  of  uncreated  light 

Plow  round  from  the  eternal  throne. 

There  forms  that  mortals  may  not  see, 

Too  glorious  for  the  eye  to  trace. 

And  clad  in  peerless  majesty, 

Move  with  unalterable  grace. 

In  vain  the  philosophic  eye 

May  seek  to  view  the  fair  abode, 

Or  find  it  in  the  curtained  sky — 

It  is  the  dwelling  place  of  God ! 

Limerick,  Dec.  10.  J.  O’C. 


Love  is  like  a river — why  ? 

It  sometimes  flows  away  ; 

Love  is  like  a clieerful  giver — why? 

Its  gifts  are  welcome  when  they  stay. 

Love  is  like  a sunbeam — wherefore  ? 

Because  it  warms  as  well  as  glow's ; 
Love  is  like  a sliadow, — therefore, 

Seize  it  ere  it  goes. 


K. 
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€ljt  Sfiiisnii  nf  tjjt  Ciiiit. 

Another  year  lias  passed  over  tliee,  gentle  reader, 
and  is  now  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Dost  thou 
think  lightly  of  its  fleeting?  It  was  a year  of  thy 
life ; thou  art  a year  farther  from  thy  youth — a year 
nearer  to  thy  grave.  Didst  thou  watch  with  the 
last  hours  of  the  bygone  year?  and  didst  thou,  as 
the  bell  sounded  their  knell,  part  them  as  with 
friends  we  part  that  we  are  to  see  never,  oh! 
never  more?  or,  longing  to  hail  the  coming  child 
of  time,  didst  thou  chide  their  delay?  Surrowfid 
though  thou  wert,  or  anxious, — the  old  year  is 
dead  1 The  midnight  wind  that  shook  thy  chamber 
casement,  and  then  darted  away  with  such  a wild, 
wailing,  lonely  howl,  was  the  voice  of  its  requiem, 
and  it  is  no  more!  Many  a tale,  strange  and 
wonderful,  might  be  told  by  that  dead  year,  if  it 
were  given  a voice  that  humanity  might  under- 
stand, and  assuming  a shape,  could  it  come  forth 
from  the  dim  shadow  land,  and  stand  revealed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  men.  Besides 
its  own  life  upon  the  earth  and  skies,  how  much 
has  it  not  been  to  the  lives  of  mankind,  the  life 
that  dwelleth  in  the  good  hearts  and  the  evil! 
Has  it  not  seen  the  cradle  and  the  grave?  the 
newly  living,  the  dying,  and  the  dead?  as  well  as 
the  green  grass,  and  the  wild-flower,  and  the  leafy 
forest,  and  the  flashing  stream?  Hath  not  its 
path  been  as  well  amid  the  crowded  ways,  the 
loathsome  hovels,  and  squalid  dens,  where  vice 
and  misery  are,  as  upon  the  mountain,  and  in  the 
valley,  and  by  the  lonely  lake?  and  hath  it  not 
heard  other  voices,  from  which  a sadder  tale  and 
a darker  lesson  could  be  learned  than  the  song 
voices  of  the  waving  wood,  and  the  dancing  river, 
and  the  evening  breeze?  Truly  could  it  give 
light  to  many  a gloomy  story,  hidden  in  the  silent 
tomb,  or  in  the  voiceless  criminality  of  many  a 
guilty,  fearful  breast!  Aud  to  thyself,  gentle 
reader,  what  remembrances  has  it  becpieathed,  of 
joy,  of  hope,  of  faith,  of  love,  perhaps  of  sorrow ! 
wiiatevcr  memories  it  hath  left  with  thee,  that 
comi)auion  of  part  of  thy  journey  of  life  hath 
departed;  and  thou  turnest  to  a new  guide  for  thy 
way%  How  dost  thou  hail  the  coming  of  the  new 
year?  Is  it  in  hoi)C  or  in  grief?  Oh!  be  it  in 
hope!  Although  in  the  festive  hour,  amid  the 
happy  and  beloved  ones  that  gather  round  the 
glowing  hearth,  there  may  be  some  dear  form  we 
seek  for  in  vain — one  link  riven  and  gone,  perhaps, 
the  brightest — from  the  shining  chain  that  binds 
us  here  below;  though,  amid  the  gladsome  chiming 
of  the  merry  voices  there  may  be  one  we  hear  not, 
and  will  never  hear  more;  though  there  be  one 


name  whose  accents  fall  u])on  our  ears  as  a hymn, 
holy,  and  solemn,  and  saintlike,  and  the  heaving 
bosom,  the  quivering  lip,  and  tearful  eye,  be  the 
only  answer  it  calls  forth;  and  then  from  the 
joyous  home  the  lone  heart  goes  forth  in  thought 
amid  the  storm,  and  the  pelting  rain,  and  the  dark- 
some night,  to  pour  out  its  love  by  the  cold  grave, 
where  the  grass  is  green  and  long,  and  over  which 
the  dark  trees  wave  aud  moan,  as  if  for  the  dead. 
But  it  is  not  in  sorrow  or  with  wailing  we  should 
recal  the  memories  of  those  beloved  ones  we  see 
no  more  below  ; true  it  is,  the  swelling  heart  will 
betimes  throb  painfully  and  difficult,  filled  up  with 
yearning  for  the  lost;  and  the  companionless  affiec- 
tion  that  goes  out — as  the  dove  of  old  went  out 
from  the  ark — amid  the  wreck  of  many  a high 
hope,  in  a cold  world  that  seems  so  desolate 
and  lonely,  may  find  no  place  whereon  to  rest; 
yet,  still  may  it  gather,  like  her,  a living  branch, 
fresh  and  green,  and  bear  it  to  its  own  dwelling, 
a token  of  peace.  Oh!  surely  no  shadow  of 
earthly  grief  should  cast  its  gloom  across  the 
bright  thoughts  that  restore  us  the  good,  the 
loved,  the  true!  Let  us  not  mourn,  then,  for 
those  who  are  gone  a while  before  us,  and  sleep 
so  calmly  that  quiet  and  unbroken  sleep  that 
“knows  not  waking”  to  the  ills  of  life  again; 
but  rather — while  sitting  round  the  fii’eside,  where 
they  have  often  sat,  when  in  the  places  they  have 
blessed  with  their  presence  gathered  together,  avc 
hail  spirits,  loving  and  faithful,  gaining  strength 
from  those  dear  memories  that  hallow  each  familiar 
spot,  as  blessings  hallow — let  us  reflect  around  the 
peace  that  shineth  upon  us,  faint  and  smiling, 
■from  above  the  stars.  And  when  we  pass  out 
again  unto  our  avocations,  amid  the  ways  of  life, 
and  amongst  our  fellow-men,  let  us  look  with  a 
kiridlier  eye  upon  all  we  see,  for  even  amongst 
these  was  their  mission.  Thus,  day  after  day  be- 
coming wiser,  and  better,  and  stronger,  we  shall 
have  showed  ourselves  not  unworthy  of  them,  by 
our  practice  of  the  lesson  they  taught;  and  our 
lives,  enriched  by  the  unfailing  fountain  of  love, 
shall  glide  along  by  the  shores  of  time,  deep,  and 
wide,  and  calm,  until  their  destiny  be  fulfilled,  and 
they  sink  at  length  into  the  bosom  of  the  great 
ocean  of  eternity. 

With  the  iuliuoncc  of  such  thoughts  iqion  thee, 
listen,  oh  ! reader,  as  thou  wouldst  listen  to  the 
voice  of  one  of  those  of  whom  I have  spoken; 
listen,  and  thou  wilt  hear  coming  from  afar  off — 
floating  over  the  silent  waters  of  the  everlasting — 
in  angel  tones,  echoed  from  the  spirit-land,  the 
benison  1 breathe  for  thee — the  benison  of  the 
time — A iiAiTY  NEW  year! 


.1.  c.  \y. 
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BY  run  I-ATK  OEUAI.I)  OIUI  TIN. 

CIIAriKIi  IV. 

Complaints  Yvore  made  in  Parliament  of  llie  cruel 
conduct  of  Mr.  A'illiers,  wlio  was  assailed  by  one 
political  I'arty  and  defended  by  another,  n ho  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  the  best  landlords  that  ever 
lived,  and  both  sides  were  equally  well  jnoved, 
and  equally  nell  advocated,  and  the  English 
people  didn’t  know  Yvhich  to  believe,  so  every  one 
believed  Avhat  suited  the  vietvs  of  his  own  party ; 
and  those  who  had  no  party,  believed  neither,  and 
did  not  care  which  Avas  the  true  story.  And 
then  the  Scotchman  Avas  shot  in  the  process  of  the 
“ transeetion,”  AA'hich  produced  no  consternation. 
Some  people  said,  it  Avas  because  of  his  religion, 
Avhich  others  contended  must  be  a total  mistake, 
inasmuch  as  it  Avas  notorious  that  he  had  had  none. 
T'hen  ten  people  Averc  taken  up,  and  hanged  for  the 
murder,  not  one  of  Avhom  kneiv  anything  about 
it,  and  speeches  Avere  made  in  the  House,  much 
longer  and  more  fiirious  than  before,  Avhich  Avere 
printed  Avith  a gieat  many  oh!  oh's!  and  loud 
cheers,  and  Mr.  A^illiers  was  more  praised  and 
abused  than  ever,  and  outrages  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  English  newspapers  Avaxed  wrath 
on  the  barbarity  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the 
French  journals  had  eloquent  “ leaders”  on  the 
rising  energies  of  “la  Liberte  en  Irlande;’’  and 
in  the  mean  time  hunger,  sickness,  and  cold,  sent 
one  after  another  of  Mr.  Yilliers’  quondam  tenants 
to  the  “ cold  comfort  of  the  grave,”  Avhere  they 
remained  perfectly  contented,  and  never  after  gave 
the  least  trouble  to  him,  or  to  any  one  el.se,  unless 
it  might  be,  perhaps,  that  their  memory  was  a 
little  troublesome  uoav  and  then,  Avhen  he  happened 
to  be  alone  and  out  of  spirits. 

But  what  must  have  been  a considerable  relief 
to  Mr.  Villiers  amid  all  these  annoyances,  the 
improv'ement  in  his  estate  Avent  rapidly  fonvard, 
under  the  superiuteudance  of  a fellow-countryman, 
of  the  noble  and  undaunted  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  “transeetion.”  In  lien  of  the  squalid  ham- 
lets, and  its  ill-clad  population,  extensive  pas- 
ture and  tillage  fields  now  occupied  the  soil, 
and  not  only  excluded  the  appearance  of  po- 
verty, but  produced  a considerable  increase  of 
income.  This,  in  the  course  of  some  years, 
enabled  Mr.  Villiers  to  render  Villiers  Grove  one 
of  the  most  elegant  residences  in  the  country.  The 
beautiful  and  romantic  demesne  Arms  surrounded 
by  a high  wall,  Avithin  Avhich  no  beggar  Av'as  eA’er 
allowed  to  set  his  foot,  an  arrangement  with  Avhich 
one  Avould  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel,  hatl  the 


]iroprietor  contributed  his  fair  portion  to  their 
sustenance  outside,  but  this  he  unfortunately  did 
not  appear  to  consider  necessary.  Meamvliile,  Mr. 
Villiers  became  a man  of  leading  importance  in 
the  county — took  his  turn  at  the  oflice  of  high- 
sheriff  anil  grand  Jury  foreman,  and  took  a jironii- 
nent  part  in  the  public  business  of  the  county.  He 
was  not,  hoAvever,  Avithout  his  cares:  hi<  eldest  .son, 
and  the  heir  to  his  name  and  fortunes,  began  early 
to  manifest  dispositions  and  opinions  Avidely  at 
variance  Avith  those,  by  Avhich  the  conduct  of  his 
father  had  been  governed,  and  more  in  keeping 
Avith  the  expanding  sinritof  his  time.  He  neither 
shared  the  aristocratic  prejudices  nor  the  theorizing 
selfishness  of  the  jiroprietor  of  Villiers  Grove. 
Educated  at  a fashionable  English  seminary,  and 
subsequently  mixing  freely  in  all  circles,  his  strong 
miud  had  enabled  him  to  see  the  fully  of  applying 
the  jurisprudence  of  by^gone  times  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
to  feel  the  danger  of  obstinately  clinging  to  opi- 
nions, indifferent  as  regarded  abstract  truth,  and 
as  ridiculously  out  of  place  in  his  generation,  as  a 
Queen  Elizabeth  ruff  or  antique  hose  and  doublet  - 
Avould  be  in  the  St.  James’s-street  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  Avas  in  vain  that  his  father 
stormed  and  sought  to  put  him  doAvii  by  authority 
when  he  could  not  alter  his  convictions  by  reason- 
ings. Edmond  Villiers  was  always  respectful  and 
silent  when  he  Avas  commanded  to  be  so,  but  not 
on  that  account  a Avhit  the  more  inclined  to  change 
his  sentiments.  What  especially  grieved  his  father, 
was  the  secret  conviction,  that  Avhen  Edmond 
should  come  into  possession  of  the  pro|)erty,  the 
Avholc  system  of  affairs  at  Villiers  Grove  Ava.s  des- 
tined to  undergo  a total  alteration.  How  often,  in 
the  vain  anguish  of  his  heart,  did  he  wish  tlmt 
his  first  and  second  son,  called  after  himself,  Au- 
gustus, could  be  made  to  change  places,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  privileges  of  primogeniture!  Augu.s- 
tus  was,  indeed,  a different  being  fi-om  his  brother 
Edmond; — his  fiither’s  oj  inions.  his  father’s  feel- 
ings, everything  which  his  father  seemed  to  con- 
sider right,  was  received  by  xAugu.stus  Avitli  the 
most  unquestioning  submission.  So  much  had  he 
the  old  man’s  Avishes,  and  his  brother’s  interest  at 
heart,  that  painful  as  it  is  to  a delicate  mind  to 
assume  the  character  of  a tale-bearer,  every  un- 
guarded speech  or  action  in  which  Edmond  in- 
dulged himself  out  of  the  presence  of  his  father, 
Avas  faithfully  reported  to  the  latter  by  Augustus, 
Avithout  losing  anything  in  the  carriage  that 
could  render  it  a whit  more  palatable.  Unfor- 
tunately, so  far  from  promoting  the  conciliatory 
vicAvs  which,  doubtless,  must  have  prompted  the 
young  gentleman  to  a coqrse  in  itself  so  disagree- 
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able,  the  effect  of  these  commuuications  was  to  acid 
new  exasperation  to  the  discontent  of  Mr.  Villiers, 
and  to  produce  in  his  mind  a feeling  towards  his 
first  born  as  nearly  resembling  hatred  as  could 
possibly  arise  between  individuals  connected  by  so 
close  a natural  tie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cliiti- 
ful  acquiescence  of  Augustus  in  all  his  father’s 
views,  his  bland  and  gentle  manners,  his  imper- 
turbable equanimity,  his  detestation  of  cottier- 
tenants,  his  contempt  of  beggars,  and  his  deeply 
rooted  opposition  to  all  compulsory  provision  for 
the  poor,  gained  more  and  more,  from  day  to  day, 
upon  the  affections  of  the  old  man,  and  added 
poignancy  to  his  regret  at  the  deplorable  oversight 
which  had  sent  his  elder  brother  into  the  world 
before  him.  He  frequently  thought  of  setting 
aside  the  birth-right  of  Edmond  in  the  customary 
legal  way,  but  to  the  preliminary  steps  the  consent 
of  the  heir  at  law  himself  was  essential,  and  what 
hope  was  there  that  it  could  ever  be  obtained?  The 
consciousness  of  his  ultimate  intention  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Mi\  Villiers  to  seek  his 
son’s  concurrence,  and,  if  he  could  have  played 
the  hypocrite  so  far,  the  latter  understood  too  well 
the  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  his  father  to 
place  his  future  prospects  so  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  latter.  But  what  completed  the  dismay  of 
Mr.  Villiers,  and  far  out-stepped  all  that  he  before 
had  heard  to  discompose  him,  was  the  astounding 
intelligence,  which  was  at  length  communicated  to 
him  through  the  same  unfailing  channel,  that 
Edmond  Villiers  had  formed  an  attachment  for, 
and  actually  (as  there  was  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose) made  a proposal  of  marriage  to  the  un- 
known personage  who  bore  the  name  of  Miss 
Erina  Conway,  of  Castle  Tankard.  Miss  Conway ! 
Degradation  beyond  belief ! The  heir  of  Villiers’ 
Grove,  and  a descendant  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (a  title,  by-the-bye,  which  might 
very  fairly  call  for  a marginal  quere,  or  a paren- 
thetical note  of  interrogation)  about  to  form  an 
alliance  with  a nobody  ! a — a — a — . Rage  deprived 
Mr.  Villiers  of  the  jtower  of  finding  a word  to 
designate  her  standing.  However,  the  fact  seemed 
all  but  demonstrated. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  families  at 
Villiers  Grove  and  Castle  Tankaril  were  on  intimate 
terms.  At  the  former  place,  indeed.  Miss  Conway 
was  a general  favourite — the  natural  consequence 
of  her  good  nature,  and  good  humour,  and  good 
sense,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  goodness,  as  hercto- 
fore  abundantly  shown  forth,  not  a little  a.ssisted  by 
lierstill  increasing  loveliness  of  figure  and  of  features, 
rresuming  on  the  intimacy  already  spoken  of, 
Augustus  Villiers,  calling  one  day  at  Castle  Tan- 
karii  and  hearing  that  Miss  Conway  was  in  the 


garden,  went  there  to  seek  lier.  It  was  an  old  garden 
covering  more  than  an  acre,  and  combining  a neat 
grove,  and  orchard,  and  small  pleasure-ground 
within  the  same  enclosure  which  contained  the 
kitchen  and  flower  garden.  Near  the  centre  was 
a labyrinth  of  close  shorn  beech  and  privet,  and 
a grotto,  which  Augustus  knew  to  be  a favouidte 
summer  haunt  of  Miss  Conway.  Thither,  accord- 
ingly, he  hastened.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the 
labyrinth,  however,  when  a low  sound  of  voices 
struck  upon  his  ear.  One  he  soon  recognised  to 
be  that  of  Miss  Conway.  Now,  Augustins  would 
not  for  a wilderness  of  monkies  have  it  supposed 
that  he  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  so  base  an  act 
as  to  listen  to  conversation  which  might  not  be 
intended  for  his  ear,  but  if  people  came  talking 
near  him,  was  he  bound  to  close  his  ears  or  be  so 
rude  as  to  interrupt  their  discourse?  Besides, 
who  knew  what  mischief  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  prevent  by  whatever  knowledge  he  might  thus 
unexpectedly  light  upon  ? In  any  one  else’s  ca.se, 
indeed,  he  woidd  have  condemned  such  an  act  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner;  but  he  calculated  it 
could  be  no  gi-eat  harm  for  him  to  listen,  because 
he  knew  he  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  govern 
the  use  he  should  make  of  what  he  might  hear. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  seat  on  a rustic  bench  a 
few  feet  from  the  place  where  he  first  heard  the 
sounds,  and  on  the  side  of  the  walk  next  to  that 
from  whence  they  proceeded.  Here  he  should 
remain  and  rest  himself.  Let  them  talk  or  not, 
just  as  they  pleased — what  atfair  was  that  of  his? 

They  plea.sed  to  talk,  however,  not  being  aware 
that  so  honourable  a gentleman  was  within  hear- 
ing, and  still  less  suspecting  who  that  honourable 
gentleman  was.  They  approached  very  slowly, 
pausing  at  intervals,  and  at  the  time  their  words 
became  first  distinctly  audible,  the  lady  was  in  the 
act  of  speaking. 

“ Let  me  entreat  of  you,  Mr.  Villiers,”  she  said, 
in  an  earnest  tone,  “ not  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject.  I can  assure  you  it  was  not  without 
the  fullest  reflection,  and  weighing  all  that  you 
urged  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  that  I decided 
on  giving  you  the  answer  of  which  you  complain. 
I have  felt  it  my  duty,  as  I told  you  I should  do, 
to  lay  all  the  circumstances  before  Mrs.  Irwin,  who 
has  always  filled  the  place  of  a mother  to  me — I 
m.ay  well  say  more  than  a mother’s  place — and  she 
entirely  agrees  with  me  in  the  view  I have  felt 
myself  bound  to  take.” 

“ But,  kirs.  Irwin  does  not  know,”  Edmond 
said  hastily,  and,  as  Augustus  thought,  in  deep 
agitation,  “ 1 had  no  o])portunity  of  explaining 
to  her.  Let  me  represent  to  her,  my.sclf.  Miss 
Conway,  before  you  come  to  a decision  that — ” 
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“ I have  already  come  to  it,  Mr.  Villiers.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  mother,  as  I have  ever  called 
her,  knows  everything  material,  and  conld  your 
urgency  prevail  on  her  to  alter  her  determination 
it  conld  not  make  a change  in  mine.  I have  tho- 
roughly considered  the  subject — I have  examined 
my  own  mind — and  what  is  of  no  loss  importance, 
I have  duly  weighed  all  the  circumstances ” . 

“ But,  these  circumstances — oh.  Miss  Conway, 
forgive  my  rudeness  in  interrupting  you — but  1 
know  to  what  yon  allude.  Indeed,  indeed,  you 
are  over  sensitive  in  attributing  to  those  circum- 
stances a weight  whicli  they  do  not  deserve, 
d'here  is  nothing  in  them  to  justify  the  feeling  to 
which  you  yield  ; and  I feel  convinced  that  they 
will  not  continue.” 

“ I feel  all  the  delicacy  and  kindness  of  what 
yon  have  said,  Mr.  Villiers,”  said  the  young  lady; 
“ yon  encourage  my  fondest  earthly  hope,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  certain  to  be  fulfilled.  I hope, 
indeed,  that  those  painful  circumstances  may  not 
continue.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I cannot  blind 
myself  to  my  real  position”  (here  the  speaker’s  voice 
faltered  from  emotion) — “ a nameless,  fortuneless 
being,  solely  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  generous 
benefactors,  on  whom  I have  no  other  claim  than 
the  common  one  which  the  unfortunate  always 
have  upon  the  good.  Your  station  in  society,  Mr. 
Villiers,  is  well  and  plainly  marked — mine  is  not  so. 
We  must  both  remember  that  there  are  others 
whose  feelings  should  be  considered  no  less  than 
our  own.  Your  partiality  prevents  you  from  see- 
ing what  would  be  but  too  apparent  in  their 
eyes ” 

“ What  can  they  say.  Miss  Conway  ?”  Edmond 
interposed  with  impetuosity.  “ It  is  evident  from 
all  the  accounts  we  have  received,  that  yom-  claims 
in  respect  of  birth  are  fully  equal  to  my  own 
— forgive  me  if  the  allusion  gives  you  pain — 
but  do  we  not  know  that  your  parents  were  of  a 
rank — ” 

“ I entreat  of  you,  Mr.  Villiers,”  said  the'  lady, 
in  a voice  which  expressed  much  suffering,  “ not 
to  press  this  subject  further.  I feel  all  the  kind- 
ness of  what  you  say,  but  your  arguments  woiild 
go  for  little  with  others,  and  they  would  not  fail  to 
represent  what  appears  to  you  so  reasonable,  as 
nothing  more  than  a mere  romantic  prepossession. 
Persons  in  your  rank  and  with  your  expectations, 
Mr.  Villiers,  are  not  at  liberty  to  be  guided  solely 
by  their  own  inclinations  in  real  life,  whatever 
license  may  be  accorded  them  in  fiction  and  poetry. 
However  much  we  may  sympathize  with  interest- 
ing no-bodies  in  a novel,  when  we  close  the  book 
our  common  sense  must  tell  us  that  parents  and 
guardians  are,  after  all,  for  the  most,  in  the  right. 


and  that  prudence  is  no  despicable  quality  in  the 
concerns  of  every-day-life,  however  unpleasantly  it 
may  clog  the  progress  of  a story.  The  honour  of 
your  family  and  the  interest  of  a wide  circle  of 
deirendauts  are  to  be  considered,  and  be  assured 
that  I will  never  be  accessary  to  your  risking 
either  the  one  or  the  other.” 

“ Every  word  you  say,”  replied  Edmond  Vil- 
liers, in  a mournful  voice,  “ only  deepens  the  sen- 
timents I already  feel.  It  convinces  me  the  more, 
what  a treasure  it  is  that  you  withhold  from  me.  ’’ 

There  was  a pause  of  some  moments,  after 
which  Edmond  again  broke  silence: — “If  you 
would  even  allow  me  the  consolation  of  knowing,” 
he  said,  with  increased  despondency  of  tone,  “ that 
the  prudential  reasons  you  have  urged  were  the 
only  difficulty  I have  to  contend  with — if  I were 
at  liberty  to  consider  a mistaken  generosity  as  tbe 
sole  cause  of  my  disappointment — that  in  other 
circumstances ” 

“ On  that  subject,  Mr.  Villiers,”  replied  the 
lady  “ you  must  pardon  me,  if  I decline  to  give 
any  other  answer  than  I have  done.  It  were 
useless  to  you  to  know  more,  even  supposing  it 
were  as  you  say.  How  can  you  urge  me  to  en- 
courage a feeling,  which  can  never,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  safely  or  wisely  entertained  ?” 

“ You  do  not,  at  least,”  said  Villiers,  “ deny 
me  the  satisfaction  of  hojnng  that  it  is  so.  I am 
at  liberty  to  believe  that  the  pain  yon  think  it 
right  to  give  me  is  not  owing  to  your  affections 
being  otherwise  engaged.” 

“ You  are — indeed  you  are!”  Miss  Conway 
quickly,  and  almost  eagerly  exclaimed,  “ and  now, 
Mr.  Villiers, -let  me  entreat  of  you  to  be  content 
with  that,  and  if  it  be  possible  let  us  speak  of 
something  else.” 

At  this  instant  the  handsome  features  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Villiers,  who  had  been  listening  all  the 
while  with  an  interest  that  might  be  called  intense, 
underwent  a sudden  contortion,  the  meaning  of 
which  it  would  require  a profound  knowledge  of 
physiognomy  to  decipher,  but  to  the  most  igno- 
rant observer  of  human  countenanees  would  have 
been  directly  the  reverse  of  prejmssessing. 

“ I hope,  in  the  meantime,”  the  young  lady 
continued,  without  pausing — though  we  have  in- 
teiTupted  her  speech  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
grimace  of  Mr.  Augustus — “ I hope  you  will  not, 
from  anything  I have  said,  suppose  me  so  stupid  as 
to  be  insensible  of  the  honour  which  you  have  done 
me.  I know  my  own  position  too  well  not  to  feel 
it  as  deeply  as  it  deserves;  I have  long  felt  grate- 
ful for  your  friendship,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  forfeit  it  by  anything  that  I have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  say.  Let  us  meet  as  usual,  and  strive 
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to  forget  that  this  conversation  has  ever  taken 
place.” 

“ I will  press  it  no  farther,  Miss  Conway,  since 
you  desire  it,”  replied  Edmond;  “and  .since  you 
have  forborne  to  ojipose  the  only  obstacle  to  my 
ho])es,  which  I can  bring  myself  to  regard  as  in- 
surmountable, be  assured,  that  I will  not  renew 
the  subject,  while  it  gives  you  so  much  pain.” 

During  the  course  of  the  foregoing  dialogue  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Augustus  Villiers  was  rather 
curious,  'fhe  sun  was  so  hot,  and  the  midges  so 
troublesome  where  he  sat,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
change  his  place  more  than  once,  from  one  rustic 
bench  to  another.  By  a singular  coincidence,  his 
movements  were  exactly  in  the  same  direction  with 
those  of  the  interlocutors;  and  what  was  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  midges  became  most  annoying 
just  as  they  got  out  of  hearing,  and  ceased  to  be 
so  when  he  had  reached  a seat,  from  which  their 
discour.se  was  again  distinctly  audible.  A curious 
entomological  fact,  and  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  microscojjic  philosophers. 

But  u'hat  was  more  remarkable  than  all,  was 
his  demeanour  when  his  brother  had  given  utter- 
ance to  the  speech  which  closes  the  dialogue, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  subject  was  not  to 
be  renewed.  lie  ran  softly  along  the  hedge,  until 
he  had  got  out  of  the  labyrinth,  when,  withouf 
waiting  to  see  l\liss  Conway,  although  he  had 
asked  for  her,  he  hastened  out  of  the  garden  and 
along  the  pathway  through  the  fields,  which 
formed  a “short  cut”  to  Villiers  Grove.  When 
he  had  reached  a lonely  place,  where  he  believed 
himself  secured  from  observation,  he  indulged  for 
a little  while  in  sundry  grotcs(pie  motions  and 
contortions  of  countenance  and  limb,  which  in  a 
young  gentleman,  generally  so  graceful  and  exact 
in  his  demeanor,  seemed  to  require  explanation. 
He  extended  his  features  to  a prodigious  length, 
stooped  forward,  placed  his  open  hands  between 
his  knee.s,  and  pre.ssing  them  clo.sely  together  in 
that  j)osition,  rubbed  them  one  against  the  other, 
with  a vehemence  which  altered  his  comj)lcxion 
from  its  usual  interesting  paleness,  to  a reddish 
purple,  and  a certain  extatic  expression,  which  if 
it  had  its  origin  in  mirth,  that  mirth  must  have 
been  of  a very  peculiar  kind.  Having  by  this 
muscular  exertion  given  partial  vent  to  the  ex- 
citement in  his  mind,  his  next  proce.ss  was  to 
spring  several  feet  perpendicularly  into  the  air, 
then  to  indulge  himself  in  a |)layful  hop,  ste]>,  and 
jump  along  the  ]uith-way,  after  which  he  ])ursued 
his  course  with  somewhat  more  comi)osuro  of  mind 
and  frame. 

Having  arrived  at  Villiers  Grove,  he  imme- 
diately communicated  to  his  father,  with  an  ap- 


pearance of  the  liveliest  concern,  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  he  had  gathered  from  the  conversation 
he  had  overheard,  softening,  however,  (doubtless 
through  fear  of  giving  the  old  man  a needless 
pain)  the  apparently  harsh  decision  of  Miss  Con- 
way's share  in  the  dialogue,  suppressing  all  the 
arguments  she  had  used,  and  suffering  it  rather  to 
appear,  that  the  ]iroposal  of  Edmond  Villiers  had 
been  rather  deferred  for  the  ]>resent,  from  pruden- 
tial motives,  than  finally  declined. 

“ There  is  no  u.se  in  talking  longer  about  it,” 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  rising  in  a fury  from  his 
chair,  “ he  be  disinherited! — Miss  Conway, 
truly; — Mis.s — l\liss! — Who  knows  what  or  who? 
Mistress  of  Villiers  Grove! — It  must  and  shall  be 
prevented!  I had  rather  see  him  in  his  grave, 
than  living  to  dishonour  his  family  by  such  an 
alliance ! What  1 is  such  a person  to  have  the 
direction  of  affairs  at  Villiers  Grove  — to  make  this 
mansion,  which  I have  taken  some  pains  to  render 
a fit  residence  for  a gentleman,  a den  for  democrats 
and  vulgarians  of  every  hue  and  grade  ? That 
detestable  entail !” 

Augustus  offered  no  suggestion  until  Mr.  Villiers 
had  exhausted  the  first  vehemence  of  passion 
which  was  excited  by  the  exasperating  tale  lie 
had  just  heard.  A conodtation  was  then  held 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  Edmond’s;  con- 
sent to  have  the  transmission  of  the  estate  legally 
ve.sted  in  his  father’s  hands.  A plausible  story 
was  devised,  which  was  thought  probable  enough 
to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the  heir.  Herbert, 
Mr.  Villiers’  third  son,  was  odd,  if  not  altogether 
an  idiot,  and  wholly  unfit,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
family,  for  the  management  of  such  a property, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  disqualify  him  in  law 
for  the  inheritance.  Now,  accidents  might  happen, 
and  more  wonderful  ones  have  happened  than 
that  of  an  individual  stepping  into  ])ossession  of 
an  estate  on  which  there  existed  but  two  prior 
claims.  It  wars  but  reasonable,  therefore,  and 
Edmond  ought  to  consider  it  so,  that  timely  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a youth  who  would  evidently  involve 
the  whole  in  speedy  and  irremediable  ruin.  This 
plan,  which  was  all  devised  and  modestly  insinuated 
by  Augustus,  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  his  father, 
who  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  its  details, 
and  rehearsed  his  own  jiart  with  great  industry 
ore  he  ventured  on  its  performance.  Acting 
throughout  on  the  suggestions  of  Augustus,  he 
sujjpressed  all  semblance  of  emotion  at  sight  of 
his  first-born,  invited  him  to  a private  conference 
in  his  study,  and  there,  with  a calmness  which 
could  only  be  occasioned  by  his  earnest  wish  to  be 
succcs.slid,  he  unfolded  his  desires  and  enforced 
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them  with  all  the  arguments  by  which  he  hoped 
to  win  the  concurrence  of  his  son.  But  Edmond 
Villiers  was  found  to  bo  quite  alive  to  his  position, 
lie  distinctly,  yet  respectfully  declined  to  give 
the  consent  which  was  sought  from  him,  and  with 
c(]ual  respect  and  equal  firmness,  begged  to  be 
excused  from  offering  his  reasons.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  say  that  they  w6re  more  than  sufficient 
in  his  eyes  to  render  his  determination  final  and 
unchangeable.  For  a considerable  time,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  self-control,  Mr.  Villiers  repressed 
the  wrath  which  was  gathering  at  his  heart 
throughout  the  interview,  and  was  at  every 
moment  on  the  point  of  explosion.  But  the  con- 
tinued firmness  and  collectedness  of  Edmond  pro- 
duced the  conviction  of  despair  and  let  the  tempest 
loose. 

“ Talk  not  to  me,  sir,  of  your  feelings  of  respect  I” 
he  burst  forth,  starting  from  his  seat  with  an  air 
which  he  meant  for  authority,  but  which  was  merely 
rage.  “ I know  well,  sir,  the  amount  of  your 
respect.  You  intend  to  destroy  my  work,  sir  ! 
You  design  to  bring  in  a swarm  of  cottiers  on 
these  lands  again — to  undo  all  that  has  cost  me 
so  much  to  do  I” 

“ I declare  to  you,  sir,”  replied  Edmond,  “ you 
entirely  mistake  me  if  you  suppose  I have  any 
definite  plans  in  view.  My  sole  wish  is  to  do  the 
best  I can  both  for  the  property  and  for  those  who 
are  dependent  on  it  and  me.” 

“ Is  it,  truly?”  cried  Mr.  Villiers,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  passion.  “ Is  that  your  real  wish  ? 
Is  it  by  marrying  a beggar,  sir,”  he  added  in  a 
voice  almost  resembling  a roar,  “ that  you  mean 
to  do  the  best  for  the  property?” 

Edmond  started  in  real  astonishment,  and  his 
father,  notwithstanding  his  fury,  seemed  to  enjoy 
for  a moment  the  theatrical  advantage  which  this 
unexpected  announcement  had  given  him. 

“ You  may  be  assured,  sir,”  Edmond  said  at 
length,  recovering  from  the  effect  of  his  surprise, 
“ that  whatever  engagement  it  may  be  my  fortune 
yet  to  form,  there  shall  be  nothing  in  it  to  com- 
promise either  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  my 
family,  or  to  justify  the  suspicions  you  seem  to 
entertain.” 

“ That’s  easily  put  to  the  test,”  exclaimed  his 
father.  “ Come  hither,  sir,  if  yon  please.  Show 
that  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process.  Will  you  pledge  me  your 
solemn  honour  that  you  will  never  marry  Miss 
Conway — I mean  that  young  lady — if  she  be  a 
lady — who  at  present  is  known  by  that  name?  ” 

“ No,  sir,”  replied  Edmond,  quickly  and  firmly, 
though  still  respectfully — “I  wdll  make  no  stich 
promise,  although  if  any  mean  and  prying  wretch 


has  had  the  audacity  to  tell  you  that  such  an 
engagement,  or  any  engagement  whatever,  exists 
between  that  young  lady  and  me,  he  has  vilely  and 
falsely  slandered  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
high-minded  young  persons  that  ever  breathed. 
Miss  Conway  is  incapable  of  obtruding  herself  on 
any  family  who  are  not  willing  to  admit  her  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.” 

“ The  promise — the  promise  is  the  test,”  cried 
Mr.  Villiers,  restraining  his  passion  ; “will  you 
make  the  promise  I ask,  or  no?” 

“No,  certainly,  sir,”  replied  Edmond;  “ I have 
already  declared  it.” 

“Then  quit  my  house,  sir,  while  it  is  mine!” 
exclaimed  the  incensed  old  man,  almost  beside  him- 
self with  passion.  Quit  my  house  and  my  presence, 
sir,  this  instant,  and  never  dare  again  to  obtrude 
yourself  on  either  the  one  or  the  other  until  your 
notions  of  duty  are  improved.  Do  you  hear  me, 
sir  ? Quit  my  house,  I say.” 

Now,  let  a person  be  ever  so  strongly  convinced 
that  he  is  right,  there  is  something  in  the  spectacle 
of  a parent  incensed  and  filled  with  wrath, 
capable  of  staggering  the  firmest  resolution  that 
conscious  rectitude  and  innocence  could  ever  form. 
The  holy  authority  of  Nature  does  not  perish 
with  the  demerits  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
abused,  and  the  sacred  name  of  “ father”  preserves 
its  high  influence  over  the  well  regulated  mind, 
whatever  be  the  wrong  or  the  injustice  it  is  used 
to  sanction.  Edmond  Villiers  w'as  more  appalled 
by  the  air  and  language  of  his  parent  than  he 
had  believed  it  possible  he  could  be  by  the  sound 
of  human  menace.  He  grew  agitated — spoke 
hurriedly  and  confusedly — and  finally  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  his  father. 

“ Upon  my  honour,  sir — I assure  you — upon 
my  solemn  houom-,  sir — I had  no  such  clandestine 
intentions  as  you  seem  to  suppose  with  respect  to 
Miss  Conway.  My  sole  design,  upon  my  honour, 
sir  ! was  to  ascertain  her  own  sentiments,  and  then 
to  ask  your  consent.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I 

intended  it — I declare,  upon  my  honour ” 

“ Upon  your  honour,  sir — upon  your  honour — 
will  you  make  the  promise  I require,  or  sign  this 
document?  which  is  the  only  security  I can  have 
that  the  honour  of  our  house  shall  not  be  left 
wholly  dependent  upon  your  honour.” 

“ In  case  you  had  refused  your  consent,”  said 
Edmond,  evading  the  question,  “ I would  no  more 
have  formed  a clandestine  mamage,  no?  Miss 

Conway  no  more  have  consented  to  it,  than ’’ 

“ I dare  say — I dare  say — you  are  both  a very 
honourable  pair,  I make  no  doubt — you  would 
both  have  had  patience  to  wait  for  my  death, 
I suppose,  when  there  would  have  been  no 
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necessity  for  anything  clandistine — I understand 
your  notions  of  honour  perfectly  well — the  lady 
knows  well  enough  what  she  is  about,  and  so  do 
you;  but  I am  not  the  gull,  sir,  that  you  both 
imagine.  I demand  the  promise  or  the  signature.” 
“ Then,  sir,  I am  to  understand  that  it  is  not 

entirely  the  infirmity  of  my  brother  Herbert ” 

“ Understand  what  you  will,  sir,”  Mr.  Villiers 
exclaimed,  with  a fresh  burst  of  wrath  at  the 
detection  of  his  subterfuge,  which,  indeed,  he  had 
taken  little  trouble  to  conceal — “ how  dare  you, 
sir,  meddle  with  my  motives?  What  is  it  to 
you,  sir  ? Will  you  answer  the  question  I put, 
and  leave  my  motives  for  my  own  consideration  ?” 
“ I have  only  one  answer  to  give,  sir,  on  that 
subject,”  replied  Edmond,  “ and  I have  already 

given  it ” 

“ Then  quit  my  sight ” 

“ Dear  ifather  ! ” 

“ Hypocrite — do  not  call  me  by  that  name ” 

“ Let  me  entreat  you,  sir — consider  how  this 
will  appear — what  will  be  said  of  it.” 

The  increasing  loudness  of  tone  which  both 
speakers  had  long  since  used  in  giving  expression 
to  their  feelings  collected  a crowd  of  listeners 
outside  the  door,  who  were  deterred  by  fear  alone 
from  entering  the  room  and  endeavouring  to  inter- 
fere. As  the  vehemence  of  the  old  man  increased, 
the  apprehension  of  some  violent  result  overcame 
their  habitual  awe  of  his  displeasure,  and  a crowd 
of  anxious  figures  presently  ajjpeared  upon  the 
scene,  consisting  of  members  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Villiers,  and  Augustus,  and  some  of 
the  upper  servants,  who  still  did  no  more  than  half 
show  themselves  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Villiers  looked 
the  image  of  distress  and  terror;  Augustus  kept 
aloof — his  eyes  bent  of  the  ground,  and  his  atti- 
tude and  features  expressive  of  undeniable  concern 
and  perplexity.  Herbert  stood  with  mouth  and  eyes 
Avide  agape,  looking  from  one  to  another,  and  re- 
flecting in  his  own  features  the  expression  of  every 
countenance  in  succession  on  which  his  eyes  hap- 
pened to  rest.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  looked  on  almost  as  much  in  curiosity  as 
with  any  other  feeling.  As  to  the  servants,  their 
paramount  feeling  was  an  intense  desire  to  learn 
as  much  as  they  possibly  could  of  the  nature  of 
what  was  going  forward  before  they  should  be 
turned  out,  a me.asure  which  they  conjectured 
would  not  be  long  deferred. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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No.  II.— A DAY  IN  MADRID. 

If  a Spanish  tourist  be  really  anxious  to  sec  Ma- 
drid in  comfort,  and  inclined,  at  the  same  time,  to 
escape  sun  strokes  and  gastric  fevers,  he  Avill  al- 
ways (I  mean  in  summer)  begin  his  day  as  soon 
after  five  o’clock  in  the  moniing  as  he  can.  I in- 
variably did  so;  and  taking  one  day  out  of  many, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  avIio  may  do  me  the  favour 
to  peruse  tliis  article,  I spent  it  thus:  IMauuel,  my 
mozo  (waiter),  tapped  punctually  at  my  door,  cho- 
colate in  hand,  by  five.  I recommend  sight-seers 
always  to  prepare  for  a day  of  exercise  by  a cup 
of  this  delicious  beverage,  prepared  as  only  a Spa- 
niard can  prepare  it.  It  is  less  stimulating  than 
either  coffee  or  tea — neither  of  which  is  often  to 
be  met  with  good  in  Spain — and  serves,  according 
to  my  experience,  to  soothe  the  nervous  instabi- 
lity so  often  induced  by  the  dry  heat  of  the  climate. 
HaA'ing  dressed,  and  despatched  my  chocolate,  with 
a small  plate  of  sweet  biscuit,  the  usual  accompa- 
niment, I sallied  out,  and  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  patrol  the  streets,  visit  the  churches, 
or  to  catch  a glance  at  the  picturesque  groups 
which  are  always  sure  to  congregate  in  the  fimit 
and  Amgetable  market.  The  last,  in  particular,  I 
loved  to  frequent  at  that  early  hour,  because  there 
one  sees  fruit,  floAvers,  and  vegetables,  in  a perfec- 
tion, both  as  to  size  and  perfume,  of  Avhich  Ave, 
northerns,  have  scarcely  an  idea ; and  because, 
Avhile  animated  by  making  their  market,  Spaniards 
become  loquacious,  and  fall  into  groupings  and 
throAV  themselves  into  attitudes,  which  strongly 
remind  you  of  all  that  you  have  ever  seen  jiainted 
on  canvas,  or  read  of  in  romance,  connected  Avith 
the  subject  of  Spanish  costume  or  character.  I 
generally  returned  from  my  stroll  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  having  breakfasted  on  cutlets,  fricassied 
fowl,  hif steak  (as  unlike  the  genuine  article  as  pos- 
sible), omelettes,  salads,  fruit,  and  light  Avine,  I 
read  the  papers,  and  then  sallied  forth  once  again, 
generally  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  celebrated 
“gallery.”  Much  as  has  been  said  and  written 
about  tins  glorious  establishment,  in  reality  all  fitlls 
short  of  Avhat  one  feels  Avhen  you  are  in  it.  The 
very  first  perusal  of  the  catalogue  astounds  you, 
ami  the  Avant  of  correct  classification  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  art  adds  still  further  to  your 
embarrassment,  as  you  pass  from  room  to  room, 
surrounded  by  artistic  treasures,  such  as  the  eye  of 
man  is  seldom  permitted  to  look  upon  at  one  view. 
Here,  on  one  side,  yon  have,  Philip  the  Fourth’s  famous 
“ Pearl,”  [laintcd  by  Raphael,  and  sold  to  the 
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monarch  by  old  Noll  Cromwell  for  two  thoasand 
giuneas,  out  of  Charles  the  First’s  collection.  A little 
further  on  is  the  almost  equally  famous  “Virgin  of 
the  Fish,”  anotlier  of  llaphacrs,  in  which  the  face 
of  the  kneeling  d'obit  is  in  itself  the  most  perfect 
of  gems,  so  full  is  it  of  unmistakeable  love  and  awe, 
as  it  looks  up  to  the  Divine  babe  who  hangs  on  its 
mother’s  arm.  On  the  other  side  you  have  the 
“ Spasimo  di  Sicilia,”  the  very  perfection  of  co- 
louring, and  looking  at  which  yon  forget  almost 
every  thing  else.  Walking  still  on,  you  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  multiplicity  of  splendid  works  that 
evcrywdiere  meet  your  eye.  Here  are  some  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  both  the  Flemish  and 
Venetian  schools  ; pictures  painted  by  Titian,  when 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  at  the  command  of  the 
second  Philip,  glowing  in  all  the  tints  of  his  glo- 
rious southern  imagination;  and  others,  by  Rubens, 
w ith  fancy  as  flowing  and  pencil  as  free,  infusing 
a new  life  into  art  by  dropping  convention  and 
adhering  to  nature  and  every-day  northern  life; 
here,  too,  are  Murillos  and  Riberas  in  the  utmost 
profusion ; and  in  no  other  place  can  the  works  of 
Velasquez  be  so  well  studied,  or  his  style  be  so 
perfectly  known ; here  is  the  portrait  of  Gongora, 
which  immortalised  an  indifferent  poet  and  esta- 
blished the  fame  of  the  young  painter  at  once; 
and  here,  too,  is  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Isabel 
de  Bourbon,  instinct  wdth  life,  beauty,  and  cha- 
racter, and  his  greatest  work,  “ Las  Meninas,’’  to 
which  the  introduction  of  his  own  portrait  gives 
especial  interest.  The  gallery  contains  altogether 
more  than  sixty  of  the  best  works  of  this  great 
painter,  and  about  half  that  number  of  Murillos,  and 
these  again  are  suiTOunded  by  a cloud  of  Spagno- 
lettos.  Morales,  Pantajos,  which  give  one  a very  high 
opinion  of  the  school  to  which  they  worthily 
belong,  of  the  race  which  produced  them,  and  of 
the  monarchs  whose  munificent  patronage  called 
the  majority  of  them  forth. 

Issuing  from  the  gallery,  one  is  seldom  tempted 
to  prolong  their  stroll  until  after  dinner,  when  the 
evening  breeze  and  the  declining  sun  bring  the 
thermometer  down  fl’om  1 1 0 degrees  to  something 
more  bearable.  Now  and  then,  however,  one  may 
be  tempted  to  the  Senado,  to  hear  a Spanish  debate, 
and  look  at  a congregation  of  modern  Spanish 
peers.  I vvas  not  fortunate  enough,  for  my  own 
part,  to  be  present  on  any  occasion  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  of  public  or  exciting  interest,  and  the 
things  that  struck  me  most  w'ere  the  noble  and 
venerable  appearance  of  Castanos,  Duke  of  Bailen, 
and  the  inflexible  physiognomy  of  Narvaez,  a 
stem,  soldierly-looking  man,  whose  exquisite  wig 
and  dyed  moustache  to  match,  coupled  with  a 
costume  fitted  rather  for  a Parisian  tine  fellow'  than 


a Spanish  chief,  could  not  soften  his  features  into 
either  etfeminancy  or  mildness.  The  voting  at 
the  Senado  is  by  ballot.  The  members  are  seated 
on  raised  seats,  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
chamber;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  arc  the 
chair  and  desk  of  the  president.  Each  member 
speaks  from  his  place,  and  when  the  division  is 
called  for  an  officer  hands  round  a tray  of  balloting 
beans.  When  every  member  has  been  supplied, 
the  names  are  called  over,  and,  on  answering  to 
their  titles,  they  advance  and  drop  their  beans  into 
a box.  The  beans  are  then  counted,  and  the 
result  proclaimed  by  the  president.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a very  simple  and  efficient  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Dinner  at  five,  and  after  at  the  Prado,  of  course; 
that  is,  unless  there  happen  to  be  a bull-fight,  to 
which  every  one  flocks  who  can,  and  which  I will 
endeavour  to  describe  just  now.  The  Prado  of 
Madrid  is  a continuation  of  the  noble  street  called 
the  Alcala,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
beating  Regent-street,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  even 
the  American  Broadway,  hollow.  Along  the  line 
are  the  principal  cafes,  and  nothing  can  be  pleas- 
anter than  to  sit  at  the  open  window  of  one  of 
these,  sipping  your  wine  or  orgeat,  and  watching 
the  throng  of  equipages  as  they  pass  on  to  the 
Pi-ado.  Equally  pleasant  it  is  to  follow  this  living 
stream  and  watch  the  old  Andalusian  magnate, 
with  his  Paris  built  coach  and  his  English  blood 
horses,  pacing  up  and  down  the  broad  carriage 
drive;  wdiile  Spanish  exquisites,  on  Andalusian 
barbs,  philander  hither  and  thither,  showing  off 
their  own  horsemanship  and  captivating  the  hearts 
of  the  fair  dames,  whose  eyes  glance  forth  fi-om 
the  coquettish  mantilla,  or  the  still  more  fashion- 
able French  bonnet.  The  pedestrian  promenaders, 
too,  are  a study  in  themselves  ; almost  every 
rank  sends  its  representative  into  the  throng — we 
might  almost  say  every  nation  also.  Seated  on 
some  of  the  innumerable  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
hired  for  a mere  trifle,  we  meet  with  grave  priests 
and  sombre  advocates,  with  merchants  and  moun- 
tebanks, with  English  coolness  and  French 
vivacity,  with  withered  grandmothers  attended  by 
dark-eyed  beauties,  who  give  one  eye  to  their 
heedful  relative  and  bestow  the  other  on  the  move- 
ments of  a well-mounted  cavalier,  or  the  well- 
understood  signs  of  a “ friend,”  whose  gentle 
moustache  is  only  just  bursting  into  life.  It  is 
indeed  a stimng  and  pleasant  place,  and  becomes 
still  more  so  when,  by-and-bye,  after  daylight  h<is 
departed,  the  fair  occupants  of  the  carriages  con- 
descend to  alight,  and  give  greater  variety  to  the 
w'hole  scene  by  their  participation  of  it. 

I have  spoken  of  a Imll-tight  as  one  of  the  after- 
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noon  annisements  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  and 
as  I liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a “ ca- 
pital ” one,  I will  describe  just  what  I saw— pre- 
mising, however,  that  I can  conceive  nothing  better 
calculated  to  demoralise  a people,  or  to  render 
them  indifferent  to  deeds  of  ferocity  and  blood, 
than  this  cruel  and  cold-blooded  exhibition. 

The  fight  was  advertised  for  five  o’clock,  and  a 
little  before  that  hour  I found  myself  seated  in  a 
front  balcony,  looking  down  into  the  arena,  and  sur- 
rounded by  at  least  ten  thousand  people  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  from  the  minister  of  state  down  to 
the  humble  water-carrier  or  coffee-seller.  A great 
many  of  the  spectators  were  females,  and  their 
male  attendants  wore  crimson  sashes,  slouched 
hats,  and  variegated  jackets,  such  being  the  proper 
dress  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  bull-fight  en 
costume,  or  who  consider  themselves  patrons  of  the 
sport.  In  the  centre  is  the  queen’s  box,  rather 
gaudy  than  gay  or  splendid,  and  near  to  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  president,  who  has  the  entire  duectioii 
of  the  entertainment.  The  Queen  was  absent  on 
this  occasion,^  and  I was  sorry  for  it,  particular!}" 
as  they  say  that  her  Majesty  is  partial  to  the  amuse- 
ment. The  drama  commenced  by  the  entrance  of 
a mounted  alguazil,  whose  office  is  to  receive  from 
the  president  the  key  of  the  door  by  which  the 
bulls  are  to  enter.  Shortly  after  his  exit,  the 
matadores,  four  in  number,  came  in,  dressed  in 
spangled  jackets,  knee-breeches,  and  silk  stockings. 
Each  carried  a short  gay  coloured  cloak,  and  had 
his  long  hair  plaited  and  tied  behind  with  a bunch 
of  bright  ribbon.  They  were  accompanied,  or  at- 
tended, by  a number  of  “ chnlos,”  or  “ bandil- 
leros,”  whose  dress  and  equipments  were  of  a 
similar  kind  and  character.  After  them  came  the 
])icadors,  fantastically  th’essed  also,  and  bearing 
each  a long  stout  lance. 

As  soon  as  these  “ oiieratives”  had  also  taken 
their  appointed  stations,  there  was  a universal 
silence  observed,  until  “ the  principal  performer,” 
the  unfortunate  Buix,  rushed  madly  into  the  ring, 
and  then  every  throat  unloosed  its  wildest  notes, 
and  the  roar  of  an  excited  multitude  swelled  upon 
the  evening  air.  I confess  that  my  own  sensations 
were  at  the  moment  painfully  acute,  and  I daresay 
I yelled  as  loud  as  any  one.  The  beast  was  a 
tremendous  one,  of  a dark  dun  colour,  with  a short 
thick  neck,  fierce,  flashing  eyes,  and  horns  of 
appalling  length.  Ilis  first  rush  brought  him  well 
into  the  arena,  and  there  he  stood  wildly  tossing 
hi.s  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  i)uzzled  and 
enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  multitude  and  the 
sounds  they  made.  Ilis  pause,  however,  was  but 
for  a momeut;  iu  a second  his  formidable  front 
was  lowered,  and  he  plunged  madly  at  the  horse- 


man nearest  to  him,  who  received  him  on  his  spear, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  breakaway.  He  was  too 
late,  or  the  bull  was  too  active,  however,  for  the 
next  thing  I saw  was  the  horse  and  rider  both 
lifted  for  a moment  into  the  air  upon  the  horns  of 
the  enormous  animal,  and  then  come  crashing 
down,  the  horse  plunging  madly  with  pain,  and 
the  man  helpless  under  it.  Evidently,  the  bull 
was  bent  on  mischief,  and  wmuld  have  woi’ked  it 
too  upon  bis  prostrate  foe,  had  not  his  attention 
been  called  off  by  the  footmen,  who  by  various 
devices  and  manoeuvres,  at  length  succeeded  in 
attracting  it,  and  then  escaped  the  consequences 
by  speed  of  foot  and  dexterity.  Meantime,  the 
yells  continued,  and  the  beast  again  paused,  and 
again  singled  out  a picador,  and  dashed  at  him. 
Again  the  spear  entered  his  side,  and  again  was 
the  unfortunate  horse  the  sufferer.  Thrust  after 
thrust  was  given  him  by  those  terrible  horns, 
until  at  length  he  became  wdld  with  agony  and 
galloped  madly  round  the  arena,  dropping  when 
he  had  gained  the  farther  end  of  it.  At  this 
moment,  and  just  as  the  bull  had  fixed  his  eyes 
on  a third  horseman,  a trampet  sounded,  and  one 
of  the  men  called  “ bandilleros”  came  forw^ard.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a pair  of  banderillas — pieces  of 
stick,  namely,  about  tw'O  or  three  feet  long,  armed 
with  a barbed  dart,  and  adorned  with  gaudy- 
coloured  paper.  He  was  a tall,  handsome  young 
man,  of  great  strength  and  fine  proportions,  and 
his  duty  was  to  stick  the  bandilleras  into  the  bull’s 
shoulder’s,  one  on  each  side.  In  ordei’  to  do  so 
effectively,  he  had  to  stand  immediately  in  front 
of  the  enraged  animal,  and  w'hether  he  was  Jn- 
expei’ienced  in  his  hazardous  profession,  or  w'hether 
the  movements  of  the  bull  were  too  quick  for  him, 
I kiiow  not, — but  I almost  sicken  as,  I think  of  the 
terrific  scene — the  rush  of  the  beast  caught  him, 
and  I saw  him  hurled  aloft,  and,  as  he  fell,  trampled 
and  gored,  until  had  he  a dozen  lives  he  must  have 
lost  them  all.  To  do  his  companions  justice, 
nothing  could  be  superior  to  the  efforts  they  made 
to  extricate  him.  The  catastrophe  seemed  to  have 
deranged  the  order  of  the  sport;  picadors  and 
matadors,  all  struggled  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  infuriate  beast,  but  for  some  time  in  vain.  At 
length,  however,  he  glared  suddenly  at  one  of  the 
matadors,  whose  red  cloak  attracted  him,  and  then 
made  a desperate  dash  at  him.  The  man,  however, 
jumped  lightly  aside,  and  as  the  bull  passed  him 
with  lowered  head,  the  death  wound  uas  given, 
and  the  matador’s  hlade  entered  deep  into  the 
shoulder  and  remained  there.  The  bull  had  been 
badly  wounded  before,  and  this  coup  de  (jrace 
settled  him.  He  fell  almost  instantly,  and  while 
his  limbs  were  yet  (piivcring,  a'set  of  gaily  capa- 
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risoiu'il  mules  cutereJ,  aiul  the  dead  animal’s  horns 
having  been  fastened  to  ropes,  the  carcase  was 
dragged  from  the  arena  where  ho  had  just  before 
given  such  fatal  proofs  of  his  strength  and  prowess. 

There  were  yCt  four  or  five  more  “ bulls  of 
death,”  as  they  arc  called,  to  be  sacrificed,  but,  for 
my  own  part,  1 was  perfectly  satisfied  with  w'hat 
1 had  already  seen,  and  amidst  the  braying  of 
trumpets,  and  the  bursts  of  applauding  spectators, 
1 left  the  arena,  thinking  over  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate bandalero,  and  not  without  a spice  of 
disgust  for  a civilized  people  who,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  take  such  great  and  evident  delight  in 
witnessing  such  barbarities. 


51  Jllntjicr’s  Intig. 

I. 

Tliere  is  a song,  a simple  song,  I’ve  heard  in  early  youth, 
tVlien  life  to  me  seemed  but  to  be  all  innocence  and  truth, 
hi'or  wrong,  nor  guile,  nor  falsehood’s  wile,  my  meriy  heart 
had  w’rung, 

When  first  I heard  that  simple  strain — the  song  my  mother 
sung. 

II. 

And  oft  I’d  stray  from  youthful  play,  and  set  me  down  to 
hear. 

In  that  bright  time,  the  soothing  chime  of  those  soft  tones, 
and  dear. 

And  gay,  and  wild,  a glatlsome  child,  would  hush  my 
, sportive  noise. 

And  listen  there  in  silence  to  the  accents  of  that  voice. 

III. 

But  now  ’ti  s still,  oh  ! never  wiU,  at  morning,  noon,  pr  eve, 
Its  words  of  cheer  fall  on  mine  ear,  and  lonely  I may  grieve. 
For  all  are  gone,  each  joyous  one,  that  sported  there  with 
me — 

They  faded  in  their  morning  prime,  in  innocence  and  glee. 

IV.  5 

Oh ! oft  since  then,  to  be  again  that  thing  so  pure  and  bright. 
And  live  once  more  that  life  of  yore,  with  soul  so  glad 
and  light, 

And  to  recall  that  song  and  all  that  with  its  tones  are  flown, 
I’d  suffer  every  ill  again  that  since  those  hours  I’ve  known. 

V. 

Oh ! I have  been  through  many  a scene  of  happiness  and 
mirth, 

In  bower,  and  hall,  and  festival ; but  never  upon  earth 
Such  music  sweet  did  ever  greet  me  yet  where’er  1 roam, 

As  the  song  I heard,  long  year§  ago,  my  mother  sing  at 
home. 


51  gliimt  nt  |]nu  ®Dub. 

So  far  as  the  publishing  season  has  yet  gone, 
the  ladies  may  be  said  fo  have  it  all  their  own  ’ 
way,  for,  with  the  exception  of  “ Pendcunis,”  and 
“ the  Ladder  of  Gold,”  the  former  a wind-up, 
and  the  latter  a re-print,  the  gentlemen  novelists 
seem  inclined  to  lie  fallow,  and  give  their  imagina- 
tions and  pens  a holiday.  AVe  are  here  reminded 
that  Harry  Lorrequer  is  still  working  double  tides 
at  “ Maurice  Tierney,”  and  “ the  Daltons but 
wdth  all  our  respect  for  his  abilities,  we  cannot 
avoid  wishing,  that  he,  too,  would  give  himself  a 
season  of  rest,  and  think  rather  of  collecting  mate- 
rials for  one  good  novel,  than  set  his  seal  to  two 
inferior  ones — inferior,  we  mean,  to  his  known 
capabilities  of  production,  rather  than  as  being  in 
themselves  unworthy  of  perusfil,  which  nothing  that 
comes  from  his  dashing,  fluent,  free-and-easy  pen 
ever  can  be. 

Foremost  in  the  band  of  female  tale-tellers, 
with  whom  we  at  present  have  to  do,  stands 
Currer  Bell;  but  rather,  this  time,  as  a compiler 
and  reviser,  than  as  an  originator.  By  a preface  and 
biographical  notice  attached  to  the  new  edition  of 
“ AVuthering  Heights  and  Agnes  Grejq”  by  Ellis 
and  Acton  Bell,  we  learn  that  the  Bells  were 
three  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  dead,  and  that 
about  five  years  ago,  after  a prolonged  period  of 
separation,  these  three  sisters  found  themselves 
re-united  and  at  home — that  home  being  a village 
parsonage  amongst  the  hills  bordering  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  the  scenery  of  which  is  neither 
gi'and  nor  romantic,  and  scarcely  even  striking. 
In  this  quiet  and  sequestered  abode,  their  capa- 
bilities became  gi-adually  known  to  each  other, 
and  having  early  cherished  the  dream  of  becoming 
authors,  that  dream  now  took  the  character  of  a 
resolve.  The  struggles  consequent  on  this  reso- 
lution, are  simply  told,  and  very  interesting  : — 

“ AVe  agreed  to  arrange  a small  selection  of  our 
poems,  and,  if  possible,  get  them  printed.  Averse 
to  j)ersonal  publicity,  we  veiled  our  own  names 
under  those  of  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell;  the 
ambiguous  choice  being  dictated  by  a sort  of 
conseientious  scruple  at  assuming  Christian  names 
possitively  masculine,  while  we  did  not  like  to  de- 
clare ourselves  women;  because,  without  at  that 
time  suspecting  that  our  mode  of  writing  and  think- 
ing was  not  what  is  called  ‘ feminine’ — w'e  had  a 
vague  impression  that  authoresses  are  liable  to  be 
looked  on  with  prejudice.  * * * Ill-success  failed 
to  crush  us;  the  mere  effort  to  succeed,  had  given 
a zest  to  existence;  it  must  be  pursued.  AVe 
each  set  to  work  on  a prose  tale:  Ellis  Bell 
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produced  ‘ Wuthering  Heights,’  Actou  Bell,  ‘Agnes 
Grey,’  and  Cnrrer  Bell  also  wrote  a narrative  in 
one  volume.  These  JISS.  were  perseveringly 
obtruded  upon  various  publishers,  for  the  space  of 
a year  and  a-half;  nsually  their  fate  was  an  igno- 
minious and  abrupt  dismissal.  At  last  ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights,’  and  ‘Agnes  Grey,’  were  accepted 
on  terms  somewhat  impoverishing  to  the  two 
authors.” 

According  to  the  sisterly  biographer,  “ critics 
failed  to  do  them  justice,”  when  they  appeared, 
and,  at  all  events,  Currer  Bell  got  the  start  of 
them,  having  been  solicited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Elder,  the  publishers,  to  write  a longer  story  than 
that  which  had  formed  her  proportion  of  the 
sisterly  volumes,  and  just  then  having  completed 
the  now  celebrated  “Jane  Eyre,”  which  was  sent 
off  in  September,  1847,  and  came  out  before  the 
close  of  the  following  October. 

The  biographer’s  account  of  the  decline  and 
death  of  her  sisters,  is  told  with  unaffected  and 
natural  pathos.  There  is  no  attempt  at  exag- 
gerated feeling  or  fine  sentiment,  but  all  through 
the  little  narrative  there  runs  a strong  current  of 
womanly  kindness  and  Christian  reliance,  which 
elevates  it  far  above  anything  that  a more  ambiti- 
ous style  could  have  accomplished. 

It  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  critics  were  so 
much  in  fault  in  overlooking  the  merits  of  the 
tales  written  by  Acton  and  Ellis  Bell,  after  all. 
Even  by  their  sister’s  admission,  they  are  not 
perfect  works  of  art;  and  it  is  now  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  a future,  which 
was  never  destined  to  arrive  for  those  amiable 
and  intelligent  women. 

The  second  novel  in  our  list,  “ Meukland;  a 
Story  of  Scottish  Life,”  is,  unquestionably  an 
advance  upon  the  former  work  by  the  same  author, 
“ Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mait- 
land.” W e do  not  care  a gi-eat  deal  for  the  male 
characters  in  “ Merkland,”  however;  they  want 
sti'ength  and  consistency,  and  arc  rather  sketches, 
furnished  by  a mind  not  as  yet  competent  to  deal 
with  the  complicated  analysis  of  manly  passions 
and  feelings,  than  j)erfect  portraits  fully  finished 
and  elaborately  worked  out.  But  the  women 
redeem  them.  There  is  wonderful  knowledge  of 
character  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  every  one  of 
them,  from  the  dashing  Marjory  Falconer,  whose 
audacity  is  never  coarse,  up  to  Anne  Ross  herself, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  whose  character  and  re- 
solution arc  charmingly  developed.  The  “ great 
creature”  of  the  book,  perha])s,  is  Mrs.  Catherine 
Douglas;  and  we  very  much  (juestion,  if  any 
writer  of  the  present  day  could  surpass  it. 

“ Nathalie,”  by  Julia  Kavanagh,  is  to  our  tastes 


one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season,  if  not  the 
best;  and,  although  it  has  been  said  that  it  might 
never  have  been  written,  had  not  “ Jane  Eyre”  first 
seen  the  light,  we  must  altogether  dissent  from 
that  opinion,  as,  for  our  own  parts,  we  can  dis- 
cover but  little  re.'^emblance,  either  in  style  or 
feeling,  between  the  two  fair  candidates  for  fame. 
There  may  be  more  strength  of  a peculiar  kind  and 
more  originality  in  “ Jane  Eyre”  and  its  successors, 
but  assuredly,  as  a work  of  art,  in  construction,  in 
graciousness  of  feeling,  and  even  in  descriptive 
power,  we  think,  that  taken  as  a whole,  we  should 
be  very  much  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to  Miss 
Kavanagh. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  in  its  construction  than 
“ Nathalie,”  and  yet  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
the  interest  never  flags  or  in  the  least  diminishes. 
It  is  the  story  of  a poor  girl,  a teacher  at  a school 
in  Normandy,  who  is  expelled  from  her  situation 
in  consequence  of  the  addresses  of  a young  man 
of  high  birth,  whose  advances  she  repels  with  in- 
dignation, and  whose  mother  offers  her  a home. 
As  a contrast  to  the  spirited  Nathalie,  we  have  the 
meek  Rose;  and  when  we  become,  perhaps,  a little 
out  of  humour  with  the  pride  of  Madame  Marceau, 
wte  have  but  to  turn  to  the  old  Canoness.  Aunt 
Radegonde,  in  order  to  restore  us  to  perfect 
complacency  at  once.  The  materials  of  the  book 
are  simple  enough,  but  her  treatment  of  them,  places 
Miss  Kavanagh  very  high  indeed  among  those  who 
disdain  to  resort  to  trickery  or  artifice  for  effect, 
and  who,  from  the  dictation  of  their  own  genius, 
erect  an  edifice,  simple  in  its  proportions,  but  suf- 
ficiently stable  in  foundation  to  last,  when  those  of 
more  imposing  architectural  adornment  shall  have 
passed  away  and  been  forgotten. 

Miss  Sinclair’s  novel  of  “ Lord  and  Lady 
Harcourt;  or.  Country  Hospitalities,”  is  what  is 
called  a tale  of  aristocratic  life,  and  abounds  in  all 
the  qualities  usually  found  in  a work  with  such  a 
designation.  Miss  Sinclair  is  a “ smart”  writer 
rather  than  a very  original  one,  and  her  fault 
sometimes  is,  that  she  endeavours  to  make  her 
personages  speak  cleverly  rather  than  naturally, 
without  actually  acconqrlishing  her  intention.  In 
the  present  work,  her  portraiture  of  Lord  Harcourt 
and  of  his  daugter  Caroline,  is  good;  all  the  rest, 
including  Lord  Kidderminster,  Lord  Killarney,  and 
even  the  beautiful  Lady  Rachel  herself,  arc  little 
better  than  “ leather  and  prunella.” 
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Material  fit  for  Holy  Writ 
And  tidings  of  salvation — 
Material  grand  for  a struggling  land 
When  seeking  liberation. 


I stray’d  along  a village  street, 

And  as  in  listless  mood  1 wander'd, 
The  breeze  had  wafted  to  my  feet. 
Something  on  which  1 ponder'd. 

Was  it  a precious  talisman 

Whose  magic  tracings  doth  unfold 
A right  by  which  its  bearer  can 
Demand  the  banker’s  gold? 

AVas  it  a flow’r  with  tints  array’d. 
Such  as  the  vernal  suns  bestow. 
Richer  than  monarch  e’er  display’d — 
Was  it  afiow’ret?  No! 


Material  true  to  teach  the  few 
The  many’s  rights  are  precious — 
IMaterial  proud  to  warn  aloud 
’Gainst  slavery’s  subtle  meshes. 

Material  meet  for  tidings  sweet 
Of  distant  recollection — 

Material  best  to  purge  the  breast 
Of  bigotry’s  infection. 

Material  bright  to  guide  and  light 
The  onward  march  of  reason — 

Oh  ! that  old  rag  has  form’d  a flag 
For  man’s  best  thoughts  to  blazon. 


AVas  it  a feather  dropt  away 

From  some  wild  bird  of  varied  hues  ? 

From  moors  whereon  the  plovers  stray. 

Or  groves  wherein  the  ringdove  coos? 

AA’as  it  the  down  the  thistle  yields. 

That  sails  through  air  like  drifting  snow. 

Or  fairy  flax  from  fenny  fields. 

Or  plume  from  warriors  helmet  ? No  ! 

Or  manhoods  locks,  or  maidens  hair, 

AVafted  by  breeze  through  village  street  ? 

Nor  this,  nor  these,  but  lying  there, 

A filthy  rag  was  at  my  feet. 

AVith  dirt  begrim’d,  that  remnant  mean. 
Crush’d  in  the  mire,  I saw  no  more  ; 

But  still  I mus’d  on  what  had  been 
Its  varied  uses  heretofore. 

Tlie  great,  the  humble,  grave  or  gay. 

Noble  or  base,  its  folds  that  wore. 

Reject  it  now,  its  use  is  past, 

Its  destinies  are  o’er. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  till  slumber  came, 
And  then  by  fancy’s  vivid  light 

Methought  that  rag — the  very  same — 
Appeared  before  my  sight. 


But  o’er  my  dream  a change  there  came 
That  raarr’d  the  vision  splendid. 

For  there  I saw  a Demon  claw 
O’er  the  fair  sheet  extended. 

’Neath  its  fell  sway  there  sick’ning  lay 
Each  hope  before  so  radiant ; 

The  pious  pray’r,  the  patriot’s  care. 

The  poet’s  fancied  pageant. 

At  its  fierce  looks  religious  books 
AVere  clos’d  with  tearful  anguish  ; 

Down  fell  the  pen  of  letter’d  men. 

And  Science  ’gan  to  languish  ; 

Truth  could  not  brook  that  Demon’s  look, 

It  palsied  Education — 

E’en  Hope  dropp’d  down  before  his  frown ; 

That  Demon  was  TAXATION. 

P. 
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BY  FLORENCE  F.  BEAMISH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A PATIENT. 


No  longer  were  its  folds  defil’d. 

But  pure  and  white  it  seem’d,  as  snow, 

And  ’neath  a roller  whirling  wild 
I saw  the  fragment  go. 

And  round  and  round,  with  rattling  sound, 
T’was  triturated  fast. 

And  when  t’was  found  completely  ground 
O’er  wires  its  pulp  was  past. 

And  on  and  on  that  rag  had  gone, 

’Neath  cylinders  1 trac’d  it. 

And  there  it  roll’d,  through  heat  and  cold. 
Whilst  giant  force  embraced  it. 

And  I could  mark  the  electric  spark 
Gleam  like  a fairy  taper. 

And  fair  and  smooth  as  the  brow  of  youth. 
That  filthy  rag  was  PA  PER. 


“ AVell,  father  ?"’ 

“AVell  I why,  well  again,  Vifine;  all  will  be 
well  again  with  the  old  fellow  in  a week  or  two; 
only  two  ribs  broke  and  half  a dozen  contusions ; 
it  might  have  been  a deuced  deal  worse,  let  me 
tell  you.” 

“ Will  it  be  necessary  to  send  for  a doctor?” 

“ For  what?  Pooh!  bah  I a doctor,  indeed,  and 
I in  the  house  I Bless  you,  my  girl,  the  man  will 
be  all  but  well  before  a doctor  could  reach  us!  I 
have  bled  him — that  is  all  he  requires  for  the 
present,  that  and  some  sleep  if  he  can  catch  it. 
Bye-and-bye,  you  shall  prepare  a fomentation  of 
sweet  herbs  which  I will  gather;  there  is  not  such 
a recipe  in  all  France  as  I possess  for  a fomenta- 
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tion;  it  is  iQfiillible;  I have  cured  tliousaiuls  with 
it.  It  must  ))e  used  diligently,  liowever,  and  as 
his  bruises  are  grievous,  some  one  must  sit  up  with 
him;  I should  do  so  myself,  only  all  the  world 
would  not  keep  me  awake,  and  when  1 sleep  I 
snore  or  whistle.  Old  IMarguerite,  too,  is  as  deaf 
as  a post ” 

“ But  I am  neither  deaf  nor  drowsy,”  interrupted 
Vifine,  as  her  father  called  her,  “ and  I shall  very 
willingly  sit  by  the  poor  man’s  side,  and  act  ex- 
actly as  you  may  direct  me  to  do.” 

“Well,  I think  it  is  you  who  must  play  the 
nurse  for  this  time,  Vifine,”  said  her  father;  “it 
is  not  as  it  used  to  be  long  ago,  w'ith  us,  before 
that  scoundrel  Laborde ” 

“ Nay,  father — dear  father,  you  promised  me — ” 

“ I know  I did,  Josephine,”  interrupted  thefather, 
laughing  and  kissing  her  fondly  as  he  spoke;  “the 
fellow’s  name  alw  ays  sets  me  in  a towering  passion, 
that’s  the  truth,  and  so  it  ought,  too,  by  Jupiter! 
Somehow  or  other,  from  the  very  first  piece  of  gold 
I ever  borrowed  of  him,  it  seems  as  if  ill  luck  has 
stuck  steadily  by  me  ever  since.  Acre  after  acre 
of  my  father’s  inheritance  has  fallen  through  my 
fingers  into  his  accursed  clutches,  and  what  be- 
tw'een  principal,  and  interest,  and  interest  upon 
interest,  and  costs,  and  fees,  and  dues,  and  soforth, 
here  I am,  and  what  is  worse  still,  here  you  are, 
my  poor  Josephine,  without  state,  or  servants, 
(except  that  deaf  old  Marguerite,  who  is  a good 
old  creature,  I acknowledge,  if  she  could  only  hear 
a little) ” 

“ But  still  I am  as  happy,  dearest  father,  as  if  I 
had  them  all,”  exclaimed  Josephine. 

“Just  so,”  replied  thefather,  “and  it  is  that 
very  contentedness  of  yours  — that  disposition  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing — which  makes  the 
case  all  the  more  grievous.  I don’t  thiidv  I should 
feel  poverty  half  so  much  were  you  not  the  meek, 
uncomplaining  creature  that  you  are;  and  when 
the  vision  of  that  misei’ly  old  curmudgeon  whom  I 
have  never  seen,  but  whom  I could  paint  just  as 
well  as  though  I had — rises  up  before  me,  I con- 
fess that  1 should  like  to  have  his  head  beneath  the 
heel  of  my  boot  for  live  or  ten  minutes,  to  show 
him  how  I could  grind,  that  is  all.  Fortunate  for 
him  that  he  never  leaves  Paris,  and  that  I never 
enter  it;  I shoidd  assuredly  get  myself  into  trouble 
by  doing  him  a violence.” 

“ Then  it  is  all  better  as  it  is,”  said  Josephine, 
meekly,  “ and  bettor  still  would  it  be,  dear  father, 
if  you  could  think  more  moderately  of  one  who 
only  exercises  a right  which  the  law  gives  him, 
although,  it  may  be,  that  others  would  exercise  it 
more  leniently.  And  now  when  shall  1 j>repare 
your  famous  fomentation 


“ Instantly ; I will  procure  the  materials  at  once,’’ 
said  her  rough  though  kind  hearted  father,  thus 
recalled  to  his  ho.-<pitable  duties,  and  preparing  to 
fulfil  them;  w'hile  Jose])hine,  gliding  on  to  the 
chamber  of  the  wounded  man,  entered  noiselessly, 
and  drawing  aside  the  curtains  of  the  couch  upon 
which  he  was  laid,  looked  at  him  as  he  slumbered 
uneasily. 

He  was  an  aged  man,  small  and  slender,  and  of 
rather  a common-place  cast  of  countenance,  until 
he  opened  his  eyO',  (wdiich  he  did  just  then)  and 
their  keenness  and  lusti'e  gave  an  air  of  intelligence 
to  the  features  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
wanted.  He  now  gazed  languidly  at  the  young 
girl  as  she  stood  before  him,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  she  interrupted  him: — 

“ You  had  better  not  speak  just  now,”  she  said, 
“ as  you  have  suffered  much,  and  perfect  (juiet,  my 
father  tells  me,  is  necessaiy  for  you.” 

“He  is  your  father,  then?”  said  the  old  man, 
“His  name  is  Lestocq,  is  it  not?” 

“ It  is.” 

“ And  mine,  my  dear,  is  Rocher.  I have  had  a 
bad  fall,  but  I hope  a few  days  will  see  me  able  to 
bo  removed,  for  I do  not  feel  as  if  I w'ere  mortally 
hurt.  In  the  mean  time,  although  I am  not  over 
rich,  I am  still  able  and  willing  to  defray  any  charges 
that  may  accrue  from  my  accident.  Your  father 
does  not  seem  to  be  a w^ealthy  man?” 

“Neither  is  he  so,”  replied  Josephine;  “but 
what  service  we  can  render  you  in  your  present 
state  you  shall  command ; only,  if  you  please,  you 
will  be  good  enough  not  to  talk  again  of  remuner- 
ating ns  for  performing  a Christian’s  duty  willingly.” 
“ But  I will  have  to  give  trouble,  my  dear?” 

“ We  do  not  think  it  a trouble,  sir.” 

“ I shall  have  to  see  a surgeon,  I dare  say  ?” 
“My  father  thinks  not;  he  is  accustomed  to 
treat  hurts  and  wounds  among  the  poorer  neigh- 
bours, and,  although  not  a regularly  bred  profes- 
sional man,  every  one  hereabouts  places  great 
reliance  on  his  skill  and  sagacity,  and  I am  sure 
you  may  depend  on  his  opinion.” 

“ But  medicines,  my  child — I shall  require  some, 
I suppose?” 

“ Oh ! yes,  and  we  are  always  provided.  I 
always  make  them  up  myself.” 

“ Indeed?  And  what  am  1 to  do  for  a nurse- 
tender  ?” 

“ I will  be  your  nursetender  for  the  present, 
sir,”  replied  Vifine,  with  an  open  smile. 

“ You?” 

“ Yes,  indeed.  You  must  put  up  with  me  for 
w'ant  of  a better,  as  we  keep  but  one  servant,  and 
she,  poor  old  soul,  is  deaf;  and,  beside.s,  might 
fidl  asleep,  tired  after  the  duties  of  the  day.” 
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“ You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  will  sit  up 
with  uie?” 

“ Yes,  I must ; to-night  it  will  be  necessary,  as 
your  bruises  must  be  attended  to ; and,  I am  sure, 
you  could  not  turn  in  the  bed  without  assistance.” 
“ But  1 am  a stranger  to  you,  my  dear — 1 have 
no  sort  of  claim  upon  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  you  have;  the  claim  that  the  weak  have 
upon  the  strong;  the  claim  that  those  who  are  sick 
have  upon  those  who  are  in  health ; the  claim  that 
one  human  being  has  ever  upon  another.  But  I 
must  not  speak  auy  more  to  you  just  now.  You 
are  to  have  a draught,  and  then  my  father’s 
flunous  fomentation  is  to  work  its  wonders  also. 
Pray  be  of  good  cheer,  sir,”  she  continued,  with  a 
smile  and  a tone  that  invited  confidence  ; “you  are 
a stranger  to  us,  but  your  wants  make  you  a 
friend,  and,  as  a friend,  I hope  you  will  call  for 
our  services  as  freely  as  if  we  had  been  known  to 
you  for  years.” 

“ One  word  more,  my  child,  before  you  go,”  said 
the  old  man ; “ what  of  the  unlucky  horse  that  fell 
with  me?” 

“ Oh  I he  is  safe,  and  I heard  my  father  wish 
that  the  rider  had  only  escaped  as  well.  He  is 
now  in  our  stable;  old  Martin  will  answer  for 
him.”  ' 

“ Does  your  father  keep  horses?  He  looks  like 
a man  who  was  fond  of  the  hunting-field,”  en- 
quired the  stranger. 

“ He  was  fond  of  it,”  said  Vifine,  with  a gentle 
sigh  ; “ at  present,  however,  he  does  not  keep 
horses,  although  he  likes  to  look  at  them.” 

In  order  to  escape  further  questioning  the  young 
girl  left  the  room,  and  the  old  man,  looking  after 
her  for  a moment,  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed,  by 
the  contortions  of  his  brow,  to  be  in  considerable 
pain.  After  a short  interval  the  owner  of  the 
house  himself  appeared,  bearing  in  a huge  basin, 
containing  his  celebrated  fomentation,  and  stripped 
to  his  shirt-sleeves  in  order  to  apply  it.  He  was 
followed  by  Josephine,  who,  now  dressed  in  her 
costume  for  the  night,  looked  still  more  charming 
in  the  simple  white  robe,  and  with  her  bright 
tresses  coiled  away  under  her  snowy  bonnet  de  nuit, 
than  she  had  before  done  in  her  day  dress. 

“ It  is  a very  unfortunate  thing,  sir,”  said  the 
suffering  stranger,  as  he  saw  the  preparations 
making  for  his  relief,  “ that  I should  be  obliged  to 
give  you  so  much  trouble.” 

“I  regret  it  heartily  for  yom-  sake,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  amateur  surgeon,  plunging  his  large 
stuping  clothes  into  the  aromatic  smelling  mess 
befoi'e  him ; “ but  as  to  myself,  I do  assure  you 
that  it  is  no  sort  of  trouble  whatever — none,  my 
friend.  We  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to  stand 


idly  by  when  a fellow-creature  meets  with  an 
awkward  accident  under  our  very  eyes,  without 
doing  our  best  to  help  him  out  of  it;  nor  to  call 
our  doing  so  a trouble  either.  There  now  ; don’t 
you  attempt  to  stir;  just  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands  altogether.  1 know  where  your  hurts  are 
and  how  to  deal  with  them — tenderly!  tenderly!” 

And  tenderly,  indeed,  did  the  Sieur  Lestocq,  for, 
so  was  he  called,  address  himself  to  his  charitable 
duties  ! The  attenuated  frame  of  the  sufferer 
seemed  but  a reed  in  his  huge,  hardy  hands,  al- 
though so  kindly  was  every  act  performed  that  the 
only  impressions  his  efforts  left  behind  were  those 
of  comfort  and  additional  ease. 

“ You  feel  easier  now — I am  certain  you  do  ?” 
he  said,  after  this  work  of  mercy  was  ended  for 
the  present. 

“Much  easier,  indeed;  the  very  perfume  of 
those  herbs  is  reviving,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
sigh  of  pleasure. 

“To  be  sure  it  is,”  replied  the  Sieur;  “there  is 
no  deception  in  them,  at  alt  events;  they  are  ge- 
nuine friends  to  humanity,  sent  by  the  Father  of 
all  Good,  and  scattered  by  the  way-side,  in  order 
that  every  one  may  be  able  to  gather  and  use 
them,  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  to  do  so.  Yes,  yes,  believe  me  that  a few 
days  will  see  you  altogether  a new  man.  I only 
hope  that  your  business  will  not  suffer,  or  your 
friends  be  made  uneasy  by  your  delay.” 

“ I think  more  of  the  inconvenience  that  I am 
likely  to  put  you  and  this  young  lady  to,”  said  the 
old  man,  uneasily. 

“ You  are  under  a mistake  altogether  in  that 
respect,  my  good  friend,”  replied  the  Sieur.  “ Nei- 
ther I nor  my  daughter  will  feel  the  least  incon- 
venienced by  your  stay.  I do  not  tell  you  I am 
rich,  but  neither  am  1 altogether  unprovided  for. 
This  very  room,  now,  is  a spare  one;  we  call  it 
the  stranger’s  room,  because  sometimes,  as  the 
country  hereabouts  is  wild,  travellers  who  are  late 
on  the  road  call  here  in  a chance  sort  of  way,  and 
it  is  always  pleasant,  you  know,  to  have  a bed  and 
a meal  ready  to  give  to  those  who  require  them. 
There  was  a time  when  I,  and  those  who  have 
gone  before  me,  were  able  to  do  something  more  aud 
better;  but  times  have  changed  a little,  you  see, 
and  now,  if  we  cannot  do  as  much  as  we  could 
wish,  we  must  only  contrive  to  help  out  an  insuffi- 
cient performance  with  a right  good  will.” 

“ It  is  an  admirable  system  of  philosophy,  al- 
though I fear  a great  many  in  the  world  study  it 
less  than  they  ought,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ So  much  the  worse  for  them,  I should  say,” 
replied  Lestocq.  “ They  lose  a double  luxury- — - 
the  luxury  of  doing  a positive  duty,  and  of  feeling 
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that  others  are  benefitted  by  its  grateful  perform- 
ance. Now,  Vifine,  your  draught.  You  do  not 
know  as  yet,  my  good  sir,  but  by-and-bye  you  will 
discover  that  Vifine’s  potions  and  my  lotions  are 
things  to  wonder  at.  We  have  already  banished 
three  apothecaries  and  two  regular  physicians, 
by  the  exercise  of  our  undoubted  talents,  from  our 
neighbourhood  ; and,  quacks  as  we  are,  there  is 
not  an  old  woman  within  a dozen  miles  of  us  who 
would  not  prefer  our  nostrums  to  the  best  prescrip- 
tions to  be  had  for  love  or  money  elsewhere. 
Drink,  sir,  and  address  yourself  to  heaven;  you 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  will  have  still 
more,  I trust,  before  we  have  done  with  you.” 
Josephine  filled  out  his  simple  draught,  and 
presented  it  to  the  stranger,  who  took  it  without 
reluctance  and  without  comment.  Having  swal- 
lowed it,  and  submitted  to  some  further  directions 
from  the  Sieur,  he  at  last  settled  himself  to  rest, 
while  Josephine,  so  soon  as  her  father  had  taken 
his  departure,  took  up  her  position  by  the  fire  for 
the  night. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SIEUK  LESTOCQ’S  CHARACTER. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  the  Sieur 
Lestocq  was  something  of  an  eccentric  character, 
although  an  amiable  one.  He  was  a man  of  re- 
spectable bii’th,  and  in  former  days  his  predecessors 
had  owned  a large  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  yet  lived.  But  it  had  come  down  to 
him  in  a somewhat  dilapidated  state,  and  as  his 
habits  of  thought  and  action  were  anything  but 
provident,  after  a time,  it  had  fallen  still  further 
into  arrear,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
money-lenders  for  accommodation.  The  person 
whom  he  first  employed  to  negociate  a loan  for 
him  was  an  attorney  called  Pariat.  This  man 
was  also  the  agent  of  a certain  M.  Laborde,  a 
Parisian  banker,  who  had  ])urchased  the  small 
estate  which  adjoined  that  of  Lestocq,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  had  received  it  in  part  payment  of 
a debt  due  by  its  deceased  proprietor.  Absorbed 
in  business  as  he  was,  the  banker  had  never  visited 
this  estate  but  once,  and  that  only  for  a few  hours, 
but  had  left  its  inaiiagemcnt  a gre.at  dcjil  to  the 
discretion  of  his  local  agent.  It  was  said  that  this 
man  had  jjlaycd  a very  double  and  deceitful  ]>art 
with  poor  Lestocq.  It  was  on  his  representations 
that  Laborde  had  advanced  considerable  sums  at 
different  times  to  that  gentleman,  and  the  fatal 
facility  with  which  these  accommodations  were 
procured  had  fostered  the  thoughtless  and  profuse 
habits  of  the  person  accommodated  ; while  the 
attorney,  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  inge- 
nuity, had  managed  to  complicate  the  accounts, 


and,  at  length,  so  thoroughly  to  involve  his  unfor- 
tunate client,  that  he  found  himself  a ruined  man 
without  well  knowing  how,  and  became  dispos- 
sessed of  all  but  a mere  out.skirt  of  his  property, 
without  at  all  distinctly  knowing  wherefore. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  business 
was  that  the  agent,  Pariat,  had  remained  his 
friend,  and  contrived  to  retain  his  confidence  to  the 
last.  To  Lestocq’s  honest  and  unsophisticated 
mind  it  seemed  impossible  even  to  suppose  that 
the  smooth  and  subtle  procureur  could  be  any 
thing  else  than  what  he  professed  to  be ; and  as 
he  always  contrived  to  allow  the  odium  of  the 
proceedings,  of  which  he  received  the  profits,  to 
rest  altogether  on  his  principal,  it  was  not  so 
difficult  as  it  may  at  first  be  supposed  to  deceive 
an  open-hearted  and  ingenuous  man,  who  thought 
every  one  as  honourable  as  himself,  or  so  to  con- 
trive matters  as  to  fix  the  indignation  of  the 
impulsive  Sieur  on  him  who  now  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  former  inheritance,  and  on  him 
alone. 

So  long  as  the  crafty  agent  lived  it  may  be  said 
that  Lestocq  hated  the  banker  as  much  as  he  could 
hate  any  one  ; even  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
could  not  speak  of  him  uuth  patience,  although  to 
those  who  knew  him,  his  animadversions  did  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  so  keen  as  they  used  foi- 
merly  to  be.  This  slight  change  of  manner,  if 
not  of  opinion,  was  owing  to  a double  cause.  M. 
Pariat  was  dead,  and  although  no  accredited  agent 
had  been  sent  in  his  place  by  Laborde,  there  had 
latterly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  a young 
man,  who,  without  any  very  definite  character, 
had  stated  himself  to  be  deputed  by  the  owner 
of  the  estate  to  look  after  the  aftairs  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  had  busied  himself  a good  deal  in 
investigating  all  the  transactions  with  which  the 
former  agent  had  had  to  do.  Amongst  others 
upon  whom  he  had  called  was  the  Sieur  Lestocq, 
and  although  his  first  reception  was  rather  a rough 
one,  still,  after  a time,  he  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful; and,  at  last,  won  by  his  forbearance 
and  evident  kindly  intentions,  the  good  natured 
Sieur  had  listened  to  him  with  attention,  and  had 
produced  for  him  various  complicated  accounts, 
formerly  furnished  by  Pariat,  which  he  had  asked 
to  see,  and  which,  upon  investigation,  ho  ]>ro- 
nounced  to  bo  both  fraudulent  and  false.  Lestocq 
doubted  this  and  said  so.  He  was  more  dispo.-^ed 
to  throw  the  entire  blame  upon  the  banker,  while 
the  banker's  agent  stoutly  defended  his  master, 
and  imsisted  that  the  rogue  in  the  case  was 
the  attorney.  He  promised  to  prove  this  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  hereafter,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  after  collecting  all  the  information  he 
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Could  on  the  allairs  of  the  estate,  he  had  gone 
back  to  Paris  to  lay  his  statement  before  his 
employer.  This  young  man’s  name  was  Hecquet 
— Leon  Hecquet' — but  as  he  always  wore  the 
dress  of  a sportsman  on  his  visits  to  the  cottage 
of  Lestoeq,  and  had  frequently  consulted  that  gen- 
tlcmau  OH  many  points  connected  with  the  preser- 
vation of  game  and  other  matters  interesting 
to  lovers  of  the  art  of  venery,  he  had  been 
christened  the  Gakde-chasse  by  the  Sieur,  at  first 
in  derision,  and  finally,  when  he  became  better 
known,  as  a friendly  familiar  appellative. 

Having  stated  this  much  of  the  character  and 
prospects  of  the  Sieui-  Lestoeq,  we  will  now  go 
back  to  the  sick  chamber  of  the  stranger,  who 
slept  on  quietly  under  the  operation  of  the  gentle 
Josephine’s  simple  sedative.  He  awoke  the  next 
morning  much  refreshed,  and  in  every  way  better; 
and  when  the  Sieur  arrived  to  repeat  the  applica- 
tion of  his  famous  nostrum,  he  declared  him  to  be 
out  of  all  danger,  and  going  on  “ as  well  as  pos- 
sible.” This  progressive  state  of  amendment, 
went  on  for  the  following  days,  and  then  the  old 
man  was  pronounced  to  be  convalescent.  During 
all  this  time  Josephine  was  his  general  nurse, 
occasionally  assisted  by  old  Marguerite,  whose 
infirmity  left  her  of  little  use  in  a sick  room, 
although  her  good  will  and  obliging  disposition 
were  unquestionable.  Josephine  all  the  less  be- 
grudged her  attentions,  after  a time,  as  she  found 
that  her  patient  was  both  gentle  and  amenable ; 
and,  so  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  speak  freely, 
proved  himself  to  be  a very  interesting  companion. 
He  was  full  of  ready  information  about  the  world, 
of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and  communicated 
what  he  knew,  or  was  asked  for,  in  a clear,  concise, 
and  yet  graphic  way,  which  had  a great  charm  for 
one,  who  was  so  little  used  to  so  perfect  an  address. 

To  the  Sieur  he  was  equally  agreeable  in  a 
different  way.  He  was  a capital  listener  as  well 
as  a ready  speaker,  and  he  took  a particular  in- 
terest in  all  that  related  to  his  family,  its  preten- 
sions and  history,  and  even  its  misfortunes.  To  a 
certain  extent,  also,  he  joined  him  in  reprehension 
of  the  conduct  of  the  banker  Laborde. 

“ From  what  I know,  or  have  heard  of  his 
character,”  said  he,  in  one  of  these  conversations, 
“ I do  not  think  he  is  all  that  you  call  him,  but 
clearly,  in  your  case,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
into  harsh  and  oppressive  measures,  through  the 
representations  of  an  unscrupulous  man.  It  is  a 
pity,  that  you  and  he  have  never  personally  met.’’ 
It  would  be  a stormy  meeting,  I can  pro- 
mise you,”  replied  the  Sieur,  laughing. 

‘‘  Not,  surely,  if  he  expressed  a desire  to  redress 
the  wrongs  he  has  been  unwittingly  made  the  in- 
strument of  committing?”  said  the  patient. 


“ Um:  you  state  an  impossibility,  inon  ami.” 

“ I would  seriously  advise  you  to  try,  however,” 
said  the  man. 

“ Me ! not  I.  I never  begged  a favour  of  any  man, 
nor  will  I begin  in  my  old  days,”  said  the  Sieur. 

“ To  demand  an  act  of  justice,  is  not  to  solicit 
a favor,”  replied  the  other.  “ Men  of  M.  La- 
borde's  eminence  in  his  calling,  have  so  much  to 
engage  their  attention,  that  a clever  rogue,  like 
this  Pariat,  may  involve  them  in  a discreditable 
act,  without  their  being  almost  aware  of  it.” 

“ They  receive  the  profits  of  the  transaction, 
however,”  interrupted  Lestoeq,  sententiously. 

“ Even  that  may  be  done,  without  their  atten- 
tion being  particularly  directed  to  it,”  went  on  the 
stranger,  quietly. 

“ In  the  eyes  of  a commercial  man — a large 
capitalist — dealing  daily  with  enormous  sums — 
the  revenue  of  your  property  must  seem  so  small 
as  to  he  of  no  particular  account.” 

“ He  clutches  it,  like  a vulture  as  he  is,  for  all 
that,”  again  interrupted  the  Sieur. 

“ Pardon  me,  dear  father,”  for  the  first  time 
interrupted  Josephine,  “ but  if  you  remember,  it 
was  M.  Hecquet’s  opinion,  judging  from  what  he 
had  learned  of  Pariat’s  character,  that  M.  Laborde 
has  scarcely  ever  received  a penny  of  the  revenue 
which  is  lost  to  you.” 

“ Aye,  aye,  child,  but  my  friend,  Garde-chasse, 
although  an  excellent  young  fellow,  is  still  but 
an  agent,  or  an  officer,  or  a clerk,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and,  of  course,  is  bound  to  speak 
well  of  his  master.” 

“ I am  sure  he  is  an  honest  man,”  said  Jose- 
phine ; “ that  is — at  least,  he  speaks  like  one,” 
she  said,  correcting  herself. 

“Just  so,  Vifine,”  replied  her  father;  “he  is 
a good-looking  young  fellow,  with  a handsome 
person  and  a slippery  tongue,  and  these  sort  of 
matters  go  far  to  make  converts  of — nay,  nay, 
never  blush  about  it,  Vifine;  I dare  say  you 
are  right  enough  in  yoim  opinion  of  him ; I like 
him  myself,  particularly,  and  I admit  that  since 
he  has  spoken  to  me  I do  not  think  quite  so  well 
of  Pariat’s  memory  as  I did,  although  it  would 
grieve  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  the  man  who 
professed  himself  my  warmest  friend  should  turn 
out  to  be  my  bitterest  enemy,  after  all.  Anything 
rather  than  that.” 

“ Is  this  Garde-chasse,  as  you  call  him,  a suc- 
cessor in  office  to  Pariat  ?”  inquired  the  stranger. 

“ Scarcely  that,”  replied  the  Sieur;  “became 
down  here  on  a visit  of  investigation  after  Pariat’s 
death,  poor  fellow,  and  although  at  first  I wished 
to  have  little  enough  to  s.ay  to  him,  still,  in  the 
long  run,  he  conquered  me,  and  I learned  to  love 
him  so  heartily  that  I look  forward  to  his  return 
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here  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  so  does  Vifine 
there,  too,  for  they  were  excellent  friends,  and  half 
my  liking  for  him  is  becanse  I see  that  he  can  ap- 
preciate her.  I can  see  that.” 

“ Does  he  advise  an  application  to  his  prin- 
cipal?” inquired  the  old  man. 

“ To  me  he  suggested  it,”  said  Vifine,  with  a 
little  modest  hesitation. 

“To  you,  girl?” 

“ Yes,  dear  father,  but,  knowing  your  preju- 
dices, I prevailed  on  him  not  to  mention  it  to  you, 
until  he  had  first  submitted  the  statement  of  the 
whole  affair  to  M.  Laborde  himself.” 

“ Oho  I ho  I then  you  understand  each  other  it 
seems,”  said  the  Sieur.  “ You  have  talked  me  over, 

I suppose,  like  a book?  This  was  the  secert  of  your 
long  walks — was  it?  And  this  is  the  reason  that 
you  have  so  often  lectured  me  latterly  about  my 
dislike  to  that  rascally  money-changer?  0,  hoi” 
Josephine  did  not  answer,  but  there  was  a 
degree  of  consciousness  in  her  manner  that  looked 
suspicious,  although  she  laughed  lightly  at  her 
father’s  random  interrogatories.  She,  perhaps, 
felt  more  uneasy  at  perceiving  the  dark  eye  of  the 
stranger  fixed  full  upon  her  blushing  cheek,  and  she 
hesitated  still  more  before  she  answered  his  next 
question,  which  was  addressed  specially  to  herself. 

“ And  when,”  he  said  “ may  this  Garde-Casse 
be  expected  to  pay  his  next  visit  here?’’ 

“ About  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  I 
think,”  was  her  answer;  “he  said  he  would  be 
here  on  the  seventh ; it  is  my  father’s  birth-day.” 

“ Then  I sincerely  hope  he  will  back  my  recom- 
mendation to  the  Sieur  to  go  himself  to  Paris,  and 
personally  to  lay  a statement  of  his  affairs  before 
this  banker,  who  has  certainly  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  and  upright  man,”  said  the  old  man.  < 

“ Ah  I and  what  should  I do  with  my  little 
Vifine  here?”  replied  the  Sieur. 

“ Bring  her  with  you,  of  course,”  was  the  ready 
reply.  “ I live  generally  in  Paris — I and  my 
nephew,  the  only  relative  I have,  for  I am  a 
bachelor — an  old  bachelor,  and  mean  to  continue 
one.  My  house  is  not  very  large,  but  it  will  never 
be  better  occupied,  than  in  receiving  those  who  have 
treated  its  owner  with  such  great  and  disinterested 
kindness.  I was  on  my  return  thither  when  I fell 
from  my  horse,  and  I shall  consider  it  a lucky 
mischance  if  it  procures  me  an  opportunity  of 
redressing  a wrong,  or  of  benefitting  one  who  has 
undoubtedly  sufiered  much  inconvenience  that 
ought  to  have  been  spared  him.  I know  something 
of  this  Laborde  myself — that  is,  1 have  done  busi- 
ne.ss  with  him  frequently — and  previous  to  your 
arrival  in  Paris,  I will,  with  your  permission,  put 
things  in  train  not  only  to  secure  an  interview  for 
you,  but  also .” 


“ Thank  you — thank  you  heartily,”  interrupted 
the  Sieur;  “ I am  obliged  by  your  oflTer,  but  if 
restitution  is  to  come,  the  first  advance  must  be 
made  by  the  persons  who  have  done  the  wrong. 
Garde-chasse  knows  precisely  how  matters  stand, 
and  if  the  old  fellow’s  conscience  pricks  him,  I dare 
say  we  shall  hear  of  it,  all  in  good  time.  If  not, 

I am  not  the  man  to  go  on  a begging  expedition, 
even  though  I have  right  on  my  side — not  I. 
No,  no — ten  thousand  times  No.” 

From  this  resolve,  although  frequently  urged  to 
change  it,  nothing  could  beat  the  positive  Sieur,  and 
after  some  further  conversation,  the  stranger  finding 
his  efforts  vain,  desisted  from  all  further  interference. 

In  another  week,  very  quietly  but  agreeably 
spent,  even  the  hospitable  Lestocq  pronounced  his 
patient  fit  for  travel,  and,  once  more  mounting  the 
same  steed  whose  stumble  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  late  confinement,  the  old  man  bade  farewell  to 
the  Sieur  and  his  daughter,  and  promised,  not 
without  emotion,  never  to  forget  the  invaluable 
services  they  had  rendered  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GARDE-CHASSE. 

The  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners  of  this  old 
man  had  made  a very  favourable  impression  on 
those  who  had  so  kindly  assisted  him,  and  his 
parting  would  have  been  even  more  felt  than  it 
was,  by  Vifine  particularly,  were  it  not  that  her 
other  chance  acquaintance,  the  young  Garde-chasse, 
was  so  soon  expected. 

He  came  at  length,  punctual  to  his  promise,  and 
almost  his  first  act  on  entering  the  presence  of  the 
Sieur,  was  to  present  to  him  the  following  letter : 

“ Sir, — !My  agent  has  submitted  to  me  certain  accounts 
which  require  a thorough  investigation.  This  I decline 
giving  them  until  I am  assisted  by  yourself.  It  is  evident, 
I fear,  that  you  have  suffered  considerable  wrong,  of  which 
I have  been  made  the  unconscious  instrument;  and  as  this 
confession  includes  a desire  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  may 
become  an  honourable  man,  I hope  it  only  requires  your 
presence,  and  a single  interview,  in  order  to  beget  a more 
perfect  understanding  between  us. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he  your  humble  servant, 
“ To  the  Sieur  Lestocq.”  “ Jacques  J.  Lahorde.” 

The  young  man  watched  the  Sieur  narrowly  as 
he  read  over  this  letter  again  and  again.  When 
ho  had  penised  it  for  the  the  third  time,  he  handed 
it  to  Josephine  and  turning  to  the  Garde-chasse, 
he  said ; — 

“ Thou  art  a good  fellow,  Leon,  and  I am  sure 
it  is  from  your  representation  that  letter  springs.” 

“ You  are  mistaken.  Sir,  I assure  you,”  re- 
plied the  young  man ; “ I came  hither  at  first  by 
the  special  desire  of  M.  Laborde  himself,  and 
although  I have  submitted  your  affairs  to  him  in 
a friendly  spirit,  the  anxiety  to  do  you  the  fullest 
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justice  springs  solely  from  himself.  I trust  you 
will  not  further  hesitate  to  comply  with  his  request, 
and  return  with  me  to  Paris.” 

“ With  you,  boy?” 

“Yes;  the  business  which  brings  me  here  just 
now,  will  be  finished  early  to-morrow,”  said 
Ilecquet,  “ and  I hope  to  be  able  to  set  out  again 
on  the  morning  after.” 

The  Sienr,  although  not  remarkable  for  worldly 
prudence,  was  too  sensible  to  deny  that  the  course 
pointed  out  was  the  proper  one,  and  after  a little 
grumbling,  for  form  sake,  it  was  arranged  that  on 
the  morrovy  the  Sieur’s  bii-th-day  should  be  kept 
pleasantly,  and  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
trio  should  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Paris. 

Of  conrse  the  adventm’e  of  the  wounded  stranger 
was  narrated  at  full  length  to  the  friendly  Garde- 
chasse,  and  by  his  advice  the  Sieur  determined  to 
accept  of  the  old  man’s  hospitable  oflfer. 

“ I know  M.  Rocher  perfectly  well,”  he  said, 
“ and  his  nephew  also.  The  uncle  is  a man  of  in- 
fluence and  wealth,  and  nothing  will  delight  him 
more,  I am  certain,  than  to  see  you,  and  to  do  you 
all  the  friendly  offices  in  his  power.” 

The  next  day  was  spent  with  spirit,  particularly 
by  the  Sieui’,  who,  to  do  him  only  justice,  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  before  him  rather  for  his 
daughter’s  sake  than  his  own,  and  at  an  early 
hour  the  journey  was  commenced,  and  ended 
happily.  They  reached  Paris  without  accident, 
and,  instead  of  going  to  a hotel,  drove  at  once  to 
the  direction  of  their  late  guest. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  old  man  expected 
them,  for  every  thing  appeared  ready  to  receive 
them  as  welcome  and  desirable  guests.  The  young 
Garde-chasse  had  left  them  on  the  threshold,  in 
order  to  make  his  report  to  his  employer,  but 
promising  to  return  for  them  early  on  the  morrow 
in  order  to  introduce  them  to  M.  Laborde  him- 
self. It  was  a happy  evening,  cheerfully  spent, 
and  the  old  stranger  proved  himself  a man  of  his 
word,  for  his  attentions  were  unceasing,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  offered  unmistakeable. 
He  never  seemed  to  doubt  the  issue  of  their  enter- 
prise for  a single  moment,  and  when  they  retired 
for  the  night,  both  father  and  daughter  felt  that 
they  had  found-a  true  friend,  and  were  cheered  and 
inspirited  by  his  good  feeling. 

Punctually  at  ten  o’clock  the  following  morning, 
the  young  Garde-chasse  made  his  appeai-ance. 
Their  host  had  been  obliged  to  go  out  early,  but 
he  promised  to  be  home  ready  to  receive  them 
when  their  interview  with  the  banker  was  over., 
It  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Sieur  was  accom- 
panied by  Josephine,  who  was  herself  anxious  to 
be  pre.sent,  in  order  to  restrain  any  impolitic 


sally  which  her  impulsive  and  ardent-hearted 
father  might  be  inclined  to  hazard  in  the  great 
man’s  presence,  and  in  this  view  of  the  case  the 
young  Garde-chasse  cordially  concurred. 

They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  the  banking  house 
of  M.  Laborde,  and  having  been  ushered  into  a 
vacant  room,  Leon  left  them  in  order  to  announce 
their  ariival.  In  a few  minutes,  however,  he  re- 
turned, and  led  them  into  a large  and  well 
lighted  chamber  where,  surrounded  by  books  and 
papers,  and  attended  by  a grave,  solemn  looking 
man,  sat — M.  Rocher  himself  1 

As  they  entered,  he  left  his  chair,  and  taking 
the  astonished  Sieur  by  both  hands  he  said  to 
him  in  a kindly  although  agitated  voice  : — 

“Now,  that  I have  got  you  here,  there  shall 
be  no  more  either  of  mystery  or  ill-blood  between 
us.  I am  Jacques  Laborde,  your  unintentional 
oppressor  and  your  most  anxious  friend.  You 
have  suffered  much  injustice,  and  the  only  resti- 
tution I can  make  is  to  put  these  deeds  again 
into  your  possession,  and  to  hope  that  your  future 
years  may  be  happier  than  those  which  you  have 
latterly  passed,  through  my  means.” 

“ Then  Pariat  was  a villian,  after  all,”  was  the 
first  exclamation  of  the  Sieur. 

“ He  has  gone  to  render  an  account  of  his 
acts,”  replied  M.  Laborde,  “ and  to  that  we  will 
leave  him.  I have  received  much  money,  by  his 
means,  to  which  I had  no  claim,  and  for  the  rest, 
the  sums  extorted  from  you,  by  him,  in  my  name, 
have  a right  to  be  returned  and  shall  be  so.  To 
my  nephew  there,  Leon  Hecquet,  I am  indebted  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  wrongs  you  have 
suffered  ; to  your  own  excellent  qualities  I am 
still  a greater  debtor,  since  you  saved  my  life, 
and  proved  by  your  vii-tues  of  charity  and  hos- 
pitality that  you  are  worthy  to  possess  even  a 
larger  property  than  that  which  is  now  your  own. 
I leave  Leon  to  state  his  own  motives  and  claim 
his  own  reward,  only  premising  a hope  that  if  my 
charming  young  friend  rewards  him,  as  I trust  she 
will  do,  the  old  man,  M.  Rocher,  may  expect  that 
when  illness  again  overtakes  him,  she  will  be  to 
him  what  she  so  lately  seemed — an  angel  of  charity 
and  mercy.” 

It  would  be  very  idle  to  attempt  to  pourtray 
the  different  emotions  of  the  excellent  Sieur 
Lestocq,  on  hearing  this  announcement.  We  will 
not  attempt  it  therefore ; neither  will  we  prolong 
our  story  further  than  to  say  that  the  kind-hearted 
father  returned  home,  the  possessor  of  his  ancient 
patrimonial  property,  and  that  his  beautiful  and 
virtuous  child  accompanied  him  in  the  matronly 
character  of  Madame  Leon  Hecquet,  wife  to  the 
cidevant  Garde-chasse. 
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IDill  i)Dii  tnnit  tn  iui|  grntii:. 

Will  you  come  to  my  grave  when  my  spirit  has  fled, 

And  beneatli  the  green  turf  I am  laid  with  the  dead ; 

When  the  heart,  that  once  loved  you,  is  mouldering  to  clay. 
And  the  worm  of  the  churchyard  is  gnawing  it  away. 

Will  you  come  to  my  grave  on  the  brow  of  that  hill 
Where  the  wild  mountain  breezes  blow  dreary  and  chill ; 
Will  you  stay,  when  you  hear  that  most  desolate  sound. 

The  night  wind  ’mid  the  ruins  of  that  hallowed  ground? 

When  you  come  to  my  grave— and  you  think  of  the  past— 

May  a veil  of  oblivion  for  ever  be  cast 

O’er  the  faults  and  the  follies,  alas!  not  a few. 

That  so  often,  too  often,  were  pardoned  by  you. 

And  when  over  my  grave,  all  I ask  is  a prayer 
For  the  spirit  that  quickened  the  dust  lying  there ; 

And  when  far  from  my  grave  that  your  prayer  may  not  cease 
Till  for  ever  we  meet  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  ! 

Dublin,  January  4,  1851.  W.  N.  S. 

litttnrij  ,iftagmrate. 

BY  MERCUTIO. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

If  we  reflect  upon  occupations  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  find  men  employed,  how  very  few  are 
engaged  as  they  should  be;  in  general  the  object  of 
man  is  to  render  himself  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. As  an  animal  creature  luxuries  seem  to  be  his 
aim,  every  thing  that  can  exalt  him  above  his 
fellows,  iu  the  possession  of  land,  money,  a fine 
house,  splendid  pictures,  a magnificent  stud,  while 
it  seldom  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  bound  to  confer 
intellectual  and  moral  good  upon  mankind,  and 
give  to  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  smooth 
the  difficult  parts  of  life’s  road  by  warning  those 
who  are  treading  it  of  the  perils  which  he  himself 
encountered,  and  improving  others  as  time  and 
knowledge  have  improved  him.  Surely  a man  is 
not  justified  in  confining  himself  merely  to  the 
vocation  by  which  his  livelihood  is  acquired — 
that  will  put  clothes  upon  his  back,  and  food  in  his 
mouth?  but  these  are  nothing  more  than  animal 
necessities ; the  wild  beast  is  provided  with  these : 
man  must  labour  to  obtain  them ; this  is  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  animals  in  this  parti- 
cular; but  man  is  accountable  to  cultivate  his 
faculties  to  serve,  however  humble,  as  an  agent  of 
the  Creator,  iu  conferring  blessings  upon  his 
creatures. 

PURSUITS  OF  LIFE. 

No  standard  Can  be  laid  down  by  whiclr 
the  inclinations  of  a person  can  be  defined  find 
ascertained,  or  the  tendency  of  his  nature  un- 
derstood. There  is  an  irresistible  influence  stimu- 


lating and  projiclling  him  onwards,  which  he  alone 
can  feel  and  rightly  define:  and  many  men  are 
happier  in  pursuits  or  professions  with  which  toil, 
labour,  privation  and  endurance  are  connected, 
than  they  would  be  iu  any  of  those,  which, 
although  more  lucrative  and  less  laborious,  arc 
unsuited  to  their  tastes  and  feelings.  He  who  is 
in  heart  a soldier,  will  endure  the  cold  snow- 
covered  rock,  the  cheerless,  miserable  bivouac, 
and  feel  happier  in  his  position  than  he  would  be 
if  he  could  procure  a release  from  these  vicissitudes 
by  obtaining  some  office  not  so  suited  to  his 
chivalrous  and  intrepid  character.  The  sailor 
wrestling  with  the  midnight  storm,  and  rocked 
upon  the  trembling  mast,  is  more  contented,  and 
looks  out  upon  the  cold,  tempestuous,  starless 
ocean  with  a lighter  heart,  than  if  he  were 
doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  some  unmanly  employ- 
ment, as  for  instance,  the  dispenser  of  silks  and 
satins  to  the  young  votaries  of  fashion  in  Oxford 
or  Bond-street.  Why  does  the  lawyer,  with  ex- 
tensive practice,  even  in  his  old  age,  prefer  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  profession,  to  idleness  or 
, less  onerous  toil?  because  his  heart  is  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  he  loves  to  continue  at  that  occupation 
by  which  he  acquired  fame. 

THE  DRUNKARD. 

' The  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  becomes  con- 
firmed much  sooner  than  men  anticipate,  and  the 
drunkard  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  depravity.  Look  upon  him  as  he  crawls 
through  the  streets  or  drags  his  enfeebled  body 
along  a road.  What  a miserable  wreck  of  man- 
hood. Low  companions  have  done  this — frequent- 
ing taverns  and  the  haunts  of  profligacy  have  done 
this — the  want  of  ambition  and  religion  have  done 
this.  All  moral  feeling  is  banished  from  the  bosom 
of  the  drunkard — friendship,  gratitude,  charity, 
honesty,  truth,  conscientiousness — all,  all  are  sacri- 
ficed for  the  draught  of  inebriety  or  the  money  that 
can  procure  it.  The  drunkard  would  steal  the  mite 
of  charity  from  the  communion  table,  or  the 
chalice  from  the  altar,  to  purchase  an  hour’s  deli- 
rious forgetfulness  of  his  fallen  condition  ; ho 
would  spend  the  ransom-money  that  was  given  to 
release  him  from  im]irisonment;  nay,  if  salvation 
could  be  bought,  he  would  forfeit  his  birth- 
right for  the  mess  of  pottage.  He  forfeits  all  the 
affections  and  endearments  of  home,  the  love  of 
friends,  the  esteem  and  fondness  of  the  young, 
the  festive  assemblages  of  those  who  arc  endeared 
■ and  united  to  each  other  by  tics  of  relationship  or 
early  association,  and,  even  iu  the  hall  or  kitchen 
of  a father,  is  an  incumbrance  and  a shame.  lie 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  a happy  husband  and 
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father,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him ; instead  of 
being  so,  he  is  a homeless  wanderer,  a heart-broken, 
dissolute,  emaciated,  sorrow-stricken  outcast,  sleep- 
ing in  halls,  without  food,  clothing,  or  bed  ; exist- 
ing upon  ardent  spirits  and  tobacco,  moving  at 
night  out  of  the  miserable  hovel,  which  he  shares 
with  wretches  as  fallen  as  himself,  to  stalk 
along  the  roads  or  streets  an  appalling  apparition, 
terrifying  children  by  his  gastly  and  unnatural 
appearance,  and  causing  others  to  fly  from  his 
solicitations  and  avoid  his  spectre-like  form. 
Surely  his  state  is  that  of  a lunatic,  and  the 
mental  derangement  under  which  he  suflers  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  medical  skill.  As  the  law 
now  exists,  the  drunkard  may  be  arrested,  fineci, 
imprisoned,  and  then  discharged;  he  lies  all  night 
upon  a wooden  bench,  or  is  thrust,  howling  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a mad  dog,  into  a dark, 
damp,  hideous  cell,  and  next  morning  is  liberated, 
to  drink,  steal,  and  as  before,  be  driven  again 
at  night  as  a wild  beast  into  the  same  cell.  The 
stomach  and  brain  of  the  drunkard  are  disorga- 
nized, his  nervous  system  is  shattered,  his  whole 
system  polluted  and  enfeebled,  and  nothing  but 
long  and  careful  medical  treatment,  such  as  lunatics 
receive,  can  or  will  restore  him  to  health  and 
reason.  How  wretched  the  drunkard  is  when 
some  festival  day  has  arrived!  Mark  him  at 
Christmas  exiled  from  the  parental  board.  Oh  ! 
is  not  the  sorrowing  heart  made  more  sorrowful 
as  the  hour  for  festivity  draws  near,  when  it 
cannot  enjoy  it,  as  darkness  around  us  is  rendered 
more  intense  by  a light  in  the  distance?  The 
tortures  of  hell  cannot  exceed  those  of  conscience 
— the  glorious  beams  of  the  sun  are  black  and 
gloomy  as  a funeral  pall,  the  sound  of  the  sweet 
Sabbath  bells  like  the  voices  of  the  accursed,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  happiness  which  we  see  around 
us — the  joyous  laugh,  the  cheerful  smile,  the 
social  converse,  the  pure  and  generous  reciproca- 
tion of  love,  is  the  dejection  of  him  who  sighs 
for  the  Paradise  of  home,  from  which  he  has  been 
banished,  and  mourns  for  those  pleasures  he  cannot 
enjoy.  Then  take  the  abandoned  and  most  un- 
happy outcast  in  the  hour  of  death — perhaps  he 
dies  mid  the  horrors  of  delirium,  perhaps,  recover- 
ing from  them,  he  is  so  disconsolate  and  oppressed 
that  life  is  a burden,  and  he  becomes  a self- 
destroyer,  perhaps  he  perishes  from  famine,  pesti- 
lence, or  outrage.  In  any  manner  in  which  his 
case  is  considered  it  is  deplorable. 

“ Strange  are  the  faces  viewing  him 
When  dying  and  when  dead,’' 

and  not  one  beloved  face,  voice,  or  hand  is  near  to 
console,  sooth,  and  mitigate  his  suft'erings. 


THE  heart’s  temple. 

How  many  things  arc  done  by  those  who  truly 
estimate  the  precepts  and  principles  of  religion  in 
silence,  without  parade,  ostentation,  publication, 
or  auy  display  ? The  heart  is  a temple  in  which 
the  best  affections  worship : the  offerings  of  forgive- 
ness, forbearance,  charity,  humanity,  devotion, 
are  silently,  noiselessly,  and  secretly,  laid  upon  its 
altar.  Plow  many  generous  thoughts  have  we 
which  are  never  revealed  ? How  many  desires  to 
console,  to  serve,  to  relievo  others,  arise  in  our 
minds  which  we  never  disclose  ? It  is  intensely 
selfish  not  to  do  a generous  action  in  secret : “ bread 
eaten  in  secret  is  sweet,”  says  the  sacred  philoso- 
pher; and  the  stolen  kiss  of  love  is  also  sweet; 
but  sweeter  than  either  is  a pure  benevolent  action 
known  but  to  yourself  and  him  whom  you  serve, 
and  secretly  treasured  upon  your  heart’s  altar  as  a 
source  of  perpetual  enjoyment.  How  despicable 
is  that  speculative  diplomatic  philanthropy  which 
with  its  own  hand  writes  down  its  munificence  in 
the  ledger  of  the  world,  and  chronicles  its  gene- 
rosity lest  mankind,  who  are  more  prone  to  forget 
than  to  remember  virtue,  and  to  censure  than 
praise,  might  remain  ignorant  of  the  important 
fact  that  a man  could  feel  sympathy  for  his 
brother  mortal.  However,  it  is  well  that  our 
selfishness  and  worldlymindedness  should  tend  to 
good,  and  that  while  we  indulge  the  pride  or 
derive  the  profit  of  being  considered  to  be  benevo- 
lent, the  necessities  and  wants  of  our  impoverished 
fellow-creatures  are  relieved.  How  beautiful  is 
the  uniuquiring,  unsectarian  charity  of  those,  many 
of  whom  have  been  known  to  me,  who  without 
reference  to  the  altar  at  which  men  have  wor- 
shipped, the  country  in  which  they  have  lived, 
their  colour,  class,  kindred,  or  creed,  have  stretched 
forth  a free,  bountiful,  unhesitating  hand,  dis- 
pensing charity,  as  justice  should  administer  the 
laws,  with  eyes  blindfolded,  and  holding  forth  the 
well-balanced  scales,  which  knew  no  preponder- 
ance of  claim,  no  influence,  no  partiality,  no  preju- 
dice; but  recognise  the  claim  to  the  mite  in  the 
misfortune  of  the  recipient. 

TRIFLES. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a trifle;  nothing  is 
unimportant,  nothing  trifling.  Any  man  remem- 
bering the  formation  of  the  oak  from  an  acorn,  a 
magnificent  tree  from  a small  nut,  or  a consuming 
disease  springing  from  some  speck  of  infection,  must 
see  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a trifle  either  in 
the  good  or  evil  of  life.  The  first  slight  beam  of 
morning  heralds  the  stupendous  sun;  the  first 
breath  of  the  East  wind  is  the  prelude  to  the  cold, 
dark,  pitiless  storm. 
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51  Crijptir 

FROM  THE  RELIQUES  OP  CHRYSES  CRUISKEEN,  OP 
CRUISKEEN  LA^VT^,  ESQ. 

To  a green  sunny  islet  of  ocean 

From  heaven  had  wander’d  young  Song  ; 

Of  earth  the  fair  child  had  no  notion, 

But  dream’d  of  his  home  aU  day  long. 

He  sported  where  water-hells  quiver — 

Sipp’d  dew  from  the  calix  of  flow’rs — 

And  would  gaze  on  the  glass  of  a river, 

And  list  to  its  murmur  for  hours. 

Thro’  shadoivy  wood  vistas  twining. 

As  Freedom  her  shady  way  won. 

On  flow’rets  she  found  him  reclining. 

And  hail’d  the  young  God  as  her  son. 

And  Hope  took  the  innocent  lisper 
To  bask  in  her  sunniest  smile  ; 

And  oft  would  her  magical  whisper 
His  infantine  sorrows  beguile. 

Calm  Reason  was  placed  to  attend  him : 

His  steps  o’er  the  isle  did  she  lead. 

And  much  sober  counsel  would  lend  him  : 

But,  somehow,  they  never  agreed. 

One  day  she  discovered  him  sleeping 
The  pui-ple-lipp’d  roses  among. 

While  jasmine  and  laurels  were  creeping 
Around  the  bright  brow  of  young  SoNQ. 

The  shamrock  and  heather-bell  cumber 
The  frame  of  his  exquisite  lyre. 

And  there  play’d  o’er  his  features,  in  slumber, 

A halo  of  roseate  fire. 

She  knew  b3'  the  subtle  flame  streaming 
His  flow’r-piUowed  temples  along, 

That,  alas ! to  his  woe,  he  was  dreaming : 

So  quickly  she  wakened  up  Song. 

His  anger  the  child  could  not  smother. 

The  tears  all  his  wliite  winglet  stain, 

He  flutters  post-haste  to  his  mother. 

Yet  scarce  with  the  pout  can  complain. 

His  sobs  swell  the  musical  breeze  on 
The  tears  in  his  blue  eye  still  gleam — 

“ Ah ! do,  mamma,  send  away  Reason, 

“ She  frowns  so,  and  won’t  let  me  dream. 

“ Not  often  in  dreams  1 revisit 

“ The  asphodel  meads  of  my  birth, 

“ Then,  oh,  mamma,  tell  mo  why  is  it 
“ She  always  must  walce  me  to  earth? 

“ My  harp  with  pale  violets  dressing, 

“ I played  to  the  swift  footed  hours ; 

“And  then  to  my  lips  the  wreathe  pressing, 

“ To  slumber  I sank  on  the  flowers. 

“ My  sisters,  the  muses,  were  singing 
“ Like  warbling  springs  of  the  spheres, 

“ And  the  bells  of  the  flow’rets  were  ringing 
“ A lullaby  chime  on  my  ears. 

“ The  dust ’ring  mimosas  enwreathed 
“ The  margin  of  whispering  floods, 

“ And  gales  full  ofharmony  breathed, 

“ Like  love,  thro’  the  emerald  woods. 

“ And  there,  mamma,  bright  brids  were  flying 
“ On  prettier  wings  than  my  own, 

“ And  many-hued  melodists  vicing 

‘ ‘ In  spice  groves  that  wav’d  to  their  tone. 
“But  while  thus  in  enchanted  dominions 
“ I wander’d,  in  Fancy’s  spell  bound, 

“ I awoke  with  a shock  thro’  my  pinions — 

“ ’Twas  Reason  stood  o’er  me  and  frown’d. 


“ And  now  ’tis  the  soft  summer  season ; 

“ I bate  her — and  safe  the  path  seems. 

“ Then  do,  mamma,  send  away  Reason, 

“ She  frowns  so,  and  spoils  aU  my  dreams.” 

But  finding  her  charge  so  untoward, 

Her  sails  to  the  wind  Reason  spread. 

Shed  a tear  o’er  his  fate — for  tho’  froward 
She  lov’d  him — then,  sighing,  she  fled. 

Alas ! sUly  boy,  thus  to  flout  her — 

He  laugh’d  as  thro’  wild  ocean’s  din 
She  steer’d : but  perceiv’d  soon  without  her 
High  Heaven  he  never  could  win. 

And  nightly,  with  fruitless  emotion. 

He  weeps  to  the  sea’s  solemn  tones, 

While  the  stars,  from  the  chambers  of  ocean. 

Ascend  their  roriferous  thrones, 

I have  seen  him  a vapour  pursuing. 

In  tears,  o’er  the  shadow}'  lawn, 

. ’TiU  it  rose  in  a glory  bedewing 

The  luminous  crown  of  the  Dawn. 

Or  mantles,  o’erflowlng  her  chalice. 

By  Eurus  and  Zephyrus  kiss’d. 

While  she  floats  from  her  ivory  palace 
Half  veil’d  in  a crystalized  mist. 

The  Dreamer  will  watch  the  clouds  sailing 
The  floor  of  his  birth-place  beneath  ; 

And  oft,  an  alas ! unavailing 
Lament  to  the  Destinies  breathe. 

But  tho’  Fate  his  pure  home  yet  refuse  him, 

At  times  he  hath  flashes  of  mirth. 

For  bright  trifles  have  pow’r  to  amuse  him, 

Despis’d  by  the  wisdom  of  Earth. 

For  hours  will  he  breathlessly  follow 
The  hues  o’er  the  landscape  that  run 
When  the  iris-rimm’d  shield  of  Apollo 
Is  cast  on  the  clouds  from  the  sun. 

In  all  good  he  sees  God  and  adoreth. 

And  heavenwards  lifteth  his  wdngs, 

And  singeth  the  while  that  he  soareth, 

And  soareth  the  more  that  he  sings.* 

StUl,  far  from  the  Heavenly  portals. 

The  cold  Earth  he  wanders  along ; 

And  the  noise  has  gone  forth  among  mortals. 

That  Reason  departed  from  Song. 

• “Singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.’’ — SHELLEY. 


liiiiiig  littirntnirs. 

MACAULAY. 

As  a poet,  ]\Iacaulay  occupies  a peculiar  position. 
He  is  eminent  in  ballad-singing.  Ballads  form  a 
somewhat  irregular  class  of  poetic  literature.  They 
cannot  be  said  to  rank  with  the  outpourings  of 
imagination,  or  to  vie  with  the  philosophy  gar- 
landed in  sweet  song.  And  yet  there  is  in  ballad 
poetry  so  much  manly  simplicity  of  style  and 
thought — so  much  effortless  force  of  diction — so 
full  is  it  of  that  powerful  poetry — the  poetry  of 
fine  deeds — that  with  all  readers,  with  those  of 
narrowed  knowledge  as  with  those  of  cultivated 
minds,  ballads  will  long  retain  a peculiar  charm. 
But  when  we  class  the  ballads  of  English  and 
other  literature  with  Macaulay’s  “ Lays,”  wc  arc 
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far  from  giving  a correct  or  sufficient  cliaracteristic 
of  tliose  spirit-stirring  poems.  The  tame  melody 
of  an  English  madrigal  to  the  power  and  pathos 
of  llellini,  is  a parallel  comparison  to  that  of  the 
pithy  and  characteristic  poetry  of  “ Chevy  Chase,” 
compared  with  the  picture-like  power  in  each  line 
of  Macaulay’s  marvellous  couplets.  They  ai-e 
music  and  painting  at  once.  You  both  hear  the 
trumpet  of  Joshua  and  see  the  walls  of  Jericho 
totter  to  their  fall.  His  martial  ballads  are  raatcb- 
less.  The  “ tread  of  armies  thickening  as  they 
come” — the  rich  banners  glitteiing  in  the  sun- 
shine— the  bright  shields  in  wave-like  succession, 
the  crash  of  mortal  conflict,  the  people  thronging 
the  forum  listening  to  one  of  themselves  as  he  tells 
of  the  patrician  who  “ loved  the  people,”  and  of 
the  proud  senator  who  despised  them — chivalry’s 
dancing  plume,  kingly  grace,  courtly  pageants,  all 
appear  on  the  pictured  page  with  the  illumination 
of  rich  thought  lighting  np  each  verse.  As  we 
read  we  are  with  him,  now  in  Home,  now  at  Lake 
Regillus,  now  on  the  field  of  Ivry — his  genius  our 
guide.  With  beating  heart  we  see  advance, 

the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold — 

Rank  after  rank  like  surges  bright. 

In  a broad  sea  of  gold — 

As  that  great  host  with  measured  tread, 

With  spear  advanced  and  ensigns  spread, 

Rolled  slowly  tow’rds  the  bridges  head, 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  three. 

Or  with  the  measured  march  of  those  music-words 
in  which  he  sings  of  the  white  plume  of  Navarre 
waving  amid  the  flashes  of  hostile  swords,  our 
hearts  rush  along  with  the  rhyme,  and  are  lifted 
up  with  that  glorious  Hymn  of  Victory.  Ma- 
caulay has  done  much  for  ballad  poetry.  He  has 
given  it  an  elevation  of  tone,  and  an  elegance  of 
execution  which  combine  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
troubadours  with  the  finished  versification  of  mo- 
dern bards.  But  still  Macaulay’s  merit  as  a poet 
is  of  a certain  fixed  and  not  superior  standard. 
His  are  not  the 

thoughts  which  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  Heaven  ; 

nor  does  he  give  us  that  philosophy  which  is 
“ armour”  in  adversity.  He  gives  us  a picture  for 
the  eye,  and  music  for  the  ear.  But  he  speaks 
neither  to  the  imagination,  the  reason,  nor  the 
heart.  He  is  neither  a Milton,  a Wordsworth,  or 
a Burns.  He  is  a graceful  versifier  of  picture- 
power  and  fine  fancy;  but  if  we  take  the  word 
“ poet”  in  its  original  elevation  of  meaning, 
Macaulay  is  none.  He  is  of  those  who  contribute 
by  their  completeness  of  diction  and  faultlessness 
ol  style  to  the  refinement  and  purification  of  litera- 


ture; but  who  strike  out  no  new  paths,  and  found 
no  new  schools  of  thought. 

Critics  have  been  called  the  police  of  literature.  The  title 
applied  to  the  sine  nomine  turba  of  weekly  and  monthly 
reviewers  is  singularly  suitable.  But  if  we  take  from  the 
crowd  of  cotemporary  critics  those  whose  names  have  risen 
from  the  formidable  obscurity  of  anonymous  literature,  and 
who  without  losing  the  dignity  of  the  editorial  “ we”  stamp 
their  o^vn  image  and  superscription  on  the  issue — we  must 
recognise  the  judicial  tone  they  justly  assume — and  the 
judicial  dignity  with  which  they  have  been  almost  unani- 
mously invested.  The  Areopagus  of  literature  thus  established 
is  the  best  Palladium  of  its  purity.  To  hold  the  scales  of 
literary  judgment  with  an  unwavering  hand — to  speak  of 
the  intellect  of  the  day  with  an  authority  which,  by  its  own 
intrinsic  weight  abrogates  appeal — to  repress  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  stream  of  trained  thought,  and  with  clear  eye 
see,  and  ready  counsel  appoint,  its  fitting  channels — requires 
that  men  should  “ sit  apart”  from  contact  with  the  every  day 
crowd  of  cotemporary  events — should  sit  above  the  passing 
passions  of  the  day — and  stand  interpreting  to  the  future 
the  vague  voices  of  the  present — guiding  their  own  time  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.  With  a fearlessness  superior  to 
popular  opprobrium,  and  a love  of  truth  more  influential 
tlun  the  prejudices  of  education — such  men  can  truly  style 
themselves,  appointed  advocates  of  universal  truth — ap- 
pointed accusers  even  of  their  own  age,  should  the  interests 
of  truth  require  the  accusation.  Among  such  judges, 
Macaulay  is  a chief. 

We  were  about  to  speak  of  him  as  a writer  of 
English  literature.  But  in  truth,  the  literature  he 
has  autographed  is  not  merely  European.  It  has 
a domain  as  wide  as  man’s  intellect — an  affinity  as 
extended  as  human  affection.  It  is  the  literature 
of  man,  in  an  English  dress.  But  its  thoughts 
have  no  narrowed  nationality ; for  they  are  thoughts 
associated  with  that  human  greatness  which  re- 
quires no  costume  of  race  to  impress  its  grand 
outline  on  the  soul.  To  join  thus  in  a calm  fire- 
side converse  with  a citizen  of  the  world  of  mind, 
is  like  a conversazione  where  you  meet  in  personal 
communion  the  best  and  brightest  of  those  who  have 
lightened  nations  with  the  sacred  tire.  It  is  like 
listening  to  a truthful  “ traveller  in  many  lands,” 
who  has  passed  through  peoples  as  well  as  coun- 
tries, and  has  seen  men  as  well  as  monuments; 
who,  like  the  Wandering  Jew  of  more  than  poetic 
superstition,  has  been  a wayfarer  in  all  ages,  and 
is  still  untired  and  unresting.  It  is  like  a stand- 
ing-point on  that  mount  of  temptation  from  which 
many  nations  and  countries  could  be  seen;  but 
with  greater  privilege  you  behold  many  lands  in 
many  ages  pass  before  you.  It  is  like  a prolonged 
glance  through  that  fairy  telescope  which  annihi- 
lated distance  and  dimness  of  vision,  and  brought 
far  scenes  in  clear  outline  to  the  mind’s  eye.  It  is 
like  that  Cairo  carpet,  with  magic  in  the  web  of 
it,  which  outstripped  by  anticipation  the  speed  of 
modern  steam,  and  brought  the  longing  Princes 
to  the  wished-for  home.  And,  with  reverent  pause, 
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advancing  our  thought  to  the  verge  of  earthly 
conception,  this  grand  expansive  energy  of  intellect 
which  knowledge  confers  on  the  cultivated  mind, 
brings  us  still  nearer  and  nearer — nearer  in  love 
and  in  worship,  to  Him  in  whose  thought  ages  are 
but  seconds;  and  in  vdiose  All-seeing  vision  the 
dweller  in  the  far  parts  of  the  earth  is  as  closely 
regarded  as  those,  who  in  the  centres  of  civilisation 
deem  themselves  nearer  in  spirit  to  that  Throne 
from  which  Science  has  had  its  inspiring  divinity, 
and  of  which  Art  is  but  an  impei’fect  emanation. 

As  a ci’itic  and  essayist,  Macaulay  is  unequalled 
in  modei'n  English  literature.  Criticism  specially 
requires  a catholicity  of  feeling — a wide-spi'ead 
sympathy  as  universal  as  mind,  as  uncoufined  as 
human  thought.  All  these  Macaulay  eminently 
possesses.  To  no  particular  school  of  philosophy 
or  poetry  is  he  exclusively  attached.  The  lore  of 
antiquity  has  in  his  eyes  the  familiar  beauty  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  fresh  and 
favourite  literature  of  our  own  day.  With  the 
blind  bard  of  Scio  he  traces  the  field  of  Troy:  Bis 
heart  thrills  at  the  minstrelsy,  and  he  pictures  the 
scenes  until  we  feel  as  if  we  stood  in  bodily  pre- 
sence on  that  “sacred  shore,”  and  witnessed  the 
most  famous  fight  that  ever  warriors  waged  or 
^poets  sung.  With  Xenophon  we  retrack  our  way 
across  the  desert  paths,  and  weep  with  his  fol- 
lowers as  we  behold  the  sea.  With  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  we  plant  the  cross  on  the  turrets  of  Jera- 
salem,  and  refuse  to  wear  a circlet  of  gold  where 
lie  of  Nazareth  had  worn  a crown  of  thorns. 
With  Mahomet  we  dream  dangerous  visions  of 
prophet-power  and  sword-won  sway.  With  the 
fierce  Turk  we  crown  the  city  of  Constantine  with 
the  symbol  of  those  who  scorn  the  sacred  sign  of 
the  heaven-seen  cross.  AVith  .lohn  Sobiesky  we 
lead  the  frontier  nation  of  Europe  against  the 
cloud  of  crescent-led  invaders.  We  see  the  spires 
of  Venice  and  the  marts  of  Genoa  rise  from  the 
sea.  At  Florence  we  traverse  the  halls  of  the 
Medici;  at  Rome  stand  on  the  scaffold  of  the 
Sistine  Cha))el,  beside  Michael  Angelo  at  work; 
or,  with  Leo  the  Tenth,  treat  with  kings,  subsi- 
tlise  the  Swiss,  baffle  Louis  of  Franco,  and  faintly 
dream  of  Italian  independence.  We  see  the  last 
of  the  tournaments,  as  the  second  Henry  of  France 
falls  by  the  lance  of  Montmorency.  We  see 
Charles  V.  give  up  crowns  for  the  tranquillity  of 
a hermitage;  and  we  watch  incipient  revolt,  and 
witness  retributive  revolution  as  riiilip  of  Spain 
loses  the  Netherlands.  Through  the  fiction-like 
}>ago  of  French  history  we  arc  led  on  as  through 
a gallery  of  portraits.  We  pause  and  wonder  in 
succession  at  Diana  of  Boictiers,  Catherine  do 
Medicis,  Agnes  Sorel  (the  wife-mistress  who  saved 


France),  Henri  of  Navaire,  Sully,  the  gi-eat  Conde, 
Guise  (the  duke  who  looked  beautiful  even  in 
death),  Turenne  (the  faultless  and  the  brave),  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  (sans  pmr  et  sans  reproche), 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  Pompadour,  and  the 
Du  Barry,  down  to  the  Revolution,  with  its  seas 
of  blood  and  pictures  framed  by  the  guillotine. 
Those  scenes  of  stoiy  Macauley  shows  us  as  in  a 
magic  mirror.  With  a rare  power  of  picturesque 
association — with  a choice  combination  of  sugges- 
tive phrases  and  descriptive  epithets,  he  throws 
the  light  of  his  own  rich  fancy  and  inexhaustible 
illustration  on  each  passing  event,  and  gives  us 
portraits  of  men  and  women,  “ even  in  their  habit 
as  they  lived.”  Most  peculiar  is  his  power  of 
making  the  events  of  centuries  back  appear  as 
vivid  and  familiar  as  the  facts  chronicled  in  to- 
day’s Times.  His  style  is  the  instrument  of  this 
rare  and  happy  power.  In  relating  the  most 
common-place  occurrences,  his  sentences  have  the 
vivid  pith  of  the  best  ballads.  If  he  relate  a 
scene  of  state  magnificence  not  an  adjunct  is  for- 
gotten. The  tapestry  has  been  woven  at  some 
storied  city,  and  calls  up  some  fine  associations  of 
proud  burghers  and  municipal  rights.  Among  the 
throng  around  the  throne  are  some  who  have 
fought  in  hard-won  fields,  and  by  a few  brief 
words  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  battle  plain.  The 
beauty  of  a court  favourite,  the  grace  of  the  ar- 
chitecture and  the  terraced  splendour  of  the 
gardens,  the  feudal  state  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
unnoticed  murmurs  of  the  populace,  whose  descend- 
ants wreaked  mad  vengeance  for  many  a year  of 
wrong,  all  come  into  the  picture  with  uucrowded 
happiness  of  effect.  Nothing  is  out  of  place — 
nothing  de  trap.  All  is  finished  and  effective. 
In  writing  on  any  subject  this  tendency  to  asso- 
ciative illustration  is  Macauley’s  great  and  frequent 
forte.  Thus,  in  describing  the  lawless  state  of 
some  districts  of  London  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  adds — “ Such  relics  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  dark  ages  were  to  be  found  within  a 
short  walk  of  the  chambers  where  Somers  was 
studying  history  and  law,  of  the  chapel  where 
Tillotson  was  preaching,  of  the  coffee-house  where 
Dryden  was  passing  judgment  on  poems  and  plays, 
and  of  the  hall  where  the  Royal  Society  were  ex- 
amining the  astronomical  system  of  Isaac  Newton.” 
And  in  the  following  sentence  he  gives  us  jncturcs 
and  portraits  in  the  same  sentence;  and  in  a few 
felicitous  pencil-touches  characterises  the  originals 
almost  as  brielly  as  he  names  them ; — “One  section, 
trained  to  cities  and  courts,  cominlsed  men  familiar 
with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning;  men  able  to 
encounter  Hobbes  and  Bossiiet  at  all  the  weapons 
of  controversy ; men  who  could,  in  their  sermons. 
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sot  forth  tlic  majesty  and  beauty  of  Christianity 
with  sucli  Justness  of  tliought  and  sucli  energy  of 
language  tliat  the  indolent  Charles  roused  himself 
to  listen,  and  the  fastidious  Buckingham  forgot 
to  sneer ; men  whose  address,  politeness,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  qualified  them  to  manage  the 
consciences  of  the  wealthy  and  noble;  men  with 
whom  Halifax  loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of 
empires,  and  from  whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  had  learned  to  write.” 

No  matter  what  may  be  his  subject,  his  heart  is 
with  literature.  If  he  is  giving  topographical 
illustrations  of  the  fierce  fights  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
will  turn  aside  to  tell  us  of  Samuel  Johnson’s 
father  having  kept  a book-stall  at  Leeds,  or  to 
record  what  mention  Chancer  makes  of  an  old  inn 
in  some  overgrown  suburb.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  literature  but  has  received  illustration 
from  his  pen.  Dryden’s  matchless  odes  and 
scathing  satires;  Waller’s  ingenious  sweetness; 
Cowley’s  melodious  rhymes  and  sweetly  philosophic 
prose ; the  wicked  wit  and  licentious  levity  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration ; the  rough  vigour  of 
Donne;  Clarendon  as  a historian  ; Pepys,  Evelyn, 
Burnet,  and  Harrington,  as  writers  of  memoirs  ; 
Pope’s  pungent  power ; Byron’s  austere  genius 
and  vigorous  versatility,  all  have  their  labours  and 
intellect  arrayed  in  his  impartial  estimate;  and  in 
all  he  has,  with  unfailing  precision,  pointed  out  the 
fine  gems  of  thought,  often  hid  beneath  heaps  of 
useless  ore,  and  sometimes,  as  from  a casket,  he 
borrows  the  rich  jewels  of  illustration,  to  add  bril- 
liancy to  the  majestic  costume  of  words  in  which 
he  sends  forth  his  scenic  story — his  pictured  prose. 
He  performs  that  part  towards  good  men  gone 
which,  when  they  appealed  to  posterity,  they  ex- 
pected us  to  perform.  He  finds  high  praise  for 
Waller’s  rare  purity  in  an  age  of  licentious  litera- 
ture; for  Cowley’s  Abdiel-like  tone  of  moral  ele- 
vation, at  a time  when  profanity  and  profligacy 
were  the  paths  to  preferment;  and,  in  a tone  of 
reverential  enthusiasm,  pays  a heartfelt  homage  to 
that  “ mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  danger, 
poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  who  meditated, 
undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult  which  raged  all 
around  him,  a song  so  sublime  and  so  holy,  that 
it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those 
ethereal  virtues,  whom  he  saw  with  that  inner  eye 
which  no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down  on 
the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and 
gold.” 

His  essays  are  models  of  their  kind.  His  pic- 
turesque richness  of  phraseology,  their  profuseness 
of  illustration,  their  flashing  style,  their  keen, 
searching  wit,  their  quiet  pleasantry — an  invariable 
characteristic — and  their  masterly  array  of  facts. 


constitute  them  the  best  aids  to  science  and  bistoiy 
produced  by  the  literature  of  the  age.  As  speci- 
mens of  word-painting,  as  the  graceful  effusions  of 
a trained  thitiker  and  a practised  writer,  they  will 
live,  even  were  the  history  on  which  they  are 
founded,  or  the  sciences  they  elucidate,  to  be  re- 
garded as  fabulous  or  unreal.  The  court  of 
Charles  is  daguerreotyped  in  a style  rivalling 
pleasant  old  Pepys  in  its  piquant  minuteness  ; and 
the  manner  of  the  time  is  moralised  as  keenly  as 
by  Evelyn  himself  in  his  calm  retirement.  We 
have  before  us  the  king  telling  stories  of  his  flight 
from  Worcester,  in  a gallery  where  the  rich  curls, 
full  lips,  and  languishing  eyes,  of  Lely’s  portraits 
look  down  on  the  superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness 
of  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  on  the  soft  and 
infantine  features  of  the  French  favourite,  and  on 
the  impulsive  and  impassioned  niece  of  Mazarin, 
her  face  beautiful  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the  south. 

But  Macaulay  is  no  mere  gleaner  of  court  gossip 
— no  mere  worshipper  of  stars  and  garters.  While 
he  has  been  the  chronicler  of  princes,  peers,  and 
prelates,  he  spares  many  an  hour  of  study  to  trace 
the  progress  of  “ the  great  body  of  the  people,  of 
those  who  held  the  ploughs,  who  tended  the  oxen, 
who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared 
the  Portland  stone  for  St.  Paul’s.”  And  though 
he  glows  with  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  Cavaliers 
at  Naseby;  and,  with  greater  cordiality,  records 
the  valour  of  the  stem  Roundheads,  it  yet  gladdens 
him  to  “ reflect  that  the  public  mind  of  England 
has  softened  while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we 
have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  not  only  a 
wiser  but  a kinder  people.”  This  is  that  catho- 
licity of  feeling  which  gives  literature  its  highest 
and  holiest  inspiration. 


lung  nf  nn  Sristi  Cniigrnnt. 
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Farewell  my  poor  Erin,  adieu  to  the  years 

When  the  simshine  of  youth  shed  its  light  on  my  brow ; 

Grief  saddens  my  cheek,  and  affliction  and  tears, 

Are  all  that  are  left  me,  so  desolate  now. 

Farewell  to  the  home  and  the  halls  of  my  sire — 

Their  splendour,  their  mirth,  and  their  beauty,  have  fled  ; 

Unheard  is  the  minstrel,  unstrung  is  the  lyre. 

And  sad  is  the  home,  for  its  tenants  are  dead. 

II. 

Yes — hushed  is  the  mirth  that  once  reigned  in  those  Iialls, 
And  gone  are  the  deer  that  once  roamed  o’er  the  plains ; 

The  owl  builds  its  nest  on  the  battlement  walls. 

And  a ruin — a ruin,  is  all  that  remains. 

No  more  will  these  wild  hills  re-echo  the  horn. 

Nor  the  eagle  lie  dead  at  our  feet  on  the  crag ; 

No  more  will  the  huntsman,  aroused  by  the  morn. 

With  his  swift  panting  beagles,  bound  after  the  stag. 
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HI. 

Cold,  cold,  are  the  lips  that  so  fondly  to  move. 

Have  been  pressed  with  the  warmth  of  a dear  mother’s 
love; 

The  friends  of  my  boyhood,  with  grief  I resign, 

Yet  hope  that  our  spirits  shall  mingle  above. 

Where,  where  is  my  sire? — To  the  grave  he  has  gone; 

He  fell,  full  of  years,  on  the  battle’s  red  field. 

With  the  wreath  of  the  soldier,  his  valour  had  won — 

Like  a Roman  he  saved,  and  expired  on  his  shield. 

IV. 

The  ship  is  in  port ; and  her  freight  is  on  board — 

Oh!  list  to  the  cries  and  the  screams  of  despair; 

What  balm  save  from  heaven,  relief  can  afford. 

To  the  lonely  and  heart-broken  wanderers,  there? 

The  peer  and  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Alike  share  the  emigrant’s  sorrowful  lot ; 

There’s  darkness  within,  and  there’s  grass  at  the  door 
Of  the  princely  abode,  and  the  labourer’s  cot. 

V. 

The  tomb  has  my  friends,  the  dark  ivy  my  home — 
Despair  is  the  only  companion  I ’ve  here — 

I’ll  welcome  the  storm,  and  the  billowy  foam. 

And  shout  when  the  star  spangled  banners  appear : 

Then  farewell  ye  woods ! Oh,  farewell  ye  green  hills ! 

Where  in  sweet  dreams  of  fancy  my  heart  loved  to  dwell! 
In  anguish  I gaze  on  my  owm  mountain  rills! 

Green  Erin — lost  Erin — dead  Erin — farewell! 


Srisjj  Cjjrirarks. 

BY  A SUMMER  TOURIST. 

The  rival  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  of  D 

were  Gracey  Murphy  and  Margaret  O’Moore.  Their 
charms  were  of  a different  order,  and  each  liad  lier 
own  distinct  circle  of  admirers.  This,  in  fact,  was 
to  be  expected,  as  tastes  are  different,  and  the  mild 
and  unpretending  beauty  of  Grace,  who  was  a 
blonde,  might,  in  tlie  eyes  of  many,  be  preferred 
to  the  more  dashing  and  impressive  loveliness  of 
Margaret,  who  was  so  decidedly  a brunette,  that 
she  was  po[)ularly  known  by  the  name  of  Peggy 
Dhu  (or  black  Peggy)  by  her  friends  and  familiars. 
Their  characters  also  were  different.  Grace  had 
all  the  pliancy  of  the  willow,  Margaret  all  the  re- 
sistance of  the  oak;  the  feelings  of  the  former 
were  like  a gentle  stream— -the  passions  of  the 
other  were  torrents.  Yet  they  were  friends  and 
intimates,  as  their  parents  had  been  before  them, 
and  although  they  were  called  “ rivals,”  as  yet  no 
sense  of  rivalry  had  ever  disturbed  the  kindly 
sentiments  which  existed  between  them.  Without 
actually  belonging  to  the  chiss  of  gentry,  the 
fathers  of  the.se  two  lovely  young  women  were 
snug  fanners  and  graziers  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  as  the  father  of  IMargaret  was 


a widower  and  had  no  other  child  but  herself)  she, 
in  particular,  was  looked  upon  as  a very  desirable 
match,  and  her  father’s  house  was  frequented  by 
almost  every  young  fellow  who  had  an  eye  for 
beauty,  and  who  naturally  wished  to  enjoy  the 
proverbial  hospitality  of  the  father,  and  the  still 
more  attractive  smiles  of  his  beautiful  daughter. 
The  father  and  mother  of  Grace,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  two  younger  children,  also  daughters,  to 
provide  for,  were  more  discriminating.  They  took 
especial  care  to  select  the  society  they  admitted  to 
their  house,  and  although  their  hospitality  was  by  no 
means  niggardly,  it  was  observed  that  no  man — 
particularly  no  young  man — was  ever  admitted  to 
their  table  whose  moral  character  was  not  only 
good  but  irreproachable. 

Among  the  youths  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  the  fairest  pretensions 
to  the  smiles  of  either  of  these  young  girls,  there 
were  two  who  were  considered  superior  to  others. 
One  of  these,  whose  name  was  William  O’Bierne, 
was  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Wild 
Will the  other  was  Frank  O’Reilly,  but  without 
any  such  dashing  prefix  to  his  name  at  all.  Young 
O’Bierne  was  the  possessor  of  a fine  tract  of  land, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  now  farmed 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  not,  however,  a very 
diligent  agricultm'ist,  and  it  was  always  easy  to 
lure  him  away  when  the  dogs  were  out,  or  when  a 
I’ace  was  to  be  run  within  any  reasonable  distance, 
or  in  short,  whenever  pleasure  beckoned  Avith  her 
seductive  finger  and  left  poor  prudence  in  the  back 
ground.  He  had  a reputation  also  for  living 
loosely  in  other  ways — and  altogether,  although 
a certaiu  frank  and  debonaire  manner  and  deport- 
ment gained  him  an  entrance  into  general  society, 
still  those  who  were  more  particular,  looked  coldly 
on  him  and  discouraged  his  visits,  and  amongst 
them  Avere  the  parents  of  Gr.acey  Murphy. 

Frank  O’Reilly  Avas  altogether  a different  person. 
His  father  had  been  an  indifferent  liver,  and  had 
left  his  Avifo  and  son,  Avho  Avas  at  his  death  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  narroAv  if  not 
indigent  circumstances.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
lad  was  a remarkably  steady  one,  and  possessed  in 
old  Michael  Murphy,  the  father  of  Grace,  a kind 
and  considerate  friend,  who  not  only  assisted  him 
with  good,  sound,  practical  advice,  but  also  ad- 
vanced him  the  means  to  give  cficct  to  it.  Under 
the  auspices  of  his  benevolent  friend,  young  O’Reilly 
Avorked  Avonders.  He  got  gradually  out  of  debt, 
increased  his  adA%antages,  acqnirctl  information, 
and,  at  length,  avIiou  horvas  about  live  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
l)ro.sperous  and  prudent  man,  certain  of  acipiiring 
Avcalth  and  equally  sure  of  deserving  it. 
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Neither  was  he  a mere,  mechanical,  fiirming 
drudge,  too  busy  in  making  money  to  attend  to 
anything  else.  Very  far  from  it.  By  a particular 
system  of  his  own  he  seemed  to  find  time  for  every 
thing.  Every  acre  of  his  farm  was  a pattern  of 
fertility  and  high  and  careful  cultivation;  every 
beast  which  was  reckoned  amongst  his  stock  was 
sure  to  exhibit  in  its  condition  the  superintending 
eye  of  a master;  people  came  in  summer  miles 
out  of  their  way  to  see  even  his  flowers  when  they 
were  in  full  blow,  and  yet  amidst  all  his  avoca- 
tions and  early  trials,  he  had  found  time  to  acquire 
a respectable  stock  of  general  knowledge,  and  even 
many  of  the  accomplishments  which  might  be 
supposed  to,  be  more  out  of  bis  way.  He  was 
fond  of  society,  and  as  his  mother  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  kind-hearted  woman,  as  well  as  a 
capital  housewife,  he  indulged  his  inclination 
prudently,  and  in  process  of  time,  entertained  and 
was  admitted  and  welcomed  to  the  tables  of  men 
who  moved  in  a rank  of  life  very  much  superior  to 
himself. 

Between  him  and  wild  Will  O’Bieme  there  was 
some  acquaintance,  but  little  sympathy.  They 
were  pretty  much  of  the  same  age,  and  although 
O’Bierne  was  originally  a great  deal  the  richer  of 
the  two,  still  his  position,  on  the  whole,  was  more 
unsettled  and  less  respectable.  There  was,  more- 
over, a reserve  in  the  manner  of  Frank  which 
galled  him,  and,  although  he  affected  in  general  to 
look  down  upon  the  latter  as  a fellow  of  no  mark 
or  spirit,  it  was  evident  that  jealousy  rather  than 
contempt  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeling,  and  in 
his  more  candid  mood,  he  has  even  been  said  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  so. 

There  was  yet  an  additional  cause  of  bitterness 
in  his  bosom.  He  had  long  been  anxious  to  make 
himself  particularly  agreeable  to  Miss  O’Moore, 
and  he  had  an  indistinct  idea  that  Frank  was  pre- 
ferred to  him.  Whether  it  really  were  so'  or  not 
could  only  be  known  to  herself;  and,  at  all  events, 
the  person  who  was  thought  to  be  so  favoured, 
seemed  particularly  indififerent  to  his  good  fortune. 
He  did  not  exactly  shun  the  beautiful  girl’s  society, 
but  there  were  times  when,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  seemed  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  without  an  atom  of  vanity  in  his 
composition,  Frank  O’Eeilly  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  aflTections  of  the  passionate  and 
impulsive  Margaret  were  at  his  command,  and 
there  were  many  reasons  which  rendered  him  un- 
able and  unwilling  to  respond  to  them.  He  doubted 
her  principles  and  distrusted  her  character.  She 
was  haughty,  self-willed,  and  arrogant ; the  very 
publicity  of  her  attentions  to  himself  displeased 
him,  and  they  were  rendered  still  less  agreeable  by 


the  feeling  on  his  mind  that  it  was  his  own  pre- 
ference for  the  modest  and  gentle  Grace  that  had 
caused  them  to  become  so  marked.  He,  therefore, 
entered  as  little  as  possible  into  her  society,  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  he  treated  her  with 
a reserve  not  sufficiently  marked  to  become  gene- 
rally perceptible,  but  so  tempered  that  she,  at 
least,  could  not  fail  to  observe  his  want  of  inclina- 
tion to  profit  by  her  preference.  But  there  are 
characters  whom  opposition  only  provokes  to  in- 
tenser determination  to  succeed,  and  Margaret 
O’Moore  was  apparently  one  of  them.  Haughty 
to  others,  and  impatient  of  even  the  very  semblance 
of  slight,  she  was  to  Frank  the  most  indulgent  of 
observers.  His  lightest  word  seemed  a law  to 
her — his  lightest  look  was  suflBcient  either  to 
control  or  to  reward  her ; when  he  was  present  all 
others  seemed  indififerent  to  her,  and  it  mattered 
not  how  cold  his  regards  might  be,  or  how  mea- 
sured his  phraseology,  she  appeared  to  overlook 
every  thing  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  communica- 
tion, and  to  be  content  to  receive  even  his  coldest 
looks  rather  than  not  to  see  him  at  all.  At  times 
she  was  betrayed  into  petulance  by  his  quiet  in- 
difference ; and  then  again,  her  repentance  for  the 
exhibition  of  temper  would  take  even  an  abject 
form,  as  if  she  delighted  in  prostrating  herseli 
before  an  idol  so  worshipped,  even  though  her 
homage  was  received  without  respect.  In  the 
mean  time,  rumour  began  to  be  busy  with  their 
names ; more  than  once  he  had  been  congratulated 
no  his  conquest — even  wild  Will  himself  had  been 
heard  sneeringly  to  remark  on  his  luck,  and  to 
wish  him  joy  at  having  “ caught  a tartar” — and 
annoyed  and  irritated  by  those  continual  and  in- 
creasing reports,  he  was  meditating  a decided 
secession  from  the  society  of  one  so  self-willed  and 
indelicate,  when  accident  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  between  them. 

As  she  was  the  only  and  idolised  child  of  her 
father — -omnipotent  in  every  thing — her  birth-day 
was  always  kept  with  becoming  splendour.  On  the 
present  occasion,  to  which  it  is  necessary  I should 
allude,  it  was  even  more  imposing  than  usual. 
There  was  a dinner  and  a ball  after  it ; and  as  bis 
absence  on  such  an  occasion  might  have  looked  too 
pointed,  and  as,  moreover,  Gracey  Murphy  was  to 
be  there,  Frank  did  not  think  it  proper  or  prudent 
to  begin  his  retreat  on  that  particular  occasion, 
although  he  determined  to  be  even  more  on  his 
guard  than  usual. 

Accordingly  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
and  he  was  glad  that  he  did  so.  The  heroine  of 
the  day  looked  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  perceive  that  towards  himself  she  was 
more  reserved  and  less  impressive  than  usual,  while 
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to  her  gentle  rival  beauty,  she  was  studiously  and 
even  affectionately  attentive.  To  her  guests  she 
was  every  thing,  and  whether  as  an  accomplished 
hostess,  or  a delightful  companion,  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  her  powers,  or  not  to  be  pleased  with  her 
exhibition  of  them.  In  particular,  without  appa- 
rently intending  it,  his  mother,  of  whom  Frank 
was  justly  proud,  received  from  her  that  quiet  but 
continuous  attention,  which  from  the  young  and 
beautiful  is  so  alluring  to  the  aged  and  the  iufinn; 
and,  by  degrees,  as  the  young  man’s  apprehensions 
ceased,  his  reserve  diminished,  until,  at  length, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  flow  of  spirits,  he  suffered 
himself  to  follow  her  lead,  and  to  assist  her  in  mar- 
shalling the  order  of  the  amusements  of  the  evening, 
assisted  by  the  always  cheerful  Grace,  who  seemed 
only  too  well  pleased  to  be  called  to  the  general 
assistance. 

Thus  matters  moved  lightly  and  pleasantly  on. 
Song  followed  dance,  and  supper  followed  all ; and 
it  so  chanced,  when  the  ball  was  renewed  after 
supper,  that  Frank  himself  was  the  person  destined 
to  be  the  partner  of  Margai’ct.  Dming  this  period 
of  the  evening  it  struck  the  young  man,  that  without 
actually  losing  her  self-possession,  his  partner  was 
more  distrait  and  absent  than  usual.  She  mistook 
the  figure,  and  became  more  confused  when  re- 
minded that  she  had  done  so;  when  spoken  to  she 
scarcely  answered,  and  once  or  twice,  as  he  took 
her  hand  in  the  turns  of  the  dance,  it  felt  cold  and 
damp,  although  when  he  looked  to  her  for  an 
explanation,  he  saw  that  her  cheek  burned,  and 
that  her  respiration  was  hurried  and  uneven. 

Urged  by  humanity  as  well  as  courtesy,  he 
addressed  her  in  a voice  of  friendly  solicitude  as 
he  led  her  to  her  seat: — 

“ I fear  you  have  overtasked  yourself  for  the 
pleasure  of  your  guests,”  he  said;  “ you  seem  ill.” 
“ Not  ill,”  she  replied  rajiidly,  “ only  a little 
oppressed;  five  minutes  in  the  open  air  will  relieve 
me.  Dare  you  trust  yourself  with  me  as  an  escort?” 
“ Surely.” 

“ Follow  me  then.” 

She  passed  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  and 
catching  up  a dark  cloak  which  lay  in  the  last  of 
the  suite,  she  threw  up  a window  level  with  the 
lawn  without,  and  in  another  moment  they  were 
walking  in  the  thick  shrubbery  which  belted  the 
house. 

'I’liey  advanced  towards  the  further  end  of  this 
screen,  and  during  their  short  journey  she  answered 
only  in  monosyllables,  and  he  could  perceive  that 
she  was  evidently  struggling  with  cither  illness  or 
some  unwonted  cause  of  emotion,  for  the  arn) 
placed  liglitly  vvithin  his  own  ti'embled,  and  more 
than  once,  he  saw  that  she  stole  her  handkerchief 


to  her  eyes,  or  pressed  it  to  her  forehead.  At 
length  he  became  sciiously  uneasy: — 

“ I am  afraid  you  are  more  indisposed  than  you 
wish  to  admit,”  he  said,  anxiously,  “ and  I should 
advise  you  either  to  return  to  the  house,  or  to  rest 
for  a moment,  from  the  cold  night  air  in  this  sum- 
mer house.” 

“ Thank  you ; let  us  go  there.” 

Her  voice  was  scarely  above  a whisper,  and 
fearing  that  she  might  faint  on  his  arm,  he  entered 
the  light  construction,  and  placing  her  on  a seat 
desired  to  know  if  he  should  proceed  to  the  house 
and  send  some  female — his  mother  or  Grace — to 
her  assistance.  The  answer  was  a violent  burst  of 
weeping,  and  when,  still  more  alarmed,  he  entreated 
her  to  compose  herself,  he  was  surprised  and 
shocked  to  see  her  rise  from  her  seat  and  throw 
herself  passionately  on  her  knees  before  him.  As 
the  indistinct  light  of  the  moon  fell  on  her  features, 
he  perceived  that  they  were  deadly  pale,  and 
although  she  struggled  to  speak,  it  was  some 
moments  before  she  could  find  utterance.  At 
length  she  spoke,  and  then  her  words  came  thick 
and  hurriedly : — 

“ I am  changed,  I am  humbled,”  she  said,  “ and 
I despise  myself  for  being  so.  I have  struggled 
and  striven;  I have  argued,  and  thought,  and 
resolved,  and  combatted,  but  nature  or  fate  is 
superior  to  all  my  efforts,  and,  at  length,  I find 
myself  where  I feared  my  destiny  would  lead  me — 
at  your  feet.” 

Surprised  as  he  was  at  such  an  exhibition  and 
such  a speech,  still  his  coolness  and  prudence  did 
not  forsake  him.  He  took  her  hand  to  raise  her, 
and  said  in  a cold  and  studied  voice  as  he  did 
so: — 

“ My  dear  Miss  O’Moore,  I regret  exceedingly 
that  such  words  as  these  should  ever  have  been 
spoken,  and  I should  still  more  accuse  myself, 
could  I believe  that  any  act  of  mine  had  led  you 
to  suppose  that .” 

“ No,  Frank,”  she  said,  inten'upting  him,  vehe- 
mently ; “ I do  not  accuse  you ; you  arc  all  that  is 
good,  and  kind,  and  generous;  you  have  thought 
for  me  when  I have  forgotten  to  think  for  myself, 
•and  you  would  have  saved  me  from  this  humiliation 
w'cre  I wise  enough  to  take  warning  by  your  looks. 
Cut  I did  not — I could  not;  I have  lived  for  years 
on  a single  hope;  I have  dwelt  for  years  on  a 
single  feeling;  to  me  the  whole  wdde  world  is 
comprised  in  a single  blesssing,  wdiicli  if  1 lose  I 
perish,  and  blame  mo  not.  Oh!  blame  me  not,  if 
urged  by  anguish — by  despair — I forget  my  sex, 
my  state,  my  jiosition,  and  remember  only  that  I 
love.  Do  not  reject  or  utterly  despise  me  for  this 
confession;  do  not  tell  mo  that  it  is  useless;  do  not 
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doom  me  to  tlie  last,  worst  consequence  of  weakness, 
and  in  depriving  mo  of  yonr  pity,  make  me  feel 
that  I liave  debased  myself  in  vain.” 

It  was  not  in  the  heart  of  man  to  look  at  the 
lovely  being  thus  prostrate  before  him,  both  in  fact 
and  feeling,  without  the  deepest  emotion.  He 
paused  a moment  to  recover  himself  before  he 
answered  her,  and  then  he  did  so  in  such  terms  as 
he  thought  w'ould  both  soothe  and  console  her. 

“ Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Margaret,”  he  said, 
seating  her  by  his  side,  “ and  let  your  own  good 
sense  speak  for  and  second  me.  I will  not  say 
that  I have  not  sometimes  sm-mised  you  preferred 
me  to  others,  but  you  cannot  fail  to  remember  that 
I have  always  acted  so  as  not  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  a feeling  wliich  I could  not  respond 
to .” 

“ Could  not?” 

“ Could  not,”  he  repeated  more  emphatically ; 
“ because,  since  I can  well  remember,  my  own 
affections  have  been  given  to  another ” 

“ Grace  I I knew  it — I feared  it,”  she  exclaimed 
almost  wildly,  and  losing  command  of  herself  more 
and  more  as  she  did  so.  “ And  what  is  she  that 
jou  should  prefer  her  to  me  ? It  is  not  in  her 
nature  to  love  as  I do  ; she  cannot  appreciate — 
cannot  understand  you  as  I can ; marry  her  and 
you  will  find  out  your  mistake;  and  that  what  you 
now  take  to  be  a heart  worthy  of  your  homage,  a 
being  devoted  to  your  will,  is  a cold,  selfish,  unlm- 
passioned  statue,  without  intellect  to  approach 
yonr  own  mind,  and  almost  without  intelligence  to 
comprehend  it.” 

“ I think  you  mistake  her,”  he  said  coldly;  “ but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  pledged  to  each  other, 
and  in  another  month  she  will  be  my  wedded 
wife.  Let  me  entreat  of  you,  therefore,  to  forget 
this  interview  as  I shall  do,  and  to  believe  that 
although  I cannot  profit  by  yonr  partiality  I am 
still  most  grateful  for  your  kindness.  Shall  we 
return?  Your  father — your  friends  maybe  uneasy 
at  your  absence. 

“ Leave  me.” 

It  was  all  that  she  could  say  ; but  without 
waiting  to  hear  them  repeated,  Frank  left  the 
arbour  and  retunied  to  the  house. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  pourtray  the 
mixture  of  passions  to  which  the  unhappy  girl 
now  found  herself  a prey,  as  she  thought  over  the 
late  scene  and  its  consequences. 

“ Rejected !”  she  said,  at  length,  aloud — “ Re- 
jected! and  for  her — for  Grace!” 

“ Even  so,  Margaret,”  said  a voice  close  to  her 
ear,  and  that  sounded  like  the  hiss  of  a serpent 
rather  than  the  tones  of  a human  being ; “ you 
have  made  him  the  offer  of  what  many  a better 


man  would  give  his  life  to  gain,  and  you  have  had 
it  returned  upon  your  hands  as  if  it  were  worth- 
less, or  worse — a thing  to  despise  as  well  as  to 
reject.  You  will  be  wiser  the  next  time,  I hope; 
good  night  1” 

“ Stop  I who  are  you  ?”  she  said,  with  a mix- 
ture of  alarm  and  indignation. 

“ One  who  has  better  taste  and  a more  loving 
heart  than  Frank  O’Reilly,  at  all  events,”  replied 
wild  Will  O’Bierne,  coming  forward  from  behind 
the  arbour;  one  who  was  sony  to  hear  you  utter 
words,  which  either  should  never  have  been  spoken, 
or  should  have  been  differently  received,  when  you 
stooped  to  speak  them.” 

“ You  have  been  listening  then — you  have  been 
playing  the  eaves-dropper  ?”  she  said,  bitterly. 

“ J ust  so  ; I have  heard  eveiy  word  you 
uttered,”  replied  O’Bierne,  coolly  and  coarsely; 
‘‘  you  have  made  a fool  of  yourself,  Margaret — 
stooped  to  solicit  the  pity  of  a fellow  who  will 
repay  your  condescension  by  laughing  over  your 
this  night’s  disclosures  to-moirow  with  pretty 
Gracey  Murphy.  It  is  a pleasant  scene  you  have 
before  you.  I wish  you  joy  of  it.” 

“ You,  however,  will  not  betray  me  ?” 

“Uml — No;  although  there  would  be  little 
use  in  keeping  your  secret,  after  all.  I dare  say 
Grace  herself  is  enjoying  the  jest  by  this  time,  as 
all  the  world  will  do  to-morrow.” 

“I  believe  Frank  O’Reilly  to  be  a man  of  honour.” 
“Do  you,  fiiith?  You  believed  him  also  to 
be  a man  of  pity  half  an  hour  since,  and  you  see 
how  mistaken  you  were.  Yon  don’t  know  him  as 
well  as  I do,  Margaret;  he  is  one  of  those  cool- 
headed,  cold-hearted,  calculating  anglers,  who  will 
first  endeavour  to  entrap  you,  and  the  like  of  you, 
and  then  triumph  in  bringing  your  glorious  beauty 
to  his  feet,  merely  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  saying  that  he  has  done  so.” 

“ You — you  think  so?” 

“ I am  sure  of  it,  for  I have  studied  him  well,” 
replied  O’Beirne.  “ If  it  were  not  so,  why  did  he 
endeavour  to  render  himself  pleasing  to  you,  as  I 
have  often  seen  him  do?  Why  did  he  conceal 
his  engagement  to  that  whey-faced  girl  untU  this 
moment  ? Bah  1 why  did  he,  this  very  evening, 
play  the  part  of  a lover  to  you  as  he  has  done, 
while  all  the  time  I saw  Grace’s  eye  fixed  on  you, 
and  her  lip  cm’ling  at  the  idea  of  the  game  they 
were  playing?  They  wanted  to  humble  you,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  they  have  gained  their  object. 
You  are  humbled  Margaret,  and  now  she  can  say 
with  truth,  that  you  are  rivals  no  longer.  She  has 
the  race  in  her  own  hand,  and  can  win  whenever 
she  likes.” 

It  was  a dark  and  dangerous  hour  for  a woman 
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of  Margaret’s  temperament  to  find  such  a tempter 
as  this  near  her.  Writhing  under  the  pangs  of  out- 
raged vanity  and  disappointed  love — with  strong 
passions  and  unfixed  principles— she  was  just  the 
material  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape,  that  pro- 
mised satisfaction  for  the  insults  which  she  was 
now  persuaded  to  believe  had  been  deliberately 
inflicted  on  her.  She  listened  to  arguments  that 
found  an  echo  in  her  own  turbulent  bosom,  and 
before  she  returned  to  her  father’s  house  that  night 
a pledge  had  been  given — an  engagement  had  been 
entered  into  between  her  and  her  unscrupulous  as- 
sociate, the  consequences  of  which  are  still  remem- 
bered in  the  neighbourhood,  although  many  long 
yeai-s  have  passed  away  since  they  were  under- 
taken. 

When  she  again  entered  the  ball-room,  she 
found  that  Grace  Murphy  and  her  party  had 
quitted  it,  and  although  she  was  in  time  to  receive 
their  farewell  salutations,  she  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  that  the  manner  of  her  young  friend  had 
changed  towards  her,  and  that  there  was  in  her 
ah’  a degree  of  ill-concealed  triumph,  the  result  of 
her  lover’s  communication.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever; Grace  was  happy  because  her  friends  were 
so,  and  because  she  had  the  man  whom  she  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  by  her  side ; and  the  manner  of 
Frank  himself  might  have  convinced  Margaret  that 
her  secret  was  still  safe,  had  not  the  wily  insinua- 
tions of  O’Bieme  rendered  her  blind  and  deaf  to 
everything  but  the  suspicions  engendered  in  her 
bosom  by  his  audacious  suggestions.  Tortured  as 
she  was,  she  played  her  part  well,  however;  she 
engaged  herself  to  call  upon  Grace  the  next  day ; 
invited  Frank  to  attend  them  to  a show  of  flowers ; 
and  endeavoured  by  her  air  and  manner  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  words  and  arguments  had  had 
the  effect  he  intended  they  should,  and  that  she 
now  saw  her  former  error,  and  repented  of  it.  In 
this  she  succeeded,  and  in  order  to  show  his  sense 
of  her  firmness  and  returning  self-respect,  Frank 
unhesitatingly  followed  her  lead,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Grace,  accepted  of  her  invitations  and  engage- 
ments at  once  and  cheerfully. 

After  this  memorable  night  a very  decided 
change  was  observed  in  the  beautiful  Margaret 
O’Moore.  Her  beauty  waned,  although  her  spirits 
grew  higher,  and  although  she  looked  haggard  and 
ill,  it  was  observed  that  her  love  of  pleasure  in- 
creased, and  that  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
she  was  suiyounded  by  a crowd.  Between  herself 
and  the  unsuspicious  Grace  a still  closer  intimacy 
sprung  up  than  had  before  existed,  and  although 
Frank  would  have  been  better  pleased  that  it  was 
not  so,  still  his  position  was  a delicate  one,  and  he 
could  not  venture  to  breathe  a word  of  caution  on 


the  subject,  which,  if  it  reached  her  ears,  might  have 
been  taken  by  Margaret  in  a wrong  sense  or  as  a 
breach  of  honour  towards  herself.  In  fact,  so  well 
did  she  play  her  part,  that  Grace  not  only  confided 
to  her  the  secret  of  her  engagement  to  Frank,  but 
as  the  day  approached,  engaged  her  to  be  one  of 
her  bridesmaids — the  principal  of  them — and  even 
invited  her  on  a visit  to  the  house  to  superintend 
the  nuptial  preparations,  as  her  taste  and  Judg- 
ment in  such  matters  were  acknowledged  to  be 
perfect. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  observed  that  wild 
Will  O’Bierne  was  now  a regular  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  O’Moore,  and  although  Margaret’s 
treatment  of  him  was  peculiar,  rumours  began  to 
circulate  that  his  attentions  were  better  received 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  that  his  chances  of  gain- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  hitherto  contemptuous 
beauty  had  increased.  Indeed  he  made  no  scruple 
to  hint  as  much  himself,  in  his  more  convivial 
moments,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  Margaret,  it 
was  evident  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  appa- 
rent that  he  was,  if  not  a favoured  lover,  at  least 
one  who  very  nearly  approximated  to  that  charac- 
ter. Still  her  moods  were  unequal;  sometimes  she 
received  him  coldly,  and  then  again,  she  would 
warm  into  animation,  and  treat  him  with  familiar 
and  almost  distinguished  kindness.  They  were 
much  together,  also,  and  after  the  long  evening 
walks  which  they  were  now  accustomed  to  take, 
it  was  observable  that  she  always  returned  more 
gloomy  than  usual,  but,  withal,  with  a kindlier  and 
gentler  manner  towards  him.  It  was  even  said 
that  her  father  had  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
subject  of  O’Bierne’s  frequent  visits,  and  the  ru- 
mours they  gave  rise  to ; but  Margaret  was  too 
long  used  to  supreme  command  to  heed  the  remon- 
strance of  her  good-natured  father,  and  a few 
petulant  words  or  displeased  looks  were  always 
quite  sufficient  to  silence,  if  not  convince,  the  good- 
natured  Dermot  O’Moore. 

“You  know  I do  not  wish  to  cross  you,  Mar- 
garet,” said  the  easy-tempered  and  Jovial  old 
farmer,  “ but  in  the  case  of  William  O’Bierne,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  he  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a very  wild  and  worthless  young 
fellow.” 

“Wilder  birds  have  been  rechaimed,  I presume,” 
was  the  haughty  reply. 

“ Not  many,  then,”  said  her  father,  laughing. 
“You  pretty  girls  think  that  you  can  do  every- 
thing with  a sweetheart  until  he  becomes  your  hus- 
band, and  then,  to  your  cost,  you  find  out  that  it 
ia  all  the  other  way.  As  to  this  young  man,  I 
have  heard  that  not  only  has  he  sunk  himself  in 
debt,  but  that  he  h.as  engaged  in  some  very  dis- 
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creditable  transactions  latterly.  That  illicit  still, 
for  instance,  last  week,  was  discovered  on  one  of 
his  mountains.” 

“ He  knew  nothing  of  it.” 

“ Some  of  the  bank  notes  taken  ont  of  the  mail 
bags,  when  the  coach  was  stopped  in  the  glen 
below,  were  seen  in  his  possession.” 

“Possibly;  it  may  be,  sir,  that  some  of  the 
same  notes  are  now  in  your  own  pocket-book,  yet 
no  one  presumes  to  believe  that  yon  either  stopped 
the  coach  or  purloined  its  contents.” 

“ And  then  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  a principal 
ringleader  in  this  infernal  ribbon  confederacy.” 

“ Well,  sir?” 

“ No,  indeed,  Margaret,  it  is  not  well,  nor  any 
thing  like  it,  for  no  man’s  life  is  safe  for  a single 
moment  nnder  such  a cold  blooded  and  atrocious 
system,”  said  the  old  man,  warmly.  “ Shaw,  the 
sub-agent,  was  shot  at  only  last  week,  for  threaten- 
ing this  veiy  man  of  whom  we  speak,  although  he 
has  not  paid  a farthing  even  of  head  rent  these 
three  years;  and  there  is  Frank  O’Eeilly — as 
good  and  useful  a young  fellow  as  any  within  the 
walls  of  the  world — even  he  has  been  noticed,  as 
they  call  it,  only  yesterday.” 

“ For  what  ?” 

“Because  he  took  that  farm  of  Ahern’s — at 
least  he  thinks  so.  I saw  the  desperate  scrawl 
myself.” 

“ Then  why  did  he  take  the  farm?” 

“Why?  because  it  adjoined  his  own;  because 
it  was  in  the  market;  and  because  Ahem  had  lost 
it  for  ever  and  ever.  Not  that  he  minds  their 
threats  a button ; no  man  in  the  country  would 
ever  raise  a finger  against  Frank  O’Reilly.  Even 
O’Blerne  himself  wishes  him  well.” 

“ So  perfect  a character  must  be  respected  by 
every  body,”  replied  Margaret,  with  a slight  sneer. 

“ True,  Margaret,  true,”  s.aid  the  old  man,  with 
a sigh.  “ He  is  a worthy,  and  I once  hoped  that 
it  was  he  and  not  such  as  wild  Will  O’Bierne  who 
would  have  been  your  choice.” 

“ There  is  no  calculating  on  female  fancies,  you 
see,”  was  the  indifferent  reply.  “ Frank  is  a — a 
very  proper  person,  just  fit  for  rearing  turnips  to 
feed  fat  cattle,  and  1 dare  say  will  make  a very 
good  husband  to  a very  insipid  wife;  I,  however, 
require  something  more  than  all  this.  I hate  a 
man  who  has  not  the  spirit  to  run  out  of  the 

course  a little  sometimes ” 

“ These  are  wild  Will’s  sentiments,  Margaret.” 
“ They  are  my  own,  sir,”  replied  his  daughter, 
haughtily.  “ I require  no  prompter  to  teach  me  to 
distinguish  between  a man  who  merely  crawls 
through  existence,  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  neighbours,  and  one  who  chooses  to  enjoy  life. 


even  though  its  pleasures  are  sometimes  counter- 
balanced by  the  consequences  of  doing  so.  Let  me 
beg  of  you  to  drop  the  subject,  father,  for  the 
present.  You  are  altogether  mistaken  in  Mr. 
O’Bierne’s  character ; and  I regret  to  say  that  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  the  odium  resting  upon  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  misrepresentations  of  your  immaculate 
Frank  O’Reilly  himself,  who  is  jealous  of  his  supe- 
riority in  every  thing  but  cunning.” 

“ Cunning,  Mag  I There  never  was  a more 
sincere,  open-hearted  fellow  on  earth  than ” 

But  his  daughter  was  gone;  she  had  left  the 
room  to  avoid  further  argument. 

At  length  the  mamage  day  arrived.  It  was 
arranged  that  it  should  not  take  place  until  after 
dinner,  and  by  five  o’clock  of  a dark  autumn's 
evening,  the  friends  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
had  assembled  in  the  hospitable  parlour  of  Michael 
Murphy.  Frank  O’Reilly  alone  was  absent.  His 
mother  had  arrived  early,  and  had  brought  with 
her  a message  that  her  son  would  be  over  in  half 
an  hour;  Will  O’Bierne  had  met  him  at  his  own 
door  a little  later,  and  had  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  to  answer  a letter  on  urgent  business  and 
would  follow  him  speedily;  and  another  of  the 
guests,  who  arrived  late,  bad  seen  him  cantering 
along  the  road,  but  lost  sight  of  him  from  having 
had  to  call  and  pay  a visit  to  a sick  friend  by  the 
way. 

Time  passed  on,  however,  and  yet  he  came  not. 
Five — half-past  five — six;  at  length  even  Grace 
herself  became  obviously  uneasy,  although  her 
now  close  friend,  Margaret,  whispered  consolation 
to  her  ear.  Mrs.  O’Reilly,  Frank’s  mother,  was 
called  into  consultation,  and  it  was  resolved,  at 
last,  to  dispatch  a man  and  horse  over  to  learn  the 
cause  of  her  son’s  stay.  The  messenger,  however, 
who  was  so  deputed,  had  not  yet  time  to  put  his 
feet  in  the  stirrup,  when  a certain  buzz — a murmur, 
indistinct  at  first,  but  gathering  force  every  moment, 
arose  from  without.  A moment  more  and  Michael 
Murphy  himself  was  called  out  of  the  room ; again, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  who  was  to  perform 
the  ceremony  was  sent  for,  and  then,  as  if  a pre- 
sentiment of  coming  misfortune  was  present  among 
the  hitherto  cheerful  assembly,  dullness  and  silence 
fell  suddenly  on  the  circle,  and  scarcely  a single 
sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  bride  elect  looked 
from  each  to  each,  with  a pale  cheek  and  a trem- 
bling lip,  and  now  even  Margaret  avoided  her  eye 
and  looked  still  more  ghastly  than  herself.  The 
mother  of  the  absent  man  fixed  her  eye  on  the 
door  and  feared  to  utter  a word  lest  her  agitation 
would  overcome  her.  The  men  paused  in  their 
conversation,  and  the  women  gathered  together 
near  poor  Grace,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  pitying 
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looks  as  if  anticipating  that  soirovv  was  before  her. 
Even  wild  Will  O’Beirne  looked  serious  if  not 
startled,  and  though  he  threw  one  glance  in 
the  direction  of  Margaret  O’Moore  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intemiption,  and  a slight  smile 
curled  his  lip  as  his  eye  met  hers,  yet  he  did  not 
repeat  either  the  glance  or  the  smile,  but  now  sat 
like  the  others,  sympathetically  silent. 

A.t  length  the  clergyman  re-entered  the  room 
and  advanced  towards  the  mother. 

“ My  son — where  is  my  son,  sir  ?”  was  the 
exclamation  of  the  poor  old  woman,  clasping  her 
hands  and  starting  to  her  feet. 

“ Come  with  me,  my  dear  friend,  I have  a word 
to  say  to  you,”  he  answered,  as  he  took  her  hand 
and  led  her  from  the  room. 

As  he  did  so,  Michael  Murphy  entered  and  ad- 
vanced to  his  daughter.  But  Grace  asked  no 
questions — she  could  not ; her  father’s  countenance 
told  her  that  something  terrible  had  happened, 
and  before  he  could  summon  courage  to  utter  a 
single  word,  she  had  fainted  and  lay  helpless  in 
his  arms. 

“ God  help  herl”  he  said,  as  he  committed  her 
to  her  mother’s  care,  and  she  was  borne  from  the 
room ; “ it  is  a hard  trial  for  one  so  young  to  bear.” 

“What  is  it — what  trial  do  you  mean?”  were 
the  questions  now  asked  him  by  every  tongue. 

And  then  was  told  the  dreadful  tale,  which 
proved  to  bo  even  M'orse  than  the  darkest  antici- 
pations of  evil.  Poor  Frank  had  been  waylaid 
and  fired  at  from  behind  a hedge,  which  stood  not 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  It  was  a 
deadly  and  determined  aim,  for  the  bullet  had 
entered  his  heart  and  ho  must  have  dropped  in- 
stantly from  his  horse,  a dead  man.  It  was  the 
arrival  of  the  animal  at  the  gate,  riderless  and 
with  his  bridle  loose,  that  had  at  first  exeited  sus- 
picion ; some  of  the  men,  not  wishing  unnecessarily 
to  alarm  the  family,  had  set  out  to  see  what  had 
occurred,  and  had  found  the  body  lying  on  its  face 
by  the  road  side.  It  was  now  in  the  barn,  and 
in  another  moment  was  surrounded  by  a crowd  of 
horror-struck  observers,  who  said,  as  they  looked 
at  the  poor  victim’s  features,  that  they  were  as 
placid  and  composed  as  if  he  only  slept. 

The  murderer  of  young  O’Keilly  was  never 
discovered,  although  largo  rewards  were  offered 
for  his  apprehension.  But  rumours  were  not  want- 
ing on  the  subject,  after  a time,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  following  source.  Margaret  O’Moore 
remained  with  her  friend  Grace,  and  for  some  days 
hail  to  undergo  all  the  torture  of  hearing  every- 
thing relative  to  the  murder  spoken  of  and  criticised 
in  every  ymssible  8ha))e.  She  escaped  the  ob- 
ligation of  looking  at  the  corpse  l)y  her  attend- 


ance, however,  but  still,  upon  returning  home  to 
her  father’s  house,  she  had  been  seized  with  severe 
illness,  and  in  a day  or  two  was  raving  in  all  the 
delirium  of  brain  fever.  During  these  ravings 
much  was  uttered  which  was  afterwards  remem- 
bered, and  when  she  recovered,  and  in  a few 
months  after  gave  her  hand  to  wild  Will  O’Bierne, 
people  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  was  an  evil 
compact,  and  was  sealed  in  the  blood  of  poor 
Frank  O’Reilly.  She  did  not  live  long,  however, 
to  be  the  object  of  either  praise  or  obloquy,  for  she 
died  within  the  year,  shortly  after  giving  birth  to 
her  first  child,  which  was  born  before  its  time,  and 
which  only  lived  for  an  hour.  Rumour  further  had 
it,  that  her  premature  confinement  and  death  were 
owing  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  her  husband,  who 
was  known  to  be  a fellow  of  coarse  passions  and 
tyrannical  habits,  and  who  was  said  to  have 
used  personal  violence  towards  her,  in  the  frequent 
and  fieree  altercations  which  commenced  shortly 
after  their  ill-omened  marriage. 

Wild  Will  O’Bierne,  however,  is  still  living, 
the  inmate  of  a southern  poor-house,  where  ho 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  his  story  told  by  one 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians,  with  whom  I visited 
the  establishment.  He  was  a tall,  withered,  yet 
truculent-looking  old  fellow,  who  never  looked 
my  friend  in  the  face  while  he  answered  his 
questions,  and  complained  bitterly  of  everything. 

“ You  cannot  expect  to  find  old  times  in  a 
house  like  this.  Will,”  said  the  guardian,  after 
hearing  his  complaint,  “ and  as  your  own  ex- 
travagance brought  you  to  it,  you  ought  to  be 
more  thankful  for  what  you  receive.” 

“ Thankful  1”  replied  the  old  cynic.  “ I only 
hope  that  those  who  praise  it  may  never  die  until 
they  come  to  try  it,  and  then  they  will  know  how 
to  be  as  thankful  as  I am.  Curse  them  1” 


The  sympathy  of  a friend  is  like  the  sunbeam 
to  a flower,  it  strengthens  the  strong  and  invigo- 
rates the  weak. 

Love  is  like  laudanum,  an  intoxicating  poison 
which  flatters  the  imagination,  while  it  often  sends 
its  victim  reeling  into  eternity. 

The  pride  of  wealth  is  at  best  but  an  epiphyte, 
and  its  possc  sor,  like  the  parasite,  is  only  ren- 
dered respectable  by  an  uncertain  i>rop. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  Mr.  Villicrs  continued,  abating 
little  of  his  vehemence — “ in  tlie  presence  of  my 
family,  for  whose  welfare  you  have  shown  so  little 
regard,  I formally  announce  to  you  that  you  are 
no  longer  to  consider  this  house  your  home  while 
I am  master  in  it.  Go,  sir — go  to  some  of  your 
pauper  protegees — your  cottier  favourites — and  see 
if  they  will  supply  to  you  the  place  of  friends, 
for  whose  society  you  appear  to  feel  so  little  value,” 

Distressed  in  mind  as  he  felt  at  the  continuance 
of  his  father’s  determination,  Edmond  Villiers  could 
not  resolve  to  change  his  own.  He  saw  plainly 
that  the  whole  proposal  respecting  the  entail  was 
a plan  laid  for  his  ruin,  though  his  frank  and  un- 
suspecting mind  prevented  his  attributing  it  to  any 
other  cause  than  his  father’s  over-anxious  pride. 
He  replied,  therefore,  that  he  should  obey  his 
father’s  wishes  as  to  his  immediate  departure,  pro- 
testing at  the  same  time  respectfully,  and  with 
unfeigned  tears,  that  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  to  merit  the  exile  which  was 
inflicted  on  him,  and  that  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  was  treated  with  a harshness  and  injustice 
which  his  conduct  did  not  deserve.  He  then  went 
out  of  the  room  to  make  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture, which  did  not  occupy  much  time.  When 
they  were  completed,  he  returned  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  family.  The  poignancy  of  grief  with  which  he 
learned  that  his  father  refused  to  see  him  at  part- 
ing, almost  unfitted  him  for  going  through  the  task 
of  leave-taking,  with  the  manly  firmness  which  had 
hitherto  attended  him.  Mrs.  Villiers,  a vain  and 
haughty  woman,  with  whom  he  had  never  been  a 
favourite,  and  whose  entire  soul  was  wrapped  up 
in  Augustus,  received  his  farewell  with  a coldness 
scarcely  less  painful,  interaiingling  her  adieus 
with  some  very  sound  moral  apophthegms  on  the 
duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  and  wishes  for 
his  welfare,  delivered  in  a tone  which  sounded  as 
if  it  were  very  doubtful  whether  they  should  ever  be 
fulfilled,  and  no  very  great  matter  if  they  should 


not.  But  the  warm  affection  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  family  compensated  to  Edmond  for 
the  unnatural  coldness  of  their  superiors.  His 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  floated  on  their 
eldest  brother,  clung  around  him  with  sobs  and 
cries,  and  gave  utterance  to  a clamour  of  grief  at 
his  departure,  for  which  they  were  afterwards 
severely  chidden  and  menaced  with  being  sent  siip- 
perless  to  bed.  Happy  agel  when  the  world  and 
its  interests,  gold,  and  fame,  and  power,  have  not 
yet  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  heart ; when  genuine 
goodness  is  discerned  with  a heaven-taught 
instinct,  and  loved  and  valued  with  a disci’imina- 
tion  that  seldom,  alas ! survives  the  very  day  break 
of  existence.  Nor  were  the  seiwants  less  eager  in 
their  testimonies  of  sorrow  and  regard.  It  is  the 
fortune  of  gentle  and  cheerful  dispositions,  like 
that  of  Edmond  Villiers,  that  one  is  hardly  sensible, 
of  the  happiness  they  give  until  it  is  on  the  point 
of  being  lost  for  ever.  It  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  servants’  hall  that  there  was 
“ not  one  o’  the  whole  o’  them  had  so  much  o’ 
the  gentleman  about  him  always,  or  was  so  asy 
spoken  to  an’  so  pleasant.”  But  what  appeared 
most  striking  of  all,  was  the  affection  of  Augustus, 
who  followed  his  brother  to  the  demesne  gate,  and 
expressed  a degree  of  concern  beyond  what 
Edmond  had  expected,  asking  over  and  over  again 
whether  he  could  do  anything  to  restore  harmony, 
and  ofiferiug  to  say  or  do  whatever  Edmond 
thought  might  be  likely  to  change  his  father’s  angry 
mood. 

“ No,  Augustus,”  said  liLs  brother,  with  a grate- 
ful look ; “ I am  obliged  to  you  for  yom-  affection, 
but  I know  my  father  too  well  to  suppose  there 
would  be  any  use  in  saying  more,  unless  I should 
say  what  I never  will  say  the  longest  day  I live.” 

“ I am  sorry  for  it,”  said  Augustus ; “ at  all 
events,  here  are  a hundred  pounds  which  my  father 
desired  me  hand  to  you  for  your  present  uses.  It 
was  mere  forgetfulness,  I am  sure,  prevented  his 
sending  it  before  you  left  the  house ; for  the  instant 
I reminded  him  that  you  would  require ” 

“ I require  nothing,  Augustus,”  replied  his 
brother,  hastily — “ I have  already,  thanks  to  my 
father’s  former  care  and  affection,  as  much  as  I 
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need  for  present  purposes,  and  an  education  suffi- 
cient to  secure  me  from  the  danger  of  want  or  of 
dependence.” 

“ You  will  let  us  hear  from  you,  at  all  events?” 
said  Augustus. 

“ I declare  I cannot  promise  as  to  that,”  replied 
his  hnjther.  “ T’he  truth  is,  Augustus,  I am 
half  distracted  with  all  this,  and  hardly  know 
what  shall  be  my  course.  Indeed,  if  I did  not 
feel  that  Providence  will  not  forsake  me,  whatever 
my  father  may  do,  I would  be  half  inclined  to  say 
I do  not  cai’e.  Good  bye!” 

He  rode  off,  and  looking  back  after  having  gone 
about  a quarter  of  a mile,  saw  the  affectionate 
Augustas  still  lingering  at  the  gate,  in  an  interest- 
ing attitude,  watching  his  departing  figure,  and 
holding  the  apparently  neglected  bank  cheque 
between  his  fingers  with  an  absent  air.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  Edmond  to  himself,  after 
waving  him  a last  farewell  with  his  hand,  before 
he  disappeared  at  a turn  of  the  road,  “ I never 
thought  he  had  half  so  much  affection.” 

The  instant  Edmond  was  out  of  sight,  Augustus 
recovered  himself  from  his  fit  of  absence  and  ran 
back  to  tbe  house.  He  went  to  find  his  father, 
to  whom  he  handed  the  money,  telling  him,  with 
an  air  of  grief  and  dejection,  that  Edmond  had 
refused  to  accept  it. 

“ I am  sorry,  sir,”  said  he,  “ you  did  not 
happen  to  think  of  it  before  he  left  the  house. 
He  is  so — so  sensitive!  He  said  he  did  not  want 

it that  Providence  would  never  forsake  him, 

whatever  you  might  do — that  he  had  money 
enough  himself  for  the  present,  and  an  education  to 
supply  the  want  of  it  when  it  should  be  gone.” 
The  old  gentleman  for  the  first  time  shed  tears 
of  real  anguish. 

“The  imgratefxd  boy!”  he  exclaimed,  “does 
he  forget  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  those  means 
and  for  that  education  of  which  he  makes  a boast? 
But  enough  of  him — I loved  him— I find  I loved 
him  better  than  I thought — but  enough  of  him— 
let  him  take  his  course— you  now,  Augustus,  must 
be  my  consolation.  Did — did  you  ask  him  to 

write  to  you?” 

“ Oh — of  course  I did  sir,”  replied  Augustus, 
with  a look  of  affectionate  surprise — “but  I am 
sorry  to  say  I could  not  ])rcvail  on  him  to  say  he 
would  give  me  that  satisfaction.  He  answered 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  hardly  knew  or 
cared  what  was  to  become  of  him.  Not  exactly 
those  words,  but  something  to  that  effect.” 

Finding  Mr.  Villiers  too  much  affected  to  endure 
further  conversation,  Augustus  retired  to  his  own 
room,  where  his  extraordinary  aflliction  of  mind 
again  cxpres.sed  it.self  in  a very  singular  manner. 


He  locked  the  door  inside — hung  a hajidkerchief 
upon  the  handle  of  the  key,  in  order  that  no  one 
might  peep  through  the  keyhole,  and  observed 
that  the  blinds  were  closely  drawn,  after  which 
he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  stooping 
down  and  placing  his  open  hands  betw'een  his 
knees,  as  before  described,  and  squeezing  them 
closely  together,  in  that  position  he  rubbed  them 
one  against  the  other  until  his  face  was  of  the 
colour  of  a Tuscan  rose,  distorting  his  features  all 
the  time,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
with  a force  which  almost  threatened  to  drag  them 
out  of  place.  Having  thus,  without  the  slightest 
noise,  given  vent  to  the  intensity  of  his  emotions, 
the  state  of  his  mind  appeai’ed  to  undergo  a 
change,  for  his  countenance  expressed  vexation, 
and  he  said  in  a whisper: — 

“ What  an  old  fool,  not  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
temper ! Oh ! — if  I could  but  have  had  the  execu- 
tion as  well  as  the  planning  of  it,  w’ithout  having 
a hot-heated  old  gi-ey-beard  to  deal  with,  who 
spoils  all  for  want  of  a little  coolness  just  when 
it  was  most  requisite.  However,  there  is  one 
step  gained,  at  all  events — I wonder  wdiat  he 
means  to  do,  or  where  he  intends  to  shape  his 
course?  AVe  must  find  that  out  first,  before  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  lady.” 

He  sat  down  at  a writing  table,  on  which  he 
placed  both  his  elbows  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
open  hands,  as  was  his  wont  whenever  any  unusual 
demand  was  made  upon  his  genius. 

It  appeared  to  Edmond  Villiers  that  it  would 
be  just  as  well,  under  the  circumstances,  if  he  did 
not  call  at  Castle  Tankard.  There  would  be 
questioning  and  conjecturing,  both  as  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
might  be  better  avoided.  Besides,  it  would  cer- 
tainly come  to  the  ears  of  his  family  that  he  had 
called  there,  and  probably  increase  their  prejudice 
against  Miss  Conway,  by  causing  them  to  suspect, 
he  knew  not  what  folly.  The  families  had  hitherto 
been  on  neighbourly  terms,  to  which  there  was 
now  likelihood  enough  of  an  interruption,  without 
his  giving  further  grounds  for  it,  or  giving  the 
young  lady  the  pain  of  knowing  that  she  was  in 
any  way  the  cause,  however  innocently  so,  of  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  had  taken 
place — if  that  can  be  rightly  called  a misunder- 
standing, in  which,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  kind, 
the  evil  is  that  the  parties  concerned  understand 
each  other  but  too  well. 

Miss  Conway,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in 
ignorance  of  the  event,  though  she  could  but 
dimly  guess  at  its  cause,  liobert  Villiers,  a fine 
boy  of  thirteen,  who  had  the  liking  for  Miss 
Conway  which  the  frank  and  generous  always  have 
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for  c;uii  other,  ran  across  the  fields  to  tell  her  all 
that  had  taken  place  at  Villiers  Grove,  within  an 
hour  after  it  had  occurred.  He  could  say  nothing 
of  the  cause — all  he  knew  was  that  his  papa  and 
Edmond  had  been  shut  up  together  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  then  they  began  to  talk  very  lond, 
and  at  last  they  (piarrclled,  and  Edmond  took 
leave  of  them  all  just  as  if  he  was  going  away 
for  ever.  At  first,  knowing  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  existed  between  Edmond  and  his 
father,  she  imagined  it  to  be  some  aristocratic 
explosion,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence.  But  when  Edmond  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  she  judged  the  evil  must  be 
deeper,  and  began  to  suspect  from  his  not  coming 
that  she  must  herself  be  in  some  way  concerned 
in  it.  The  torment  which  was  occasioned  by  this 
idea  banished  all  rest  from  her  mind,  and  to  obtain 
some  relief  by  unburthening  her  thoughts,  she 
sought  Captain  Irwin,  and  going  on  her  knees 
before  him,  related  to  him,  with  floods  of  tears, 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  Edmond  Villiers 
and  herself,  accusing  herself,  as  of  some  crime,  of 
all  that  had  occurred,  and  mentioning  the  appre- 
hensions she  entertained,  that  it  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  unhappy  events  that  had  subsequently 
taken  place  at  Villiers  Grove.  Mr.  Irwin,  who 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  earnestness  with  which 
she  blamed  herself  for  not  having  consulted  him  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Irwin,  in  the  first  instance,  told  her 
to  dry  her  eyes  and  say  no  more  about  it ; that 
she  was  a good  girl  and  had  nothing  to  blame 
herself  about,  although  it  was  indeed  the  greatest 
pity  she  had  not  come  and  consulted  him  before  she 
gave  Edmond  Villiers  a final  answer.” 

“ Ah — ’twas  a gi’eat  mistake,  Erina,  my  child,” 
he  said,  with  good-natured  vexation,  ‘‘  but  there’s 
no  help  for  it  now.  You  see,  now,  my  dear,  the 
folly  of  young  people  not  consulting  their  elders 
upon  such  occasions — not  but  that  you  thought 
you  did  all  for  the  best  in  being  guided  by  Bessy, 
(so  he  always  called  Mrs.  Irwin) — but — between 
you  and  me,  my  dear  child,  Bessy  has  no  head — 
(he  accompanied  this  confidential  communication 
with  a wink  and  a nod  of  peculiar  significance) — 
sure  you  were  long  enough  in  the  house  to  have 
known  that — as  good  a creative  as  ever  breathed, 
but  no  more  head  than  that,  (snapping  his  fingers) 
— ah,  ’twas  a great  mistake! — just  enough  to 
enable  her  to  calculate  the  price  of  a dozen  of 
turkeys,  or  a basket  of  eggs — but  farther  than  that 
— ah  1 I am  very  soiTy  you  didn’t  speak  to  me — 
however',  sure  you  thought  you  were  doing  right  and 
there’s  no.  help  for  it  now.  I wonder  at  Edmond 
— a clever,  sharp-sighted  fellow! — if  he  had  only 
dropt  me  the  slightest  hint  of  what  he  had  in  his 


head,  I warrant  you,  you  and  he  and  I,  by  putting 
our  heads  together,  would  have  been  too  many  for 
the  old  fox  at  Villiers  Grove.  Oh  1 what  I’d  have 
given  for  one  look  at  his  bell- metal  physiognomy, 
when  he  heard  you  introduced  as  Mrs.  Edmond 
Villiers! — I have  my  reasons  for  it — reasons  you 
know  nothing  about — things  that  took  place  before 
you  were  born.  Ah,  ’twas  a great  pity  !” 

It  was  precisely  her  apprehension  of  some  such 
good-natured  ofiiciousness  that  had  prevented  Miss 
Conway  from  consulting  the  old  Captain  in  con- 
junction with  Mrs.  Irwin,  but  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  telling  him  so,  now:  so  that  she  continued 
silent.  Day  after  day  passed  on,  without  either 
family  hearing  further  of  the  exile.  Eleven 
months  had  rolled  away  before  any  account  of  his 
movements  reached  his  home,  and  then  came  one 
which  brought  with  it  dismay  to  many  hearts,  and 
to  a few  only  a feeling  somewhat  different.  It  was 
first  conveyed  to  iliss  Conway,  byher  faithful  young 
friend  Kobert,  who  was  always  punctual  in  bring- 
ing her,  in  stolen  visits  from  the  Grove,  any  news 
in  which  he  supposed  she  might  feel  an  interest 
He  told  her  letters  and  newspapers  had  been  re- 
ceived, by  which  they  learned  that  Edmond  Vil- 
liers, after  leaving  home,  had  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  a South  American  agent,  of  the  name  of 
Devereux,  garnished  with  a “ General”  before  it, 
was  raising  a volunteer  legion,  in  aid  of  the  patriots 
of  that  country,  then  endeavouring  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  Edmond  Villiers, 
they  now,  for  the  first  time  learned,  was  one  of 
those  who  enrolled  themselves  beneath  the  patriot 
standard,  and,  after  pacing  the  sti'eets  of  the  me- 
tropolis for  a few  weeks  in  all  the  glory  of  green 
coat  and  feathers,  embarked  with  the  ill-fated 
Irish  Legion.  There  was  very  general  admiration, 
at  the  time,  of  their  spirit — and  their  uniform, 
which  w^s  exceedingly  pretty  indeed.  There  was 
a great  dinner  given  to  the  “ General,”  at  which 
brilliant  speeches  were  made,  though  in  a some- 
what flowery  taste,  and  toasts  drank,  any  one  of 
which  might  have  almost  called  up  the  dead  of 
Marathon  from  their  graves  to  hear.  There  were 
flourishing  leaders  from  the  liberal  papers,  and 
heroic  poems  in  the  poet’s  corner,  and  “ the 
patriots”  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  with 
the  exception  of  some  jocular  ones  which  (for  Irish 
enthusiasm  is  seldom  so  serious  as  to  look  black 
upon  everything  in  the  shape  of  a jest)  would 
vary  the  term,  by  calling  them  Pat  Riots,  and 
sometimes  Pastrycooks,  a very  unhappy  misnomer 
indeed,  as  their  after  fortunes  proved.  However, 
they  sailed,  and  if  good  wishes  could  have  filled 
their  canvas,  they  need  not  have  asked  for  a 
breath  of  common  air  from  Dublin  Bay  to  Chili. 
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Unliapj)ily,  the  colonial  patriots  of  that  day  laboured 
under  an  infliction  similar  to  that  which  in  our 
own  so  often  clogs  the  wheels  of  national  glory 
nearer  home.  Their  purse  was  in  a condition  the 
reverse  of  plethoric.  There  was  plenty  of  glory 
for  any  one  who  chose  to  join  their  ranks;  but  for 
any  diet  of  a more  vulgar  or  substantial  kind,  they 
had  not,  unfortunately,  the  means  of  making  pro- 
vision. The  regimen  of  the  redoubted  Irish  Legion, 
amongst  others,  was  altogether  of  the  antiphlogistic 
kind.  Numbers  perished  of  absolute  inanition, 
others  of  disease  occasioned  by  want  of  every 
kind.  Amongst  these  last  was,  as  appeared  both 
from  the  accounts  in  the  public  journals,  and  in 
several  private  letters  to  different  individuals,  the 
unfortunate  Edmond  Villiers.  After  making  every 
possible  enquiry,  and  thoroughly  satisfying  their 
minds  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  intelligence,  his 
family  went  into  mourning  in  the  customary  fashion, 
and  Augustus  Villiers  forthwith  assumed  his  place 
as  heir  to  the  estate.  It  is  needless  to  say  any- 
thing of  tlie  feelings  with  which  the  news  was 
received  at  Castle  Tankard. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  ever  memo- 
rable night  on  which  our  hero  eloped  from  his 
father’s  house,  in  the  fear  of  being  made  to  undergo 
the  fate  of  Bajazet.  Batcheen  was  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
of  IMiss  Conway  during  the  few  days  that  had 
elapsed  since  last  he  visited  Castle  Tankard.  It 
was  during  that  peiiod  the  accounts  of  Edmond’s 
untimely  fate  had  reached  them,  and  their  effect  on 
the  frame  and  features  of  Miss  Conway  was  suth- 
cient  to  startle  any  one  to  whom  both  were  pre- 
viously known.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  deep  sunk 
with  incessant  weeping;  her  features  worn  and 
pale,  and,  what  was  more  observable  than  all, 
the  “ light  from  within,”  that  heretofore  always 
played  about  them,  totally  extinguished.  The  lapse 
of  a dozen  years  could  scarcely  have  produced  so 
marked  an  alteration.  She  listened  to  Patcheen’s 
account  of  himself  with  her  usual  kindness;  yet,  with 
a degree  of  abstraction  which  showed  that  her 
mind  was  occupied  by  more  important  thoughts. 
When  he  had  concluded,  she  left  him  for  about 
half-an-hour,  desiring  him  to  go  into  the  servants’ 
apartment  and  get  his  breakfast.  In  the  course  of 
the  meal,  he  learned  from  the  domestics  all  that  had 
taken  place  since  his  last  visit,  and  the  cause  of 
Miss  Conway’s  grief. 

“ Between  ourselves,  though,  Patchcen,”  said 
Mr.  Brabazon  Greatorex,  the  erudite  and  elocjucut 
butler,  (with  whom  the  respectful  docility  of  our 
hero  had  rendered  him  a favourit(',)  “ between  our- 
selves,” lu!  said,  significantly  laying  a,  linger  against 
the  side  of  his  nose,  as  soon  as  the  oilier  domestics 


had  dispersed  to  their  several  occupations — “ that 
is  a cause — not  the  cause — cause  indefinite — there 
are  a conglomeration  of  other  materialities  in  the 
case.  Mind  the  word ! — there  is  a substratum  of 
contumacious  hostility  at  work  between  Castle 
Tankard  and — (he  pointed  with  his  left  thumb 
over  his  right  shoulder) — mind  the  hand! — Mr. 
Murdo  Cox  has  a sort  of  latetudinarian  ramifica- 
tion with  the  whole  affair — a sort  of  collateral — 
(mind  the  word!) — a collateral  influence  in  it. 
Things  here,  Patcheen,  are  not  consecutively  pro- 
gressing as  they  should  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I deprecate  malversation — mind  the  word! — you 
are  not  authoritively  to  substantiate  more  than  I 
intelligibly  divine — mind  the  word! — but,  circum- 
locution apart,  there  is  a certain  quarter  in  this 
vicinity — mind  the  hand! — a flagitious  aspirant, 
who  is  indebted  to  our  kind  and  malevolent  master 
for  all  he  is  worth  in  this  world,  and  now ” 

Before  Mr.  Greatorex  proeeeded  further  in  his 
harangue,  Patcheen,  who  did  not  comprehend  one 
word  in  six  of  all  he  uttered,  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  Miss  Conway.  She  gave  him  a 
small  paper  containing  some  money,  for  his  own 
use,  aud  a sealed  letter,  with  the  superscription 
“ E.  V.” 

“ I am  sorry,  Patcheen,”  she  said,  “ that  I 
cannot  offer  to  do  more  for  you  than  this ’’ 

“ Oh  then  sure  miss  ! ” 

“But  affairs  are  altering  here  in  a manner  that 
I never  expected.  Ill  tidings  have  come  upon  us, 
within  the  last  few  days,  in  more  than  one  shape; 
and  I am  afraid,  Patcheen,”  the  poor  young  lady 
added,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “ that  our  bright 
days  in  this  world  are  coming  to  a close ” 

“ Oh  fie  for  shame,  miss,  don’t  say  that  at  all,” 
said  Patcy. 

“ This  letter,”  Miss  Conway  continued,  “ is 
directed  at”  random.  There  is  just  a possibility 
that  the  accounts  which  have  reaehed  us  of  Mr. 
Edmond  Villiers,  may  be  untrue,  and  there  is  just 
as  faint  chance  of  your  yet  having  it  in  your 
power  to  give  him  this  letter.  On  this  subject, 
Patcy,  I rely  on  your  secrecy.  If  you  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  it,  it  may  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  you  do  so — if  not,  let 
no  one  else  whatever  know  that  you  have  it. 
Farewell,  Patcy,  I hope  we  shall  all  be  happier 
when  we  meet  again.” 

“ Oh ! then  the  Lord  send  it,  miss — the  Lord 
send  it!”  Patcy  answered  warmly;  “sure  I’d  be  a 
rael  haithen  if  I was  to  say  anything  else,  afther 
all  you  done  for  mo,  God  bless  you!  Don’t  be 
cryiif  that  way  at  all,  miss ! 1 hear  a dale  sayiu’ 

nobody  ever  done  a worse  thing  than  to  be  giviu’ 
up  all  at  uaust  that  way,  wlieu  a (hiug  would 
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come  conthr.aiy.  Seo  mesolf,  how  light  au’  liearty 
I am,  an’  I not  knowin’  from  Adam  wliorc  I’m  to 
face  to  betimc  this  an’  niglit.  You  have  my 
partin’  blcssin’  an’  prayer  that  the  life  may  be 
fiistencd  in  you  like  wax  until  we  meet  again.” 
Miss  Conway  retired  and  young  Goggiii  left  the 
house,  all  his  uneasiness  returning  at  the  thought 
' that  his  fother  might  suspect  the  direction  in  which 
he  had  fled  and  overtake  him.  As  he  passed  by 
, the  open  doorway  leading  to  the  servants’  hall,  he 
observed  the  neatly-stockiuged  calves  of  Mr. 

, Grcatorex  awaiting  his  approach. 

“ Patcheen,”  said  that  functionary,  in  a low 
tone,  “ you  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  confiden- 
tial insinuations  which  I interchange  with  you  are 
not  to  be  dcmoci’atically  circulated.” 

: “ I don’t  understand  you,  Mr.  Greatorex.” 

“ Don’t  understand,  sir ! Don’t  understand  ! I 
hope,  su’,  when  I express  the  misconceptions  of 
I my  shallow  intellects,  that  my  bibliography  is 
I sufficiently  grammatical.  I mean,  sir,  that  I hope 
your  future  advancement  of  whatever  I may  have 
1 trivially  (mind  the  word  I)  trivially  promulgated, 

1 with  respect  to  Mr.  Murdo  Cox,  may  not  hereafter 
bring  me  into  disparaging  collusion  with  that  gen- 
tleman. Do  you  understand  that,  sir?” 

“ If  you  mean,  Mr.  Greatorex,  that  I am  to  say 
nothing  of  what  I heai’d  from  you  respecting  Mr. 
Cox,  I can  safely  promise  it,  for  I scarcely  under- 
stood three  words  that  you  said.  It  is  a shame 
for  me,  I know,  but  it  is  only  this  year  I got  the 
dicksiuary.” 

_ “ Why,  Patcy,”  said  Greatorex,  with  a patro- 
nizing air,  “ that  is  certainly  an  extenuations  cir- 
cumstance, and  calculated  to  mollify  censorious 
I retrospection.  You  have,  however,  arrested  the 
essential  vitality  of  my  precaution.  For  though 
so  far  as  my  own  interests  are  circumscribed  I do 
not  estimate  his  utmost  potentiality  at  the  value  of 
that!  (mind  the  hand!) — yet  there  is  a degree  of 
I international  circumspection  to  be  used,  where  the 
fortunes  of  others  are  at  stake — Time,  Patcy— 
Time  the  great  reveller,  will  untwine  the  mystery — 
mind  the  word!” 

“I  hope,  Mr.  Greatorex,”  said  our  hero,  his 
curiosity  aroused  more  by  the  manner  than  the 
■ words  of  the  grandiloquent  butler — “ there  is  no- 
thing threatenin’  Miss  Conway  that ” 

“ Not  her  alone,  Patcy,”  said  Brabazon,  condes- 
cending to  wink — ‘‘  there  is  a circumvolation  of 
heterogeneous  influence  extending  to  a few  exterior 
personages  (mind  the  hand!) — Mr.  Murdo  Cox 
has  long  manifested  a connubial  partiality  (mind 
the  word!)  towards  our  young  lady,  who  is,  by  no 
means,  disposed  to  reciprocate  his  intentions  with 
a mutual />erc/ia?it  (mind  the  word!).  Now,  Mr. 


Cox,  I am  sorry  to  avouch,  (and  observe,  Patcy, 
that  the  tenour  of  these  confiscations  between  you 
and  mo  is  to  be  strictly  inferential — mind  the 
word! — they  are  to  go  no  further) — Mr.  Cox  and 
the  new  heir  at  Viiliers  Grove  have  our  master 
deeper  in  their  books,  than  is  expedient  with  the 
consistence  of  strict  security,  and  unless  some  ex- 
traneous intermediation — mind  the  word ! — should 
be  resorted  to  before  the  lapse  of  many  months — 
]\Iiss  Conway  must  either  meet  Mr.  Cox’s  ad- 
vancements with  a corresponding  responsibility — 
mind  the  word! — or  our  excellent  master  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  • — — mind  the  hand!” — 
he  used  an  action  as  if  turning  the  key  in  a lock. 

“To  jail,  is  it,  Misther  Greatorex?” 

“ That,  Patcy,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  young 
lady’s  present  uneasiness,”  said  Greatorex and 
between  you  and  me,  I fear  she  must  give  Mr. 
Cox  a more  mellifluous  response  than  heretofore, 
or  the  compact  will  lead  to  some  very  unpleasant 
extermination,  (mind  the  word!)” 

The  ringing  of  a bell  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  our  hero  took  his  departure  with  a 
heavy  heart.  For  some  time  after  leaving  Castle 
Tankard,  he  carefully  avoided  all  the  public  roads, 
nor  was  it  until  the  sun  already  began  to  decline 
that  he  ventured  to  slacken  his  pace,  or  to  cease 
lamenting  his  unhappy  singularity  of  stature,  and 
admiring  the  good  fortune  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind in  stopping  short  of  six  feet  in  height.  In 
one  sense,  it  is  true,  his  length  of  limb  was  of 
service,  for  it  enabled  him  to  leave  the  ground  behind 
at  a rate  which  no  pedestrian  pursuer  could  ex- 
pect to  emulate.  As  the  sun  went  down  in  all  its 
splendour,  over  the  wild  and  thinly  populated 
country,  in  which  he  soon  found  himself,  Patcheen 
could  not  avoid  casting  his  eyes  westward,  and 
wondering  in  his  own  mind  whether,  in  the  long 
circuit  which  the  emperor  of  the  world  of  light  had 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  hours,  it 
had  been  his  lot  to  shine  upon  a more  unhappy 
individual  than  himself. 

“ You  beautiful  light,”  so  might  the  chain  of 
reflections  which  passed  through  his  mind,  as  he 
hastily  strode  onwards,  be  embodied  in  words; 
“ how  little  people  think  upon  the  hajipiness  they 
enjoy  in  standing  lower  than  six  fbet  in  their 
stocking  vamps ! Ten  to  one,  if  I were  to  travel 
as  far  as  you  had  done  since  this  time  yesterday, 
I should  find  everywhere  the  same  blindness  to 
actual  blessings  that  I see  around  me  amongst  my 
own  neighbours;  each  murmuring  that  he  is  not 
rich,  or  powerful,  or  handsome,  or  healthy,  or 
lamenting  the  want  of  some  other  desirable  ob- 
ject, without  bestowing  a thought  of  gratitude 
or  satisfaction  on  his  felicity  in  not  arising  above 
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the  ordinary  stature  of  his  species!  Had  I been 

even  born  a dwarf but  stay! — Am  I not 

now  falling,  myself,  into  the  very  fault  which  I 
condemn  in  so  many  others?  Shine  on,  then, 
beautiful  sun!  I will  enjoy  your  warmth  and 
light,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  forget  that  I 
am  six  feet  eight  inches  and  a half  in  height.” 

Hardly  had  be  andved  in  his  own  mind  at  this 
praiseworthy  resolution,  when  he  perceived  at  a 
distance,  on  the  road  before  him,  a man  in  a 
sad-coloured  dress,  considerably  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  looking  like  a cast-olf  suit  of  some  member 
of  one  of  the  three  learned  professions.  In  bis 
hand  he  canded  a long  stick  which  he  used  in 
driving  a number  of  cattle,  looking  behind  and 
around  him  from  time  to  time,  aud  urging  the 
animals  forward  with  all  the  incentives  which  a 
horrible  voice,  an  imaginative  assortment  of  curses, 
and  a remorseless  use  of  the  cudgel  could  supply. 
Being  naturally  of  a sociable  disposition,  Patcy 
quickened  his  pace,  in  order  to  overtake  and  enter 
into  a conversation  with  the  odd-looking  herdsman. 
At  first,  the  latter  seemed  alarmed  at  his  approach 
and  eyed  him  with  a suspicious  gaze.  But  the 
inoffensive  demeanour  of  Patcy  seemed  gradually 
to  remove  his  apprehensions,  if  any  he  had,  and 
he  returned  his  greeting  with  some  degree  of 
civility.  Patcheen  now  observed  him  to  be  as 
ill-looking  a fellow  as  it  had  ever  been  his  chauce 
to  behold.  He  was  clumsily  made — had  one 
shoulder  a little  higher  that  the  other,  and  limped 
slightly  in  walking.  A battered  oil-cloth  hat  sur- 
mounted a countenance  which  was  bilious,  as  it 
seemed,  from  habitua!  intoxication,  and  shining  like 
the  skin  of  an  ancient  wrestler  from  the  effects  of 
anxiety  or  toil. 

“ Bedad!  ” said  he,  gazing  askance  at  Patcheen 
as  they  proceeded,  “ you’re  the  tallest  man,  I 
think,  I ever  see.  Lord  bless  you ! ” 

A groan  was  Patcheen's  answer  to  this  Temark. 

“Are  you  goin’ far  tliis  way ?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“ That’s  as  may  happen,”  replied  Patcheen. 
“ Pm  goin’  as  far  as  the  day-light  will  carry  me, 
any  way.” 

“ Then,  Ave’ll  be  together,”  the  man  said  with  a 
tone  of  satisfaction — ■“  help  me  to  dlirive  these 
cattle,  for  I’m  in  a hurry,  an’  may  be  ’twould  come 
to  my  turn  to  do  as  much  for  you  another  time.” 

They  travelled  onward  a few  miles,  each  com- 
municating to  the  other  what  portion  of  his  private 
affairs  he  thought  proper.  There  still  appeared  to 
Patcheen  something  extraordinary  in  the  demeanour 
and  conduct  of  his  new  accpiaintance.  Ho  con- 
tinued to  urge  his  cattle  forward  with  all  possible 
speed,  starting  at  every  unusual  sound,  and  looking 
around  him  at  intervals  like  one  in  apprehension. 


As  they  advanced,  these  indications  of  uneasiness 
began  to  increase;  and  at  length,  at  the  sound  of 
a horn  which  they  heard  at  a distance  amongst 
the  wild  and  furze-clad  hills,  reached  to  an  excess 
which  it  was  painful  to  contemplate.  Patcheen 
suspected  that  the  poor  fellow  was  afraid  of  being 
attacked  by  robbers,  and  asked  him  if  anything 
was  the  matter? 

“ There’s  a man  in  these  mountains,”  he  re- 
plied, “that  owes  me  a pound  these  fifteen  years, 
an’  if  I pass  him  now  without  callin’  on  him  I’m 
in  dread  I’ll  never  see  a penny  of  it.  That’s  what 
makes  me  uneasy.” 

“ And  why  not  call  on  him?  ” asked  Patcy. 

“ What  ’ud  I do  with  the  cattle  ’till  I'd  conic 
back  ? ” 

“ Sure  I’ll  dhrive  ’em  on  for  you,  if  you  think  it 
w'orth  your  while  to  trust  me  so  far.” 

This  seemed  exactly  what  the  cattle-driver 
wanted. 

“Do  so!”  he  said  hastily;  “dhrive  ’em  on 
fair  an’  easy,  an’  I depend  my  life  upon  you  now 
not  to  let  anything  happen  ’em  ’till  I overtake 
you  again.  Have  ’em  safe  for  me  at  the  cross 
above  an’  you  won’t  be  sorry  for  it.  Here’s  the 
wattle  for  you.” 

“ Never  make  yourself  unaisy,”  said  Patcy, 
taking  the  stick  ; “ I’ll  engage  I’ll  take  care  of ’em.” 

The  stranger  signified  his  approbation  with  a 
nod,  and  bounding  over  the  low  hedge,  ran  across 
the  heath  with  a speed  which  it  seemed  hardly 
necessary  to  use  in  search  of  a pound  w’hich  had 
been  tarrying  in  the  same  place  for  fifteen  years 
before.  Again  Patcy  heard  the  horn  sound 
hoarser,  and  louder,  and  nearer.  The  blast  was 
repeated  once  or  twice,  and  then  it  altogether 
ceased.  The  road  now  winded  through  a stony 
glen,  through  w'hich  a small  stream,  shrunk  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  channel  which  had  been  worn 
for  it,  pursued  its  w'ay,  now  running  in  a narrow 
line,  now'  gurgling  amongst  rocks,  and  then  ex- 
panding itself  over  a broad  stony  flat,  which  it  had 
not  depth  to  cover.  Turning  suddenly  by  a pro- 
jecting earthy  clift'  some  fifteen  or  tw'cnty  feet  in 
height,  through  which  the  road  appeared  to  have 
been  cut,  Patcheen  w'as  surprised  to  find  himself 
in  the  centre  of  a crowd  of  countrymen  well  armed 
with  cudgels  and  implements  of  husbandry.  At 
the  same  instant,  a tumult  arose  like  the  roaring  of 
a score  of  cataracts  together,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  could  distinguished,  from  time  to  time,  the 
words:  “ A rescue,  boys!” — “ There  he  is  now  for 
ye — there  they  are!” — “ Arrah!  boys,  down  with 
the  rascally  procthor!”  “Will  ye  let  him  pass 
ye  now',  afther  all!” 

'Though  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause,  our  hero 
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pcrceivoil  plainly  enough  that  an  assault  was  medi- 
tated upon  his  charge,  and  manfully  ijrepared  him- 
self to  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp.  The  idea  of  a 
contest,  however,  was  ludicrous.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  deal  three  or  four  desperate  strokes  with 
his  cudgel,  e.ach  of  which  laid  an  assailant  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  when  he  received  a blow  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  which  speedily  made  it  a matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him  what  become  of  the 
cattle  or  their  owner.  On  seeing  him  fall,  some 
two  or  three  of  the  mob  suggested  the  propriety 
of  cutting  oft'  his  head,  but  as  it  was  now  generally 
known  that  he  was  not  the  individual  whom  they 
had  expected,  they  contented  themselves  with 
driving  off  the  cattle,  leaving  him  in  a state  of 
insensibility,  covered  with  blood  on  the  road  side. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


Sfrinm  Ipnrts. 

BY  J.  H.  HARDING. 

In  my  last  paper  I stated  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  myself  and  my  companions  to  pass  the  night 
by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  from  which  we  had 
departed  in  the  morning.  We  hurried  back  to 
our  camp,  therefore,  and  having  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  our  bivouac,  we  returned 
at  sunset  or  somewhat  later,  and  took  up  our  po- 
sitions thus:  Immediately  before  us,  within  a 

few  paces  of  the  water,  a strong  cheveaux  de 
frise  of  stout  short  poles  were  driven  into  the 
ground;  behind  these  three  holes  were  dug,  and 
these  holes  were  our  lair  from  which  we  watched 
our  game.  It  turned  out  to  be  a charming  night, 
clear  at  first,  until  towards  midnight,  and  then 
the  sky  became  overcast,  although  it  did  not  rain. 
I and  my  comrades  were  sufficiently  near  to  speak 
to  each  other,  and  although  our  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  an  under  tone,  we  managed  to  keep 
up  the  ball,  and  as  time  wore  on  we  became  less 
cautious,  since  it  now  became  problematical  whe- 
ther our  adventures  with  the  elephants  in  the 
morning  had  not  made  the  whole  herd  wary 
and  shy. 

Suddenly,  from  a point  nearly  opposite  to  where 
we  lay  perdu,  arose  a sound  that  effectually  put 
an  end  to  our  conversation,  and  made  us  anxiously 
look  to  our  arms.  It  was  the  roar  of  a lion 
repeated  five  or  six  times,  and  then  subsiding  into 
a deep  low  moaning,  which  if  not  so  grand  or 
awful  is  quite  as  impressive.  Scarcely  had  these 
sounds  ceased,  when  they  were  taken  up,  as  it 


seemed,  by  one  still  nearer  to  us,  on  our  right, 
and  this,  again,  provoked  a repetition  of  the  for- 
mer. Then  both  roared  together,  and  thus  it 
continued  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  when 
all  was  once  more  slill.  Aware  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal,  I desired  my  friends  to  remain  quiet 
and  watchful,  as  it  was  now  probable  we  should 
hear  their  approach  to  the  fountain  in  order  to 
drink,  although  as  the  night  was  now  very  dark  it 
was  unlikely  that  we  jould  distinguish  them. 
About  half  an  hour  more  might  have  been  spent 
in  this  anxious  vigil,  when,  at  the  further  side  of 
the  fountain,  there  suddenly  appeared  what  seemed 
to  be  two  balls  of  living  flame,  and  then  we  could 
hear  the  heavy  drip  of  water  as  if  a large  or 
clumsy  beast  were  lapping  it. 

“What  is  it,  and  what  are  we  to  do?’’  de- 
manded the  friend  who  was  nearest  me,  anxiously. 

“ The  eyes  of  the  lion,”  I answered  briefly.  “ Do 
you  aim  for  the  left  as  I will  for  the  right,  and 
fire  when  I count  five.  Let  Harte  reserve  his  fire 
until  we  see  the  effect.  Now  make  ready.” 

Nothing  could  be  neater  than  the  precision  with 
which  our  fire  was  delivered  at  the  fated  “ five.” 
There  was  a pause — a growl — a moan,  and  then 
we  heard  no  more,  but  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished and  there  was  no  further  roaring. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  night  all  was  nearly 
silent;  occasionally,  we  could  hear  a heavy  tramp 
or  a gruff  growl,  but  we  could  distinguish  nothing, 
and  so  we  waited  as  patiently  as  we  could  until 
morning  came  to  relieve  our  suspense.  As  the 
dawn  broke,  we  anxiously  peered  forth,  and  we 
could  perceive  some  large  object  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fountain;  as  light  advanced  we  became 
more  assured,  and,  at  length,  as  the  sun  rose,  we 
ventured  forth,  when  all  our  pains  were  relieved, 
by  finding  that  our  bap-hazard  shots  had  told 
well,  and  that  a splendid  male  lion  lay  perfectly 
dead  before  us.  One  ball  had  entei’ed  the  skull, 
and  another  had  penetrated  the  throat.  He  was 
a magnificent  creature  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  his 
long  mane,  which  must  have  almost  swept  the 
ground  as  he  stood,  was  perfectly  black,  without 
a trace  of  the  yellowish  hue  of  early  life,  or  the 
greyish  cast  of  age,  and  when  alive,  his  height 
must  have  reached  to  nearly  four  feet. 

Satisfied  with  our  night’s  adventure,  we  re- 
turned to  the  camp  and  sent  some  of  our  followers 
back  for  the  skin.  In  the  afternoon  we  again 
took  the  field  to  look  after  the  traces  of  elephants, 
but  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  any. 
Upon  returning  late  to  the  camp,  however,  we 
were  near  losing  one  of  our  party,  by  an  adven- 
ture, which  even  now,  as  I record  it,  thrills  me 
with  terror  to  think  upon.  Althougii  we  had  not 
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met  ■with  any  elcpliant  tracks  in  our  ride,  still 
there  was  no  lack  of  game,  for  all  around  us  every 
variety  of  antelope  was  browsing  quietly  in  enor- 
mous herds,  and  we  amused  ourselves  in  selecting 
the  choicest  specimens,  and  singling  them  out  for 
slaughter.  One  particularly  fine  bull  koodoo  (a 
species  of  ox-antelope,  standing  full  four  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder,  when  full  grown,  and  with  horns 
four  feet  long,)  attracted  our  attention,  and  by 
management  we  had  separated  him  from  a small 
herd  with  which  he  was  grazing,  and  had  followed 
him  for  some  miles  over  the  wild  and  wide  karoo, 
until  upop  entering  upon  more  broken  and  im- 
practicable ground,  bordei’ing  a range  of  low 
hills  and  belted  with  clumps  of  the  thorny  mimosa, 
liis  speed  decreased  and  he  was  brought  to  bay, 
after  receiving  more  than  one  shot,  although  no 
serious  wound  as  yet.  Of  course,  opposed  to 
three  double  rifles  the  poor  beast  had  but  a sorry 
chance,  and  accordingly,  a shot  or  two  stretched 
him  dead  on  the  ground.  AVe  dismounted,  in 
order  to  breathe  our  horses  and  survey  onr  victim  at 
our  leisure,  and  we  were  even  consulting  as  to  the 
best  way  of  dissecting  out  the  large  muscles  of  the 
thighs,  which,  Avheu  cured  and  dried,  are  called 
thigh  tongues,  from  their  peculiar  flavor  and  de- 
licacy, when  an  exclamation  from  the  Hottentot 
after-rider,  who  held  our  horses,  caused  us  to  look 
ahead,  and  there  indeed  we  saw  ample  cause  for 
his  note  of  alarm.  From  behind  a clump  of 
underwood  in  dangerous  proximity  to  ourselves, 
were  seen  advancing  a lioness  and  two  small  cubs, 
one  of  which  trotted  quietly  by  her  side,  and  the 
other  came  gambolling  before  her  towai'ds  us, 
flinging  up  its  heels  and  uttering  its  cat-like  mew 
as  it  came  on.  At  first,  the  dam  seemed  inclined 
to  avoid  us,  and  by  a succession  of  murmurs  or 
]nirrings  endeavoured  to  recal  her  wanton  cub 
back  to  her  side,  seating  herself  upon  her  haunches 
as  she  uttered  the  peculiar  cry.  Still,  however, 
the  cub  advanced,  and  seemg  this,  the  lioness 
advanced  slowly  after  it,  showing  her  entire  range 
of  formidable  teeth,  and  growling  in  a very  unmis- 
takeable  manner.  She  was  evidently  lashing  her- 
self into  a fury,  or  she  had  smelt  the  game  and 
wished  to  contest  it  with  us;  at  all  events,  the 
emergency  was  imminent,  and  hastily  desiring  my 
companions  to  separate  a little  in  order  to  divert 
her  attention,  I made  a movement  myself  to  the 
right.  I know  not  if  my  rapid  step  looked  like 
flight  and  thus  encouraged  the  beast  to  attack, 
but  in  another  moment,  with  a single  bound,  as  it 
seemed,  and  an  appalling  roar,  she  was  upon  us, 
and  1 only  looked  round  to  see  my  friend  Milliken 
lying  prostrate  beneath  her.  lie  had  fallen  on 
his  face,  and  although  one  of  her  tremendous 


paws  rested  on  his  person,  as  yet  she  had  not 
mouthed  him.  Her  attention  was  rivetted  on  her 
cubs,  both  of  whom  were  now  smelling  at  the  slain 
koodoo,  while  she  incessantly  warned  them  to  her 
side.  There  was  but  one  chance  for  my  poor 
friend’s  life — my  own  presence  of  mind,  for  Hartc 
was  utterly  bewildered  and  stood  petrified  with 
horror.  Fortunately,  the  movement  made  by  me 
was  to  the  right,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
beast’s  attention  was  drawn  was  to  the  opposite 
quarter;  I was  thus  enabled  to  steal  partly  behind 
her,  or  rather  in  a lateral  direction,  and  when 
Avithin  thirty  feet  of  her  I raised  my  rifle  and 
fired.  Never  yet  I suppose  on  earth  did  a man 
wait  with  more  intense  and  agonizing  anxiety  to 
see  the  effect  of  a single  shot,  and  Ohl  how  my 
heart  beat  Avhen  I saw  the  huge  beast  bound  for- 
ward, as  if  by  an  unavoidable  impulse,  or  the 
sudden  pang  caused  by  the  Avound,  thereby  leav- 
ing Milliken  free.  I shouted  to  Ilarte  to  fire  at 
her  as  she  was  now  completely  Avithin  his  range, 
and  going  a few  paces  in  advance  myself,  I gave 
her  the  contents  of  my  second  barrel  also.  The  last 
shot,  however,  Avas  needless,  for  she  dropped  by 
the  side  of  the  koodoo,  and  the  last  thing  she  Avas 
seen  to  do  Avas  to  lick  the  cubs  who  uoav  came  to 
her  side  with  her  rugged  tongue,  and  to  stretch 
out  her  limbs,  in  order  that  they  might  feed  at  their 
leisure. 

Never  had  any  man  a greater  escape  than 
Milliken  from  the  most  horrible  of  all  deaths,  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  never  Avas  any  one  more  sen- 
sible of,  or  grateful  for  it.  His  right  shoulder  and 
arm  Averc  someAvhat  lacerated  by  the  firet  attack, 
but  that  was  all  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 
The  cubs  of  the  dead  lioness  Avere  easily  destroyed, 
and,  I may  add,  that  their  skins  and  that  of  their 
dam  arc  noAv  in  my  possession.  Meainvhile,  the 
koodoo,  Avhich  had  cost  us  so  much,  was  neglected, 
and  Avc  left  him  to  the  vulture,  the  hyaena,  or  the 
jackal,  to  dispose  of  as  they  might  think  fit. 

That  night,  on  our  return  to  our  camp,  avc  made 
up  our  minds  to  proceed  AvestAvard  toAvards  the 
country  of  the  Matibile,  in  order  to  barter  goods 
for  ivory,  and  to  look  after  elephants  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  a little  before  sun- 
rise, Ave  had  finished  our  breakfast,  and  imme- 
diately after,  our  train  Avas  in  motion.  During  the 
three  or  four  folloAving  days  our  route  lay  sometimes 
over  prolonged  karoos  or  plains,  Avliich,  Avhon 
entered  upon,  seemed  almost  interminable;  some- 
times our  course  Avas  broken  by  broad  stroam.s, 
and  sometimes  avc  ascended  hills,  Avooded  to  their 
very  tops  Avith  agroAvth  of  forest  trees  of  exquisite 
foliage  and  varied  hues.  During  our  entire  course 
Ave  found  game  of  all  kinds;  vast  herds  of  the 
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springbuck,  nuinbering  thousands,  met  us  at  every 
turn,  and  we  often  paused  in  admiration  to  watch 
tlie  enormous  “springs”  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  of  this  most  beautiful  and  gazelle  like 
animal.  Smaller  herds  of  the  blaubock,  or  blue- 
buck,  crossed  our  path,  and  the  delicious  canna, 
or  eland,  sometimes  fell  before  our  rifles  and  added 
to  our  evening's  cheer.  In  one  of  the  wildest  of 
these  vast  karoos,  thick  with  heavy  dank  grass, 
and  broken  here  and  there  ■with  dwarf  forest  trees, 
standing  singly  or  in  clumps,  we  passed  through 
an  infinite  variety  of  almost  every  kind  of  antelope 
known  in  Southern  Africa.  The  quagga,  the 
eland,  the  springbuck,  the  magnificient  looking 
pallah,  cqnal  in  agility  to  the  springbuck,  but 
more  stately,  the  bluebuck  with  its  blue  hide 
peeping  through  its  ashy  grey  hair;  the  blesbuck, 
or  blazebuck,  looking,  as  it  cantered  by,  as  if  it 
had  been  artificially  painted  with  different  shades 
of  colour,  brown,  bay,  white,  black  and  purple, 
all  laid  on  for  effect  and  ornament — the  koodoo, 
the  hartebeest,  and  the  wild  and  fiery  gnoos, 
which  would  pause  to  gaze  upon  us  for  a moment 
and  then  dart  off  in  a single  file,  tossing  aloft 
their  heads,  and  lashing  their  umber  coloured  sides 
with  theii'  tails.  Among  these,  also  were  to  be 
seen  the  stately  ostrich  stalking  along,  and  here  and 
there  a dozen  or  two  of  zebras  would  scour  sud- 
denly across  the  plain,  giving  still  greater  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene.  At  one  period  of  the 
day,  as  w^e  stood  looking  at  all  this,  the  first  flight 
of  locusts  we  had  yet  met  with  passed  us ; they 
came  up  from  the  west,  and  at  a vast  distance 
appeared  like  a hnge  cloud;  as  they  approached 
nearer,  the  very  air  was  darkened  by  their  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  it  was  full  two  horn’s  before 
the  last  of  them  had  passed  by.  We  rested  that 
night  in  a forest  of  fine  old  trees,  principally  of 
the  cameeldorn  species,  interspersed  with  mimosa, 
the  wild  cedar  and  black  iron  wood,  and  tbe  next 
morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  we  reached  a charming 
valley,  through  which  ran  a broad  stream  qf  the 
purest  water.  As  we  descended  to  this  valley  by 
a very  gi-adual  descent,  the  scene  was  extremely 
novel,  picturesque,  and  pretty.  On  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  named  Costie,  or 
Coostie,  was  the  kraal  of  the  chief  of  the  Mati- 
bile  tribe  whom  we  had  come  to  seek.  The  kraal 
was  built  in  a semicircular  form,  and  the  cabins 
or  sheds — for  they  were  little  more. — which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  were  a good  deal  higher 
and  larger  than  the  rest,  which  decreased  in  size 
as  they  approached  the  end  of  the  semicircle. 
They  wei’e  mere  wooden  huts,  rudely  enough  put 
together,  and  thatched  with  a species  of  fern,  but 
they  seemed  disposed  for  effect,  and  although  slight 


in  construction  they  were  neatly  and  regularly  built. 
All  along  the  valley,  too,  were  to  be  seen  marks 
of  cultivation;  wheat  and  maize  waived  in  the 
wind;  pumpkin  patches  and  water  melons  were 
everywhere  visible;  fruit  trees  were  loaded  with 
fruit;  and,  as  if  to  enliven  all,  troops  of  women 
were  visible  in  the  grounds  and  gardens,  weeding, 
hoeing,  beginning  to  cut  the  ripe  corn,  busy 
gathering  grapes  and  melons,  or  driving  home 
flocks  of  goats  to  be  milked.  There  was  a pri- 
meval look  about  the  whole  scene,  as  we  looked 
down  upon  it  from  our  mountain  height,  which 
struck  us  strongly  and  made  it  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

As  soon  as  we  had  come  within  sight  of  the 
town,  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  forward 
an  interpreter,  attended  by  two  Hottentots,  armed 
with  muskets  for  fear  of  a surprise.  We  could 
perceive  that  then-  approach  caused  a sensation 
among  those  to  whom  they  were  deputed.  Men, 
some  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  and  some 
unamed,  were  seen  to  appear  and  disappear ; the 
female  labourers  drew  together  in  groups,  and  then 
retreated  to  the  hack  o^the  town,  and  at  last,  as 
our  agent  crossed  a narrow  wooden  bridge  or  plank, 
and  advanced  steadily  towards  the  central  hut, 
which  he  knew  by  its  size  and  position  to  be  that 
of  the  chief,  half  a dozen  of  warriors  intercepted 
and  questioned  him.  After  a few  minutes,  how- 
ever, we  saw  that  he  proceeded,  although  attended 
by  these  men,  and  was  allowed  to  enter  the  great 
man’s  residence.  A quarter  of  an  hour  passed 
away,  and  then  the  whole  town  seemed  suddenly 
alive.  Meeroqua,  the  king  or  chief,  came  forth 
and  proceeded  straight  for  the  bridge,  and  imme- 
diately after  him  came  trooping  a crowd  of  strange 
though  manly  forms.  He  had  received  our  inter- 
preter with  favor;  and  burning  with  all  the  curi- 
osity of  a savage,  ho  was  now  coming  to  pay  us  a 
visit.  In  fact,  such  was  his  eagerness,  that  our 
interpreter  could  scarcely  get  a little  a-head  of  him, 
in  order  to  warn  us  of  his  approach.  When  he 
came  up,  however,  we  were  all  introduced  to  each 
other  in  form ; and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  im- 
possible even  at  first  sight  not  to  be  pleased  with 
him.  He  was  in  the  veiy  prime  of  manhood — 
probably  about  five  or  six  and  twenty — and  a 
perfect  model  of  manly  grace.  His  height  was 
about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven — neither  spare, 
nor  yet  very  fleshy — with  a bold  but  benevolent 
eye,  and  a cast  of  countenance,  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  free,  easy,  and  unconstrained, 
yet  naturally  polite  manner,  could  not,  and  did  not 
fail  to  win  confidence  and  conciliate  esteem.  He 
was  without  arms,  and  wore  a kaross  of  leopard 
skin,  beautifully  dressed;  his  arms  were  adorned 
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witli  rings  of  ivory  as  were  liis  ancles;  on  his  head 
he  wore  something  between  a skull  cap  and  a 
tnrbau,  made  of  a sort  of  yellow  and  green  cloth 
intermixed,  in  the  side  of  which  was  placed  a 
magnificent  plume  of  beautiful  ostrich  feathers, 
which  added  to  his  height,  and  looked  exceedingly 
graceful  and  gay  as  it  drooped  over  his  face. 

From  the  first  moment,  his  eye  was  everywhere 
and  on  everything,  and  his  questions  were  inces- 
sant. He  had  never  met  with  such  a turn-out  as 
ours  before,  although,  in  his  wanderings,  as  he 
informed  us,  he  had  fallen  in  with  straggling  bdei’s 
and  traders,  and  had  trafficked  with  them  a little. 
He  knew  what  coffee  was,  and  liked  it;  took  his 
pinch  of  snuff  from  my  box  like  a gentleman,  and 
looked  with  sparkling  eyes  at  our  stock  of  muskets, 
powder,  beads,  and  brass  ornaments,  which  I sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.  He  looked  on,  also,  with 
great  attention  while  our  men  were  pitching  the 
tents,  although  when  he  came  to  know  their  use, 
he  would  fain  have  insisted  on  our  taking  up  our 
residence  in  a house  of  his  own  in  the  Kraal.  To 
this,  however,  for  prudential  reasons,  we  demurred, 
and  he  then  ordered  fruit,  milk,  corn,  and  a sort  of 
slim  but  not  unpalatable  unleavened  cake,  to  be 
brought  to  us  in  abundance.  In  return  for  this 
hospitality  we  uncorked  a flask  or  two  of  hollands, 
and  before  the  evening  ended,  his  majesty  and  half 
a dozen  of  his  privy  council,  with  a pretty  sprink- 
ling of  his  generals,  priests,  and  medicine  men, 
Avere  made  quite  as  “comfortable”  as  any  magnates 
need  be.  They  liked  their  liquor,  and  their  liquor 
liked  them;  for,  instead  of  rendering  them  cither 
gloomy  or  quarrelsome,  it  ius))ired  them  only  with 
mirth  and  good-fellowship.  Some  of  them  spouted 
— paying  us  sundry  compliments,  and  ducking 
their  heads  as  they  did  so — at  which  the  others 
cried — “Wahl  Wahl”  and  clapped  each  others 
backs;  others,  commanded  by  the  chief,  danced 
vigorously,  although  latterly  all  their  steps  partook 
a good  deal  of  the  reel-,  and  other.s,  again,  sung 
either  singly  or  in  chorus.  One  glorious  old  fellow, 
wdth  a deep  gruff  base,  like  the  grunt  of  a rhino- 
ceros, always  led  the  singers,  and  beat  time  with 
a knobkerry  furiously,  flourishing  it  about  with  far 
more  vigour,  and  quite  as  much  grace,  as  Monsieur 
Julien  himself  could  do,  untd,  after  sAvallowiiig  a 
larger  mouthful  than  usual,  his  voice  and  limbs 
siuldenly  failed  him,  and  when  again  called  upon  to 
lead  a chorus,  his  only  answer  was  a quiet  snore. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I was 
awakened  by  some  one  touching  my  forehead  gently 
with  a finger,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  and  looking 
out  from  my  blanket,  I met  the  merry  eye  of 
Meero(pia  bimself  looking  down  upon  me.  “Want- 
coom  — see,”  he  said,  laughing  and  pointing  to  the 


door  of  the  tent.  These  words  he  had  managed 
to  pick  up  from  the  inteiq)reter,  in  order  to  astonish 
me,  and  when  I arose  and  followed  him,  he  vciy 
gracefidly  presented  me  with  three  large  elejjhant’s 
tusks,  two  karosses,  some  ivory  rings,  assegais, 
and  a necklace  or  two,  the  beads  of  which  Averc 
neatly  carved  out  of  the  root  of  a very  SAA'cet- 
smelling  tree,  as  gifts,  Avhile  similar  offerings  Avere 
presented  to  my  friends,  Jlilliken  and  Harte.  These 
tokens  of  good  will,  Ave,  of  course  reciprocated  with 
such  things  as  Ave  thought  likely  to  be  most  agree- 
able— such  as  coffee,  snuff,  gunpoAvder,  and  each 
of  us  gave  a musket.  These  latter  seemed  to  the 
chief  invaluable;  and  after  Ave  had  taken  break- 
fast, he  became  impatient  to  try  them,  Avatching 
anxiously  all  our  movements  as  we  charged  and 
then  discharged  them  at  a target ; and  then,  in  his 
turn,  taking  his  aim  correctly,  firing  “ Avithout 
winking  or  blinking,”  and  promising,  Avith  a little 
practice,  to  become  a capital  shot. 

All  that  day  Ave  spent  in  making  enquiries  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  best  hunting  grounds,  and  in 
trafficking  for  ivory  with  the  chief  and  his  people. 
As  to  the  first,  Meeroqua  promised  to  guide  and 
accompany  us  on  a hunting  expedition,  attended 
by  his  best  hunters,  Avhenever  we  pleased;  and  as 
a dealer  Ave  found  him  exceedingly  liberal,  taking 
just  Avhatever  Ave  chose  to  offer  him,  and  seeming  to 
be  perfectly  content  Avith  his  bargain.  In  this  AA  ay 
Ave  became  possessed  of  a large  quantity  of  the 
finest  ivory,  for  every  one  was  anxious  to  deal  Avith 
us,  and  Ave  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  at 
having  fallen  in  AAoth  so  pleasant  and  profitable  a 
chaj)man.  When  our  bargaining  Avas  over,  avc 
attended  him  to  his  kraal,  where  a very  respectable 
banquet  awaited  us,  consisting  of  fish  fresh  from 
the  neighbouring  river ; “biltongue”  of  elephant’s 
flesh — that  is,  long  strips  cut  from  the  newly  slain 
animal,  and  cured  and  di  ied  in  the  sun ; flesh  of  the 
eland  and  koodoo,  boiled  Avith  fresh  maize,  or 
broiled  and  served  in  a sauce,  which  avc  afterwards 
found  Avas  thickened  Avitli  locusts  dried  and 
})OAvdcrcd,  and  which,  at  all  events,  Avas  remarkably 
spicy  and  good.  Grapes,  figs,  plums,  and  melons, 
furnished  forth  our  dessert,  and  our  drink  Avas  a 
very  palatable  strong  beer,  manufactured  from  a 
species  of  heath,  and  a Tupior  not  unlike  mead, 
made  from  wild  honey,  of  Avhicli  there  Avas 
|)lenty.  The  dishes  and  enps  upon  Avhich  those 
dainty  viands  were  served  aa  ere  as  novel  to  ns  as 
the  viands  themselves,  for  the  first  Avoro  made  of 
the  shell  of  the  land  tortoise,  and  the  latter  Avero 
composed  of  the  shells  of  the  ostrich,  set  upon  iA  ory 
stems  and  bottoms.  The  interior  of  the  chief's  hut 
Avas  by  no  means  uncomfortable  or  naked,  as  it 
Avas  painted  in  vai'ious  colours  and  adorned  aaIiIi 
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iissegais,  antelope  horns,  porcupine  quills,  aiul 
skins  of  various  animals,  from  the  kingly  lion  to 
the  timid  zebra,  very  neatly  dressed  and  fiincifully 
disposed,  while  the  stools  and  tables  w'ere  fiishioned 
out  of  the  wild  cedar  and  the  yellow-wood  tree, 
which  in  grain  is  not  nnlike  box  or  satinwood. 

Our  attendants  were  partly  boys  and  partly 
women — although  three  of  the  chief’s  wives  were 
permitted  to  join  the  feast.  These  female  Avaiters 
did  their  duty  deftly  and  well,  taking  especial  care 
to  fill  our  “ eggshells”  rvith  liquor  whenever  they 
saw  them  empty,  and  handing  round  hot  coffee 
frequently  during  the  evening.  Of  the  chief’s 
wives,  two  w'cre  plain  in  feature  but  good-humoured, 
and  one,  who  was  evidently  the  favourite,  Avas  a 
fine  bold  beauty,  with  flashing  black  eyes,  exquisite 
teeth,  and  an  air  and  caniage  that  might  have 
become  an  archduchess.  She  was  evidently  a very 
accomplished  person,  and  a little  of  a “ lieu''  for 
she  sang  a long — a very  long  song — in  a Ioav 
musical  voice,  Avhich  we  were  told  was  her  oavu 
composition;  and  Avhen  she  heard  from  the  inter- 
preter that  I Avas  a native  of  Ireland,  she  seemed 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  that 
island,  and  stated  to  her  admiring  friends  and  co- 
partners in  marriage,  that  it  was  “ very  near  the 
moon.” 


BY  AV.  B.  MAC  CABE. 

There  are  tAvo  especial  reasons,  we  think,  Avhy 
Mr.  Mac  Cabe’s  romance  has  met  Avith  its  present 
great  and  increasing  popularity;  and  aac  think, 
moreover,  that  those  reasons  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently cogent  and  poAverful,  when  pointed  out  to 
other  writers,  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  means  by  which  his  triumph  has  been 
achieved,  and  to  folloAv  in  the  same  path,  Avith 
the  hope  of  gaining  a similar  success.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  opened  to  romance  readers  a 
neAv  and  most  interesting  period  of  history,  upon 
Avhich  no  British  writer  of  the  “ historical  novel,” 
has  heretofore  adventured;  and,  secondly,  he  has 
used  the  materials  pressed  into  his  service  Avdth  a 
tact,  skill,  and  delicacy,  which  speak  quite  as 
much  for  the  purity  of  his  principles,  as  for  the 
depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  perfect  sufficiency 
of  his  talent  to  turn  it  to  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting account. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century  the  Carlovingian 
race  of  kings  became  extinct  in  Germany,  and  the 
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Saxon  line  began  Avith  Henry  I.,  sirnamed  “ the 
FoAvler.”  To  this  Avise  and  politic  monarch  the 
arts  both  of  w.ar  and  peace  owed  much.  He  im- 
proved the  first,  by  introducing  stricter  discipline 
among  his  troops,  by  inventing  ncAv  movements 
in  the  field,  and  by  giving  a novel  arrangement  to 
the  cavalry,  whose  lieaA'y  armour  had  hitherto 
rendered  it  nearly  ineffective  as  an  arm — particu- 
larly against  the  light-armed  horse  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, his  most  constant  and  formidable  enemies. 
In  peace,  the  credit  of  the  first  establishment  of 
German  cities  is  due  to  him ; to  these  cities  the 
ninth  part  of  the  nobility  and  freemen  were  com- 
pelled to  remove,  and  all  great  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs  were  held  in  them.  The 
progress  of  civilization  owes  a great  deal  to  this 
wise  and  protective  arrangement,  since,  in  these 
cities,  thus  established,  originated  the  mechanical 
trades,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  and  Avith 
them  Avas  gradually  formed  and  organized  a third 
estate,  “the  people,''  w'hich  has  ever  since  exer- 
cised so  decided  an  influence,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  this  sagacious  and  provident  niler,  hoAV- 
ever,  Avere  very  far  from  carrying  out  his  policy, 
or  imitating  his  virtues.  Henry  HI.  appropriated 
the  property  of  the  church,  held  his  temporal  lords 
in  the  most  slavish  subjection,  and  so  oppressed 
the  people  as  to  create  universal  dissatisfaction, 
while  his  son  and  successor,  the  foui-th  Henry,  by 
his  public  acts  of  tyranny  and  his  private  vices, 
raised  the  popular  indignation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  he  Avas  eventually  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne  in  favour  of  his  rebellious  son. 

From  the  above  short  outline,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reigns  of  these  bustling  and  remai’kable 
monarchs  must  contain  rich  materials  for  the 
Avriters  and  readers  of  romance ; and  it  is  in  the 
mid-cai'cer  of  one  of  them,  Henry  IV.,  that  the 
scenes  of  Mr.  Mac  Cabe’s  story  commence.  The 
king  has  groAvn  tired  of  his  queen,  Bertha,  and  is 
enamoured  of  a young  and  noble  lady,  Beatrice, 
whose  person  he  seizes,  although  he  knoAvs  her  to 
be  affianced  to  another,  and  Avhose  capture  and 
detention  leads  to  the  main  incidents  of  the  Av’ork. 

The  character  of  the  profligate  king  is  thus 
spiritedly  given  by  Gretchen,  a Saxon  maiden, 
who  gains  admission  to  the  prison  of  Beatrice, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  idiot  peasant  girl: — 

“ Never  lady,  did  there  live  so  Adle  a king  as  ours.  No 
family  is  safe  from  his  brutal  contamination.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  noble,  and  the  Avife  of  the  serf,  are  alike  perilled, 
if  he  but  chance  to  hear  that  they  are  remarkable,  in  their 
respective  classes  of  life,  for  their  personal  charms,  or  their 
great  virtues.  No  tears,  no  prayer.s,  no  resistance,  can 
protect  them,  for  he  seems  to  feel  as  the  devil  himself  did, 
Avhen  he  gained  admission  a»  a seriient  into  the  garden  of 
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Paradise,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  covered  it  with  the 
slime  of  sin,  and  made  those  guilty,  who  before  this  had 
been  innocent.  lie  has  wiles  for  the  weak,  and  brute 
force  for  the  resolute.  With  you  he  has  employed  both.” 

The  portrait  of  this  lawless  despot  is  drawn 
with  vigour  and  force,  and  introduced  with  great 
attention  to  dramatic  effect: — 

“ There  sat  in  an  apartment,  lofty,  magnificently  fur- 
nished, yet  gloomy — for  it  was  lighted  but  by  two  long, 
narrow  slits  in  a thick  wall — three  men,  as  different  in 
appearance,  as  they  were  in  years,  from  each  other.  The 
first  was  a meagre,  frail  looking  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
thin  nose,  peaked  chin,  and  in  his  small  grey  eyes  that 
anxious,  wavering  look,  which  denoted  that  he  was 
eager  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  of  a timid  disposi- 
tion. This  old  man  wore  the  magnificent  vestments  of  a 
Prince- Archbishop.  He  sat  before  a table,  on  w’hich  there 
were  rich  wines  and  a profusion  of  dried  fruits,  but  his 
goblet  filled  to  the  brim,  and  the  fruits  that  lay  heaped 
before  him,  showed  that  he  had  not  yet  partaken  of  any 
portion  of  the  feast  to  which  he  had  been  invited  as  a 
guest.  At  the  table,  and  sitting  opposite  to  him,  was  a 
man  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  low  sized  and  thick 
set,  with  huge  broad  shoulders,  and  a hand  so  large,  that 
the  capacious  goblet  he  held,  seemed  to  be  hidden  within 
the  cavity  of  the  palm,  rather  than  grasped  by  him.  The 
low  forehead,  and  the  short  flat  nose,  as  well  as  the  gaping 
mouth,  were  scarcely  discernible  amid  the  mass  of  fiery 
red  hair  that  covered  his  face,  and  gave  him  the  semblance 
of  a wild  beast,  rather  than  a human  being.  He  sat  and 
fed,  or  rather  munched  liked  a hog,  and  swallowed  fast, 
one  after  the  other,  large  goblets  of  the  odorous  old  Rhenish 
wine.  Between  these  two  men  sat — and  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  window,  so  that  the  beams  of  the  red-setting 
sun  seemed  to  bestow  upon  his  features,  whenever  he 
turned  to  his  guests,  a roseate  hue — a young  man,  richly 
endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  youth.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  the  colour  of  the  finest  flax,  and  of  the  polished 
smoothness  of  satin,  fell  in  long  ringlets  upon  Ills  shoulders. 
His  forehead  'was  fair,  broad,  and  majestic  ; his  eyes  of 
violet  blue,  seemed  to  beam  with  softness  and  the  most 
tender  affection ; his  nose  straight,  his  cliin  round,  his 
cheeks  still  bearing  that  peachy  delicacy,  wdiich  comes  with 
boyhood,  and  always  disappears  in  the  first  few  years  of 
maidiood ; his  mouth,  shaded  by  a slight  moustache,  and 
decorated  with  pearly  teeth,  might,  from  its  rich  and  coral 
lips,  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a woman,  but  that  sometimes, 
wlien  it  was  intended  to  express  a smile,  it  was  seen,  as  if 
in  despite  of  himself,  to  curl  iqto  a sneer,  the  malice  of 
which  was  unmistakeable.  To  this  face  was  to  be  added, 
all  the  advantages  of  a commanding  person,  so  tall,  and 
yet  so  graceful,  as  to  render  that  young  man,  oven  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  tall  men  of  (iormany,  one  remarkable  for  his 
height  and  dignity.  This  noble,  this  handsome,  this  truly 
royal  looking  young  man,  was  Henry  IV.,  King  of  (Jer- 
inany,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  III.,  and  the  Em- 
press Agnes,  the  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
The  old  man,  who  sat  at  his  right-hand,  was  Sigefrid, 
Archbishop  of  M.ayence,  and  the  middle-aged  man  on  his 
left.  Count  Diedrich  of  Treves." 

'I'lic  king  is  surrounded  by  satellites  worthy  of 
such  a master,  Egcii,  Werenher,  Licinau,  Croft, 
and  Diedrich;  it  is  by  their  agency  he  secures  the 
])crson  of  Hcatricc,  and  perpetrates  many  of  his 
most  diabolical  schemes,  and  the  individual  cha- 


racteristics of  these  unscrupulous  instruments  arc 
given  with  great  power.  Indeed  it  is  necessary 
for  the  author's  purpose  that  they  should  be 
strongly  marked,  as  they  are  much  employed,  and 
always  at  work  in  forwarding  some  of  their  royal 
master’s  schemes,  either  of  political  aggrandise- 
ment or  personal  pleasure  or  revenge.  For, 
with  all  his  passionate  love  of  unlawful  pleasure, 
Henry  is  neither  a coward  nor  a fool.  He  con- 
templates the  spoliation  or  corruption  of  the  church 
and  its  ministers  as  a means  to  insure  his  own 
power  or  advance  his  own  interests,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  proposes  to  divorce  his  innocent  and 
beautiful  queen,  in  order  to  gratify  his  baser  pas- 
sions; and  he  projects  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Saxons  with  the  coolness  and  sagacity  of  an 
ambitious  but  able  general,  while  he  presides  at 
Satnrnalian  feasts,  and  revels  in  secret  with  the 
creatures  and  partakers  of  his  guilty  orgies,  in  the 
splendid  chambers  of  his  Olympian  palace. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  met  by  a crowd  of 
opponents,  who  are  equally  well  pourtrayed.  The 
brave  and  high-minded  Otho,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  accomplished  and  spirited  Magnus,  the  veteran 
Dedi,  with  his  heroic  son  and  his  virtuous  and 
courageous  wife;  all  these,  and  others,  give  great 
effect  and  spirit  to  the  scenes  in  which  they  arc 
introduced,  and  afford  us,  by  their  acts,  words, 
and  feelings,  very  true  and  life-like  pictures  of  the 
men  of  a stormy  and  remarkable  time. 

The  queen  and  queen-mother  are  well  painted. 
Beatrice,  after  her  capture,  is  confined  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Frankfort,  which,  from  its  strength  and  the 
numbers  of  its  garrison,  might  be  called  a fortress, 
while,  from  its  splendour  and  convenience,  it  was 
generally  selected  as  the  residence  of  the  German 
kings  in  this  portion  of  their  wide-spread  domi- 
nions. By  a refinement  of  cruelty  in  the  careless 
and  licentious  Henry,  the  victim  of  his  outrage  is 
domiciled  under  the  same  roof  with  his  mother 
and  wife,  who  learn  the  fact,  and  seek  her  out. 

“ The  two  females  who  had  entered  the  apartment  of 
Beatrice,  noiselessly  and  unpcrceived  by  her,  were  evi- 
dently in  the  very  Iiighost  rank  of  life,  even  though  the 
dark  dress  of  the  elder,  in  its  sombre  hue  and  plainness 
of  texture,  resembled  the  garb  of  a nun ; and  the  lighter 
fashioned  robe.s  of  her  j'outhful  companion,  were  not  in  any 
way  adorned  by  embroidery.  It  could  bo  perceived,  liow- 
cver,  that  both  were  of  exalted  station,  and  i)osscs.sed  of 
great  wealth,  for  on  the  breast  of  the  elder,  tlierc  hung, 
attached  by  what  was  an  almost  imperceptible  tlircad  of 
gold,  a cross  composed  of  sparkling  brilliants,  and  around 
the  dark  tresses  of  the  j’ounger  there  ran,  in  the  fashion  of 
an  imperial  circlet,  a band  composed  of  diamonds. 

“ Beatrice,  nnpractised  as  she  was  in  the  forms  of  society, 
was  yet  too  well  instructed  resiiecting  the  cn.stoms  of  tlio 
ago,  not  to  bo  conscious  (hat  she  stood  in  the  pre.scncc  of 
one  of  imperial  rank,  and  she  supposed,  from  (heir  appear- 
ance, and  the  cordial,  loving  manner  in  which  the  elder 
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loant  her  anu  uiioii  the  youiiffer,  that  both  were,  itro- 
bably,  tlio  relatives  of  the  King.  This  was  her  first 

impression  npon  beholding  them  ; but  a second,  and 
a fixed  glance  confirmed  it,  for  she  could  not  but  re- 
cognise in  the  elder  female  some  of  the  features  of 
Henry,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes  and  the  mouth. 
There  was  the  same  high,  commanding  brow,  the  same 
straight  nose,  the  same  rounded  chin,  and  the  same  awe- 
inspiring look.  These  were  the  resemblances  between  the 
two;  but  the  dissimilarity  between  the  woman  and  the 
man  were  still  greater  : instead  of  the  flaxen  locks  of 

Henry,  the  hair  of  the  female  had  become  white  as  the 
drifted  snow  ; instead  of  his  laughing,  red,  rosy  lips,  the 
lips  of  the  female  were  thin : and  care  had  wrinkled  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  affliction  had  set  his  seal  upon 
it,  as  if  a smile  could  now  find  no  resting-place  there ; 
instead,  too,  of  the  peachy  cheek  of  Henry,  the  cheeks  of 
the  female  were  of  a deadly  paleness — so  ghastly  white, 
that  the  blood  seemed  never  to  have  suffused  them, 
and  they  were  like  the  forehead,  crossed  and  crossed 
again  ■with  deep  lines,  as  if  the  vigils  of  the  mourner 
had  been  broken  in  upon  constantly  by  new  afflictions, 
and  unlooked-for  griefs.  The  face  was  that  of  a very 
old  woman,  which  seemed  to  have  been  placed  upon  a 
person,  that,  in  its  erect  position,  and  its  rounded  out- 
lines did  not  seem  to  have  reached,  much  less  to  have 
passed,  the  middle  period  of  life. 

“ This  was  the  Empres  Agnes,  the  mother  of  King 
Henry. 

“ Her  companion  was  j’oung— very  young — it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide,  upon  first  looking  at  her,  whether 
she  was  sixteen,  or  twenty  years  of  age ; for  her  figure 
was  so  slight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  beneath 
the  middle-size  of  women,  that  one  would  long  hesitate 
to  s.ay,  that  she  could,  by  possibility,  be  older  than 
sixteen,  if  there  were  not  in  the  chastened  eye,  the  gi'ave 
look,  and  the  pensive  gesture  in  her  movements,  some- 
what to  demonstrate  that  more  than  the  sorrows  that  vex 
the  heart  of  a girl  of  sixteen,  had  found  a resting-place  in 
her  bosom.  She  was  of  Italy,  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  place  of  her  birth  in  her  rich  bro'wn  skin,  her  pearly 
teeth,  her  pouting  mouth,  her  Roman  nose,  her  jet-black 
eyes,  and  her  hair,  that  in  the  intensity  of  its  blackness, 
gave  forth  a blueish  hue.  This  beautiful  and  delicate 
young  creature,  on  whose  arm  the  Empress  leant,  now 
looked  at  Beatrice  with  an  Interest — an  Intensity  of  in- 
terest, which  none  but  a wife  can  feel,  when  gazing  on  a 
female,  who  has  unwillingly  won,  or  unconsciously  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  a husband.  It  was  Queen 
Bertha,  the  ivife  of  Henry,  who  knew  that  the  lovely 
Beatrice  was  an  unwilling  captive  in  the  power  of  her 
husband.  Her  features  expressed  what  was  passing  in 
her  heart — profound  pity  and  irrepressible  admiration— 
the  first  for  the  situation  of  Beatrice,  the  other  for  her 
beauty.” 

Jleanwliile,  the  schemes  of  Henry  proceed.  He 
assembled  a packed  Diet  or  Parliament  in  Frank- 
fort, for  the  double  purpose  of  destroying  Otho 
and  of  procuring  its  sanction  to  his  divorce.  In 
both  these  schemes,  however,  he  signally  fails. 
Otho  stays  away,  although  he  is  gallantly  repre- 
sented by  his  friend.  Count  Dedi,  who  defends 
him  with  dauntless  resolution;  while,  in  the  mea- 
sure of  the  divorce,  the  king  is  yet  more  decidedly 
disappointed,  by  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  the  papal  legate,  Peter  Damian,  wdio 


h.as  been  brought  from  Home  by  the  petition  of 
the  queen  and  the  agency  of  the  younger  Dedi, 
and  who  enters  the  assembly  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  simoniacal  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
suborned  by  Henry,  is  about  to  speak.  The  le- 
gate’s appearance  and  character  are  remarkably 
well  given,  and  we  regret  that  our  space  precludes 
us  from  extracting  the  whole  scene  in  which  he 
appears.  We  cannot  I’efrain,  however,  from  giv- 
ing his  last  appeal  to  Henry,  when,  having  fulfilled 
his  mission  as  legate,  he  addresses  the  king  in  his 
character  as  a simple  monk : — 

“ ‘ I pray,  thee,  of  yom  Majesty,  to  deign  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  a humble  monk  of  the  desert  hermitage  of 
Font-Avellano — of  Peter  Damian,  who  now  kneels  at  the 
feet  of  your  Majesty’ — (and  as  he  spoke  these  words  the 
feeble  old  man  knelt  before  the  proud  Sovereign) — ‘ and 
who  does  so  to  seek  for  no  favour  from  you  but  this — that 
you  will  have  compassion  on — yoursef;  that  discarding  your 
inclinations,  and  mortifying  your  propensities,  you  will 
permit  your  conscience  to  be  heard,  and  religion  to  pour 
her  saving  counsels  into  your  ear — that  you  will  yield 
obedience  to  the  Church,  which  tells  you  that  you  must 
cleave  to  your  own  wife,  and  that  those  whom  God  has 
joined,  no  man  can  put  asunder. 

“ ‘ Receive — oh  ! receive  again  to  your  heart  your  true, 
fond,  faithful,  and  devoted  wife  Bertha — restore  her  to 
your  aflfections,  and  deem  all  others  of  her  sex  as  unde- 
serffing  of  a moment’s  contemplation  ; for  she  alone  is 
your  wife,  and  he  who  is  a husband,  should  esteem  all  other 
women  but  as  his  mother,  his  sister,  or  his  daughter. 

“ ‘ This  is  my  prayer  to  you — it  is  but  the  prayer 
of  an  old  man — but  remember  it  is  the  prayer  of  one, 
from  whose  sight  this  world  is  fast  disappearing;  of  one, 
upon  whom  it  can  bestow  no  reward,  and  to  whom  it  can 
offer  no  temptation — that  it  is  the  prayer  of  one,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  speaking  from  his  grave ; for  a grave  is  all 
that  even  you,  potent  jirince  as  you  are,  could  now  bestow 
upon  the  poor,  feeble,  aged  Peter  Damian.’  ” 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  Saxons,  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Heniy,  fly  to  arms,  and  are  at 
first  successful.  It  is  at  this  period  that  Magnus, 
the  lover  of  Beatrice,  leaves  the  army  with  a body 
of  his  followers,  and  endeavours,  by  a night  attack, 
to  deliver  his  love  from  the  fortress  of  Erzegebirge, 
to  which  she  had  been  removed.  His  attempt  is 
defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  by  the  cou- 
rage of  the  brutal  governor,  and  the  vigilance  of  a 
female  spy,  a follower  of  Deidrich,  named  Ger- 
traud,  who  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  inter- 
esting characters  of  the  work;  as,  with  all  the 
habits  and  hardihood  of  a camp  follower,  true  to 
its  instincts,  and  in  love  with  the  vocation,  she 
has  yet  glimpses  of  humanity  and  good  feeling, 
which,  coupled  with  the  eccentricity  of  her  man- 
ners and  address,  in  some  measure  redeem  her. 

The  incidents  now  accumulate,  and  the  historical 
part  of  the  narrative  progresses.  The  celebrated 
battle  of  Langensalzais  fought,  in  which  the  Saxon 
forces  are  completely  routed,  and  Henry  becomes 
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omnipotent  for  a time;  but  out  of  his  pride  and 
inordinate  ambition,  however,  proceed  tlie  powers 
that  are  to  crush  him.  By  a series  of  tyrannical 
acts  he  provokes  the  hostility  of  the  nobles,  the 
people,  and  the  church.  He  is  at  last  excommu- 
nicated by  Tope  Hildebrand,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, deserted  and  shunned  by  all — by  all  but 
Ills  injured  queen,  who  loves  him,  and  clings  to 
him,  despite  his  dislike  of,  and  cruelty  to  her. 
The  maiden,  Beatrice,  is  rescued  from  his  power, 
although,  from  circumstances  of  a domestic  nature, 
she  does  not,  as  we  hoped  she  would,  reward 
Magnus  with  her  hand;  and  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  the  t^Tant,  Egen,  Lieman,  and  Werenher, 
meet  with  their  deserts  in  protracted  suffering  or 
a violent  death.  The  punishment  of  Werenher, 
the  worst  amongst  them,  is  highly  dramatic.  He 
is  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and  conducted  by  the 
king’s  order  to  the  Olympian  palace,  where  he  is 
met  by  one  of  Henry’s  neglected  female  favourites, 
Clara,  whom  he,  Werenher,  had  first  seduced, 
under  a promise  of  marriage,  and  then  introduced 
to  his  profligate  master.  The  betrayed  woman, 
who  longs  for  revenge,  received  him  with  feigned 
affection,  and  presents  him  with  wine,  drugged 
with  a poison  which  he  himself  had  presented  to 
the  king  as  a means  of  secretly  destroying  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him. 

“ ‘ Here,’  said  she,  ‘ let  us  diink  to  our  eternal  union.’ 

“ ‘ To  our  eternal  union!’  exclaimed  Werenher,  as  he 
drained  the  large  goblet  of  nearly  half  its  contents.  ‘ My 
bedoved,’  he  continuetl,  ‘ I was  almost  parched  with  thirst ; 
this  then  has  been  the  most  delicious  draught  I ever  took. 
Thus,  whilst  my  lips  are  moist  with  your  wine,  let  me  thank 
you.’ 

“ And  as  he  spoke  these  words  he  impressed  a fervent  kiss 
upon  the  cheek  and  the  naked  shoulder  of  Clara. 

“lie  looked  at  her  with  intense  admiration,  and  then 
said : — 

“ ‘ What  maiwellous  sweet  wine  is  this  yon  have  given 
to  me?  It  imparts  to  the  lips  the  rich  purple  of  the 
grape,  for  see,  where  I have  kissed  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
the  cheek  there  are  spots  as  deeply  blue  as  if  a painter’s 
brush  had  stained  them.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed  I’  said  Clara,  starting  up  and  gazing  with 
horror  on  her  naked  shoijder,  in  which,  as  well  as  her 
cheek,  she  felt,  at  the  instant,  the  same  thrilling  pain  as  if 
they  had  been  branded  with  hot  irons.  ‘ Then  eternal 
curses  on  you — wretch — villian — seducer ! You  have  com- 
jileted  your  balefid  career  by  poisoning  my  body  as  you 
were  the  first  to  poison  my  soul !’ 

“ ‘ I’oison  I what  say  you  of  poison  ?’  said  Werenher, 
confounded  by  the  change  in  Clara’s  manner  towards  him — 
but  lie  had  no  necessity  for  further  questions.  He  saw  tho 
wine  in  the  goblet  from  which  he  had  just  drank,  bubble 
up  as  if  it  were  boiling  upon  a raging  fire,  then  rise  in 
one  white  mass  of  efl’ervescence,  and  then  bursting  in  a 
thoiKsand  fragments  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained, 
scatter  itself  around  in  millions  of  drops,  which  stained 
with  a puiqile  hue,  everything  on  which  tliey  fell,  whether 
it  was  marble,  or  ivory,  or  gold,  or  silver. 

" ‘ Oh,  heavens,’  he  cried,  ‘ this  is  the  ehryst.al  poison  — 


the  poison  of  Anselm— the  poison  I gave  the  King — and  I 
— I have  drunk  of  it !’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’  said  Lieman,  here  entering  the  room  and  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  naked  broad-bladed  sword  of  a heads- 
man. ‘ You  have  drunk  the  poison  ; and  it  was  well  that 
you  did  so ; for  it  has  saved  you  the  pain  and  me  the 
trouble  of  being  your  executioner.  Anselm’s  poison — I 
have  often  heard  him  say  it  would  kill  painlessly  those  by 
whom  it  was  absorbed,  whilst  it  burns  like  fire,  the  skin 
on  which  it  rests,  and  slays  as  surely  as  the  serpent’s 
tooth.  You  wiU  be  dead  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes, 
and  poor  Clara  cannot  long  survive.  More  lucky  than  she 
is,  you  will  die  without  suffering,  whilst  she  will  feel  on 
this  earth  the  torments  of  hell — if  there  be  hell.  Ah, 
Count  Werenher,  you  were  always  a lucky  mortal — a for- 
tunate and  a favoured  man!’ 

“ ‘ A fortunate  and  a favoured  man  !’  repeated  Werenher. 

‘ Mocked  by  a slave — deceived  by  a strumpet — betrayed 
by  a villahi.  Thus  it  is  that  I die — oh ! horrible,  most 
horrible ! But  what  new  torment  is  this  reserved  for  me  ?’ 

“ As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  the  doors  of  the  dark  panels 
in  the  walls  of  the  temple  flew  open,  and  Werenher  per- 
ceived that  each  of  them  contained  the  white  bones  of  the 
perfect  skeleton  of  a man,  whilst  the  niche  inscribed  with 
his  own  name,  contained  an  iron  frame  as  if  prepared  to 
receive  a skeleton. 

“ ‘ 1 believe,’  said  Lieman,  ‘ and  King  Henry,  though  a 
Christian,  participates  in  my  belief,  that  each  of  these 
skeletons — Eppo,  Ruothard,  Reginbod,  and  Gunther,  is 
conscious  of  wdiat  is  no\y  passing  before  their  sightless 
sockets,  and  that  the  eternal  grin  of  their  white  teeth  is 
demonstrative  of  their  satisfaction  in  seeing  you  as  you  are 
now,  withering  up  in  every  vital  by  your  own  poison — they 
rejoice  to  think  that  they  shall  see  you — their  master — 
encased  with  them — and  your  dry  bones,  like  theirs,  a 
witness  to  nameless  pleasures  and  to  nameless  crimes.  The 
only  difference  between  you  and  them  is,,  whether  you, 
when  dead  will  be  as  conscious  as  they,  of  what  is  occur- 
ring ; for  they  are  here  as  perfect  skeletons  ; but  you  will 
be  but  a dissevered  skeleton,  for  whilst  your  trunk  is  care- 
fully kept  here,  your  head  will  be  bleaching  upon  an  iron 
stake  over  the  tomb  of  the  younger  Dedi  in  a distant  part 
of  Saxony.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  God  ! oh,  God !’  exclaimed  Werenher.  ‘ I re- 
member now  to  have  heard  you  talk  thus  on  the  day  of 
the  abduction  of  Beatrice.  How  little  thought  had  I 
then,  that  1,  myself,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
your  vile  experiments.’ 

I had  then,  as  little  thought  of  it  as  you,’  replied 
Lieman : ‘ for  you  were  then,  Henry’s  favourite  minister. 
But  now  you  die  in  accordance  with  your  own  wish  and 
especial  commands.’ 

“ ‘ Of  my  wish — of  my  commands  !’  cried  Werenher, 
distracted.  ‘ Oh,  this  is  another  bitter  mockery !’ 

“ ‘ By  no  means,’  added  Lieman,  ‘ for  you  have  told  tho 
King,  tljousands  of  times,  mver  to  spare  the  life  of  a sub- 
ject if  he  could  thereby  effect  any  great  political  object ! 
He  wishes  now  the  Saxons  to  believe  that  he  is  sincere  in 
tlie  terms  of  peace  he  has  offered.  The  proof  that  will  in- 
duce the  Saxons  to  credit  his  sincerity,  will  bo  his  delivering 
to  tliem  your  head.  I but  wait  until  you  die  to  bring  it  to 
them.  You  are  the  victim  of  your  own  political  teaching.’  ’’ 

With  this  long  extract  we  couchulc,  and  we 
heartily  thank  the  author  for  having  given  us  a 
very  delightful  work,  in  w'hich  fact  and  fiction, 
historical  truths  and  interesting  incident,  are  so 
skilfully  woven,  as  at  once  to  arouse  our  curiosity 
and  to  satisfy  our  taste. 
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I'liE  wiki  sports  of  the  ocean  liave  yet  to  be 
written — indeed  they  have  yet  to  be  pursued. 
IS'everthcless,  the  ocean,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  ultimately  become  the  great  sporting  field  of 
the  human  family.  Thither  adventurers  of  honour, 
noble  youths,  and  aspirants  to  distinction,  will 
resort  like  errant  knights  of  old,  to  break  a har- 
poon from  the  prow  of  a steam  vessel,  and  strike 
the  grampus,  the  shark,  and  the  sea  serpent,  like 
St.  George  charging  the  dragon.  The  seas  will 
be,  in  future  ages,  what  the  forest  was  in  past 
ages;  young  dare  devils  will  hunt  the  carnivora  of 
the  ocean  with  the  same  avidity  with  which  the 
hyteua  and  the  bear  have  been  hunted  out  of 
Pkirope  ; for  the  narrow  Mediterranean  and  the 
broad  Atlantic  are  haunted  by  aqueous  hytenas, 
wolves  of  the  wave — and  until  these  carrion  of 
the  surges  are  weeded  out,  men  will  never  possess 
the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  consequently  of  the 
globe.  At  present  we  inhabit  a corner  of  this 
w'orld;  we  are  housed  within  stinted  precints;  but 
man  will  ultimately  appear  on  the  theatre  of  the 
earth  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  that  wide  creation, 
and  go  forth  conquering — the  tyrant  of  terrene 
things,  slaying  all  rival  slayers  that  presume  to 
dispute  his  food,  and  arrogate  a prescriptive  pri- 
vilege to  destroy.  Then  the  shark  will  cease  to 
infest  the  surges  as  the  tiger  has  ceased  to  ravage 
the  sheep  walk,  and  like  the  forests  of  antiquity, 
the  seas  of  modern  Europe  will  exhibit  many  a 
Theseus,  many  a Hercules,  and  many  a Guy  of 
Warwick.  An  oceanic  chivalry  will  destroy  the 
cruel  giants  of  the  ocean — display  the  trophies  of 
the  trident,  and  deserve  the  benedictions  of  the 
human  race,  by  extirpating  all  the  ravenous  con- 
sumers of  human  food.  Such  is  the  ultimate  fate 
of  our  species ; we  are  carnivorous  ourselves,  and 
will  not  long  endure  the  rivalry  of  the  hungry 
prowlers  of  the  waters,  which  participate  in  our 
appetite  and  endanger  our  safety  while  diminish- 
ing our  munitions,  and  the  monsters  which  we 
never  tolerated  upon  land  we  will  not  always 
tolerate  in  the  sea.  The  chase  of  the  sun  fish  or 
basking  shark  will  prove,  to  the  adventurous  and 
daring,  as  attractive  as  the  chase  of  the  Bengal 
tiger.  It  is  a deep  sea  fishing.  “ If  the  end  of 
April  is  hot  the  sun  fish  are  certain  to  show  above 
the  water,”  says  Brabazon,  ‘‘  and  remain  on  the 
bank  until  the  middle  of  May.”  This  large  shoal  of 
sharks  are  taken  about  a hundred  miles  west  of 
Clew  Bay.  The  fishermen  there  reckon  it  a day’s 
sail  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  sun  fish  are  a very 


large  kind  of  shark,  and  have  been  measured  nine 
yards  in  length,  and  their  large  dorsal  fin  is  seen 
at  a gi-eat  distance  as  it  rises  three  or  four  feet  out 
of  the  water,  while  they  lie  motionless  on  the 
surface  basking  in  the  sun.  At  this  time  they  are 
easily  approached  and  struck  with  a harpoon;  the 
boat  employed  for  this  purpose  approaches  the 
fish  with  a man  at  the  bows  ready  to  hai-poon  it. 
When  the  fish  is  struck,  he  will  at  the  first  dart 
carry  out  from  seventy  to  a hundred  and  fifty  fathom 
of  line;  he  makes  this  rush  to  the  bottom,  where 
he  rolls  himself  against  the  ground  to  free  himself 
from  the  harpoon.  The  fishermen  generally  allow 
him  an  hour  to  tire  himself  before  they  begin  to 
haul  upon  the  harpoon  line ; they  coil  up  the  slack 
of  it  again  ready  for  him  to  make  another  rush, 
and  play  him  in  this  way  sometimes  for  eight  or 
nine 'hours  before  they  can  get  him  to  come  to  the 
surface,  and  when  he  does  so  they  are  ready  to 
strike  him  with  two  or  three  more  harpoons,  and 
when  these  are  fixed  in  him,  they  are  able  to  pull 
him  alongside  the  vessel  with  the  harpoon  lines. 
They  then  stretch  him  fore  and  aft  along  the 
vessel’s  side,  and  get  a jowl  rope  round  his  head, 
and  the  bight  of  a hawser  round  his  tail;  they 
then  give  him  two  deep  cuts  on  each  side  of  the 
tail  with  a hatchet.  In  his  agony  and  his  efforts 
to  get  free,  he  works  his  tail  so  hard  that  he  snaps 
the  bone  across  where  the  cuts  were  made;  they 
then  cut  flesh  holes  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  on 
both  sides,  that  will  take  a large  rope  through 
them,  they  then  reeve  ropes  through  these 
holes,  and  by  hauling  taut  on  the  side  of  the 
fish  next  the  vessel  and  slacking  away  rope  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fish,  it  will  cant  him  over  on 
his  back.  They  then  split  him  down  the  stomach, 
take  out  the  liver,  which  is  the  only  part  they  use 
for  oil,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  fish  go  adrift. 
There  is  no  blubber  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh  as  in  the  whale,  but  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
liver  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  spermaceti.  The  liver 
of  these  fish  is  generally  two  tons  in  weight,  and 
makes  from  six  to  eight  baivels  of  oil. 

These  fish  are  most  powerful  in  the  water,  and 
if  struck  in  the  shoulder  they  are  very  hard  to 
kill,  often  carrying  off  the  whole  hai’poon  line. 
But  experienced  harpooners  strike  them  in  the 
body,  near  the  dorsal  fin,  where  it  will  go  through 
into  the  intestines.  These  fish  are  worth  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  each. 

We  will  enjoy  the  harvest  of  our  toils  rvhen 
inedible  devourers  are  eradicated  from  the  waves. 
Then  the  ocean,  from  Behring’s  Straits  to  the 
dismal  terra  incognita,  from  the  Artie  to  the  An- 
tartic  circle,  will  become  the  fish  pond  of  man- 
kind— will  teem  with  human  food,  swarm  with 
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the  more  peaceful  tenants  of  tlie  surges,  witli 
the  sheep  and  kine  of  the  ocean  ; flocks  and 
herds  of  the  brine,  and  roving  myidads,  boundless, 
innumerable,  interminable,  will  present  tliem- 
selves  in  columns  equal  to  the  earth  in  extent, 
equal  to  the  Pacific  in  breadth ; the  broad  surface 
of  the  sea,  from  shore  to  shore,  will  swarm  with 
twinkling  fins,  and  to  the  lowest  depths  the 
populous  multitudes  will  throng  in  masses  like 
mountains.  The  family  of  man  will  possess  an 
unlimited  reser\'oir  of  food,  and  all  the  nations 
lining  the  Atlantic,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  to 
the  Shores  of  Labrador,  will  be  visited  by  such 
prodigious  crowds  of  fish  as  we  can  scarcely  form 
an  idea  of  in  the  present  day.  A single  cod  pro- 
duces nine  million  of  young  every  season,  accord- 
ing to  Buffbn.  The  flounder  oue  million,  mackai'el 
500,000,  and  salmon  fourteen  thousand.  A single 
herring,  if  suffered  to  multiply  uudiminished  and 
unmolested  for  two  years,  would  show  a progeny 
greater  than  the  whole  bidk  of  the  globe. 

At  present  the  seal  and  the  porpoise  are  not 
merely  devastators  of  the  fisheries,  they  are  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  In  the  magnificent  and 
capacious  estuary  of  the  “ lordly  Shannon,”  gangs 
of  voracious  porpoises  pursue  the  edible  species 
like  troops  of  wild  dogs.'  While  there  is  hunger  on 
shoi’e  and  the  agonising  wail  of  famishing  child- 
hood penetrates  our  tingling  ears,  those  well  fed 
devourei's  hunt  down  and  gobble  up  fine  full  grown 
salmon,  which,  says  Mr.  Ilore,  “ are  individually 
almost  as  valuable  as  a sheep.”  Having  in  some 
measure  the  appetites  of  man,  they  devour  the 
sustinence  of  the  human  kind,  and  their  greedy 
swarms  increase  beyond  imagination  while  they 
diminish  or  extirpate  the  useful  species,  and  in- 
stead of  arresting  their  ravages  we  rather  expedite 
destruction  by  helping  them  to  destroy  such  species 
as  are  edible.  Now,  when  grampuses  come  up 
estuaries,  their  capture  might  be  easily  effected 
by  the  ingenious  machinery  with  which  the  Ice- 
landers capture  the  shark,  viz.:  An  anchor,  a 

chain,  and  some  baited  hooks.  In  the  words  of 
G.  S.  klackenzie — “Bait  is  put  upon  stout  hooks 
fixed  to  small  chains  four  or  five  feet  long,  to 
which  a line  is  attached  with  a buoy,  and  the 
whole  is  fastened  to  a small  anchor.”  The  por- 
poise will  reward  the  fisherman,  but  the  grampus 
is  of  little  use.  The  porpoise  is  said  to  yield  a 
hogshead  of  oil,  and  the  skin  may  be  converted 
into  a valuable  leather;  it  is  rarely  more  than  seven 
feet  long,  while  the  grampus,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded,  is  often  twenty  feet  in 
length. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  nutriment — the  sus- 


tinence a single  pound  of  fish  contains  is  equi- 
valent to  eight  pounds  of  potatoes.  Oil  seems  to 
be  as  useful  to  the  lamp  of  life  as  it  was  to  the 
studies  of  the  Grecian  sage.  The  oleaginous 
properties  of  fish  supply  the  carbon  to  the  system 
which  the  inspiration  of  external  air  kindles  into 
vital  flame.  Fat  is  a fuel  of  the  internal  fire. 
If  we  take  a hundred  parts  of  oil,  eighty  parts 
are  carbon,  and  carbon  may  be  said  to  burn  in  the 
lungs  and  thus  keep  up  the  animal  warmth  so 
indispensable  to  life  in  cold  countries.  To  con- 
clude, we  find  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Here’s 
work,  with  which  our  readers  should  be  familiar: — 
“ Next  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  there  is  no 
object  in  tbe  national  economy  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  fisheries.  No  manufactures,  no  trade, 
can  be  of  half  the  consequence  to  Ireland  that 
many  of  her  fisheries  might  prove  if  encouraged 
with  judgmeut.  There  is  no  undertaking  what- 
ever in  which  a small  capital  goes  so  fai-;  nor  any 
in  Avhich  the  largest  will  pay  such  ample  profits. 
Scotland  has  the  herrings  somewhat  earlier,  but 
they  come  in  good  time  to  Ireland  for  the  Medi- 
terranean trade,  and  in  a plenty  that  ought  to 
make  their  capture  a favourite  object.  The  best 
bounty  would  be  to  give  boats  aud  nets  to  men 
used  to  the  fishery,  because  few  are  able  to  buy  or 
build  them.”  Mr.  Hore  satisfactorily  elucidates 
what  we  never  saw  previously  explained ; the 
philosophic  cause  of  that  acerbity  of  eloquence  for 
which  Pill-lane  in  Dublin,  and  Billingsgate  in 
London,  are  renowned ; a vehement  style  of  elo- 
cution which  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  for  laws 
were  expressly  promulgated  by  Athenian  philoso- 
phers with  the  vain  expectation  of  mitigating  an 
acerbity  which  finally  proved  too  powerful  for 
such  legislation.  “ The  precarious  sale  of  a perish- 
able commodity,”  says  Mr.  Hore,  “ is  the  cause, 
where  good  markets  exist,  of  the  remarkably  vehe- 
ment language  between  producer  and  buyer,  and 
is  in  remote  districts  dispiriting  to  the  former.” 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  intrepidity  of 
the  fisherman  in  remote  districts  cowers  in  terror 
under  the  vituperation  of  the  fishwomen. 

UA  CAOIMH. 
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'(I'jjt  ‘llnft. 

5he  knelt  beside  his  dying  bed, 

By  friends  forsaken  now, 

And  gently  raised  his  aching  head. 

And  wiped  his  fevered  brow ; 

She  paused  not  for  the  vanished  years. 
Which  sorrow  had  made  dim. 

She  thought  not  of  her  blinding  tears. 
Save  tliose  which  fell  for  him. 

She  had  been  loved  in  early  youth. 

But  love  had  long  been  gone. 

And  yet  she  mourned  his  vanished  truth. 
And  brokenly  lived  on. 
lie  was  the  father  of  her  boy. 

And  coiUd  she  think  but  ill 
Of  one  so  near — her  pride — her  joy  ? — 
Ah,  no ! she  loved  him  still. 

And  now  deserted  and  despised 
By  those  who  caused  his  fall, 

Her  woman’s  heart,  so  little  prized. 
Forgave  and  pitied  all. 

The  flower  his  haughty  hand  had  cast, 
To  wither  in  its  bloom, 

Tho’  worn  and  wan  was  still  the  last 
To  deck  Iris  lonely  tomb. 


UMjttt  is  iOtntji? 

Aye,  what  is  death  ? 

The  scornful  and  the  strong. 

That  robs  the  bravest  of  his  breath. 

The  sweetest  of  its  song  ? 

From  whose  embrace  no  love  can  save. 
No  sorrow  scare  away. 

Whose  portal  is  the  gloomy  grave. 
Whose  comrade  is  decay  ! 

Comes  he  in  terror  or  in  tears. 

His  advent  is  the  same ; 

He  cares  not  for  the  coward’s  fears. 

Nor  for  the  hero’s  fame. 

A fevered  pulse — a burning  sigh — 
Thoughts  wandering  far  away— 

And  then  the  dull  and  closing  eye. 

The  coffin  and  the  clay! 

And  then — what  then  ? Alas!  we  know 
Our  earthly  bane  or  bliss. 

Our  measure  here  of  joy  or  woe ; 

But  who  can  tell  us  this? 

The  strife  is  o’er — the  soul  is  free — 

How  far ! — How  long  ? Alas  ! 

There  lies  the  unfathomable  sea, 

Which  science  cannot  pass. 


€\)t  /islimunn’a  #raw. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1849,  I 
visited,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  beautiful  and  exqui- 
sitely picturesque  scenery  of  Brittany,  even  a faint 
description  of  which  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the 
space  allotcd  to  me  in  this  periodical. 

The  calm  and  beauty  of  St.  Serran,  after  the 
previous  boisterous  passage,  wooed  us  into  forget- 
fulness of  all  the  horrors  of  sea  sickness,  and  I 
felt  upon  looking  around  and  about  me,  that  I was 
amply  repaid  for  my  toils  of  travel  in  reaching  that 
sweet  spot.  The  clear  blue  sky  above,  the  calm 
unruffled  sea  before  me,  the  invigorating  and 
balmy  air  around,  the  gorgeous  sun,  and  refreshing 
breeze,  all  lent  their  influence  to  produce  in  the 
heart  of  a smoke-dried  Londoner,  mighty  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverepce  at  the  boundless  might  and 
majesty  of  the  great  Creator. 

Silently  stealing  forth  the  next  morning  for  a 
solitary  ramble,  I musingly  advanced,  unconscious 
of  the  distance  I was  proceeding,  until  I came  in 
view  of  a solitary  and  isolated  cabin,  with  its  roof 
of  humble  thatch,  and  near  to  which  was  moored 
a miserable  little  fishing  smack. 

“This  must  be  a fisherman’s  cottage,’’  I thought, 
and  feeling  fatigued  and  certain  of  a kind  welcome 
from  the  humble  inmates,  for  the  hospitality  of 
these  poor  strugglers  with  the  elements  is  prover- 
bial, I entered  without  ceremony. 

An  old  man,  whose  venerable  head  still  preserved 
its  covering  of  snow-white  hair,  was  seated  in  a 
corner,  busily  occupied  in  mending  his  nets.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  labours  that  he  did  not 
hear  me  enter,  and  I was  thus  enabled  to  contem- 
plate, leisurely,  his  beautiful  and  noble  countenance, 
which  filled  me  with  the  most  profound  respect. 

“ The  boat  which  is  moored  so  near  your  door, 
is,  doubtless,  yours?”  I said,  desirous  of  getting 
into  conversation  with  the  solitary  labourer. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  gently  raising  his  head. 

“ I should  very  much  like  a little  excursion  on 
the  water,”  I exclaimed,  half  thinking  aloud. 

The  old  fisherman  laid  down  his  nets,  arose,  and 
approaching  the  window,  looked  out  attentively. 

“ The  weather  is  unpromising,”  said  he;  “that 
little  cloud  advancing  towards  us,  is  the  precursor 
of  bad  weather;  but  if  you  very  much  wish,  I shall 
at  once  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  you.” 

“ No,  no,  my  good  man,  no,”  I exclaimed,  “ we 
shall  wait  until  the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  sea  calm, 
and  that  you  can  be  sure  of  the  weather,  then  I 
shall  pay  you  another  visit,  and  bring  my  little 
party  along  with  me.” 

“ That  will  certainly  be  more  prudent,”  replied 
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the  fislieniian,  again  seating  liiniself,  and  continuing 
Ids  former  occupation. 

“ You  appear  very  old,”  I said  to  him,  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  “ and  it  is  sad  to  see  one  so 
advanced  in  years  still  obliged  to  work.” 

“To  labour  is  the  condition  of  existence,”  he 
replied,  “ and  we  must  not  cease  to  work,  until  we 
cease  to  live.” 

“Do  you  live  alone?”  I enquired. 

“ Alas,  yes.”  There  was  an  abyss  of  sorrow  in 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  pronounced  these 
two  words. 

“And  have  you  no  one  to  take  care  of  you?” 
I questioned, 

“ I do  not  require  any  body,”  he  replied ; “ my 
labour  procures  me  bread.” 

“You  have  got  no  children?”  I asked. 

“ I had  one,”  lie  replied. 

“ And  is  it  dead?”  I demanded,  in  a saddened 
tone.  In  an  instant  I saw  all  the  horror  of  my 
question  imprinted  on  his  countenance. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  cried,  in  a choaking  voice,  “ he 
is  dead!  dead!” 

We  both  remained  for  some  minutes  silent.  I 
had  not  courage  to  proceed  in  my  questions,  being 
literally  overcome  by  the  agony  of  the  old  man. 

As  if  to  break  his  sorrow,  the  fisherman  sud- 
denly stood  up,  and  reaching  me  a chair,  asked  me 
if  I would  not  be  seated. 

I accepted  his  invitation,  and  endeavoured  to 
change  the  conversation  by  asking  him  what  was 
his  age. 

“ I have  just  completed  my  seventy-fifth  birth 
day.” 

“ Does  this  cabin  belong  to  you?”  I inquired. 

“ Yes;  I built  it  myself,”  rei)lied  the  old  man. 

“And  why  did  you  select  so  solitary  a spot?” 
I asked. 

“ I had  reasons,  which  strangers  could  not  easily 
understand,”  he  replied,  looking  earnestly  at  me, 
and  probably  seeing  by  my  manner  that  I was 
really  interested  in  his  conversation. 

“ I shall  tell  you  the  reason.  Do  you  see  that 
cross  yonder  suiTOunded  by  young  forest  trees  ?” 
he  said,  in  a stifled  voice,  pointing  to  a rising  mound 
covered  with  green  turf. 

“ Yes;”  1 replied,  “ but  it  looks  like  a grave.” 

“ It  is  a grave,”  murmured  the  old  man. 

“ But  there  is  no  inscription  upon  it,”  I said. 

“ The  in.scription  is  here,”  said  he,  j)lacing  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  the  tears  roUctl  down  his 
hollow  cheeks.  “ That  is  the  grave  of  my  son,” 
he  continued,  sobbing,  “ of  my  poor  son,  of  my 
only  child.  I saw  him  die  there — on  that  spot — 
UTider  my  own  eyes,  it  is  in  that  spot  that  my  poor 
Henry  turned  towards  me  his  last-fond  look — it  is 


in  that  spot  that  he  breathed  his  last  sigh — not- 
withstanding all  the  love  I had  for  him  I could  noT! 
save  him.  And  I,  so  old  and  so  bruised,  have  battled 
against  death,  whilst  my  boy,  young  and  vigorous, 
has  become  its  ready  victim.  Does  not  this  appear 
a fearful  injustice  of  fate  ?” 

I pressed  the  old  man’s  hand,  and  felt  a burning 
tear  drop  upon  my  own. 

The  old  fisherman  again  raised  his  head,  and 
continued  with  apparent  calmness — 

“The  day  after  this  fearful  occuiTence  my  son 
was  extended  in  his  coffin,  and  I was  left  childless, 
alone,  and  abandoned  upon  this  earth,  with  nought 
to  look  upon  but  his  grave  and  that  little  wooden 
cross,  and  the  raging  sea  around  and  about  me. 
This  cruel  sea  it  w'as  that  tore  from  me  my  boy, 
and  as  each  wave  dashes  against  the  rock,  it  appears 
to  utter  in  hollow  accents  a funeral  dirge  over  my 
lost  son.” 

The  old  man,  subdued  by  his  grief,  leant  for 
support  against  the  door.  I endeavoured  to  con- 
sole him,  but  seeing  the  utter  inutility  of  my  efforts, 
I thought  it  might  relieve  him  to  speak  over  his 
sorrows.  I,  therefore,  continued  the  conversation. 

“Your  son  was  shipweeked,  I fear?” 

“ Yes;  shipwrecked,  indeed!  Henry  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  fearing  to  be  separated  from 
me,  he  determined  to  become  a fisherman,  in  order, 
he  said,  to  repay  to  me  in  my  old  age  what  I had 
lent  him  in  his  infancy.  We  lived  happily  upon 
the  produce  of  our  nets.  It  was  our  habit  each 
night  to  go  out  fishing,  and  sometimes  we  were 
hazardous  enough  to  go  six  miles  into  the  sea. 
One  night  we  were  so  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
storm  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we  were 
unable  to  regain  the  shore.  The  waves  foamed 
and  frolicked  around  our  frail  bark,  each  moment 
menacing  our  destruction.  Full  of  heart  and  hope 
we  balanced  it  from  side  to  side,  .and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I felt  fear,  fear  which  I could  not 
account  for,  as  I had  often  befoi  e braved  the  storm 
under  similar  difficulties.  All  at  once  I perceived, 
by  the  fidnt  light,  a terrific  surge  advancing 
waringly  upon  us.  I had  scarcely  time  to  cry  out 
to  my  })oor  boy  to  hold  fast  to  the  boat,  when  the 
raging  sea  foundered  our  little  bark  and  nearly 
capsized  it,  but  she  soon  rose  again,  and  my  first 
care  was  to  look  for  my  boy.  But,  Oh ! God,  he 
was  no  longer  there.  1 raised  a terrific  cry,  to 
which  another  voice  replied,  but  so  feeble,  the 
voice  of  one  with  whom  life  was  nearly  extin- 
guished. 1 directed  the  boat  towards  the  spot 
from  whence  the  sound  i)roceedcd,  and  I saw  my 
boy  struggling  against  the  fury  of  the  sea,  and 
ready  to  disaj)pcar  among  its  waves.  I Ihing 
myself  into  the  sea,  but  the  darkness  prevented 
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niy  being  iiblo  to  ilistinguisli  objects.  I called  upon 
my  boy  with  agonized  entreaty.  The  loud  tliunder, 
tlie  roaring  of  tlio  wind,  and  tlie  groaning  of  the 
waves  alone  replied  to  my  anguish.  I felt  my 
strength  beginning  to  fail,  and  I besought  God  in 
liis  mercy  to  take  me  with  my  boy,  but  my  God  and 
my  Creator  willed  otherwise,  the  sea  was  content 
with  one  victim,  and  I was  cast  senseless  upon  the 
shore.” 

Here  the  old  man  walked  to  and  fro  for  a few 
moments,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  he  turned  towards  me  and  said — “ When 
I was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  opened  my 
eyes  my  boy  was  at  my  side,  but  pale  and  livid — 
he  was  dead — dead,  and  I — was  living.” 

The  poor  man  covered  his  face  in  the  agony  of 
his  despair — his  nanation  had  so  prostrated  me, 
that  I could  not  find  one  word  of  consolation  for  the 
bereaved  father.  At  this  moment  the  feeble  sound 
of  a distant  clock  was  carried  towards  us  by  the 
wind,  the  old  man  listened  attentively,  then  turn- 
ing towards  me,  said — “ You  must  excuse  me  if 
I leave  you,  for  this  is  the  hour  at  which  I daily 
go  to  ofier  up  my  prayers  at  the  grave  of  my  poor 
Henry.” 

In  two  minutes  after  I saw  the  old  man  kneeling 
absorbed  in  prayer  before  the  little  wooden  cross. 

The  folloAving  year  I again  visited  the  same 
place,  sought  out  the  fisherman’s  cabin,  but  he 
■was  no  longer  there ; I turned  my  eyes  towards  the 
resting  place  of  Henry,  and  saw  a second  mound 
and  another  wooden  eross — the  fisherman  rested 
side  by  side  with  his  son.  B.  M. 


/flkh  flmm. 

Take  back  this  ring — take  back  that  tress, 

Thy  vo-ws — a'nd  all  of  thine, 

Hereafter  they  may  help  to — bless ! 

Some  loving  heart  like  mine  ; 

Some  heart  that  loves  as  mine  has  done. 

Yet  sees  not  on  thy  brow 
Those  S3»mptoms  of  a setting  sim 
AVhich  coldly  greet  me  now. 

Take  one — take  all — and  when  again 
They  meet  thine  altered  eye. 

Let  past  embrace  or  present  pain 
Cause  not  a single  sigh. 

That  love  shoidd  change,  and  faith  should  fail, 
And  tenderness  decay — 

What  are  such  tokens  but  a tale 
Of  every  passing  da^'? 


Cniijetturts. 

I wonder  when  I’m  dead 
Will  1 remembered  be. 

By  those  whose  touch  or  tread 
Made  music  once  for  me  ? 

Or  will  my  memory 
I’ass  suddenly  and  soon. 

As  waves  ride  o’er  the  sea. 

Or  clouds  sail  by  the  moon? 

I wonder  when  I die 

Will  it  be  in  peace  or  pain. 

And  will  my  spirit’s  eye 
Ever  glance  to  earth  again  ? 

I wonder  will  I know. 

Or  knowing  will  I mind. 

The  earthly  weal  or  woe 
Of  those  I leave  behind  ? 

I wonder  will  I meet 

Those  friends  of  early  years, 

\Miose  memories  are  sweet 
Altlio’  embalmed  in  tears  ? 

I wonder  will  they  seem 
As  they  do  to  me  at  night. 

Giving  glory  to  my  dream, 

Adding  rapture  to  delight  ? 

I offend  but  I adore, 

I have  sinned  but  I repent, 

I wonder,  but  I tremble  more. 

To  think  of  Punishment! 

Shall  I — no — ’tiU  dust  be  dust, 

I shall  know  not  the  decree. 

Which  tho’  awful  will  be  just 

Since  it  comes,  0 Lord,  from  Thee! 


HE  pEH0E  jllu0  pt  DniI0. 

^Yhen  morning  is  stealing 
Her  charms  from  the  night. 

When  noon  is  revealing 
Its  glories  of  light. 

When  evening  more  tender 
In  aspect  and  hue. 

Is  veiling  day’s  splendour, 

Je  ne  pense  plus  que  vous. 

One  leaf  that  thou  wearest 
Is  dearer  to  me 
Tlian  the  richest  and  rarest 
That  speaks  not  of  thee : 

Where  gay  hearts  and  lightest 
And  kind  ones  most  true — 

Mid’st  the  bravest  and  brightest, 

Je  ne  pense  plus  cpie  vous. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A FEW  years  before  the  establishment  of  Mail 
Steam  packets,  and,  of  course,  long  before  the  era 
of  railroads,  1 arrived  in  Dublin,  to  commence  my 
search  after  fortune.  My  first  adventure  was  an 
unhajipy  one:  I was  an  artist  in  search  of  patrons — 
an  aspirant  looking  for  fame.  Both  were  denied 
me:  some  few  good  natnred  people  “took  me  up,” 
as  they  ealled  it — that  is,  they  gave  me  a dinner 
or  two,  got  me  to  paint  a family  groit]t,  as  a return 
for  their  hospitality,  and  then  “ laid  me  down” 
again,  without  much  caring  whether  I lived  or 
died — sank  or  swam — became  “ a great  painter” 
or  an  inhabitant  of  the  mendicity. 

I struggled  on  for  some  months,  sketching  and 
starving — with  a hoard  of  energy  in  my  heart,  and 
scarcely  a penny  in  my  pocket — when,  one  bright, 
sun-shining  morning  I wandered  along  the  semi- 
military  causeway  that  leads  to  the  Pigeon  Honse, 
(Incus  a non  htcendo,  for  they  are  anything  but 
“ pigeons”  that  are  caged  there,)  intending  to  try 
my  hand  at  a marine  view.  At  the  period  I 
speak  of,  the  interior  court  of  this  arsenal  was  a 
very  busy,  bustling  place.  Independent  of  its  func- 
tions as  a fortress,  it  was  also  a packet  station, 
and  it  so  chanced  that  the  day  I visited  it  was 
that  one  on  the  afternoon  of  which  the  Liverpool 
packet  was  to  sail.  Everything  denoted  this; 
sailors  and  agents  were  bustling  to  and  fro;  por- 
ters were  straggling  in  with  their  loads  of  luggage; 
intending  passengers  were  asking  how  the  wind 
blew,  and  the  jolly-looking  hostess  of  a capital 
tavern,  which  was  then  and  there  permitted  to 
evohm  its  good  things  to  hungry  and  thirsty  citi- 
zens and  voyagers,  was  to  be  seen  constantly 
coming  to  her  own  door  to  answer  questions  and 
welcome  customers.  1 wandered  about  among  the 
groups,  and  was  at  length  accosted  by  the  mate 
of  the  packet,  who  civilly  asked  me  if  “ I went 
with  them.”  I answered  “ No.”  “ Sorry  for  it, 
sir,”  said  the  man;  “ we  shall  have  a choice  run; 
one  might  whistle  for  a breeze  for  a month  of 
Sundays  without  catching  such  another:”  and 
away  he  went,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  chuckling 
at  the  prospect  of  his  breeze. 

His  w'ords  gave  me  an  idea — perhaps  they  only 
matured  the  germ  of  resolution  that  was  already 
ripe  for  vitality;  at  all  cvent.s,  1 began  to  ask  iny- 
-self  several  (piestions,  of  apparently  novel  imj)Oit, 
iti  a very  resolute  tone,  and  to  answer  them  in  a 
similar  determined  spirit.  “ And  why  should  I not 
go  to  England?”  said  I.  “ It  is  clear  enough 
that  I can  do  nothing  here.  Worse  olf  I cannot 


be,  and  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  1 peri-li 
by  inanition  on  one  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel 
or  the  other.  London  is  a large  place — even  sign- 
painting there  may  turn  up  a trump — and  then, 
great  sjiirits  have  found  room  for  expansion  in  a 
wide  sphere,  that  might  have  perished  in  a more 
confined  one.  Would  Sir  Joshua  have  ever  been 
the  companion  of  wits — the  painter  of  princes — 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  had  he  not  made  a 
bold  dash,  aud  gone  at  once  to  the  fountain-head 
of  honor  and  profit?  Decidedly  not.  I will  go  to 
London ; I will  sail  this  very  evening,  and  by  this 
very  packet,  too.” 

All  this  may  look  very  rash  and  impulsive,  but 
■ it  was  my  humour  at  the  time,  and  I could  not 
help  it.  I had  always  the  reputation  of  being  as 
obstinate  as  a mule  and  quite  as  headstrong,  and 
I believe  I am  so — or  at  least  I was.  It  cost  me 
some  anxiety — some  sacrifice — (I  will  not  say 
how  much,)  to  gather  funds  together  for  this  im- 
portant journey.  The  golden  pills  of  the  Medici 
are  not  always  repulsive,  and  one  has  no  right  to 
scruple  paying  a little  extravagant  interest  for  a 
necessary  drug.  Funds — ^j’es,  I procured  funds, 
and  every  single  coin  was  counted  over,  and  hus- 
banded with  a miser’s  care.  I even  scrupled  to 
touch,  much  less  to  spend  them,  and  I well  re- 
member that  the  “gingle”  driver  who  brought  my 
meagre  luggage  to  the  wharf  called  me  a naiger, 
when  I battled  with  him  about  his  fare,  and 
threatened  to  have  him  punished  for  exaction. 
“You’re  going  to  become  an  absentee,  I s’pose,” 
said  he,  with  a significant  grin ; “ trying  to  sconce 
huz  in  order  to  cut  a dash  among  furriners.  Troth 
it’s  just  like  yez;  and  divil  a better  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a set  of  spalpeens  that  only  lives  in 
thek  own  country  to  be  a curse,  and  laives  it  to 
become  a laughing  stock.” 

It  was  a charming  sunset  when  we  glided  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Liffey  into  the  magnificent  bay. 
Sickness  and  the  reaction  of  feeling  came  upon 
me,  but  I battled  with  both  gallantly,  and  when  I 
stepped  upon  English  ground,  I felt,  with  all  the 
inilation  of  youth  and  hope,  greatly  resolved  to 
“ conquer  or  die.”  One  of  my  plans  was  to  walk 
to  London ; “ it  is  independent,”  said  dignity,  “ it 
is  prudent,”  hinted  poverty;  one  feeling  encou- 
raged the  other,  and  between  both  my  resolve 
was  taken.  I shonldered  my  slender  pack,  there- 
fore, with  the  attitude  of  a hero,  and  as  it  was  only 
day-dawn  rvhen  we  lauded,  I strode  through  the 
town,  and  was  advanced  eight  or  ten  miles  of  my 
journey  towards  the  great  metropolis  before  I 
stopped  to  break  my  fast. 

From  what  1 have  already  said,  it  will  easily 
be  surmised  that  I did  not  look  for  my  meal  in  a 
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first-nUc  liotel.  By  tlio  way-side,  aiul  nearly 
overshadowed  by  two  liii«;c  trees,  wlioso  froiulage 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  roof,  stood  a small 
inn,  with  ii  thatched  covering,  looking  as  bright 
and  regular  as  the  rows  of  a Leghorn  bonnet,  and 
its  bow  window,  sparkling  with  bottles  of  various 
dyes.  Under  the  trees  were  troughs  for  the  con- 
venience of  carriers’  cattle,  and  along  part  of  the 
front  wall  ran  a stone  bench,  on  which  travellers 
nnght  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  At  present 
this  bench  was  tenanted  by  a party  of  three— two 
men  and  a young  girl — who  were  eating  bread 
and  cheese,  while  on  the  men’s  side  of  the  table, 
jilaced  before  them,  stood  a tankard  of  ale,  and 
near  the  female  was  a cup  of  milk.  A flute,  a 
fiddle,  and  a tambourine,  lay  on  the  bench  beside 
them,  and,  on  a second  glance,  I perceived  the 
fantastic  trappings  of  w'andering  artutes  peeping 
out  from  undei’  the  overcoat  of  the  younger  man 
and  the  coarse  wrapper  of  the  girl.  As  I threw 
myself  on  the  bench,  somewhat  fatigued  with  my 
w'alk,  and  took  off  my  hat  to  wipe  my  forehead, 
for  it  w'as  early  Summer,  and  the  sun  was  high, 
the  elder  of  the  males — a square-built,  black- 
bearded,  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped  fellow  of  forty- 
five,  with  dissipation,  (perhaps  worse,)  revelling 
in  his  yellow  eye  and  murky  skin — after  recon- 
noitering  me  for  a moment,  addressed  me  uncere- 
moniously, w’ith  all  the  familiarity  of  tone  incidental 
to  his  tribe: — 

“ )A^arm  work,  walking  of  a hot  day,”  he  said. 
“ Try'  a glass  of  ale,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your 
throat.  I han’t  tasted  better  beer  since  I tapped 
old  Tom  in  Lunnon.”  He  presented  me  a glass  as 
he  spoke. 

“Thank  you,”  I rejoined;  “I  am  going  to 
have  some  breakfast  myself,  and  all  I shall  require, 
is  a corner  of  your  table.” 

I took  my  seat  on  the  short  form,  by  the  side  of 
the  girl,  as  I spoke;  and  as  the  watchful  land- 
lady had  despatched  her  female  waiter  to  know 
what  I w'ould  “ be  pleased  to  want,”  I was  soon 
hard  at  work  on  a jolly  round  of  powdered  beef, 
delicious  bread,  and  a moderate  pint  flaggou  of 
the  eulogised  beer.  I dare  say  I ought  to  have 
gone  into  the  inn  to  eat  my  meal,  and  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  the  rank,  or  profession  of  my  present 
new  acquaintances — if  they  might  be  called  so — 
w'ere  not  the  most  respectable  to  be  seen  asso- 
ciated with.  But  I don’t  know  how  it  is;  I seldom 
stopped  to  calculate  chances,  or  consider  con- 
sequences in  those  days,  and  I had  a strange  love  of 
visiting  out-of-the-way  places,  that  no  one  else 
w ould  care  to  go  to,  and  of  consorting  with  cha- 
racters, w'ho  were  ordinarily  avoided  by  men  who 
acted  on  a more  settled  system,  or  wdiose  intellects 
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moved  in  a less  eccentric  orbit  than  mine  own- 
A tub-preacher,  a set  of  tumblers,  the  proprietor 
of  a puppet-show,  or  a wandering  troupe^  like 
the  present,  always  had  charms  for  me,  and  in 
associating  w ith  them  for  the  time,  I thought  I was 
encouraging  the  picturesque  and  inquisitive  tastes 
of  the  artist,  when  I dare  say  I was  only  indulging 
in  the  propensities  of  the  vagabond.  I managed 
cleverly  to  deceive  myself,  however,  and  that  goes 
a long  way  in  satisfying  one’s  conscience,  and 
keeping  up  one’s  self-respect. 

Don’t  blame  me,  gentle  reader,  if  I confess  to 
you  another  weakness.  'I’he  young  girl  was  un- 
commonly pretty;  I should  rather  say,  she  was 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  innocently  beautiful  too. 
I never  saw  a more  modest  maidenly  creature  in 
all  my  life.  There  wus  none  of  the  hardness  or 
coarseness  of  her  profession  about  her — not  a 
line — not  a touch — not  an  atom.  Her  eyes  were 
of  the  tender  blue  of  the  early  violet,  and  their 
glances  were  as  humble  and  unsophisticated  too; 
her  skin,  although  somewhat  browned  by  sun  and 
air,  was  clear  and  translucent,  and  a single  word 
sent  the  blood  instantly  to  her  cheek ; her  voice 
was  low,  soft,  sweet,  and  musical,  and  as  I listened 
to  it,  and  looked  at  the  ruby  portals  through 
w'hich  it  issued,  there  w'as  a child-like  and  trusting 
simplicity  in  the  accents  of  the  one,  and  the  smile 
of  the  other,  that  disarmed  suspicion,  and  stamped 
their  possessor  with  the  genuine  and  unmistakable 
marks  of  truth,  candor,  and  virtue.  There  was 
a seriousness  and  sobriety  in  her  demeanor,  also, 
W’hich  attracted  me ; she  did  not  join  in  the  con- 
versation— she  did  not  laugh  when  the  others 
laughed,  or  seemed  interested  much  by  their 
observations,  but  quietly  placed  her  rough  straw 
bonnet  on  her  nut-brown  locks,  when  she  had 
finished  her  cup  of  milk,  and  sat  silent  w’atching 
her  com])anions,  while  they  smoked  their  pipes 
and  chatted  on  at  random  with  me.  I saw  all 
this,  and  endeavoured,  therefore,  by  the  deferen- 
tial courtesy  of  my  manner  towards  her — altogether 
difterent  from  my  tone  to  them — to  convey  to  her 
the  light  in  which  I was  inclined  to  look  upon 
her,  and  after  a time  this  had  its  ettect,  and  she 
then  answered  me  with  leas  reservation.  In  the 
course  of  our  communication,  1 learned,  that  the 
young  man  was  her  brother,  and  the  elder  one 
only  a partner  in  the  way  of  business;  that  their 
father  had  been  a wanderer  as  Avell  as  themselves, 
and  had  brought  them  up  to  the  same  calling, 
and,  finall}-,  that  they  w'cre  now  returning  from 
one  fair,  and  going  to  another. 

With  my  free  and  independent  notions,  no  one 
need  be  astonished  to  hear,  that  1 accepted  the 
proposal  made  me  by  the  eldest  of  the  troupe  to 
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travel  in  their  company.  'I’iiey  knew  the  way, 
he  said — every  turn  of  the  road — how  far  to  go, 
and  when  to  stop — where  the  best  fare  was  to  be 
had  on  moderate  terms — and,  to  a young  gentle- 
man like  me,  who  was  free  and  easy  like,  and 
liked  a social  chat,  why,  company  woidd  shorten 
the  road;  and  the  society  of  poor,  but  honest 
trampers,  need  never  bring  a blush  to  my  cheek, 
or  take  a coin  from  my  pocket.  To  confess  the 
honest  truth,  had  the  men  been  by  themselves, 
I doubt  exceedingly  if  I shoidd  have  yielded,  but 
as  it  was — what  can  I say?  I did  what  I sup- 
pose wiser  men  have  done  before  me,  and  acted 
from  mixed  motives,  of  which  convenience  was 
the  apparent  lever,  and  admiration  the  real  one. 

We  proceeded  on  our  route.  At  first  we  kept 
pretty  well  together,  but  bye-and-bye,  the  men 
began  to  straggle — to  pause  at  public  houses — to 
stop  to  question  waggoners  or  way-farers,  while 
the  'yoi'^g  girl  and  I were  left  to  ramble  on 
together.  She  was  by  nature  reserved  rather 
than  shy,  and  it  was  not  until  an  hour  or  two 
had  passed  over,  that  her  reserve  partially  wore 
oft’.  She  then  became  more  confidential;  con- 
fessed to  me  that  her  present  pursuit  was  a very 
distasteful  one,  and  that  she  was  endeavoui  ing  to 
break  from  it,  and  to  pi'cpare  herself  for  some- 
thing better,  although  what  that  something  better 
was  to  be,  she  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
care  to  tell.  I encouraged  her  in  her  intentions, 
and  ap])lauded  them,  and  I professed  myself  ready 
at  all  times  to  assist  her — I,  who  wanted  as- 
sistance myself!  In  reality,  I felt  deeply  and 
strongly  for  one  so  elevated  in  mind — so  degi’adcd 
by  position — so  anxious  to  remain  pure  and  good, 
and  yet  so  likely  to  meet  with  deplorable  temp- 
tations to  become  otherwise,  and,  without  exa- 
geration  or  bombast,  I gave  her  my  opinion 
honestly  and  warmly,  and  fortified  her  own  good 
resolutions,  by  all  the  arguments  which  I could 
command,  d’here  are  none  so  grateful  for  kind- 
ness and  consideration  as  those  who  seldom  meet 
with  them,  and  I saw  that  the  unexpected  sym- 
pathy of  a stranger,  was  making  its  impression 
quietly,  but  surely,  on  one  so  unused  to  it. 
She  became  more  confidential  and  less  timid,  un- 
folded, not  alone  her  intentions,  but  her  mind, 
and  in  every  word  she  breathed,  in  every  senti- 
ment she  uttered,  struggling  as  they  were  through 
the  mists  of  an  enforced  ignoi'ance,  I perceived 
))lainly  that  .she  was  fitted  for  better  things,  and 
I fervently  implored  her  to  persevere  in  her  pre- 
.sent  excellent  intentions  to  attain  them. 

W<!  stopped  to  dine  at  the  town  of . I 

forget  the  name;  nor  is  it  of  coiisc(pu'nco  to  re- 
member it.  As  it  toas  a town,  however,  1 ilrcw 


myself  off  a little  from  my  companions,  and  asked 
to  have  my  dinner  served  to  myself,  in  the  inn  at 
which  we  sto)>ped,  desiring  them  to  tell  me  when 
they  were  ready  again  to  set  forth.  They  did  not 
seem  to  feel  hurt  at  my  proceeding ; particularly, 
as  I joined  them,  before  leaving,  in  the  kitchen, 
and  treated  them  to  an  additional  tankard.  If 
anything,  they  were  more  assiduously  attentive 
than  before,  and  treated  everything  I said  or  did 
with  the  utmost  respect.  Stump,  the  senior,  was 
the  most  earnest  in  his  bustling  civilities,  while 
George,  the  younger  man,  contented  himself  by 
endorsing  them  as  far  as  he  could.  Meanwhile, 
I thought  the  manner  of  Linda,  (her  name  was 
Belinda,  and  sometimes  they  called  her  Bell,  some- 
times Linda,  or  simply  Lin,)  had  changed.  She 
looked  anxious  and  uueasy — pressed  her  brother 
to  set  out,  as  evening  was  approaching,  and  the 
town  at  which  we  rvere  to  sleep  was  fidl  ten  miles 
off  yet,  and  fidgetted  in  and  out  in  a manner  very 
different  from  her  usual  quiet  way.  At  last. 
Stump  drained  his  last  glass  to  the  bottom,  George 
relighted  his  pipe,  and  we  set  out.  For  the  first 
mile  of  the  way  Linda  did  not,  as  well  as  I recol- 
lect, utter  a single  word;  it  was  only  when  her 
companions  stopped  for  a moment  to  speak  to  a 
waggoner,  while  we  continued  to  walk  on,  that 
she  came  up  closer  to  my  side,  and  said  in  a low 
and  hurried  voice: — 

“ The  next  public  house  we  come  to,  treat  Stump 
to  brandy — hot  brandy  and  water— and  let  George 
have  share;  you  understand  me?”  She  glanced 
behind  her  as  she  spoke. 

“Yes;  I understand  what  you  would  have  me 
do,”  I said,  “ but  not  why  I am  to  do  it.  Your 
manner .” 

“ When  they  are  engaged  in  drinking  it,”  she 
continued,  interrupting  me,  “ follow  me  quietly, 
for  I Avill  not  stop,  or  enter  the  house;  I seldom 
do,  so  they  will  not  be  surprised  at  it.  Ask  me 
nothing  more  just  now;  you  shall  hear  all  bye- 
and-bye.” 

She  then  drew  off  from  my  side  again,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence  as  before,  leaving  me  to  chew 
my  cud  of  wonder  and  speculation  as  I might. 

It  was  a beautiful  sunset  as  we  reached  the 
house  indicated  by  Linda — a miserable  auherge^ 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a hill.  Stump,  who 
knew  everything  and  every  one,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  proprietor,  and  at  once  res- 
ponded to  my  jocular  enquiry,  as  to  the  brandy 
and  water,  in  the  allirmativc.  The  beverage  was 
ordered,  mixed,  and  paid  for,  and  after  tasting  a 
gl.ass  for  form  sake,  1 strolled  to  the  door,  and  then 
followed  Lind.a  up  the  ascent,  leaving  the  others 
I to  finish  the  bowl  at  their  leisure.  She  was  sitting 
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Oil  a bank,  and  wlicu  slie  saw  me  fairly  in  motion, 
she  arose  and  walked  on.  I joined  her,  and  then, 
for  tlie  first  time,  I saw  that  she  had  been  weeping. 
My  first  effort  was  at  consolation,  but  she  stopped 
me: — 

“ I often  cry,”  she  said,  ‘‘  sometimes  with  cause, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  without  it.  At  present  I have 
ample  reason,  for  I know  that  my  brother — my 
only  friend — lias  yielded  to  the  evil  suggestions  of 
a bad  man,  against  whom  I liave  w'arncd  him  a 
hundred  times.” 

“ Yon  mean  Stump — what  suggestions  do  you 
speak  of,  Liuda,  or  how  am  I mixed  up  with 
them?” 

“You  are  a very  young  man,  sir,”  she  said, 
more  firmly,  “ and  it  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent of  you  not  to  keep  company  with  people  of 
whom  you  know  nothing.  At  the  same  time,  until 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  I thought  you  were  as  safe  in 
travelling  with  us  as  if  you  were  under  a roof  of 
your  own.” 

“ And  am  I not  ?’’ 

“ No.”  She  paused,  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart. 

“ What  am  I to  apprehend,  then  ?”  I demanded. 

“ The  way  I heard  it  was  this,”  she  answered, 
in  a quick  and  agitated  voice,  “ Where  we 
stopped  to  dine  there  was  a garden,  and  after 
dinner  I went  into  it.  There  was  a summer-house 
there,  and  from  that  summer-house  I heard  Stump 
propose  to  George  to  mislead  you  and  to  rob  you. 
He  had  seen  your  gold  watch,  that  ring  on  your 
finger,  and  some  gold  in  your  purse — ” 

“ Did  your  brother  consent  to  his  villainy  ?” 

“ He  did — I am  ashamed  to  say  it — but  he 
did,”  replied  the  poor  girl,  weeping  bitterly.  “ I 
never  knew  him  to  do  a dishonest  act,  or  to  think 
of  it  before,  but  I knew  from  the  first  that  Stump 
was  a base,  bad  man,  and  if  George  does  not  leave 
his  company  to-morrow  and  promise  me  never  to 
see  him  more,  I will  quit  them  both  and  endea- 
vour, with  God’s  help,  to  shift  for  myself.” 

“ I am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  telling  me  of 
their  intentions,”  said  I,  “ and  as  I am  forewarned, 
I trust  I will  find  it  easy  to  defend  myself,  if  I 
should  be  attacked.” 

“ You  must  not  wait  to  be  attacked,”  replied 
sue;  “ they  are  two  strong  men,  and  Stump  has 
a sword  in  that  thick  stick  he  carries — I saw  him 
examining  it  awhile  ago.  Besides,  they  will  keep 
you  on  the  road  until  it  is  dark,  and  the  country 
befo;e  us  is  lonesome  and  di-eary.” 

“ Then,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?”  I 
asked. 

” 'I’br:  London  coach  will  pass  us  in  a few 
minutes,”  was  her  answer,  “for  the  man  at  the 


pike  below  said  it  was  not  come  up,  although  he 
expected  it,  and  when  it  does  come,  just  make 
your  bargain  wdth  the  driver,  and  say  to  George 
that  you  have  changed  your  mind — or  that  you 
are  tired  walking — or  afraid  of  the  night  air,  or 
something — make  what  excuse  you  like,  only,  for 
God’s  sake,  travel  not  another  step  further  than 
you  can  avoid  in  such  evil  company.” 

“ And  yet  you  are  to  remain  w ith  them,  Linda?” 
said  I,  with  an  anxious  feeling  I could  not  smother. 

“Yes,  but  that  is  another  matter,  I am  in  no 
danger;  and,  bad  as  he  is,  George  loves  me  and 
would  never  suffer  any  one  to  injure  or  molest  me. 

I see  them  coming — they  have  left  the  house; 
promise  me,  pray  promise  me,  that  you  will  do 
what  I ask  you!”  she  said,  still  more  earnestly. 

“ Remember  that  your — your  very  life  may  depend 
on  it,  for  he  who  stoops  to  rob  his  neighbour 
would  not  hesitate  to — to  murder  him.  Oh!  sir, 
let  me  hear  you  say  you  will  be  prudent — that  you 
will  go?” 

“ On  one  condition  I will,”  said  I. 

“ Any  condition — what  is  it  ?”  she  said. 
“ Mention  it  quickly  or  they  will  be  here.  Walk 
a little  faster,  it  will  gain  time.” 

“ It  is  that  you  will  not  forget  me,  Linda,  or 
hesitate  to  find  me  out  in  London  and  apply  to  me, 

if  you  require  my  services.  My  name  is , and 

I will  call  once  a week  regularly  at  the  post-office 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you.  1 owe  you 
much-— let  me  add  that  I am  deeply  interested  in 
your  welfare — and  I never  can  rest  until  I repay 
you,  and  know  that  you  are  what  God  and  natiu'o 
intended  you  to  be,  an  ornament  to  society,  and  a 
blessing  to  yom'self  and  others.  Promise  me  that 
I shall  hear  of  or  from  yon.” 

Yes 1 do.” 

“ Further — here  is  a token — don’t  reject  it,  for 
it  is  of  little  value ; it  bears  my  initials  and  I will 
always  recognise  it.  I don’t  offer  it  as  a payment 
for  your  services;  God  forbid!  for  how  could  I 
repay  you!  Take  it— there,  and  when  you  look 
upon  it,  think  that  he  who  gave  it  can  never 
forget  your  kindness.” 

I placed  a small  bloodstone  seal  in  her  hand,  and 
pressing  it  fervently,  I turned  to  meet  my  friends, 
Stump  and  George,  with  a smiling  remark  on  their 
delay.  In  ten  minutes  after,  the  coach  appeared  in 
sight.  Until  it  came  nearly  abreast  of  me  I said 
nothing;  then  I hailed  it,  and  asked  if  there  was 
room. 

“ Lots  and  to  spare,”  was  the  answer  ofthe  guard. 

“ What,  sir,  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
us?”  said  Stump,  looking  hard  at  George  and 
George  at  him. 

“ Yes  1 am,”  replied  I,  carelessly.  “1  find  1 
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am  a worse  walker  than  I thought,  aud  pleasant  as 
your  company  is,  I must  leave  it,  Mr.  Stump. 
Catch  my  bundle,  guard.  Thank  you.  Good  bye, 
my  excellent  friends,  and  thank  you  for  your  society. 
Farewell,  Linda,  and  do  not  be  afraid  that  1 will 
forget  either  your  face  or  your  kindness.  All  right.” 

In  another  minute  the  coach  rattled  on,  and,  on 
glancing  back,  I saw  Mr.  Stump  and  his  acolyte 
still  standing  where  I left  them,  looking  hopelessly 
after  their  intended  prize  and  probable  victim. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

I reached  London.  My  temporary  association 
with  the  beautiful  wanderer  did  me  both  harm  and 
good.  The  recollection  of  her  innocent  features — 
the  uneasy  conjectures  as  to  her  probable  fate 
hereafter,  occupied  my  heart — pressed  upon  me  like 
a nightmare,  and  caused  me  to  waste  a great  deal  of 
thought  and  spend  a great  deal  of  time,  which 
according  to  the  wise  ways  of  the  world,  might 
have  been  more  profitably  employed.  I thought 
the  impressions  would  wear  out  but  they  did  not. 
Probably  they  would  have  done  so,  were  I less 
imaginative  in  temperament,  or  had  I been  able  at 
once  to  engage  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  life.  But, 
alas!  I had  fled  from  poverty  in  Dublin  to  sink 
deeper  into  it  in  Loudon.  I had  few  introduc- 
tions— no  connexion.  Art  and  artists  were  a 
drug  in  the  market,  except  among  the  few ; there 
were  no  commissions — at  least  for  me,  and,  at 
last,  in  sheer  disgust  at  my  many  disappointments, 
I reckoned  over  my  little  hoard,  sighed  at  the  sum 
total,  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  and  began 
to  paint  a picture. 

“I  will  do  my  best,”  said  I;  “I  will  exhibit 
at  the  coming  show,  and  if  I fail — why  then  for  a 
musket,  a knapsack,  and  a soldier’s  life.  Longer 
to  live  thus  is  impossible.” 

Linda’s  face  haunted  me  like  a vision — a vision 
softened  and  refined  into  spirituality  by  sentiment 
and  romance.  I chose  her  as  my  subject;  in  fact, 
1 had  no  choice,  for  turn  where  I would,  she  was 
before  me,  and  now  the  brightest  days  of  my  life 
were  those  in  which  I went  to_  the  post-ofiice  to 
ask  after  a letter — which  never  came.  I painted 
on,  however,  pausing  at  every  touch,  trembling  at 
every  line,  lest  they  should  fail  to  convey  the  im- 
pression of  ineffable  purity  and  grace  which  1 
intended  to  express.  It  was  finished  at  last — a 
labour  of  love;  it  was  like  her,  too;  a tolerable 
resemblance;  but  still  inferior.  The  large,  liquid 
blue  eye  wanted  the  chastened  lustre  which  only 
life  can  give;  the  skin — there  was  no  tint  or  mix- 
ture of  tints  on  my  palette  to  compete  with  nature; 
no  touch  or  trick  of  art  within  my  re.'ich  to  mark 
the  hue  of  the  graceful  lip,  the  witchery  of  the 


sunny  smile,  the  intellect  of  the  noble  brow.  I did 
my  best,  how'ever,  and  I could  do  no  more,  and 
when  it  left  my  chamber,  for  the  walls  of  the  exhi- 
bition, I felt  as  if  a friend  had  departed.  I had 
painted  her  as  I remembered  her  sitting  on  the 
wayside,  waiting  my  approach  in  order  to  warn 
me.  Her  bonnet  was  thrown  from  her  head,  her 
cloak  from  her  shoulders,  and  all  the  adjuncts 
were  treated  with  equal  simplicity.  The  name 
given  to  it  in  the  catalogue  was  “ Linda.” 

When  the  exhibition  opened  I was  laid  on  my 
bed.  Privation,  disappointment,  and  confinement, 
were  doing  their  ordinary  work — fevering  the 
pulse,  relaxing  the  nerves,  and  lowering  and  de- 
pressing every  faculty  of  life.  It  was  ten  days 
before  I rallied,  or  at  least  before  I was  able  to  drag 
myself  into  my  little  chamber,  by  courtesy  called 
my  drawing-room.  I was  poor  and  powerless, 
aud  though  the  sun  of  summer  shone  brightly  into 
my  small  chamber,  it  produced  no  reflection  of  it’s 
brightness  on  my  own  miserable  heart.  I lingered 
over  my  dry  toast  and  sickly-looking  tea;  I 
scarcely  thought  now  of  the  exhibition,  for  I had 
lost  all  faith  in  fortune.  I thought  over  home — 
the  far  away  home  by  the  broad  Shannon,  and  I 
longed  to  crawl  there  once  more,  if  it  were  only  to 
die,  and  to  rest  near  the  green  alder  bushes  which 
marked  the  site  of  my  poor  mother’s  grave.  As 
my  landlady  came  hastily  in  and  presented  me  a 
card,  I turned  aside  to  hide  the  tears  which  were 
rolling  unregarded  down  my  meagre  cheeks.  I 
looked  at  the  card. 

“ ‘ Sir  William  B .’  Is  this  for  me,  Mrs. 

Green  ?” 

“ It  is,  sir;  the  gentleman  has  come  about  that 
picture.  May-be  he  intends  to  buy  it ; who  knows; 
I’m  sure  I hope  he  does ; he  couldn’t  do  better, 
for  it  is  a beauty.  Don't  be  mealy-mouthed  about 
it,  sir,  and  let  it  go  too  cheap.  It’s  worth  five 
pounds  if  it’s  worth  a penny.  I wish  I could  afford 
the  money  and  I’d  buy  it  myself,  just  to  encourage 
you.  Shall  I show  him  up,  sir  ?” 

“With  my  compliments,  if  you  plcase,l\Ir.s.  Green.” 

Here  was  encouragement  for  genius.  Five  pounds 
for — for  Linda! 

The  door  opened  and  Sir  William  entered.  Hov 
well  I recollect  him  at  that  moment ! Tall,  straight, 
and  aristocratic  featured,  with  the  eye  of  a clever 
man  and  the  smile  of  a good  one.  He  introduted 
his  business  at  once. 

“ I came  to  you,  Mr.  11 , about  a y»ung 

lady  with  whom  I am  gre.atly  in  love,  and  like  all 
ardent  lovers,  whom  I anxiously  desire  to  pcSsess,” 
he  said,  with  gay  good  humour.  “ I allude  to  your 
‘ Liiula;’  I was  referred  to  you  here,  as  / under- 
stood yon  were  in  delicate  health,  1 am  sorry  to 
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perceive  that  niy  iiitbnnant  spoke  the  trutli;  1 hope 
yon  are  recovering?” 

I bowed  and  said  I was. 

“ I understand  that  yonr  price  is  twenty 
guineas,”  he  went  on ; “ surely  yon  are  not  serious 
in  naming  such  a sum?” 

My  heart  fell.  I knew  that  Sir  William  was  a 
connoisseur — that  his  judgment  was  all-in-all  in 
art,  and  twenty  guineas  was  only  a reasonable  sum 
for  any  work  worth  inu-chasing  at  all.  I hesitated ; 
I suppose  I blushed ; but  1 required  money  and 
want  overawed  pride  and  sensibility. 

“ It — it  is  my  first  public  experiment,”  I stam- 
mered, “ and  I have  little  or  no  experience  in  the 
marketable  value  of  pictures;  if,  however,  you — 

you  should  think  it  too  much ” 

“Too  much!  Too  much!”  he  broke  in,  with 
a strong  tone  of  surprise.  “ My  good  sir,  you 
altogether  mistake  me.  Too  much  1 Why  it  is  a 
gem,  a treasure,  an  artistic  chrysalite!  I would 
not  lose  it  for  five  hundred  pounds,  although  I can 
only  afford  to  ofll’er  you  one!” 

Was  I awake?  A hundred  pounds,  and  by 
such  a judge!  I gasped  for  breath — I almost 
fainted.  Had  I been  by  myself,  I dare  say,  in  my 
weakened  state,  I would  have  wept  like  a child. 
As  it  was,  I was  too  much  confused  and  over- 
powered to  know  well  what  to  say  or  how  to  say 
it.  But  I suspect  the  good  old  man  knew  or  sus- 
pected how  the  matter  lay.  Every  thing  about 
me  betokened  poverty,  and  he  saw  that  this  sudden 
stroke  of  good  fortune  was  just  the  thing  to  pro- 
duce my  present  symptoms.  He  went  on,  therefore, 
gently. 

“ As  silence  gives  consent,”  he  said,  “ I suppose 
I may  consider  ow  first  bargain  concluded.  There 
is  a draft  for  the  money,  and  I sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  your  merited  success,  for  every  one  is 
speaking  of  and  looking  at  your  picture.  And 
now  do  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I ask  you  a 
little  about  your  health,  and,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  about  your  prospects  too.” 

This  perfect  gentleman — friendly  without  being 
familiar,  and  inquisitive  without  being  curious — 
at  once  established  a relationship  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  between  us.  He  talked  to  me  of  my 
health,  then  of  my  intentions,  my  wishes,  my  pros- 
pects. He  gave  me  his  opinion,  his  advice,  and 
finally  he  insisted  on  taking  me  with  him  to  his 
Richmond  villa  for  change  of  air. 

“Xo  refusal,  ray  young  friend,”  he  said,  in 
answer  to  my  natural  hesitation;  “remember  that 
I have  a sort  of  property  in  you — the  property  of 
art.  It  is  my  business  to  look  after  your  health, 
and  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I want 
more  pictures  painted,  and  so  do  many  of  my 


friends.  Good  health  is  the  provocative  of  ima- 
gination, and  although  an  invalid  may  conceive  a 
good  subject  he  can  never  realize  his  conceptions. 
Besides,  I want  you  to  study  my  Guidos ; I flatter 
myself  you  will  profit  by  them.” 

What  could  I say  to  such  an  invitation  as  this  ? I 
went,  was  treated  as  a friend,  introduced  to  his 
friends,  returned  to  London  in  rude  health,  and  with 
eight  hundred  pounds  worth  of  commissions  in  my 
pocket!  From  that  day  to  this  I have  prospered. 

And  Linda — she  who  had  done  so  much  for  me, 
both  as  a man  and  as  an  artist — who  had  first 
saved  my  life  and  then  made  my  fortune — what 
had  become  of  her  ? Did  I forget  her  amidst  the 
pleasures,  toils,  and  excitements  of  my  new  life  ? 
No;  I can  lay  my  hand  to  my  heart  and  honestly 
aver  that  the  first  thoughts  of  my  mind  on  awaking, 
and  the  last  when  I laid  my  head  on  its  pillow, 
were  of  her  and  of  her  fortunes.  I had,  long  after 
hope  was  dead  within  me,  gone  to  the  Post  Office, 
always  to  receive  the  same  answer  in  the  negative. 
Even  years,  three — nearly  four,  passed  away,  and 
then,  indeed,  I began  utterly  to  despair.  She  had 
died,  perhaps,  stricken  down  by  the  hardships  inci- 
dental to  her  vagrant  profession ; or  she  had  mar- 
ried; or  she  had  fallen — but  no,  that  view  of  the 
case  was  too  repugnant  to  be  received,  and  my 
entire  faith  in  her  purity  lemained  firm  and  un- 
shaken to  the  last. 

One  evening  in  summer,  I left  my  easel  and 
strolled  into  the  crowded  streets.  I was  thinking 
of  turning  into  the  opera,  for  a chat  with  Rubiiii 
(that  greatest  of  tenors  and  pleasantest  of  com- 
panions) behind  the  scenes,  when  I was  accosted 
by  a brother  artist,  who  told  me  he  was  going  to 
the  Haymarket,  and  insisted  on  carrying  me  along 
with  him. 

“ I want  your  opinion  of  a new  ‘ great  creature,’ 
whom  Colnnui  has  caught,”  he  said;  “ I saw  and 
heard  her  at  rehearsal  to  day,  and  unless  I am 
deceived,  she  will  be  a ‘ gun’  for  the  manager.” 

“ What  is  her  line?” 

“ Melodrama.” 

“ I don’t  like  it — a sort  of  nondescript  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  fag  end  of  both.  It  is 
only  mediocrity  that  meddles  with  it  either  in 
writing  or  acting.” 

“ You’ll  change  your  opinion,  I suspect,  before 

the  night  is  over,”  he  said,  laughing.  “ P 

has  written  a part  for  her,  and  even  he — you  know 
how  he  prizes  his  own  productions — is  satisfied 
with  her  utterance  of  his  heroics.  Come  along. 
If  yon  behave  discreetly,  you  shall  paint  her  to- 
morrow.” 

1 yielded,  rather  to  please  him  than  niyself. 
Wc  seated  ourselves  in  the  front  row  of  a box  on 
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the  right  within  three  or  four  of  the  stage.  The 
first  piece  was  a vaudeville — one  of  the  slight, 
pleasant  structures  for  which  then  as  now  that 
theatre  was  celebrated — and  then  came  a pause. 
“ Now  for  it,”  said  my  friend,  as  the  curtain  drew 
up  and  discovered  a group  of  peasants — the  melo- 
dramatist’s  stock  in  trade — meny  making  and  pre- 
paring to  receive  their  ‘ queen,’  the  heroine  of  the 
night.  They  commenced  singiug,  dnd  as  they  ended, 
the  refrain  was  taken  up  by  a female  voice  from 
behind  the  scenes,  so  rich,  so  mellow,  so  deliciously 
toned  and  full  of  bird-like  melody,  that  every  one 
held  their  breath  lest  a single  note  should  be  lost. 
It  ended,  and  bounding  in  among  her  companions, 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  formed  and  spiritual 
looking  creatures  that  ever  moved  an  audience, 
was  on  the  stage.  Her  song  had  secured  her  a 
good  reception — her  appearance  decided  it.  Peal 
after  peal  shook  the  house,  aud  there  she  stood, 
blushing,  curtseying,  and  smiling,  but  still  self- 
possessed.  1 did  not  utter  a word  or  give  a single 
token  of  applause;  I could  not;  but  I held  my 
breath,  dreading  yet  longing  to  catch  the  first 
accents  of  her  speaking  voice. 

“ Well,  what  do  you  think  now?”  said  my 
friend. 

“ Hush  I Do  not  ask  me.  Let  us  listen.” 

“ I thought  so,”  replied  he,  mistaking  the  cause 
of  my  emotion. 

She  spoke — a few  simple  words  only  at  first 
of  thanks  to  her  friends — and  then  properly  com- 
menced the  business  of  the  piece.  But  I heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  thought  of  nothing  but  her. 
At  length  she  left  the  stage,  and  my  friend  turned 
to  me  exultant. 

“Am  I not  a true  critic?  Is  she  not  exqui- 
site?’’ I looked  at  him,  and  said,  without  attend- 
ing to  his  questions: — “ I cannot  be  deceived;  yet 
how  altered  she  is.” 

“Then  you  have  seen  her  before,  have  you? 
Where?  Let  us  hear  her  antecedents.” 

This  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I bungled  out 
something  between  an  apology  and  an  explana- 
tion, which  my  friend  received  without  any  other 
comment  than  a smile.  He  saw  I knew  more 
than  I choose  to  say,  but  courtesy  kept  him  silent. 

Again  she  entered  from  the  side  opposite  to 
where  I sat.  In  crossing  the  stage  she  looked 
around  the  house  and  her  eye  lighted  on  me.  I 
saw  it  did  — I felt  it  did — there  was  no  mistaking 
it.  Her  cheek  flushed  and  her  eye  brightened  ; 
her  voice  was  tremulous  for  a moment  or  two,  and 
then  she  seemed  doubly  inspired.  As  the  thun- 
ders of  approbation  cheered  her  on,  still  her  eye 
turned  to  me,  and  now  and  then  a gentle  smile 
“ ripjded  ” over  her  countenance.  Ah!  yes — it 


was  no  vision  this  time.  The  long  lost  Linda 
was  before  me;  and,  so  soon  as  my  emotion  per- 
mitted me  to  move,  I left  the  box  and  hastened  to 
the  stage  door.  I sent  in  my  card;  she  was  in 
her  dressing-room,  and  in  a short  time  her  maid 
came  to  me  and  handed  me  a note.  It  was  sealed 
with  a seal  bearing  my  own  initials,  and  ran  thus: 

“ To-morrow  at  twelve,  but  not  here.  Do  not 
ask  it. — Linda.” 

I returned  home.  How  I passed  the  night  I 
know  not.  At  twelve  I was  at  the  door  of  her 
hotel.  Orders  had  been  given  for  my  admission, 
and  I was  at  once  ushered  up.  She  met  me 
with  an  open  hand  and  a smile  as  open,  without 
prudery,  without  afl’ectation,  but  with  a modest 
dignity  and  self-appreciation,  for  which  I thanked 
her  more  than  all. 

“ My  triumph  was  completed,”  she  said,  “ last 
night,  when  I saw  you.  I lost  poor  George  the 
third  month  after  you  aud  I first  met  and  parted, 
by  fever,  and  since  then  I have  ever  regarded  you 
as  one  would  supply  his  place  if  I asked  your  aid. 
But  that  I would  not — could  not  do ; the  world  is 
unkind  and  my  motives  might  be  mistaken  or  mis- 
construed. I chose  i-ather  to  depend  upon  myself, 
and  although  I heard  of  your  success,  I refrained 
from  all  communication  until  I had  really  made 
myself  worthy  of  your  regard.  I have  worked 
hard  for  years;  beginning  at — at  the  foot-lights, 
in  theatrical  phrase,  and  ending  in  the  Green-room. 
I have  conquered  difficulty  without  losing  character 
in  the  struggle,  aud  now  my  toils  are  over,  my 
trials  past,  aud  I am  happy,  oh!  so  happy!” 

She  could  not  hold  out ; the  woman  overcame 
her,  aud  throwing  herself  back  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands  she  burst  into  tears. 

Need  I tell  the  sequel  of  all  this?  Need  I say 
that  another  moment  found  me  at  her  feet — by 
her  side — and  that  within  the  hour  we  were  bound 
to  each  other  strongly  as  loving  hearts  aud  honest 
intentions  could  chain  us  ? I trust  not. 

One  thing,  however,  is  necessary  to  be  said  to 
my  theatrical  readers.  It  will  bo  of  no  use  to 
look  to  biogi'a])hical  notices  of  actresses  for  my 
wife’s  career.  Her  country  practice  was  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  her  first  appearance  in  London 
was  her  last.  The  manager  lost  his  “gun”  aud  I 
found  a treasure,  which  I did  not  choose  to  exhibit 
to  the  world,  except  in  a picture. 
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^3iinr  JHauirr. 

(an  incident  on  the  noke.) 

Oh  ! the  boatmen  went  down 
Tlie  brown  river  a-rowing, 

And  an  old  man  stood  near, 

In  a meadow  a-mowing; 

A child  at  his  feet  lay, — 

The  poor  man’s  pale  lily, 

AVrapp’d  up  in  his  bare  vest, 

I’rom  water-winds  chilly : 

And  she  look’d  at  the  boat. 

And  the  brown  river  flowing, 
AVhilst  on  went  the  old  man 
A-mowing  a-mowing. 

Swan-like  the  boat  went. 
Mounting  the  swellmgs, 

On  towards  the  steep  walls 
Of  grandeur’s  high  dwellings 
Till  moored  on  the  dark  sand. 

Its  white  form  staining. 

It  drooped  on  the  dry  land. 

Like  maiden  down  leaning. 

The  beeches  swung  out 
Their  soft  censers  to  heaven, 
Sending  oceans  of  odour 
Afloat  through  the  even. 

And  sweet  was  the  sunset. 

With  bright  blushes  glowing, 

And  the  ‘tpalelily”  slept 
Whilst  the  old  man  was  mowing. 

• « « * « 

’Twas  nightfall,  but  rosy 
The  West  clouds  were  buniing, 
\ATien  over  the  old  Nore 
The  boat  was  returning; 

The  water-hen,  startled. 

Flew  wildly  before  it. 

And  the  shadow  was  sable, 

Uoira  the  wave  as  it  bore  it. 

Nor  far  went  the  bark, 

In  the  falling  gloom  sailing. 

When  hark ! they  could  hear 
A faint  infant-voice  wailing. 

And  they  bent  to  their  seats. 

In  the  might  of  their  rowing  : 

“ I'or  God’s  sake,  steer  straight 
AVhere  the  old  man  was  mowing !” 

Ah ! there  on  the  bank 
The  poor  infant  was  sitting, 

And  the  bat  and  the  beetle 
Above  her  head  flitting ; 

The  pale-puny  lily  !— 

The  old  man’s  lone  daughter ! 

He  had  fall’n — he  was  drowned 
In  the  merciless  water ! 

And  her  wild  voice,  the  weakling 
Wailed  down  to  the  billow. 

Whilst  big  tears  were  seeking 
His  weed-woven  pillow ; 

She  cried  for  no  aid. 

For  this  deed  of  Death's  doing — 


She  knew  not  the  dci)th 
Of  her  hopes  utter  ruin  ; 

And  each  man  stepp’d  ashore. 

With  the  wet  face  of  woman ; 

And  the  corse  from  the  cold  wave 
Was  gently  exhumen. 

It  was  placed  in  the  boat. 

And  the  child  sitting  near  it! 

What  a sight ! The  poor  men 
Could  not  see  it,  and  bear  it ! 

They  took  in  his  scythe 
With  a sigh,  and  they  going ; 

God  of  mercy ! an  hour  gone 
The  dead  man  was  mowing ! 

The  Kilkenny  M.vn. 


iCjit  Smprainjitu  (gittrillcra. 

A MEXICAN  ADVENTURE. 

When  the  star  spangled  banner  first  spread  it's 
folds  to  the  breeze  on  the  soil  where  Montezuma 
had  reigned,  and  Cortez  governed,  it  so  chanced 
that  I was  on  a visit  at  one  of  the  haciendas  de 
ganados — large  cattle  fitrms — of  the  excellent  Don 
Bernardo  O’Donoju,  a collateral  relative  of  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  who  had  shared  the  government 
with  Iturbide  in  1821-2.  I presume  I need 
scarcely  inform  my  readers,  that  the  great  Mexican 
table  land,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras into  two  distinct  branches,  one  diverging 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  north-west, 
and  M'hich  consequently  form  the  declivities  of  an 
elevated  platform — are  remarkable  for  great  variety 
of  climate,  and  for  equal  variety  of  produce.  It 
was  on  that  central  elevation  of  the  plateau,  called 
the  tierra  templada,  (temperate  country,')  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  low  hot  country,  tierra 
caliente,  and  the  higher  and  colder  districts,  tierra 
fria,  that  Don  Bernardo’s  residence  was  situated; 
although  part  of  his  extensive  property  was  still 
sufficiently  convenient  to  the  warmer  regions,  to 
permit  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  cofice,  and  sugar, 
with  success,  as  well  as  of  the  banana,  manioc,  shad- 
dock, and  many  another  fruit  of  tropical  delicacy. 

With  a good  deal  of  the  hauteim  of  the  old 
Spanish  blood,  Don  Bernardo  had  a spice  of  the 
Celt  in  him  after  all.  If  he  was  proud  of  himself, 
of  his  birth,  and  of  his  possessions,  he  was  equally 
remarkable  for  the  generous  and  hospitable  distri- 
bution of  his  wealth,  and  although  his  temper  was 
always  sufficiently  near  him  to  be  easily  provoked, 
his  fury  generally  expended  itself  in  woi’ds,  and 
he  seldom  followed  a rash  saying  by  a harsh  act, 
or  suftered  his  sense  of  temporary  injury  or  insult, 
to  hiu’ry  him  into  anything  unbecoming  or  unjust. 
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The  general  residence  of  Don  Bernardo  was  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  there  I liad  been 
first  introduced  to  him  by  a young  and  pleasant 
relative  of  his,  Luiz  Guerrero,  to  whom  I had  been 
civil  in  Loudon,  and  who  now  repaid  my  civility, 
not  only  by  personal  attentions,  but  by  very  essen- 
tially assisting  me  in  settling  the  affair  that  had 
brought  me  so  far  from  home,  by  means  of  his  own 
and  his  relative’s  influence  and  local  knowledge. 
During  the  progress  of  the  transaction — which  in- 
volved a considerable  sum,  and  was  of  a good  deal 
of  consequence,  not  alone  to  me  as  a junior  partner 
but  to  the  mercantile  house  to  which  I belonged — 
I became  very  intimate  in  Don  Bernardo’s  family. 
He  was  a widower,  and  his  house  was  kept  for  him 
by  two  female  relatives,  his  daughter  Julietta,  and 
the  sister  of  Luiz,  Catarina  Guerrero,  who  seemed 
almost  as  dear  to  the  old  man  as  his  own  child. 
I am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I followed  his  lead, 
and  very  soon  learned  to  look  upon  the  lively  and 
beautiful  Tina,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  with 
something  more  and  warmer  than  a friendly  eye. 
It  so  chanced,  moreover',  that  early  in  my  present 
visit  to  Don  Bernardo’s  country  residence,  which 
he  had  removed  to  from  the  city  during  the  hot 
weather,  I had  been  enabled  to  do  the  beautiful 
girl  a piece  of  service  at  some  little  risk  to  myself. 
It  was  this: — Among  other  means  of  passing  the 
time  pleasantly,  it  was  proposed  to  us  one  morning 
at  breakfast  by  “ the  Don,”  as  he  was  called,  to 
set  out  for  the  upland  country,  and  see  some  of  the 
wild  cattle  caught  and  caged — as  on  that  day  a 
number  were  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  fatten- 
ing and  sale.  No  sooner  said  than  done ; the  mules 
and  mustangs  were  ordered ; a basket  of  pro^^sions 
sent  forward,  as  a protection  against  hunger,  under 
tlie  charge  of  old  Dingo,  the  zaviho,  (half  Indian, 
half  negro,  that  is,)  the  word  of  command  “ Ade- 
lanti!”  (forward)  was  given,  and  off  we  set.  Our 
journey  was  pleasant  enough,  as  the  ascent  was 
gradual,  and  we  travelled  along  the  perfumed  banks 
of  a bright  stream,  fringed  with  cactus,  cork-tree, 
and  willow,  while  huge  lilies  projected  their  broad 
leaves,  and  gong  like  flowers  into  the  water,  and 
fifty  other  gigantic  aquatic  plants  sent  their  stems 
up  straight  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  and 
formed  a resting  place  for  myri.ads  of  bright  w’inged 
flies  and  insects.  At  length,  after  leaving  the  river 
and  coaxing  our  way  through  a dense  belt  of  jun- 
gle, or  “ chap])arcl,”  as  it  is  termed,  formed  prin- 
cipally of  aloe,  cactus,  and  mcz(putc,  (the  thorny 
acacia,)  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  wild  and  wide 
prairie,  over  which  roamed  hundreds  of  wild  fierce 
looking  cattle,  now  in  evident  commotion,  as  the 
sport  or  business  of  the  day  hail  already  begun. 
-Mounted  on  small,  fiery  mustangs,  and  clad  in  (he 


picturesque  costume  of  their  calling — high,  conical 
hats,  bright  leathern  calzoneros,  huge  gilt  spurs, 
and  gaudily  ornamented  saddle  cloths — half  a 
dozen  of  vaqueros,  or  herdsmen,  were  engaged  in 
lassoing  bulls,  or  driving  them,  when  tamed  by  a 
fall  or  two,  towards  the  “ corral”  in  which  they 
were  to  be  kejit.  This  corral  stood  at  the  further 
end  of  the  prairie,  and  was  simply  a rancho, 
or  cottage,  surrounded  by  a rude  wooden  wall, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  leaving  a space  sufficient 
for  sheds,  and  soforth,  between  the  dwelling  and 
the  palisade.  This  corral  was  to  be  our  destina- 
tion, and  thither  our  party  proceeded.  On  our 
way  it  happened  that  Catarina  and  I lingered  a 
little  behind  the  others,  as  her  overfed  mule  was 
puffed  and  tired,  and  in  order  to  breathe  him,  we 
stopped  to  look  at  the  dexterity  of  a young  fellow, 
a vaquero,  who  had  singled  out  a magnificent  dun- 
sided  bull,  turned  him  from  the  herd,  and  prepared 
to  lasso  him.  On  dashed  the  bull  in  a direction 
parallel  to  where  we  were,  and  on  dashed  the 
vaquero  after  him.  As  the  beast  came  nearly 
abreast  of  us,  the  cord  was  thrown,  the  noose 
caught  both  his  horns,  the  vaquero  wheeled  about 
and  galloped  off  at  a tangent,  the  cord  ran  out, 
and  when  it  did,  the  sudden  check  or  jerk  brought 
the  flying  animal  first  to  his  haunches,  and  then  to 
his  side,  with  a violent  fall.  In  a moment,  how- 
ever, he  was  again  on  his  feet;  the  cord  had 
snapped,  and  while  the  herdsman  was  preparing 
another,  the  infuriated  beast  observed  us  and  made 
a rush  towards  where  we  were.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  to  avoid  him,  but  the  tired  and 
plethoric  mule  of  Catarina  refused  to  stir.  Words, 
strokes,  exertions,  all  were  vain — there  the  stuj)id 
obstinate  beast  stood  stock  still,  full  in  the  path 
of  the  coming  danger.  It  was  a moment  to  me  of 
teri'iblc  agitation,  and  without  very  well  knowing 
what  I was  about,  I turned  my  poor  little  mustang 
full  front  to  the  bull,  covering  the  terror  struck 
girl,  and  with  a sort  of  visionary  hope  that  my 
appearance  and  shouts  would  cause  the  animal  to 
pause.  It  was  an  idle  hojie,  as  I very  soon  found, 
for  in  another  moment,  the  beasts  horns  were  in 
the  chest  of  my  unfortunate  steed,  and  we  were 
both  rolling  on  the  ground,  while  Catarina’s  mule, 
now  taking  fright,  galloped  off  towards  the  corral. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  vaquero  had  galloped 
up  to  my  assistance,  and  his  comrade  also,  and  by 
a dextorous  use  of  the  lariat,  they  so  fettered  the 
animal  as  to  control  his  movements  effectually,  and 
in  another  moment  he  lay  sprawling  on  the  grass, 
while  1 ))icked  myself  up  as  1 best  might,  and 
without  either  wound  or  contusion,  retreated  after 
my  fair  friend,  to  bo  rewarded  (as  I was)  by  her 
smiles  and  tears,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  and 
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('oiigiatiilations  of  lior  friends  for  my  daring  in  her 
defence. 

Tins  little  adventure  brought  the  gentle,  light- 
hearted Tina  and  I more  closely  together.  From 
that  day  forward  we  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  ; and,  althougli  as  yet  I had  not  actually 
uttered  the  words  “ //o  te  amo,’'  I began  to  feel  that 
1 shouhl  very  much  like  to  do  so,  whenever  a con- 
venient opportunity  offered.  Another  adventure,  of 
a nature  entirely  different  from  the  last,  and  more 
prolonged  and  complicated,  united  us  still  more 
closely,  and  gave  a touch  of  romance,  as  well  as  of 
danger  to  our  attachment.  It  happened  thus : al- 
though we  were  all  aware  that  war  with  the  states 
tvas  resolved  upon,  nay,  had  already  commenced, 
still,  at  first,  it  did  not  seem  to  impress  itself  very 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  any  one.  People  thought, 

1 fancy,  that  matters  would  be  compromised,  or 
that  the  Yankee  troops  would  be  beaten  ; at  all 
events,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  indifference  e.xhibitcd  about  so  serious  an 
affair  as  an  invasion,  and  Don  Bernardo,  amongst 
the  rest,  “ pish’d  ’ and  pooh'd”  a good  deal,  -n  hen 
talking  over  the  matter,  and,  meanwhile,  lived  on 
as  pleasantly,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends 
in  his  luxurious  hacienda,  as  if  wars,  or  rumours  of 

war,  had  never  breathed  their  sulphurous  breath 
over  the  crest  of  the  Andes  or  the  spurs  of  the  Ori- 
zava.  Among  other  hospitable  and  kindly  customs, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Don  to  celebrate  his  own 
birthday,  and  the  natal,  days  of  all  his  immediate 
relatives ; and,  accordingly,  on  a very  splendid 
summer’s  afternoon,  a tolerably  large  party  assem- 
bled to  wish  the  ffiir  Julietta  “ many  happy  returns 
of  the  day,”  and  to  drink  her  health  in  her  father’s 
sparkling  champagne,  after  a sumptuous  dinner,  in 
which  the  dishes  outnumbered  the  guests.  There 

was,  first,  the  rich  turtle  soup,  flavored  by  the  de- 
licious aguacate,  to  give  it  a zest  which  it  scarcely 
wanted,  succeeded  by  fish  dressed  in  all  manner  of 
fantastic  ways ; and  then  came  the  famous  ‘puchero,’ 
(that  true  Mexican  dish.)  a sort  of  olla,  in  which 
ham,  beef,  fowl,  rabbit,  cabbage,  peas,  callibash, 
cheese,  carrot,  and  heaven  knows  what  else,  were  all 
so  judiciously  mixed  as  to  make  up  a most  insinu- 
ating compound.  Then  there  was  the  glorious 
gniana  steak — the  greatest  of  dainties,  though  cut 
from  a lizard — and  ortolan  and  Moctezuma  pies, 
and  gidsado  de  pato,  and  mole  and  rilleno,  and  a 
dozen  other  dishes  as  hot  as  pepper  and  spice  could 
make  them  ; but  all  giving  an  absolute  relish  for 
the  cool  fruits,  and  cooller  wines  which  came  after 
them.  The  grape,  the  orange,  the  cherimolla,  the 
lime,  the  pine,  the  granadilla,  flanked  by  the  claret, 
the  madeira,  the  champagne,  the  sauterne,  the 
Ximenes,  the  chambertin ; and  all  this  followed  by 


aromatic  cofi'ee,  and  etpially  aromatic  cigars  for 
those  who  wished  them.  'I'lien  came  the  adjourn- 
ment to  the  cool  sala,  with  its  walls  of  delicate 
green,  contrasting  well  with  the  gilded  frames  of 
the  pictures,  and  its  bright  candelabra,  girandoles, 
and  brighter  wealth  of  miri-ors  and  chrystal  vases, 
tilled  with  flowers ; while  an  impromptu  band, 
formed  on  the  moment,  of  a harp,  a flute,  a man- 
dolin, struck  up  the  fandango,  and,  in  an  instant, 
every  limb  was  in  motion. 

All  this  was  very  delicious,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  bad  not  a storm  promised  to  follow  it. 
But  so  it  was.  The  bright  moon  had  risen  on  our 
sports,  and  was  now  beaming  full  in  upon  us 
through  the  open  casement,  when,  of  a sudden, 
several  forms  of  men  were  seen  to  dash  across  the 
esplanade,  and  enter  the  verandah  which  led  to  the 
hall-door.  In  a moment  Don  Bernardo  had  quitted 
the  sala,  and,  in  an  other,  Luiz,  I,  and  the  other 
male  guests,  were  sent  for  to  another  room,  leaving 
our  female  friends  to  bear  their  suspense  as  they  best 
could.  We  found  the  Don  suiTounded  by  a very 
warlike  but  a very  curious  group.  Immediately 
before  him  stood  the  leader,  the  capitano  of  the 
baud,  a fine  swarthy  looking  fellow,  towering  above 
six  feet,  and  looking  as  picturesque  and  ferocious 
as  black  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustache,  seconded 
by  a sort  of  half  theatric,  half  military,  costume 
could  make  him.  lie  wore  a jacket  of  green  and 
gold,  a green  sash,  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  daggers ; 
his  sombrero  had  a band  of  green  silk  with  gold 
fi  inge  and  tassels  of  bullion,  while  his  calzonero  was 
bright  red  ; and,  in  his  brown  muscular  hand,  he 
grasped  the  barrel  of  a rifle  with  a confidence  that 
argued  practice.  The  other  ingredients  of  the  gi’oup 
were  altogether  inferior,  except  one  or  tw’o,  merely 
rancheros,  (peasants)  half  armed,  with  a sprinkling 
of  Zamboes  and  Mestizoes  among  them  ; but  all 
provided  with  either  rifles  or  escopettes,  a weapon 
half  carbine,  half  musket.  Don  Bernardo  looked 
gloomily  on  the  group  as  he  introduced  to  us  the 
leader. 

“ This,  gentlemen,  is  my  friend,  el  capitano  Juan 
Coledo,”  he  said ; “ he  brings  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence. The  enemy  are  on  the  advance,  and  detached 
parties  are  scouring  and  harassing  the  country.  He 
has  had  a brush  with  one  of  them  this  morning, 
and,  as  they  may  be  expected  in  this  direction,  he 
has  called  to  warn  me  of  their  approach.” 

“ And  to  offer  my  services,  Don  Bernai'do,”  said 
the  Guerilla  Capitano,  for  such  he  was,  with  a bow. 

“ How  near  are  they  ?”  demanded  one. 

“ In  what  force  ?”  asked  another. 

“ I cannot  say  what  distance  they  may  be  off  at 
present,”  replied  the  Captain,  “ as  they  were  too 
strong  for  me,  and  I took  to  the  cross  country,  after 
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losing  seven  men  in  the  affair  ; my  scouts,  however, 
tell  me  that  this  is  their  direction  ; and,  although 
they  may  halt  for  the  night,  they  will  be  certain  to 
be  here  early  to-morrow.” 

“ And  their  numbers  ?” 

“ We  skirmished  with  a party  of  eighty  ; they 
may  be  reinforced  by  this.” 

“ Is  their  conduct  bad  ?”  demanded  Luiz. 

“ Um  I they  rob  where  they  can,  and  murder  a 
little,  of  course,”  replied  Juan ; “ they  are  ‘foragers,’ 
Senor,  and,  in  looking  for  cattle,  they  are  not  pai’- 
ticular  in  sparing  anything  else  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Corambo ! 1 shall  pay  them  a trifle  I owe 
them  yet,  I hope.” 

An  anxious  hour  of  consultation  ensued,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  now  melancholy  party  broke  up; 
each  master  of  a ffimily  hastening  home  in  order  to 
prepare,  as  he  best  might,  for  the  threatened  danger. 
A splendid  supper  liad  been  prepared,  but  the 
tidings  of  “el  Capitano”  had  robbed  the  gnests  of 
all  appetite ; and  the  good  things  so  liberally  provided 
ultimately  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Guerilla  chief 
and  his  folloAvers,  who  enjoyed  them  amazingly. 

When  the  house  was  cleared,  which  it  was  very 
speedily,  another  consultation  took  place.  At  first, 
Don  Bernardo  was  inclined  to  call  in  all  his  depen- 
dants, and  to  defend  his  jiroperty  to  the  last;  but 
to  this  Juan  demurred,  when  his  advice  was  asked. 

“ Beat  off  the  party  that  comes  now,”  he  said, 
“ and  you  will  have  another  upon  you  in  an  hour ; 
and,  if  you  touch  but  the  hair  of  one  of  their  heads 
in  anger,  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  make  it  an 
excuse  for  stripping  you  to  the  skin — and  taking 
the  skin  after.” 

“ Yet  the  scoundrels  ought  to  be  opposed,”  said 
the  Don,  whose  blood  was  getting  up. 

“ They  will  be  opposed,”  replied  Juan,  coolly, 
“ where  opposition  promises  to  be  useful.  It  is  my 
business  to  oppose  them,  and  to  slaughter  them  like 
dogs,  when  I can  do  so;  it  is  your  business  to 
escape  from  their  infernal  clutches  as  soon  <as  you 
can,  since  they  are  too  strong  to  bo  resisted.  I 
and  my  party  mean  to  fall  back  upon  the  Capital ; 
it  is  likely  the  forces  will  concentrate  there;  and 
we  have  received  orders  to  that  effect;  if  you  choose 
to  join  us — you  and  your  friends — I will  give  you 
the  advantage  of  my  escort,  and  you  w'ill  add  to  our 
numbers,  and  help  us  to  show  a decent  front  when 
the  hour  comes  for  doing  so.” 

“ But  my  family — the  females  ?”  suggested  the 
Don. 

“How  many?”  asked  the  Captain. 

“ Two,  besides  servants — but  the  maids  could  be 
sent  to  the  npj)er  farm.’’ 

“Just  so,”  said  Juan,  “ and  the  ladies  can  be 
provided  for  cithc)’  on  mustangs  nr  men’s  shoulders. 


It  will  be  a rough  journey,  but  we’ll  do  the  best  we 
can  for  them,  and  we  may  not  suffer  as  much  as 
others,  for  we  have  friends  on  the  way.” 

This  proposal  was  turned  over  again  and  again ; 
but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  made  on  the 
emergency,  and  it  was  finally  adopted.  Don 
Bernardo  and  Luiz  then  left  the  room  to  prepare 
the  ladies  for  this  sudden  change  in  their  destiny, 
and  the  latter  returned  in  a few  minutes  to  inform 
me  that,  although  a good  deal  frightened  at  the 
intelligence,  they  were  too  happy  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  “ Americanos”  to  be  very  dainty  as  to 
their  mode  of  doing  so. 

“ But  this  has  been  to  them  a day  of  pleasant 
fatigue,”  said  I ; “ they  will  require  rest  to  nerve 
them  for  their  trials.” 

“ Let  them  look  to  their  preparations  first,” 
suggested  the  wary  Captain,  “ and  then,  when  all 
is  clear,  they  may  snatch  an  hour  of  sleep,  if  we 
hear  nothing  to  render  their  remaining  kwake 
necessary.  The  sooner  everything  is  got  in  order 
the  better,  for  ten  minutes  may  materially  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  you  are  aware.” 

This  advice  was  too  prudent  to  be  neglected,  so 
we  both — Luiz  and  I — went  to  inform  our  friends 
of  its  rational  purport. 

We  found  them  differently  affected.  Julietta 
looked  pale  and  terified ; she  feared  for  her  father, 
for  her  friends,  for  hei’self,  and  was  almost  incapa- 
citated, by  alarm  and  apprehension,  from  taking  the 
necessary  steps.  Catarina,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
full  of  life,  spirits  and  activity.  She  at  once  entered 
into  all  our  views,  and  even  helped  us  out  with 
others  of  her  own — talked  over  the  matters  to  be 
brought  with  us — the  means  to  bring  them — the 
provisions  necessary — and,  in  short,  set  the  best  of 
us  an  example  of  coolness  and  courage,  which,  in 
so  young  and  fragile  looking  a creature,  was  both 
wonderful  and  admirable. 

“ You  are  a perfect  heroine,”  whispered  I,  as 
she  met  me  in  the  ante-sata;  “we  shall  have  you 
leading  onr  forlorn  hope,  or  rallying  our  forces  for 
a charge.” 

“ Why,  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  accompany 
us?”  inquired  she,  as  an  answer  to  my  badinage. 

“ And  wherefore  should  I not?” 

“ You  are  an  Englishman — a voyageur — and 
you  have  no  occasion  to  fear  the  Americans;  they 
are  your  friends  and  allies.” 

“Not  if  they  are  your  foes,”  said  I;  “and, 
moreover,  gentle  Catarina,  you  must  have  a poor 
opinion  of  my  courage,  or  my  character,  if  you  think 
I would  be  satisfied  to  rest  my  own  head  in  safety 
while  my  kindest  friends  were  in  hourly  peril  of 
their  lives.” 

“ Then  you  are  resolved  to  come?” 
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“ Assuredly,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
seoiiif?  you  luiudlins  a rille,  or  launching  a spear.” 

“ Hut  still,  consider — ” 

“ 1 do,”  iuterrupted  I,  more  earnestly,  and  taking 
her  hand,  “ 1 consider  that  I am  bound  by  every 
law,  human  and  divine,  not  to  desert  those  who,  1 
am  sure,  would  never  desert  me;  while  for  yourself, 
dearest  Catarina — ” 

“There — enough — not  now,*’  said  she,  blush- 
ing, yet  smiling,  and  snatching  away  her  hand,  she 
was  gone. 

Meanwliile,  our  jn-eparations  for  departure  went 
busily  on,  and  day-dawn  saw  us  ready  either  to 
fight  or  fly. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  the  kindly  hearted 
Don  Bernardo  was  to  place  the  membei’s  of  his 
household  out  of  danger,  and  next  to  save  his  pic- 
tures, which  were  valuable,  and  his  plate  which 
was  more  so.  The  women  servants  he  mounted 
on  mules  and  sent  them  away  under  the  escort  of 
old  Dingo  to  the  “ corral,”  fi'om  whence,  if  neces- 
sary, they  might  retreat  still  further  back,  protected 
by  tlie  “ vacpieros”  or  herdsmen,  a hardy  race, 
who  in  themselves  formed  a regular  troop  of  active, 
bold,  and  well  armed  men ; the  pictures  and  some 
furniture  were  packed  and  sent  with  the  women  in 
a light  waggon,  and  the  plate,  by  the  advice  of 
Juan,  was  quietly  buried  at  the  foot  of  a huge  cork 
tree,  by  the  united  exertions  of  Don  Luiz  and 
myself,  each  of  whom  took  a note-  of  the  exact 
position,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  it  again. 

When  all  was  completed,  we  sat  down  to  an 
early  breakfast,  composed  of  the  debris  of  the  feast 
of  the  former  day.  AVith  the  exception  of  Juan, 
however,  none  of  us  took  more  than  our  cup  of 
chocolate,  as  the  sudden  transition  from  peace  to 
war — from  security  to  doubt — was  too  novel  to  us 
to  be  pleasant,  and  the  natural  anxiety  engendered 
by  the  possible  danger  which  our  female  friends, 
rather  than  ourselves,  might  be  exposed  to  in  our 
long  journey,  rendered  us  still  more  unable  to  enjoy 
our  meal.  'The  Capitano  and  his  followers  had  no 
such  troublesome  feelings  to  damp  their  appetites; 
they  eat  and  drank  of  everything  set  before  them ; 
what  they  could  not  eat,  they  packed  away,  and 
what  they  could  not  carry  they  destroyed. 

At  last,  however,  all  was  en  trains  a mule  was 
brought  up  for  Julietta,  and  a spirited  little  mus- 
tang followed  it  for  Catarina;  we,  gentlemen, 
were  to  become  infantry  with  Juan  and  his  band, 
as  the  rough  mountain  roads  by  which  they  pro- 
posed to  travel,  rendered  many  horses  useless  and 
dangerous.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Don  himself  to 
use  a mule  or  a mustang,  but  the  gallant  old  man 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  fatigue,  and  throwing  the 
barrel  of  his  double-barrelled  rifle  into  the  hollow 


of  his  arm,  he  told  us  that  in  such  a cause  as  ours 
we  should  find  him  as  full  of  blood,  bone,  and 
sinew  as  the  best  of  us. 

The  day  had  now  fairly  opened,  and  while  Luiz 
took  charge  of  Julietta — indeed  I was  beginning  to 
think  that  the  verb  “ amo”  had  a particular  charm 
for  them  as  well  as  myself — I took  my  station  by 
the  bridle  rein  of  my  brave  Tina,  and  the  Don 
walked  with  Juan.  In  this  order  we  came  in 
front  of  the  warlike  but  uncouth  looking  Guerilleros 
— about  fifty  in  number,  and  after  some  prelimi- 
naiy  ordering  and  getting  into  marching  train,  all 
was  at  length  adjusted,  and  the  word  “ forward” 
was  given  and  responded  to. 

And  thus,  reader,  I commenced  my  profession  as 
a Guerillero. 


Tittrarij  /rngintiils. 

BY  MEKCUTIO. 

TALENT  AND  GENIUS. 

How  often  do  we  sec  a man  of  humble  talent,  rise 
to  eminence  while  the  man  of  genius  sinks  into  a 
state  of  mediocrity  or  terminates  his  career  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  It  is  a popular  fallacy  that 
men  of  genius  must  be  of  necessity,  irregular  in 
their  conduct.  They  have  been  compared  to 
comets,  possessing  a brilliant,  but  transient  life, 
but  nature  intended  that  they  should  have  the 
steady,  enduring,  useful  light  of  the  sun,  not  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless  by  the  fitful  and  fickle 
nature  of  their  illuminations.  It  is  by  the  well 
regulated  warmth — the  equally  ditfused  light  of 
the  sun,  that  vegetation  is  promoted,  verdure  given 
to  the  fields,  and  fruits  and  flowers  ripened  and 
expanded  into  perfection.  If  there  be  one  class 
of  mind  requiring  more  than  another,  the  exercise 
of  rigid  rules,  it  is  genius.  The  river  which,  as  it 
rolls,  thi’eatens  to  become  a torrent  and  to  inundate 
the  plain,  requires  to  be  restrained  by  an  embank- 
ment; the  splendid  Arabian  horse  that  starts  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  neighs  when  he 
hears  the  murmur  of  the  distant  battle,  must  be 
checked  by  a curb  of  steel,  and  fettered  by  a 
powerful  rein;  the  stag  which  in  its  impetuous 
flight  might  stumble  and  totter  down  a precipice, 
should  be  restrained  by  a barrier  and  confined  to 
a place  of  security.  That  is  the  most  perfect 
freedom  and  the  truest  state  of  happiness,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  laws  and  rules  of  wisdom; 
and  the  boasted  liberty  of  doing  as  we  like,  and 
gratifying  our  caprices  or  our  passions,  resembles 
the  policy  of  the  despot,  who  to  prevent  his 
slaves  from  observing  their  thraldom,  entertains 
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them  with  various  kiuds  of  amusement,  and  to 
conceal  the  base  metal  of  which  their  chains  are 
composed,  wreathes  around  them  the  roses  of  sen- 
sual delight.  It  is  profanation  to  say  that  the 
Almighty  who  has  blessed  them  with  a greater 
portion  of  intellect  than  their  fellow  men,  should 
deprive  them  of  that  grace  and  power  of  self 
control,  extended  to  persons  of  inferior  minds; 
one  has  certainly  greater  temptations  to  err  than 
the  other,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  seduced  into 
indiscretion  from  the  vividness  of  bis  imagination, 
the  vivacity  of  his  manners,  and  the  facinations 
of  his  companionable  qualities ; but  the  same 
source  of  spiritual  strength  is  open  to  him,  and 
grace  proportionate  to  his  necessities  vouchsafed, 
if  he  desire  to  profit  by  it.  The  ship  tossed  about 
upon  the  billows,  will  be  observed  if  it  carry  a 
lamp  at  its  prow;  while  another  without  one, 
though  equally  hurried  onwards  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  passes  unnoticed:  the  light  of  the 
glow  worm  directs  the  eye  to  the  dark  ground 
upon  which  it  shines;  the  white  snow  retains  and 
renders  conspicuous  the  dark  print  of  the  foot 
which  has  pressed  it,  the  brilliant  mirror  shows 
the  breath  that  has  stained  it!  So  has  it  ever 
been  with  genius;  its  defects  and  blemishes  are 
rendered  apparent  by  its  own  brilliancy,  and  those 
who  enjoy  its  moments  of  most  enchanting  wit 
and  hilarity,  are  often  found  amongst  its  severest 
critics  and  most  unpitying  detractors. 

PASSIONS, 

Rightly  viewed,  should  be  regarded  as  those 
sources  of  irritation,  disquietude,  and  self-reproach, 
which  urge  man  forward,  like  a “ pressure  from 
without,”  and  stimulate  him  to  active  exertion.  Pas- 
sions are  like  the  voices,  that  when  “the  Wander- 
ing Jew,”  stopped  in  some  cool,  calm  retreat,  for 
shade  and  refreshment,  commanded  him  to  go  on- 
ward— onward — ever — still  ever  onward.  Pas- 
sions are  like  the  prongs  of  the  trident  of  Jupiter, 
impelling  him  forward — forward,  and  forcing  him 
into  the  discharge  of  laudable  and  manly  duty. 
Like  a traveller  driven  out  upon  a dark,  tempes- 
tuous, and  rainy  night,  to  find  his  way  over 
the  desolate  heath,  he  must  move  valiantly  on- 
ward, keeping  his  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  the  stars 
that  guide  him  through  the  darkness — faith, 
hope,  and  duty!  The  being  who  is  little  tempted, 
and  knows  little  of  the  warfare  between  our  pas- 
sions and  our  consciences,  may  take  his  casein  his 
arm-chair,  live  according  to  rule,  as  if  his  move- 
ments were  regulated  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
piece  of  mechanism.  He  may  be  a respectable, 
well  conducted  member  of  society,  but  it  too 
frequently  h.appens,  that  while  he  feels  he  should  | 


not  inflict  injury  upon  his  fellow-man,  he  never 
reflects,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  good 
to  him.  The  sailor  who  has  been  tossed  upon 
the  billow,  remembers  the  stormy  night,  when  he 

“ in  dreadful  whirls  hung, 

High  on  the  broken  wave,” 

and  gladly  sends  out  the  life-boat  to  save  a brother 
in  distress.  The  poet  has  said : 

“ We  learn  in  suffering,  what  we  teach  in  song 

and  with  equal  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  none 
can  inculcate  the  lessons  of  that  which  is  good,  so 
well  as  those  who  have  felt  the  bitterness  of  evil ; 
and  no  hand  can  so  fitly  place  the  lamp,  or  raise 
the  light-house,  as  the  hand  of  him  who  escaped 
from  being  wrecked,  ’mid  the  rocks  and  sand- 
banks, against  which  he  desires  to  warn  others. 

INFLUENCE  AND  EFFECT  OF  MONEY. 

AVhat  a magical  and  transforming  power  is  pos- 
sessed by  money.  How  much  the  possession  of  it 
exalts  mental  mediocrity,  or  rather,  ensures  for  it 
respect  and  adulation;  how  much  does  the  want 
of  it  operate  against  the  fair  and  true  recognition 
of  your  abilities  and  worth.  How  disposed  a man 
is,  to  whom  you  owe  money,  and  whom  you  are 
about  to  pay,  to  smile  at  every  seemingly  witty 
thing  you  utter,  laugh  when  you  laugh,  and  laud 
you  as  a wise,  intelligent,  excellent  fellow;  but 
how  dififerent  is  the  deportment  of  him  to  whom 
you  owe  money,  and  cannot  pay  him;  morose, 
silent,  and  discontented;  he  will  not  condescend  to 
smile  or  laugh ; your  wit  is  dull,  your  expression 
of  opinion  oifeusive,  and  there  is  no  merit  in  any- 
thing yon  say  or  do ; he  thinks  the  very  opposite 
to  what  you  think,  he  looks  sulky  and  sullen  when 
you  smile,  and  abhors  the  whole  human  race,  par- 
ticularly yourself;  while  universal  benevolence  is 
excited  in  the  breast  by  the  very  appearance  of 
gold,  shining,  and  sparkling,  and  feasting  the  eyes, 
like  rich  ruddy  grapes  hanging  over  the  thirsty  lips 
of  the  Bacchanal  Never  lend  money,  you  will  lose 
your  friend ; give  it,  if  you  can  spare  it.  Never  ask 
money,  he  will  become  cold  towards  you,  think 
you  a bore,  and  soon  pass  you  by.  As  the  money 
bag  swells,  the  heart  contracts;  the  more  you  can 
serve,  the  less  will  you  do  so,  and  he  who  is  little 
disposed  to  think,  speak,  walk,  write,  rise  from  his 
bed,  or  associate  with  his  species,  unless  he  can 
make  money  by  doing  so,  will,  in  progress  of 
time,  become  so  thoroughly  selfish,  as  to  be  shunned 
by  all. 


1‘rintpfl  bv  J M.  O'Toot.F,  13,  Huwkins’  wtrt'et,  Dublin. 
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BY  THE  LATE  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Meantime  the  cattle-driver  continued  his  flight 
across  the  mountains,  with  a speed  wliich  showed 
plainly  that  lie  had  soinetliing  more  in  his  head 
than  he  had  acknowledged  to  our  hero.  He 
abated  nothing  of  his  exertions  until  he  reached 
a tastefully  decorated  gateway,  which  led  to  the 
small  but  neatly  tended  grounds  and  improving 
residence  of  Mr.  Murdo  Cox.  Having  learned 
from  the  porter  that  his  master  was  at  home,  he 
hurried  in,  and  proceeded  along  the  precisely  gra- 
velled avenue  with  the  speed  of  a man  who  has 
news  of  the  last  importance  to  communicate. 

Mr.  Murdo  Cox  (the  handsome  young  gentle- 
man who  happened  to  dine  at  Captain  Irwin’s 
table  when  Miss  Conway  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Castle  Tankard)  was  not  altogether  the 
most  disinterested  being  that  ever  trod  the  green 
vallies  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  was  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  son  of  a gentleman  farmer,  or 
“ middleman,”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bally- 
mahon,  whose  sole  possessions  consisted  in  his 
interest  in  a “ take”  or  farm,  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  variable  laud,  out  of  which 
he  was  to  found  establishments  for  the  number  of 
sons  above  specified,  and  about  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  daughters.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  may  be  well  imagined  that  Mr.  Murdo  did  not 
come  in  for  a lion’s  share  of  the  inheritance. 
Never,  however,  did  nature  take  greater  pains  to 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  fortune,  than  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Murdo  Cox.  With  all  the  sly  de- 
mureness of  Augustus  Villiers,  junior,  he  pos- 
sessed a degree  of  personal  daring  and  violence 
of  temper,  in  which  that  young  gentleman  was 
rather  strikingly  deficient.  It  must  not  for  an 
instant  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  violence  of 
character  implied  an  incapacity  of  self-government. 
No — there  never  w.as  an  instance  recorded  in 
which  Murdo  had  indulged  it,  where  it  might  not 
be  suffered  to  expend  itself  with  the  most  perfect 
safety.  Far  from  interfering  with  the  success 


of  any  designs  he  had  in  view,  it  enabled  him 
frequently  to  accomplish  his  object  in  cases  where 
intimidation  was  more  needed  than  artifice.  To 
say  that  “ Mr.  Murdo  was  one  who  would  live 
where  a fox  would  starve,”  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  rustic  neighbours,  but  a very  feeble  mode  of 
conveying  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  abilities ; 
nor  did  his  subsequent  career  fail  to  justify  the 
shrewd  anticipations  in  which  they  had  indulged 
from  his  very  childhood. 

Mr.  Murdo  Cox  had  reached  his  two-and-twen- 
tieth  summer,  when  it  occuiTcd  to  him  one  fine 
morning,  when  he  was  musing  alone  upon  the 
subject,  that  it  was  surprising  he  should  have  been 
so  long  in  the  world  without  making  a fortune. 
Accordingly,  thinking  it  high  time  to  begin,  he 
took  down  a double-barrelled  fowling  piece  which 
hung  on  the  gun-rack  in  his  father’s  parlour,  put 
in  a heavy  charge  of  swan-drops  into  one  barrel, 
and  a ball  into  the  other,  and  putting  on  a white 
felt  hat  and  cotton  velvet  shooting  jacket,  went 
out  on  the  high  road.  Here  he  began  to  roam 
about,  looking  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
for  a considerable  time  without  seeing  any  game. 
At  length  a countryman,  in  a somewhat  tattered 
frieze  coat,  was  seen  approaching  with  a spade  on 
his  shoulder. 

“ Stand!”  said  Murdo,  cocking  his  piece. 

“ What  raison,  Misther  Cox?”  exclaimed  the 
peasant. 

“ You’re  my  prisoner,”  was  the  reply. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  man’s  modesty  made  him 
unwilling  to  entrust  his  characterto  the  chances  of  a 
judicial  inquiry,  or  that  he  had  good  reason  to  fear 
it,  he  was  so  far  from  standing,  as  Mr.  Cox  de- 
sired him,  that  he  turned  and  took  to  his  heels 
with  all  the  expedition  he  could  use.  Murdo  im- 
diately  levelled  his  fowling  piece,  and  discharging 
one  barrel  so  as  to  lodge  ten  or  a dozen  of  the 
swan  di'ops  about  the  ankles  of  the  fugitive,  saw 
him  stagger  a few  paces  and  fall  on  the  road. 

“ Now,”  said  Murdo  Cox,  “ my  fortune  is 
made.” 

He  immediately  seized  the  man,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Phil  Nagle,  one  of  the  hangers-on  about 
his  father’s  house,  had  him  onveyed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Captain  Irwin,  whcre*^he  had  the  wounded 
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man  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  some  ru- 
moured offence  of  about  a dozen  years  standing. 
Murdo  then  went  quietly  home,  leaving  that  day’s 
sporting  to  do  its  work.  And  so  it  did.  The 
anti-popular  papers  had  flourishing  articles  in 
praise  of  Murdo  Cox,  Esq.,  wreathing  his  name 
with  laurels  for  his  fearless  conduct  in  apprehend- 
ing, single-handed,  a ferocious  ruffian  who  had  de- 
fied the  arm  of  the  law  for  a series  of  years. 
But  what  was  a great  deal  more  to  Murdo’s  pur- 
pose, than  the  praise  of  the  government  papers 
(which,  indeed,  he  did  not  appear  to  care  much 
about),  was  the  abnse  of  the  Liberal  journals, 
which  was  soon  heaped  upon  him  with  no  un- 
sparing pen.  “ Ah,  now,”  said  Murdo,  “ my 
fortune  is  made  beyond  all  doubt.”  The  prisoner, 
it  is  true,  was  discharged  at  the  ensuing  assizes, 
not  the  least  ground  appearing  to  suppose  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  cause  to  suspect  him  of 
having  done  anything  amiss.  Bat  the  less  cause 
there  was  for  taking  him  up,  the  more  zeal  it 
showed  on  the  part  of  Murdo  Cox  to  do  so. 
Every  one  out  of  the  democratic  party  praised 
him,  except,  indeed,  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
looking  for  a seat  on  the  magisterial  bench,  or  had 
already  obtained  it  by  similar  services.  It  was 
not,  however,  all  at  once  that  such  an  object  was 
to  be  achieved.  There  were  many  other  merito- 
rious individuals,  who  had  long  before  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  same  sort  of  fowling, 
and  who  had  not  yet  been  satisfied,  so  that  he 
must  wait  for  his  turn.  There  was  one  in  parti- 
cular who  had  shot,  more  or  less  severely,  three 
or  four  with  his  own  hand,  brought  several  to  the 
gallows,  and  sent  some  score  to  the  colonies,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  obtain  a poor  chief-constable- 
ship  of  police.  Not  that  the  authorities  at  this 
period  were  insensible  of  merit,  but  that  merit 
was  too  abundant.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Murdo  was  assured  that  his  claim  would  not  be 
forgotten. 

Accordingly,  he  went  home  as  he  had  left  it, 
but  not  to  sleep  upon  his  laurels.  The  fame  he 
had  acquired  alarmed  all  the  rival  J.P.  and  C.C. 
hunters,  and  for  the  next  few  years  the  question 
was,  who  should  aiiprcdiend,  and  convict,  and  hang, 
and  transjiort  the  greatest  number  of  offenders. 
And  here  it  was  that  Murdo  Cox  disjilayed  the 
real  superiority  of  his  genius.  Others  excelled 
him  in  the  number  of  aj)prehcnsions  and  com- 
mittals, but  Murdo’s  convictions  were  sidendid. 
Wherever  he  laid  his  hand,  sentence  was  all  but 
.sure  to  follow.  While  his  competitors  rendered 
themselves  little  better  than  ])ests  at  the  Crown 
Oflice,  Murdo  Cox  became,  from  one  assize  to 
another,  a man  of  growing  importance  and  aulho- 


rity.  It  was  an  instructive  study  to  watch  his 
countenance  and  those  of  his  rivals  in  the  crowded 
court  house;  both  parties  so  evidently  raised  above 
all  other  considerations  than  those  of  abstract 
justice;  Murdo  listening  with  a quiet  contented 
smile  to  the  expected  “ Guilty”  of  the  foreman, 
while  his  rivals,  bursting  with  envy,  whispered  to 
each  other  that  “ they  wondered  how  any  jury 
could  bring  in  such  a verdict;  that  for  their  own 
parts  they  would  not  hang  a dog  on  such  evidence.’’ 
As  to  the  old  established  magistrates  and  rich 
gentry  of  the  county,  Mimdo  soon  got  into  high 
repute  amongst  them,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
cowardly,  and  was,  in  consequence,  ever  ready  to 
thrust  himself  into  obnoxious  positions,  and  en- 
counter perils  which  had  no  attractions  for  con- 
tented fox-hunters,  who  could  afford  to  “ pay 
their  club,”  and  drink  their  bottle  of  claret  after 
dinner  in  their  own  houses.  Among  others 
(though  from  a different  motive)  Captain  Invdn’s 
house  was  always  open  to  Murdo,  and,  as  he 
was  not  troubled  with  very  delicate  notions  of 
independence,  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege.  The  Captain,  like  all  men  of  weak 
minds  and  jovial  dispositions,  could  not  well  do 
without  his  “ butt,”  on  whom  he  might  play  his 
practical  jokes  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  his 
verbal  ones  after  dinner;  and  as  Murdo  Cox  had 
no  objection  to  serve  him  in  that  humble  capacity, 
he  made  him  always  welcome  to  Castle  Tankard. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  approving  of  his 
general  conduct  or  character,  which  he  made  a sub- 
ject of  jest  amongst  Murdo’s  other  peculiarities.  The 
latter  was  contented  to  endure  all  this  in  silence, 
sipping  his  claret  from  time  to  time,  with  a paren- 
thetical “ Very  well.  Captain — go  on — go  on.  Cap- 
tain ;”  while,  at  the  same  moment,  secret  hopes  of 
a distant  day  of  vengeance  fluttered  about  his  heart ; 
and  as  ho  went  home  at  night  with  the  accumu- 
lated gall  of  the  whole  evening  rankling  in  his 
mind,  ho  soothed  his  wounded  pride  by  reflecting 
that,  if  he  were  only  prudent  and  persevering,  it 
would  yet  be  in  his  power  to  extort  a groan 
of  anguish  for  every  laugh  which  his  confidant  old 
host  had  raised  against  him. 

To  this  design  the  character  of  the  latter  offered 
but  too  many  facilities.  His  house  was  a common 
rendezvous  for  all  the  bachelors,  aspirants 

to  office,  chief  constables  of  police,  decayed  good 
fellows,  whom  a too  frequent  reiietition  of  the 
process  of  legal  whitewashing  had  bereft  of  all 
init  their  good  humour,  and  other  individuals  of 
that  class,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  seen  at  the 
tables  of  their  neighbours,  without  deeming  it 
nccess.ary  to  spread  their  own  in  their  turn. 
Indolent  and  social,  Mr.  Irwin  preferred  the  tiom- 
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paiiy  of  such  persons  to  that  of  people  on  his  own 
level,  whose  society  it  w'ould  cost  him  some  exer- 
tion to  maintain,  and  whom  he  could  not  collect 
around  him  at  a moment's  notice  whenever  it 
suited  his  inclination.  Murdo  Cox,  likewise,  soon 
began  to  render  himself  useful  to  Mr.  Irwin  in 
various  ways,  acting  sm  a kind  of  supernumerary 
stew'ard  and  land-agent,  serving  ejectments  and 
performing  all  the  harsher  offices  which  Mr.  Irwin 
felt  it  necessary  to  put  in  operation  against  slothful 
or  refractory  tenants.  Thus  they  proceeded — 
Irwin  ridiculing  and  making  use  of  him,  and 
Murdo  swallowing  his  patron’s  jokes  and  his 
w'ine  together,  and  keeping  his  resentment  closely 
sheathed  until  the  time  should  arrive  when  it  might 
be  laid  bare  with  safety. 

At  length  the  services  and  zeal  of  our  aspirant 
in  the  cause  of  good  government  met  with  the 
reward  he  looked  for.  The  name  of  Murdo  Cox, 
Esq.,  appeared  at  full  length  on  the  revised  list 
of  magistrates,  and  now  that  meritorious  person 
set  himself  down  to  establish  his  fortune  in 
reality.  He  took  a handsome  house  and  exten- 
sive farm  on  a long  lease,  a step  which  astonished 
every  one  except  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
means  by  which,  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  a needy  J.P. 
can  manage  to  work  a tenement,  which  in  other 
hands  w'ould  demand  the  outlay  of  a very  consi- 
derable capital.  But  the  crafty  Murdo  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about. 

His  first  step  was  to  send  to  the  tradesmen 
and  labouring  men  who  dwelt  in  the  surrounding 
cottages,  ordering  men,  horses,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  to  such  an  amount  as  he  considered 
requisite.  As  Murdo  had  not  the  reputation  of 
possessing  much  ready  money,  and  his  bond  was 
not  exactly  as  good  as  gold,  a general  reluctance 
was  manifested  to  furnish  the  work  he  required. 
The  men  and  horses  staid  at  home,  and  the  smith 
and  the  carpenter  kept  their  labour  and  their 
materials  for  those  who,  they  supposed,  would  be 
more  likely  to  pay  for  both  than  Mr.  Murdo  Cox. 
That  gentleman  made  no  remark  at  the  time,  but 
before  the  next  assizes  had  passed  by,  his  humble 
neighbours  began  to  have  a clearer  idea  of  their 
position.  There  were  so  many  committals,  and 
transportations,  and  legal  annoyances  of  a minor 
sort,  that  even  the  most  innocent  began  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  better  for  them  give  a few 
day’s  work  for  nothing  to  Mr.  Cox,  than  run  the 
risk  of  spending  half  a year  within  the  walls  of 
the  county  gaol,  besides  encountering  all  the  lesser 
inflictions  which  a person  armed  with  all  the  power 
which  a commission  of  the  peace  can  give,  can  at 
any  time  lay  upon  a cottager  who  has  the  ill  luck 
to  displease  him. 


“ The  ungrateful  rascals  I”  said  Murdo,  “ I 
leave  them  their  liberty  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  and  they  refuse  me  a day's  work  when 
I ask  it  from  them.” 

However,  it  was  merely  that  the  people  did  not 
understand  him,  for  as  soon  as  they  plainly  saw 
what  the  consequences  were  to  be,  the  poorest 
man  in  his  neighbourhood  was  ever  ready  to  give 
him  a day’s  work  or  more  when  he  desired  it,  and 
never  dream  of  looking  for  any  payment.  Nay, 
so  general  did  this  spirit  become,  that  when  Mr. 
Cox  had  any  farming  work  to  do,  a little  army  of 
men  and  horses  would  assemble  on  his  lands  to 
dig,  mow,  or  reap  as  might  be  requisite,  to  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  with  every  de- 
monstration of  festivity,  for  if  they  were  to  do 
it  at  all,  they  thought,  that  they  might  as  well  do 
it  merrily.  So  that  every  one  was  astonished,  and 
people,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  remarked  what 
an  amazingly  popular  man  was  Mr.  Murdo  Cox! 

It  was  observed  as  a singular  circumstance,  that 
although  Murdo  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  so 
large  a portion  of  his  time  at  Castle  Tankard,  he 
had  never  until  some  mouths  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  Edmond  Villiers,  appeared  at  all  parti- 
cidar  in  his  attention  to  Miss  Conway.  In  fact 
that  young  lady  and  he  appeared  to  understand 
each  other  perfectly  well,  and  as  there  was  but 
little  esteem  on  the  one  side,  so  nobody  ever  sus- 
pected that  there  was  much  love  on  the  other. 
Besides,  Murdo,  though  still  a young  man,  was 
not  exactly  on  a par  with  the  lady  in  point  of 
years.  However,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
some  months  previous  to  the  period  already  alluded 
to,  Murdo  seemed  all  on  a sudden  to  be  seized  with 
a most  extraordinary  conviction  of  the  rare  meiit 
and  excellence  of  Miss  Conway.  No  one  knew 
how  to  account  for  it,  and  the  lady  still  less  than 
any  one  else.  What  seemed  most  singular  in  the 
demeanour  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Cox  was,  that  there 
was  nothing  whatever  either  to  make  it  appear  as 
if  his  change  of  manner  were  the  result  of  mere 
sentiment  or  feeling.  There  was  no  foolish  ten- 
derness, no  idle  romance  in  the  fashion  of  his 
addresses.  His  manner  was  exactly  that  of  a 
person  who  was  desirous  to  form  a connection 
which  had  both  rank  and  fortune  to  recommend  it. 

“ Cox,  I know  what  you’re  at,  now,”  said  Mr. 
Irwin,  as  Murdo  was  one  day  urging  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  youthful  protegee — “ You  think 
I’ll  give  Elina  a fortune,  but  I can  tell  you,  you’re 
very  much  mistaken.  I have  my  own  daughters 
to  portion,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  right  for  any 
man  to  w'rong  his  own  for  the  sake  of  other  people ; 
so  don’t  deceive  yourself.  I’ll  do  everything  for 
Erina  that  can  fairly  be  expected,  so  far  as  keeping 
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her  above  ■want;  but  I’ll  not  wrong  my  own 
children  for  any  one.” 

“ 1 assure  you,  Captain  Irwin,  you  totally  mis- 
take my  feelings — I ” 

“ Your  feelings  be , don’t  make  me  curse,” 

said  Captain  Irwin — “ take  your  wine — talk  of 
your  feelings  to  somebody  else,  Cox;  but  between 
you  and  me,  you  know'  that  is  too  good  a jok,e 
to  pass.” 

“ You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  Captain,” 
said  Murdo,  mildly,  (at  the  same  time  that  he  in- 
teriorly added  this  to  the  long  score  of  offences 
treasimed  up  within  his  memory) — “ but  I am  per- 
fectly serious.  I was  just  about  to  say,  that  I 
look  for  no  fortune  whatsoever  with  Miss  Conw'ay. 
The  honour  of  her  hand  is  all  that  I desire.” 

At  this  speech  Captain  Irwin  unceremoniously 
regarded  his  guest  for  a considerable  time  with  a 
stare  of  calm  surprise. 

“ Well,  Cox,”  he  said,  at  length,  “ you’re  too 
deep  for  me.  I can’t  make  it  out.” 

“ I should  think.  Captain,  there’s  nothing  so 
very  abstruse  about  what  I have  said.” 

“ Come,  Cox,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that. 
You  know  you  have  some  meaning  in  it.  You’ll 
not  find  it  easy  to  persuade  me  that  you  really 
would  be  content  to  accept  Erina’s  hand  without 
any  settlement  w'hatever?” 

“ I assure  you.  Captain  Irwin,  I am  deeply, 
anxiously,  in  earnest.  Domestic  happiness  is  not 
always  best  secured  by  money.  There  are  many 
other  qualities  far  more  conducive  to  it,  and  it  is 
in  these  I think  Miss  Conw’ay  stands  pre-eminent. 

I declare  most  solemnly  to  you  that  I Avould  prefer 
liliss  Conway,  without  a sixpence,  to  the  wealthiest 
heiress  in  the  county  at  this  moment.” 

“ Why,  man,  you  never  seemed  to  like  her,  any 
more  than ” 

“ Than  she  liked  me.  Captain  ? It  is  precisely 
that  veiy  thing,”  Murdo  replied,  with  a peculiar 
twinkle  of  the  eye  which  was  beyond  Mr.  Irwin’s 
pow'er  of  explication — “ You  know  I have  my 
faults — 1 don’t  deny  them,  and  if  I do  sometimes 
lean  a little  heavy  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  the 
horrible  state  of  the  country  must  be  my  apology. 
Hut  I can  love  and  admire  what  I do  not  find 
myself  at  liberty  to  practice — and  if  circumstances 
will  not  admit  of  my  being  as  merciful  as  I could 
wish,  yet  I always  like  to  see, others  so — esjtecially 
the  ladies.  There  are  no  times  wlien  I have  been 
more  struck  with  admiration  of  Miss  Conway  than 
when  she  has  been  most  energetic  in  expressing 
licr — her — repugnance  to  some  apparently  harsh 
proceedings  towards  offenders,  which  I find  myself 
compelled  to  enforce.” 

“ Hy  my  spurs,  Cox,  if  you  liked  her  then,” 


said  Mr.  Irwin,  “ you’d  like  her  any  time,  for  1 
remember  well  that  she  used  to  give  it  to  you  hard 
enough  over  the  knuckles.  And  I might  be 
mistaken,  Cox,  but  it  did  appear  to  me  at  those 
times,  that  you  would  not  altogether  relish  it 
neither.” 

.“Ah,  Captain,”  replied  Murdo,  with  a smile  of 
peculiar  expression,  “ appearances  are  very  apt 
to  be  deceptive ; we  ought  never  depend  too  firaily 
upon  them.  I assure  you,  whatever  my  own 
ideas  of  duty  were,  I always  admired  the 
amiable  enthusiasm  -which  Miss  Conway  mani- 
fested on  those  occasions.  I have  my  moments  of 
reflection,  Captain,  as  well  as  other  people,  and 
though  I have  never  had  exactly  to  charge  myself 
with  doing  more  in  my  official  capacity  than  I 
felt  to  be  strictly  demanded  from  me,  yet  I have 
had  to  bear  a part  in  some  trying  scenes,  and  I 
assure  you  the  recollection  of  them  is  not  at  all 
times  comfortable  to  me.” 

“Why  then,  Cox,”  said  Mr.  Irwin,  reaching 
his  hand  across  the  table  to  his  guest,  after  a short 
pause  of  astonishment,  “ you  are  not  such  a con- 
founded  . I mean  to  say  you  are  a great 

deal  an  honester  fellow  than  I thought  you  were.” 
“ My  dear  Captain!”  exclaimed  Murdo,  warmly 
returning  the  pressure,  and  yet  with  a tone  and 
look  in  which  a shaiper  eye  and  ear  might  have 
detected  something  of  grave  derision,  such  as  a 
nurse  might  use  in  toying  with  a child,  rather  than 
an  air  of  genuine  cordiality. 

“ Well,  Cox,”  said  Mr.  Irwine,  “ I’ll  do  what 
I can  for  you — that  is  to  say  so  far  as  my  good 
word  can  go — for  more  than  that  I never  would 
use  in  any  case.  I am  bound  to  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  I am  not  over  sanguine  of  success. 
She  does’nt  like  you,  Cox,  that  is,  I believe,  the 
plain  truth,  and  there’s  no  use  in  disguising  it. 
However,  it  appears  I was  deceived  as  to  your 
manner,  and  ’tis  just  possible  that  I may  also 
have  mistaken  hers.” 

“ True,  Captain,  very  true .” 

“At  all  events.  I’ll  do  what  I can,  and  no  one 
can  promise  more — at  least  with  any  intention  of 
keeping  his  word.’’ 

“ It  is  all  I wish.  Captain,  it  is  everything  to 
me,”  said  Murdo,  rising  from  the  table;  “and  as 
I have  some  business  to  do  this  evening,  besides  a 
patrol  of  some  miles  in  the  night,  you  will  make 
my  apology  to  Mrs.  Irwin.” 

“ Won’t  you  take  a cup  of  tea  before  you  go?’’ 
“ That’s  a liquid  1 don’t  patronize  Captain, 
uidess  when  I cannot  .avoid  it.’* 

“ You’re  right.  I never  knew  an  honest  fellow 
that  did,”  said  Mr.  Irwin,  rising  also. 

Almost  at  the  instant  that  Murdo  rose  from 
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the  door,  the  quiet  voice  of  Mrs.  Irwiu  was 
lieiird  ill  an  adjoining  room. 

“ ^\'llat’s  that  yon  say,  Kelly?  Three  ha’pence 
a couple  for  eggs  in  the  middle  of  Summer?” 

“ They’re  turkey  eggs,  ma'am,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Even  so.  It  is  too  much  by  half.  It  would  be 
enough  to  ask  for  them  at  Christmas ; but  I be- 
lieve these  people  think  one  is  made  of  money. 
Tell  her,  if  she  has  a mind  to  give  them  for  half 
that,  she  may  leave  them.” 

Mr.  Irwin  smiled  as  he  finished  his  wine,  and 
pushing  in  the  glass,  went  to  interrupt  the  iiego- 
ciatiou  about  the  eggs.  Having  made  Mrs.  Irwin 
acquainted,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  unexpected 
proposal  of  Mr.  Murdo  Cox,  ho  began  to  sound 
the  lady  as  to  the  probable  result  of  his  own  medi- 
ation with  Miss  Conway. 

“Had  you  not  better ?”  Mrs.  Irwiu  be- 

gan. 

“ She  says  she'll  lave  ’em  at  five  for  two-peuce, 
ma’am,”  bawled  Nelly,  thrusting  in  her  wild  look- 
ing head  at  the  door. 

“ Tell  her  to  go  be  hanged,”  cried  Mr.  Irwin, 
furiously;  “ and  do  you  shut  the  door.” 

“Won't  she  leave  them  for  less,  Kelly?”  said 
Mrs.  Irwin,  placidly,  letting  the  Captain’s  wrath 
go  by,  as  the  idle  wind,  which  she  respected  not. 

“ She  says  she  wouldn’t,  ma’am,  if  she  was 
obliged  to  play  blind  hookey  with  the  whole  basket 
of  'em,”  replied  Nelly. 

“Then  take  them  from  her,  and  tell  her  to  call 
to-morrow  for  the  change,”  said  Mrs.  Irwin. 
“ Hadn’t  you  better  speak  to  Erina  herself, 
Harry?”  she  resumed,  addressing  her  helpmate. 
“ I believe  she  is  somewiiere  about  the  house. 
She's  very  clever.  If  any  body  can  explain  what 
it  means,  I’m  sure  she  can  do  it.” 

“Mr.  Irwin,  who  always  liked  to  act  on  any 
body’s  suggestion  rather  than  his  own,  acquieseed 
in  that  of  Ins  thrifty  helpmate.  Miss  Conway  did 
not  manifest  so  much  astonishment  on  hearing 
what  he  had  to  announce,  as  he  allowed  himself 
to  expect.  She  had,  for  a considerable  time, 
observed  the  change  in  the  manner  of  Murdo  Cox, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  perplexity  and  uneasiness. 
Uneasiness,  because  she  knew  well  all  that  he  had 
in  his  power,  in  case  his  inclinations  really  tended 
to  the  same  object  which  his  conduct  and  demea- 
nour seemed  to  indicate;  and  perplexity,  to  think 
what  could  be  his  motive.  She  was  not  deceived 
by  his  manner.  She  had  penetration  enough  to 
see  that,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent conduct,  atiection  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
She  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  never  had 
held  the  place  of  a favourite  with  that  aspiring 
person,  and  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that 


his  feelings  had  undergone  any  alteration — what- 
ever other  cause  he  might  have  for  playing  the 
pai't  w hich  he  acted  at  present.  At  all  events,  of 
one  thing  she  was  ])erfcctly  convinced,  that  her 
own  sentiments  towards  him  remained  wholly  un- 
changed. One  idea,  indeed,  had  crossed  her  mind 
from  time  to  time,  but  she  had  scarcely  allowed 
her  thoughts  to  rest  upon  it  for  a moment. 

“ There  is  only  one  possible  cause,”  she  said, 
addressing  Mr.  Irwin,  after  she  had  in  the  plainest 
terms  expressed  to  him  her  entire  and  unchangeable 
repugnance  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Cox,  “there 
is  but  one  cause  that  I can  assign  for  Mr.  Cox's 
conduct ” 

“And  what  is  that?”  Captain  Irwin  asked, 
with  a tone  and  manner  as  if  he  now  fully  expected 
to  have  the  whole  mystery  cleared  up. 

“ It  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once,”  Miss 
Conway  said,  in  a hesitating  manner,  as  if  she 
were  half  ashamed  of  giving  utterance  to  her  sus- 
picion : “ and  yet  I do  not  like  to  speak,  or  even 
think  of  it,  it  looks  so  foolish.” 

“What  the  mischief  is  it?”  asked  Captain  Ir- 
win, with  increasing  impatience. 

“ You  know,”  Erina  said,  blushing,  and  grow- 
ing pale  by  turns  as  she  spoke,  “ that  Mr.  Cox  is 

a very  active  man ” 

“I  clo — and  so  do  others — well?” 

“ And  in  his  official  capacity  has  very  extensive 
means  of  prosecuting  any  investigation  in  which  he 

might  happen  to  take  an  interest ” 

“Well?  well?  what  is  that  to  the  purpose?” 

“ And  so  it  occurred  to  me  tlmt — that — it 
is  such  a foolish  thought,”  she  said,  while  she 
trembled  with  emotion,  “ that  he  may  have  dis- 
covered who  are  my  parents.” 

As  she  said  these  words,  she  was  unable,  with 
all  the  effort  she  could  use,  to  avoid  bm’sting  into 
a fit  of  weeping. 

“ By  my  spurs,  Erina,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Irwin, 
“ but  that’s  a great  ideal  Isn’t  it  curious,  now;  I 
might  be  thinking  and  thinking  from  this  till 
doomsday,  before  that  notion  would  ever  once 
have  come  into  my  head.  As  sure  as  a gun,  Cox 
knows  what  he’s  at.  0,  he’s  as  deep  as  a well — but 
never  fear,  you  have  line  enough  for  him.  By  my 
spurs,  that's  great!  I wouldn’t  be  one  bit  surprised 
to  find  it  exactly  as  you  say.  By  my  spurs,  you’re 
a great  girl!  But  how  are  we  to  find  it  out?  that’s 
the  query.  And  what  are  we  to  say  to  Cox  in  the 
meantime?” 

“ On  that  point,  sir,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,” 
replied  Miss  Conway,  “for  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  could  I ever  think  of  Mr.  Cox  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a mere  acquaintance.  It 
is  better  he  should  be  convinced  at  once  that,  on 
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this  subject,  iiiy  sentiments  can  never  admit  of  any 
change.” 

“You  are  satisfied,  then,  Erina,  that  you  coidd 
never  be  happy  with  him?” 

“ I am  sure  of  it,  sir,”  replied  the  young  lady, 
with  the  deepest  earnestness  of  manner. 

“ Then,  there’s  an  end  of  it — that’s  all,”  said 
Mr.  Irwin : “ sure  I knew  very  well  how  it  would 
be.  Ah,  by  Gray,  this  will  set  Cox  wild!  Well, 
what  a fox  the  fellow  is,  if  this  be  true  I and  if  he 
hadn’t  this  in  his  head,  he  had  something  else,  just 
as  much  to  the  purpose.  Sure  I wondered  at  all 
the  soft  talk  and  flummeiy  the  fellow  was  letting 
out;  and  I,  like  an  ass  as  I was,  half  inclined  to 
credit  him!  By  Gray,  he  has  a long  head!  as 
long  as  your  own!  The  only  difference  between  ye 
is,  that  you  have  honesty  lying  under  your  wit, 
but  he  has  the  rogue’s  colour  on  both  sides  of  the 

piece.  By  Gray! ” 

( To  he  continued.') 


Cjit  Siiipranipta  (©ittrilltni. 

A MEXICAN  ADVENTURE.  (^Concluded.) 

The  first  part  of  our  “flying”  journey  was  pleasant 
enough,  and  for  me  it  had  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 
To  travel  through  groves  rich  in  the  luxuriant 
green  of  the  luscious  ohve  and  fig,  or  to  tread  my 
way  through  guardarayas  (lanes,  or  avenues,  that 
is,)  ill  which  the  palm  and  the  caymete,  mingled 
with  the  orange,  the  citron,  and  the  shaddock — 
and  all  this  varied  with  the  wide  stretches  of 
towering  maize,  and  the  burnished  surface  of  lake 
and  glassy  stream — was  rather  a matter  of  plea- 
sure than  of  inconvenience;  particularly,  when  I 
had  one  of  the  sweetest  tongues  that  ever  warbled 
a Spanish  cadenza,  to  keep  me  in  information  and 
company.  But,  byc-and-bye,  the  scene  changed 
a little.  We  were  trending  towards  the  hills,  and 
a wide  belt  of  forest  and  jungle  was  to  be  got 
through,  which  craved  “wary  ivalking.”  A Mexi- 
can forest  is  no  joke;  or,  at  best,  a sharp  one:  ilex 
and  palms,  cork  wood,  cotton  wood,  and  wild 
olive,  are  all  well  enough;  but  then  come  the  wild 
lucust  and  prickly  acacia,  with  their  thorny  claws, 
tearing  the  cloth  from  your  back  and  the  flesh 
from  your  shoulders,  with  a dense  underwood  of 
cactus,  and  mezquitc,  and  aloe,  bright  to  look  at, 
but  dangerous  to  touch,  or  tread  upon,  and  a 
barrier  of  wild  vines  .and  parasitic  plants,  which 
form  a wall  of  wood,  and  require  a pioneer’s  inge- 
nuity and  tools  to  break  through.  Aloft,  too,  on 
the  outstretched  arms  of  gigantic  trees,  .sipiirrels 
leap,  and  puroipiets  stpieak  and  whistle,  teaching 


you  to  envy  them  their  ease  and  agility;  while, 
ever  and  anon,  a fantastic  company  of  comadrejas 
(ring-tail  monkeys)  cross  your  path,  or  you  theirs, 
and  almost  terrify  you  with  their  half-human 
looks  and  sympathies.  F ull  of  indefinite  curiosity, 
they  scamper  along  from  tree  to  tree,  stopping  to 
gaze  at  your  movements,  to  gibber  to  each  other 
concerning  your  whereabouts,  to  nod,  and  point, 
to  scratch  their  heads,  as  if  in  deliberation,  and 
then  to  set  off  again,  as  if  to  look  out  for  a better 
point  of  view,  and  to  pop  their  serious,  rugged 
muzzles  almost  into  your  very  face.  The  antics 
and  eloquence  of  one  old  fellow — apparently  the 
father  of  the  tribe,  amused  me  greatly,  I recollect, 
on  this,  my  first  introduction  to  them.  There  was 
an  affectation  of  indifference  about  him  at  first; 
there  he  sat,  sometimes  swinging  by  his  long  tail, 
sometimes  clutching  at  a bunch  of  palm  nuts,  and 
stopping  to  crack  them  leisurely,  and  sometimes 
giving  an  unruly  and  intrusive  “young  ’un”  a cuff 
ou  the  head,  or  a bitter  pull  by  the  tail,  as  a 
warning  to  keep  further  off.  As  our  party  ad- 
vanced, however,  penetrating  into  his  forest  do- 
main, our  pertinacity  seemed  to  wake  up  his  anger, 
and  at  length  to  kindle  it  into  fury.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridicidous  than  his  grimaces;  collecting 
his  troupe  about  him,  he  chattered  away  at  an 
amazing  rate,  pointing  to  us,  casting  nuts  and  bits 
of  branches  towards  us,  gesticulating  with  all  the 
animation  of  a House  of  Commons  orator,  catching 
some  of  his  friends  by  their  tails  in  the  energy  of 
his  declamation,  and  holding  on,  despite  their 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  until  he  pleased  to  let 
them  go ; when  finally,  as  one  of  our  party,  out  of 
jest,  squibbed  a little  powder  in  his  face,  with  a 
most  undignified  celerity,  he  began  to  squeak  for 
his  bare  life,  and  turning  tail — a most  tremendous 
tail  it  was,  too — he  scampered  off,  jumping  over 
his  nearest  and  dearest,  and  leaving  any  one  that 
pleased,  to  end  the  discourse  wdiich  he  had  not  the 
pluck  to  continue. 

When  we  emerged  from  this  forest  path,  our 
way,  for  some  distance,  was  very  agreeable.  A 
wide  meadow  lay  before  us,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a shrubbery  of  the  brightest  bloom,  and  in- 
tersected with  a clear  stream,  bordered  with  grace- 
ful trees,  which  drijipcd  their  branches  and  hlos- 
soms  into  its  crystal  waters.  By  the  side  of  this 
pleasant  stream  we  stopped  to  eat  our  first  meal, 
and  then,  having  crossed  it,  we  commenced  our 
ascent,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  day  began  to 
decline.  As  yet  it  was  all  fair  sailing  with  us;  a 
tolerable  road  brought  us,  hy  the  light  of  a bright 
moon,  to  a ])rctty^«cWiVrt  (hamlet),  or  little  better, 
which  found  a footing  on  the  broad  summit  of  the 
first  hill.  This  village  consisted  of  one  long  street. 
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with  cottages  on  one  side,  built  witli  the  everlast- 
ing adobe,  or  snn-dried  brick — the  usual  building 
material  of  such  structures  in  Mexico — while,  at 
the  further  end,  towered  a nondescript  sort  of 
buihling,  of  two  stories,  (but  still  of  the  adobe 
material,)  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  inn, 
a corral,  and  a hacienda  or  residence,  all  in  one. 
It  had  a court-yard,  guarded  by  a palisade  of 
wood,  and  a strong  gate;  a verandah  ran  along  its 
front,  and,  when  you  entered,  you  found  a sala 
and  ante-sala,  although  the  one  was  used  as  a sort 
of  “ bar,”  for  the  sale  of  liquors  and  food,  and  the 
other  was  very  little  better  than  a tap-room,  in 
which  fiery  aguardiente  was  passed  oft’  for  neat 
brandy,  and  bitter — bad  wine,  extolled  as  Perez 
Xiinenes,  (whatever  that  might  be.)  The  land- 
lord of  the  mansion  was,  however,  a person  of 
consequence,  (the  alcalde,)  an  ofiicial,  whose  will 
was  law,  and  whose  power  was  all  but  omnipo- 
tent in  ordinary  cases.  Ours,  however,  was  not  an 
ordinary  case,  nor  anything  like  it,  and  although, 
at  first,  when  the  “Alto!”  (Halt!)  was  called, 
the  pompous,  fussy  host — a small,  round,  red- 
nosed, ferrety-eyed  fellow,  with  a greasy  dou- 
blet and  a pinchbeck  chain  of  office,  who  rolled 
along  like  an  ill-shaped  beer  barrel — appeared  to 
receive  us  gruffly  enough,  while  his  “quieu  viva?” 
(who  comes?)  was  uttered  in  a tremendous  tone; 
still  the  sight  of  Juan  had  a wonderful  effect,  and 
his  next  question  of  “ esta  il  capitano?”  was 
accentuated  in  a slender,  reed-like  treble,  which 
Juan’s  news  did  not  tend  to  embolden.  In  truth, 
the  idea  of  “ invasion”  took  him  completely  uua- 
wai-es,  and  the  fact  of  others  having  had  to  fly 
from  it,  alarmed  him  so  sensibly  for  himself,  that 
even  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  fugitives, 
or  his  official  dignity,  faded  before  the  horrible 
prospect.  Not  that  he  altogether  lost  sight  of  the 
main  chance,  as  his  bill  showed  when  it  was  de- 
manded. In  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the 
house,  and  partly  from  Juan’s  hints  to  us  to  hus- 
band our  comestibles  for  still  greater  extremity, 
we  permitted  the  host  to  furnish  forth  our  supper; 
but  it  was  a miserable  business.  We  had  a soup 
swimming  with  grease  and  smelling  horribly  of 
garlic,  flanked  with  platters  of  frijoles,  (boiled 
beans,)  and  cutlets  of  something  intended  for 
mutton.  The  most  passable  dish  ■was  a hash  of 
tasajo  or  jerked  beef,  flavoured  with  chile  Colorado, 
while  the  only  bread  to  be  had  for  love  or  money 
was  the  detestable  tortilla — a thin  cake,  formed  of 
unground  corn  boiled  soft  with  potash  lye,  then 
bruised  between  stones,  formed  into  cakes,  and 
heated  on  a griddle.  Our  dessert  consisted  of 
roasted  bananas,  and  a preserve  made  of  the  wild 
maguey;  while  our  wine but  the  less  said  of 


that  tormenting  bcvei'age  the  better.  Our  choco- 
late was  tolerable;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
melancholy  change  from  our  late  luxurious  living 
at  the  Don’s  hacienda.  Juan’s  gallant  trooj)  of 
hardy  fellows  bivouacked  in  the  open  plaza  to  the 
right  of  the  hamlet,  and  long  after  midnight  the 
bandolon  and  flute  might  be  heard  among  them, 
and  their  bronzed  faces  seen  glowing  with  the 
strong  reflection  of  the  pine  fires,  around  which 
they  clustered,  singing,  chatting,  and  scooping  out 
their  mess  with  a doubled  up  tortilla,  which  an- 
swered for  spoon,  fork,  and  bread  at  the  same 
time;  or  moistening  their  food  with  a sort  of  grog, 
composed  of  water  and  viezcal,  a spirit  not  unlike 
poteen,  the  product  of  the  agave  or  wild  aloe. 

For  myself,  I cannot  say  that  I disliked  my 
situation.  It  was  a new  phase  in  life — something 
to  talk  over  hereafter,  (that  is,  if  all  ended  well,) 
and  independently  of  showing  me  more  of  Mexican 
life  and  living  than  I could  otherwise  hope  to  see, 
I was  in  my  own  eyes  a sort  of  preux  chevalier  on 
active  service,  as  the  guardian  of  her  to  whom  my 
homage  was  willingly  paid.  There  was  a touch 
of  romance  about  the  whole  affair,  too,  that  w'as 
very  uucommon  in  the  life  of  a young  merchant; 
and  big  with  my  military  spirit,  and  stimulated  by 
the  warlike  appearance  of  everything  around  me, 
I question  if  I did  not,  (for  the  time,)  despise  my 
natural  pursuits,  and  consider  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  the  only  one  fit  for  a gentleman.  I cer- 
tainly, after  supper,  sang  one  or  two  warlike  songs, 
in  which  the  “ Minstrel  boy,”  who  girded  on  his 
father’s  sword,  and  the  enamoured  troubadour, 
partant  pour  la  guerre,’’’  figured  conspicuously; 
while,  afterwards,  in  my  dreams,  I caught  myself 
capturing  a whole  troop  of  American  dragoons, 
single  handed,  simply  (like  O’Dogherty  in  poor 
Power’s  play,)  “ by  surrounding  them!” 

A flood  of  moonlight  was  still  playing  about  the 
meagre  drapery  of  my  couch,  when  the  bugle- 
blast  disturbed  my  imaginary  conquests,  and  sent 
me  forth  on  the  chance  of  making  real  ones.  Half 
an  hour  saw  our  troop  again  in  motion,  greatly  to 
the  chagrin  of  Don  Estibano,  the  alcalde  and  inn- 
keeper, who  offered  Juan  I know  not  what  terms 
to  remain  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  who  looked 
after  us  with  the  despairing  eye  of  a man  who  had 
lost  a lot  of  ready-money  customers,  and  a set  of 
efficient  defenders  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not 
forget,  however,  to  charge  enormously;  for  even 
our  miserable  morning  desuyuna,  stood  us  in 
pretty  much  the  same  cost  as  would  have  sufficed 
to  pay  for  a first-rate  meal  at  the  “ Trois  freres,” 
or  the  “Clarendon.”  We  parted  him,  however,  good 
friends,  and  again  began  our  ascent  to  a yet  higher 
upland,  before  we  branched  oft"  to  the  right,  and 
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commenced  the  most  toilsome  and  unpleasant  part 
of  our  journey.  In  the  earlier  part  of  tlic  day  we 
began  to  be  conscious  that  our  undertaking  was 
really  “ up  hill  work.”  The  way  became  more 
rugged,  steep,  and  broken,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
was  bordered  or  intersected  by  arroyas,  or  water 
courses,  now  almost  dry.  The  only  travellers  we 
met  were  arrieros,  professional  mule  drivers, 
whose  long  strings  of  mules  wended  on  with  their 
packs,  in  Indian  file;  or,  occasionally,  a cluster  of 
liuts  would  suddenly  start  out  of  the  earth,  as  it 
were,  aud  remind  one,  by  their  construction  and 
the  features  and  appearance  of  their  inhabitants, 
of  the  population  and  cabins  to  be  met  with  in 
Mayo  or  Connemara.  That  night,  however,  we  got 
into  comfortable  quarters.  At  the  head  of  a small 
valley  shone  the  bright  waters  of  a lake,  not  large, 
but  beautifully  formed  and  situated,  and  by  the 
side  of  this  lake  a long,  low  building  presented  its 
unarchitectural  front.  It  wms  a single  story,  and  the 
walls  were  not  above  fifteen  feet  high,  with  narrow 
windows,  jealously  guarded  with  iron  bars,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  wall  yawned  a wide  iron 
gate,  now  open.  As  we  advanced  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill  which  overlooked  this  pretty  scene,  and 
began  the  descent,  it  became  evident  that  our 
movements  were  watched  from  the  house,  and 
that  our  appearance  created  a sensation.  Men 
began  to  come  forth  from  the  gate,  and  even  fe- 
males and  children  were  seen  to  add  to  the  groups, 
and  then  suddenly  to  return  inside.  On  perceiving 
this,  Juan  ordered  the  “Alto!”  and  proceeded 
down  the  hill  alone. 

“ 1 know  the  patrone  well,”  he  said,  “ as  good 
and  gallant  a fellow  as  ever  bolted  a bulto  of 
cochineal,  or  smuggled  a bale  of  tobacco ; but  he 
is  cautious  of  strangers,  and  may  take  us  for  a 
party  of  soldiers  rather  than  what  we  arc.  Ten 
minutes’  talk,  however,  will  set  all  right. 

Tie  then  strode  on,  and  we  could  perceive  that 
he  was  met  by  a tall  young  man,  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gate.  The  stranger  seemed  to  receive 
Juan  as  a friend,  and  in  a minute  or  two  more 
they  were  both  on  their  way  up  to  our  halting 
place.  Juan  introduced  him  to  us  as  Senor  An- 
tonio Esquital,  and  with  (lerfcct  good  breeding 
and  a corres])onding  warmth  of  tone,  we  were 
at  once  assured  of  a pleasant  aud  hospitable 
reception. 

“ My  friend  Juan,”  he  said,  “will  conduct  you 
down,  while  1 [u'ceede  you  a little  to  warn  my 
family  of  your  approach.”  Thus  saying  he  bowed 
and  withdrew. 

We  followed  him  leisurely  down  the  hill  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  its  iq)per  end,  and 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  good  taste  that  had 


chosen  it  for  a location,  and  evidently  studied  to 
add  to  its  natural  beauties  by  the  assistance  of 
art.  In  the  distance,  at  the  very  base  of  the 
opposite  hill,  stood  a grove  of  olive  trees  with 
their  broad  branches  and  dark  green  foliage. 
Nearer  to  the  house  were  clumps  of  lime  and 
orange  trees,  now  in  full  blossom,  the  odour  of 
which  loaded  the  evening  breeze  as  it  came  on. 
Patches  of  plaiiitain,  bananas,  and  shaddock  dotted 
the  farther  side  of  the  valley;  while,  on  our  side,  a 
small  vineyard  stretched  along  the  hill,  aud  in  its 
broad  foliage  and  pendant  clusters  gave  promise 
of  a rich  harvest.  Around  the  margin  of  the  lake 
ran  a belt  of  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  now 
sparkling  in  the  setting  sun,  and  literally  teeming 
with  life,  verdure,  and  melody.  Flamingos  and 
peacocks  wandered  over  the  wooded  sward,  and 
swans  and  other  water  fowl  swam  upon  the 
water.  Parrots  and  gold  birds  were  busily  flying 
from  tree  to  tree,  while,  on  the  tops  of  the  straight 
palmettos,  the  mocking-bird  mimicked  everything 
he  heard — changing  from  the  hoarse  gabble  of  the 
parrot  to  the  delicate  thrill  of  the  gold  bird,  or  the 
bolder  melody  of  the  Mexican  nightingale,  which 
now  began  to  pour  out  its  rich  note  from  the  olive 
grove  beyond.  As  we  wandered  on,  the  humming 
bird  saluted  us  with  its  drowsy  noise  and  its  bril- 
liant plumage,  and  myriads  of  fire  flies  began  to 
sparkle  aud  flash  in  the  thickning  gloom,  giving 
to  the  air  the  appearance  of  being  charged  with 
electricity,  aud  momently  giving  out  sparks  at  the 
invitation  of  some  invisible  concluctor. 

I linger  over  this  delicious  scene,  both  from  q. 
vivid  recollection  of  its  great  natural  beauty,  and 
because  it  was  by  the  side  of  this  gentle  lake  I 
spent  a few  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life, 
as  the  reader  will  see  bye-and-bye.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  reached  the  hacienda  of  Senor  Antonio, 
and  were  received  kindly  by  himself  and  all  his 
household.  He  was  unmarried,  but  his  mother 
lived  with  him,  and  his  three  sisters,  all  good- 
looking,  bright  featured,  animated  girls,  who 
seemed  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  so  much  good 
conq)any.  They  were  simply  clad  in  parti-co- 
loured garments,  called  scrapes,  a species  of  over- 
all cut  square,  with  a hole  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  head;  wdiile  their  mother,  in  addition,  wore 
the  rebozo,  a sort  of  half  veil,  half  scarf,  which 
few  women  in  Mexico  are  seen  without,  although 
it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a more  gi’accful  costume 
than  either  it  or  the  serape. 

The  hacienda  itself,  into  which  w'c  were  thus 
hospitably  received,  was  a sejuare  of  buildings 
built  of  tlic  adobe,  aud  thatched  with  iialm  loaf,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  the  ]>aiio  or  court.  One 
side  of  the  quadrangle  was  devoted  to  the  family 
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apartments,  and  along  it  ran  a verandah  formed 
of  bamboo  and  painteil  bright  green.  The  other 
sides  were  devoted  to  the  usual  ollices,  of  stables, 
granaries,  and  so  on,  not  forgetting  the  cuchina 
(kitchen),  now  bright  with  its  charcoal  fires,  and 
enntting  a most  savoury  perfume.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  a jet  d’eau  threw  up  its  sparkling 
waters,  and  fell  again  into  a large  fountain,  alive 
with  gold  and  silver  fish,  while  at  the  farther  side 
of  the  court,  half  a dozen  nudes  were  greedily  at 
work  on  their  evening  meal  of  bruized  maize, 
eating  it  out  of  a wide  trough ; while  on  benches 
beside  them  lolled  their  arrkros’,  in  their  curious 
costume  of  conical  cap,  red  calzonero,  leathern 
vest,  long  spurs,  and  features  embrowned  and 
baked  with  the  sun,  and  adorned  with  a formidable 
beard,  cut  aud  kept  trim  in  the  nicest  order. 

Juan’s  troop  cantoned  in  the  valley,  and  our 
party  were  capitally  entertained  in  the  house.  Ko 
more  bad  soup,  nor  black  beans,  or  indigestible 
tortillas.  Genuine  potage — fish  fresh  from  the  lake 
— fricasecd  fowls,  made  fiery  hot  with  pepper — ex- 
cellent cheese — an  omelette  of  sorts,  and  hams 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  Belfast  or  Limerick 
in  their  best  days.  And  then  came  pasties  of  all 
kinds,  and  jellies — guava  and  marmalade — while 
for  drink  we  bad  capital  wiue,  good  brandy,  rich 
curacoa,  and  a delicious  “ bounce,”  made  of  the 
pomegranate  aud  cherimolla.  After  supper  came 
cotfee,  and  then — I scarcely  know  how — the 
charming  Catarina  and  I found  ourselves  wandering 
in  the  open  air  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  inhaling 
the  night  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  watching 
the  sparkle  of  the  fire  fly.  It  was  a tempting 
time  aud  place;  let  me  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if 
I took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  my  tale ; and  let  my 
gentle  partner  be  pardoned  also,  if  she  listened  to 
it  with  a beating  heart  but  a smiling  lip.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  virtue  to  be  candid,  and  my  suit 
was  prosperous,  because  the  houest  and  straight- 
forward spirit  of  the  lovely  girl  raised  her  above 
coquetry  or  disguise,  and,  as  “ happy’s  the  woo- 
ing that’s  not  long  a-doing,”  I found  myself  once 
more  entering  Antonio's  portal,  an  engaged  and 
“jolly  wooer,”  privileged  to  defend  and  to  ofler 
protection,  and  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  do 
so  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  usual  early  hour, 
our  journey  re-commenced,  and  now,  indeed,  began 
the  real  hardships  of  our  march.  The  scouts  of 
the  Capitano  had  discovered  that  the  Americans 
were  still  on  the  advance,  and  as  their  detached 
parties  were  treated  very  unceremoniously  by  the 
Mexican  population  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
they  used  just  as  little  ceremony  in  r-eturn.  This 
compelled  us  to  be  still  more  cautious  and  vigilant. 


and  obliged  us  to  take  every  caution  to  avoid  the 
open  route.  Our  path,  therefore,  lay  over  almost 
imi)racticable  ground.  Sometimes  we  worked  our 
way  through  deep,  dark  woods,  rich  in  valuable 
timber,  but  beset  with  thorny  trees  and  plants — • 
acacia,  locust,  mezquite,  cactus,  and  aloe — or 
obstructed  by  underbrush  and  parasites,  amongst 
which  serpents  and  lizards  glided  away,  and 
strange  uncouth  looking  animals  skulked  aud 
growled;  from  thence  we  would  plunge  at  once 
down  into  a half  dry  arroyo,  cumbered  with  huge 
stones,  fringed  with  trees,  palms,  aud  pines,  and 
cotton  wood,  matted  together  with  lianas  and  vine 
branches;  or  dip  still  deeper  into  an  unsightly 
barranca — a yawning  gulf,  from  which  the  pelican 
soared  away,  aud  over  which  the  unsightly  lajnlote, 
or  black  vulture,  hovered  as  if  iu  search  of  prey. 
This  night  we  were  glad  to  put  up  with  a solitary 
raucho — a log  hut,  inhabited  by  a dark,  melan- 
choly visaged  man  and  his  sallow  brood,  who 
managed  to  make  out  a miserable  existence  by 
cultivating  a few  acres,  and  using  his  gun  and  his 
lasso.  Of  course  to  the  ladies  wmre  given  the 
inside  of  this  cabin,  while  to  us,  warriors,  it  was 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  with  a pine  fire  at  our 
feet,  and  a log  for  a pillow.  Again,  day  break 
found  us  on  our  march,  aud  noon  found  us  resting 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  the  side  of  a deep 
stream,  which  it  required  some  ingenuity  to  pass. 
By  this  time  the  mule  of  Julietta  was  dead  lame, 
and  both  it  and  the  mustang  of  Catarina  had  to  be 
turned  adrift — left  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stream 
to  shift  for  themselves  or  find  other  owners,  while 
their  late  riders  were  carried  through  the  uneven 
glen  or  Canada,  in  litters  rudely  constructed  of 
boughs,  and  made  comfortable  with  a species  of 
bulrush  called  tuVe  and  the  broad  soft  leaves  of 
the  corozo-palm.  Once  more  on  even  ground, 
however,  Catarina  insisted  on  alighting,  although 
the  more  timed  Julietta  kept  her  couch,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  Tina  kept  gallantly  by 
my  side,  with  undiminished  spirits  and  a strength 
that  seemed  superior  to  her  sex. 

It  was  now  approaching  to  sunset,  and  Juan — 
who  intended  us  to  pass  the  night  at  a small  hamlet 
midway  down  the  hill  up  which  we  were  now 
struggling — encouraged  us  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions, by  promising  us  a comfortable  resting  place, 
when,  suddenly,  we  were  joined  by  our  advance 
guard,  who  came  hastily  over  the  top  of  the  hill, 
bringing  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  the  village 
had  been  plundered  and  burned  by  a company  of 
Americans  the  day  before,  and  that  they  had  passed 
on  by  the  very  path  which  we  were  about  to  go. 
This  news  demanded  additional  caution  on  our 
part,  and  accordingly  Juan,  Luiz,  and  I advanced 
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to  reconnoitre,  leaving  our  friends  under  the  charge 
of  Juan’s  lieutenant,  a steady  old  man,  with  orders 
to  advance  slowly  after  us. 

We  crossed  the  hill,  and,  sure  enough,  we 
found  that  all  was  unfortunately  true.  The  worst 
features  of  war  lay  around  us — trampled  fences, 
blackened  walls,  ruins  still  smoking,  furniture 
broken  and  strewed  about,  and  more  than  one  livid 
corpse  lay  festering  on  the  road  side;  while  ospreys 
and  zopilotes  (vultures)  whetted  their  beaks  and 
flapped  their  unsightly  wings  over  the  mangled  re- 
mains, and  the  coyote,  or  prairie  wolf,  went  prowling 
about,  hoping  to  partake  of  the  horrid  feast. 
To  add  to  the  horrors,  groups  of  females  and 
children  crawled  forth  from  their  hiding  places, 
Avhen  they  discovered  we  were  not  Americans, 
and  told  us  the  usual  tales  of  rapine  and  hcense 
incidental  to  such  a scene.  One  fierce  old  woman, 
with  a deep  gash  on  her  cheek,  in  particular  ad- 
dressed our  leader,  and  told  him  that  the  village 
had  been  attacked  on  the  evening  before;  that  the 
pillaging  party  numbered  about  fifty;  that  the 
yjaysa/ios  had  resisted  and  fought  bravely,  although 
fruitlessly,  and  that  having  been  re-enforced  by  a 
party  of  guerilleros,  the  whole  male  population 
had  followed  in  the  Americans’  track,  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  on  them  if  possible.  There  was 
something  terrible  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
excited  old  hag,  as  she  related  the  incidents  of 
the  outrage,  hurled  anathemas  against  its  perpe- 
trators, and  gloated  over  the  hopes  of  revenge. 

“ They  have  men  to  deal  with,”  she  said,  in 
conclusion.  “ Leon  is  on  their  track  and  the 
peons  of  Benito  are  before  them,  and  ready  to 
receive  them.  Let  us  see — let  us  see  whether 
Heaven  wills  that  murderers  and  plunderers  should 
escape ! I don’t  believe  it — I won’t  believe  it.” 

In  point  of  fact,  it  seemed  on  the  moment  as  if 
her  prophetic  desires  were  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
for  a horseman  galloped  hastily  into  the  street,  on 
a wild  looldng  mustang  without  a saddle,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  five  or  six  others. 
Instantly  the  bridle  of  the  first  man  was  seized  by 
the  old  woman,  who  said  in  a shrill  and  excited 
tone : — 

“Now,  Jabez,  what  news?  What  brings  you 
here  ?” 

“ Give  me  a drink,  mother,  and  let  me  moisten 
the  boast’s  mouth,”  was  the  answer.  “ The  vil- 
lains are  retreating,  and  we  are  here  to  rouse  all 
true  men  to  meet  them.  There — has  no  one  a 
measure  of  water?  They  are  close  at  our  heels  I 
tell  you,  and  you  must  get  into  the  mountains 
beyond  for  safety.” 

lie  stopped  suddenly  on  perceiving  Juan. 

“ Quien ” 


Amifjo”  ro|)Iied  Juan;  “let  me  hear  your 
story.  I am  a Guerillero;  my  comrades  are  at 
hand,  and  ready  to  assist  you,  if  necessary.  How 
far  off  is  the  enemy,  and  in  what  force  ?” 

“ They  have  lost  eight  or  ten  men,”  replied  the 
man,  after  drinking  the  water  presented  to  him, 
“ for  the  Benito  men  were  informed  of  their  coming 
and  were  ready  to  receive  them ; besides  the  whole 
district  is  up  against  the  villains,  and  they  are  now 
retreating  upon  their  main  body,  which  is  some- 
where to  the  right,  they  say.  We  have  come  the 
short  way,  but  they  must  be  here  before  dark. 
Now,  Captain,  we  look  to  you  for  assistance  and 
for  revenge.  Look  around  you,  and  see  whether 
we  desire  any  thing  unreasonable.” 

“ You  shall  have  what  you  ask,  my  friend,” 
replied  Juan,  whose  eye  darkened  as  he  surveyed 
the  wanton  destruction  before  him.  “ Follow  me, 
and  we  will  speak  further.  In  the  meantime, 
desire  some  of  your  friends  to  collect  the  women 
and  children,  and  let  them  be  sent  off  at  once.” 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  began  to  retrace 
his  steps  up  the  hill  towards  his  troop. 

“ My  good  friends,”  he  said  to  Luiz  and  I,  as 
we  walked  beside  him,  after  a long  silence,  “ this 
is  no  business  of  yours,  and  you  must  not  engage 
in  it.  I know  the  villians  with  whom  I have  to  deal. 
They  are  not  soldiers ; they  are  merely  marauders 
— the  very  scum  of  the  camp,  for  no  American 
soldier  would  thus  wantonly  commit  havoc  merely 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  No — they  are  robbers 
and  assassins,  who  foUow  the  army  for  the  sake  of 
plunder  and  not  gloiy,  and  whom  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  honest  man  to  exterminate.  Do  not  answer 
me,”  he  continued,  perceiving  I was  about  to 
speak ; “ suffer  me  to  make  my  arrangements  first, 
as  the  time  is  short,  and  then  act  as  you  please.” 
As  he  spoke,  we  came  up  with  our  party,  and 
leaving  us  to  consult  with  Don  Bernardo,  he  called 
around  him  his  officers,  or  those  who  acted  as 
such,  and  they  retired  with  the  peasants  to  a little 
distance  to  arrange  their  plan  of  attack.  In  a few 
minutes  he  rejoined  us. 

“ Six  of  our  men,  under  the  command  of  Yarro, 
go  with  you,”  he  said;  “ the  rest  remain  with 
me.  They  will  conduct  your  party  to  the  top  of 
that  wooded  pass  to  our  left,  which  can  be  defended 

if  necessary  or  forsaken  with  safety.  T’he  ladies 

hark!” 

He  stopped.  The  report  of  fire  arms  were 
heard  faintly — three  or  four  shots — coming  upon 
the  evening  air. 

“ Be  good  enough,  senoritas,”  he  went  on,  ad- 
dressing Julietta  and  Catarina,  “ to  step  once  more 
into  your  litcras,  and  do  not  be  in  the  least  afraid. 
It  is  a mere  thing  of  a few  minutes,  and  1 will 
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answer  for  your  safety  with  my  life.  Gentlemen 
look  to  your  arms,  and  should  the  enemy  endea- 
vour to  force  your  pass,  let  your  hands  be  steady, 
and  your  aim  be  true.  Adios!’’ 

lie  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone,  while  Yarro, 
his  old  subordinate,  eame  up  with  his  comrades, 
and  at  once  addressed  themselves  to  their  task; 
from  the  uncompromising  tone  and  resolute  manner 
of  Juan,  we  saw  tliat  there  was  no  alternative 
left  us  but  to  obey,  and  anxious,  as  we  were,  to 
get  onr  fair  friends  out  of  possible  danger,  we  sub- 
mitted to  his  regulations,  and  assisting  the  females 
into  their  literas,  we  walked  by  their  side  or 
assisted  at  their  transport.  Our  way  led  by  a 
zig-zag  course  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  to 
the  left,  and  when  we  had  got  about  three  quarters 
up,  a lai’ge  rock  surrounded  by  a chapparal  of  trees 
and  shrubs  marked  the  site  of  our  destination; 
while  the  pass,  up  which  we  had  travelled,  was 
exposed  to  those  above,  and  could  be  defended 
for  hours  by  a few  resolute  men.  By  cautiously 
advancing  a little  in  face  of  the  rock,  we  could 
distinctly  see  the  road  which  w'e  had  recently  left, 
and  now,  on  looking  along  it,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  June  or  his  men  to  be  seen. 

“ Wliere  is  the  Capitano  ?”  I said  to  Yarro,  so 
soon  as  we  had  placed  the  litters  on  the  ground,  and 
formed  a secure  resting  place  forour  weaker  charge. 

Yarro  smiled  grimly  at  my  questions  and  an- 
swered shortly,  “ He  will  be  seen ;”  then  giving 
us  a few  orders  as  to  our  conduct,  he  mustered 
his  men  and  proceeded  down  the  pass  again.  All 
this  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  from  the  first. 

“ I do  not  think  the  Capitano  has  treated  us 
fairly,”  said  Don  Bernardo,  whose  pride  was  hurt 
at  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  of  the  guerilla 
chief,  “ surely  he  does  not  doubt  our  courage  or 
good  will  ?” 

“Not  so,  father,”  said  Catarina,  cheerfully,  “but 
as  you  have  the  most  direct  interest  in  our  safety, 
he  naturally  thinks  that  you  ought  to  constitute  our 
principal  body  guard.  Seel” 

Urged  by  curiosity  and  interest,  she  had  ad- 
vanced a little,  and  now,  on  looking  to  the  north, 
we  saw  a body  of  horsemen,  riding  very  fast,  and 
making  straight  for  the  road  which  lay  beneath 
us.  Sheltering  ourselves  from  observation,  we 
watched  their  progress  intently,  and  we  coidd  per- 
ceive that  they  were  riding  in  evident  disorder, 
and  wanted  the  regular  appearance  of  orderly 
soldier’s.  On  they  came,  however,  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  at  a distance  behind  them,  we  now 
pei’ceived  a cloud  of  dust,  which,  rolling  along, 
argued  that  another  body  of  men  we  approaching 
also,  although,  as  yet,  we  could  not,  from  our  posi- 
tion, distinguish  them. 


After  this,  all  that  followed  was  a horrible  busi- 
ness to  look  upon,  particularly  to  those  who  were 
not  engaged  in  the  matter  personally.  The  ma- 
rauders (for  I suppose  they  were  nothing  better) 
were  suffered  to  get  about  a hundred  yards  past 
our  station,  and  then,  at  once,  the  fire  of  the 
ambushed  guerillas  was  opened  upon  them  with 
the  deadliest  effect.  Men  and  horses  were  seen  to 
drop  by  wholesale;  almost  every  shot  seemed  to 
tell,  and,  in  the  disorder  caused  by  such  an  un- 
looked for  attack,  a complete  panic  seemed  to  have 
seized  the  devoted  band,  while  volley  after  volley 
still  further  thinned  them,  and  even  those  who 
kept  together  saw  no  enemy  to  oppose.  It  became, 
in  fact,  a hopeless,  helpless  butchery,  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given,  and  even  before  their  late 
pursuers  could  come  upon  the  scene  of  action,  the 
whole  band  seemed  to  have  faded  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth — at  least  so  far  as  Ave  could  see — 
for  now  the  fugitives  had  got  beyond  our  ken, 
and  we  could  only  hear  the  dropping  shots  and 
the  Avild  shouts  of  the  infuriated  conquerors. 

After  half  an  hour  of  greac  suspense,  Ave  Avere 
joined  by  Yarro  and  his  men,  who  told  us  that  he 
was  commissioned  by  his  Captain  to  say  that  the 
Avay  was  clear,  and  to  ask  us  to  join  him.  We  did 
so,  and  found  him  just  as  cool  and  quiet  looking 
as  if  nothing  had  either  excited  or  opposed  him. 

“ We  must  travel  a league  or  two  further,”  he 
said  to  Don  Bernardo,  “ although  the  night  is 
closing ; but  as  we  have  ladies  to  protect,  it  is  better 
to  undergo  a little  additional  fatigue,  than  risk  the 
possibility  of  a surprise  from  a few  of  these  coAvardly 
desperadoes  Avho  have  managed  to  escape.” 

“ Have  many  escaped  ?” 

“Probably  eight  or  ten too  many.” 

“ And  then.’  Avounded?” 

“Uml” 

“ Surely  they  will  be  taken  care  of  ?” 

“ I have  nothing  to  say  to  that;  the  paysanos 
Avill  look  to  it  I suppose;  it  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness. Come,  Ave  have  provided  a rough  carriage. 
Here  it  is.” 

A sort  of  rough  litter,  with  Avheels,  and  to 
which  a horse  was  rudely  yoked,  drew  up,  as  he 
spoke.  Upon  this  the  ladies  Avere  seated,  and 
then  Juan  gave  us  his  final  directions. 

“ I am  obliged  to  remain  behind,”  he  said, 
“but  Yan’o  and  a party  go  Avith  you.  You  Avill 
meet  with  a good  reception  at  Benito,  for  I ha\’e 
sent  forward  messengers,  and  as  the  Avay  is  noAv 
clear,  I hope  the  remainder  of  our  journey  Avill  be 
pleasanter  than  the  past.  I Avill  be  Avith  you  early 
to-morrow,  or  in  case  of  necessity  before  it.  In 
the  meantime,  excuse  my  absence,  and  believe 
that  in  all  I have  done,  I have  acted  according  to 
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my  conscience  and  for  the  best.  Once  more, 
adieu !” 

We  set  forward,  and  reached  the  little  town  of 
Benito  about  midnight.  It  was  merely  a hamlet, 
but  it  was  all  alive,  and  crowds  came  out  to  receive 
“ the  conquerors,”  for  such  they  believed  us  to  be. 
We  set  up  at  the  inn — which,  1 am  happy  to  say, 
did  7iot  belong  to  an  alcalde — and  although  our 
fare  ■nas  not  over  delicate,  still  fatigue  and  the 
sense  of  security  gave  it  an  exquisite  relish. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  before 
Juan  and  his  band  joined  us.  They  had  had  some 
rest,  he  said,  and  now  he  thought  it  of  consequence 
for  us  to  press  on,  as  the  main  road,  he  bad  learned, 
was  tolerably  safe.  Once  more,  therefore,  Julieta 
and  Catarina  were  mounted  on  mules,  and  we, 
shouldering  our  rifles — which  we  had  never  used— 
walked  gallantly  by  their  side.  In  fact,  our  ad- 
ventures may  be  said  to  have  ended  here,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  journey  was  unattended  by  either 
doubt  or  danger,  and  the  country  through  which 
we  now  travelled  was  so  beautiful,  that  /,  at  least, 
was  rather  sorry  than  otherwise  when  the  spires 
of  the  Capitol  came  in  sight,  and  I was  obliged  to 
lay  down  my  character  of  a Guerillero  and 
take  up  that  of  a quiet  merchant  again.  As  to 
my  other  and  still  more  interesting  character  of 
lover — but  I take  it  for  granted  that  every  one 
knows  how  that  must  end,  and  so  I shall  continue 
discreetly  silent  on  the  subject. 


/irtsiiit  Cjiangts. 

A tiny  stool  was  in  meekness  brought 
Where  it  scarcely  might  hope  for  space. 

But  the  infant  voice  that  imploring  sought. 

Soon  found  it  the  envied  place. 

Then  the  curly  head  of  a rosy  child 
On  his  mother’s  knee  was  pressed. 

And  he  looked  in  her  face  and  sweetly  smiled, 

As  her  hand  his  locks  caressed. 

And  his  father’s  fingers  too  among 
Tlieir  golden  richness  strayed  ; 

And  the  boy  more  closely  and  fondly  clung 
To  the  love  that  his  love  repaid. 

For  he  was  the  youngest — the  plaything — the  pot — 
Of  all  the  beloved  that  hero. 

Round  the  gladsome  parent  hearth  had  met. 

To  welcome  the  coming  year. 

And  the  witless  jest,  and  the  sudden  whoop. 

Of  untamed,  unchecked  delight 
Told  the  careless  mirth  of  the  bright  eyed  grou)) 
On  the  old  year’s  dying  lught. 

It  told  of  the  liopeful  spring  Unit  bloomed 
Kaeli  fearless  young  heart  within. 

Of  the  fresh  green  souls  that  wore  yet  undooincd 
'J  o mourn  for  the  curse  of  sin. 


But  the  year  they  greeted  grows  old  in  turn, 

And  a new  one  comes  round  again  ; 

Yet  never  alas ! can  their  joys  return 
Undimmed  as  they  blossomed  then! 

The  hearth  is  still  there  in  its  warmth  and  light. 
But  the  voices  are  hushed  and  low. 

And  one  is  unheard  in  the  ring  to  night 
'That  was  blithest  not  long  ago. 

And  the  mother’s  eyes  and  the  father’s  brow 
Tell  a story  of  grief  and  gloom  ; 

And  their  fair  haired  darling  finds  not  now 
At  their  feet  any  stint  of  room. 

He  still  looks  up  in  his  mother’s  face. 

Though  to  smile  he  may  not  dare. 

For  even  his  infant  eyes  can  trace 
What  sorrow  has  written  there. 

Thus  year  after  year,  and  one  by  one. 

Was  that  hearth  of  its  loved  ones  reft ; 

’Till  of  all  that  had  graced  it  in  days  bygone 
But  the  rosy  cheek’d  boy  was  left. 

At  length,  in  the  changes  wrought  out  by  time. 
Even  he  may  not  see  it  more ; 

But  stiU  living  on,  in  a far  off  clime. 

He  remembers  its  beams  of  yore. 

His  clustering  curls  have  exchanged  their  hue 
For  a dark  and  a glossy  brown  ; 

And  the  once  glad  uplifted  eyes  of  blue 
Are  dreamily  bending  down. 

For  over  his  spirit  has  sadly  come. 

In  a rush  of  unbidden  waves, 

The  thoughts  of  his  early  childhood’s  home. 

And  of  scattered  and  distant  graves. 

And  a laughing  group,  round  a stranger  hearth. 
In  the  foreigner’s  friendly  land. 

Calls  back  to  his  mind  all  the  short  lived  mirth 
Of  his  brother  and  sister  band. 

With  his  mother’s  fond  kiss,  and  his  father’s  smile, 
And  the  stool  that  was  once  his  .seat. 

When  long  years  ago  in  his  own  green  isle 
He  crept  to  his  parents'  feet. 

Time  onward  flew,  and  an  old  man  now 
Is  the  child  of  the  golden  hair. 

And  he  sits  with  a furrowed  and  wrinkled  brow 
All  day  long  in  a cushioned  chair. 

His  thin  locks  are  grey,  and  his  eyes  are  dim, 

His  fingers  are  worn  and  cold, 

This  world  has  no  future  in  store  for  him. 

And  the  past  is  a tale  that’s  told. 

l 

But  the  halo  of  youth  still  a Iwightness  flings 
O’er  the  path  of  his  life’s  calm  eve. 

And  the  grandsire’s  heart  ever  warndy  clings 
To  the  dear  ones  he  soon  must  leave. 

For  his  children’s  children  are  round  his  knees. 
On  the  hearth  of  that  once  strange  shore. 
Made  sacred  at  last  by  home  ties  like  these. 

As  the  one  he  shall  see  no  more. 

Nor  checks  he  their  mirth  or  their  laughter  tvild 
'J’hat  so  cheerily  meets  his  ear. 

For  ho  knows  that  the  joy  of  a sinless  child 
Is  the  only  uumixed  joy  hero. 

Ho  dwells  not  on  teaching  that  soon  will  conic. 
Of  earth’s  jiassing  grief  or  bliss, 

But  ])oints  out  the  way  to  a changeless  home. 

In  a world  fairer  still  than  this. 
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UV  A.  I„  O.  CUINNESS. 

“ God  bless  me  I to  be  sure ; bring  all  the  world, 

if  you  like ” 

“Mr.  ]).!” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  love,  I know;  I know  all  about 
lu'udeucc  .and  economy,  aud  common  sense — I have 
every  woril  of  it  by  heart,  and  so  I ought,  for  I 
have  been  hearing  it  these  twenty  years ; yet  what 
does  it  amount  to,  after  all?  I don’t  mean  to  deny 
— very  for  from  it — that  they  a?-e  virtues;  every 
one  of  them;  to  be  sure  they  are;  but  charity, 
generosity,  mirth,  and  good  fellowship  are  virtues, 
too — you  can't  deny  it,  Mrs.  D. ; you  oughtn’t, 
for  your  own  father  was  as  worthy  a fellow  as  ever 

broke  the  world’s  bread ” 

“ Still,  my  dear ” 

“Exactly;  precisely;  I know  what  you  were 
going  to  say,  just  as  well  as  if  you  had  said  it. 
Extravagance — you  were  going  to  talk  about  ex- 
travagance; weren’t  you,  now?” 

“ I certainly  was  going  to  say ” 

“ That  I was  extravagant;  didn’t  I tell  you  so? 
Sure  I know  every  turn  of  you,  bless  your  heart! 
— and  so  I ought,  Dolly  dear,  for  I havn’t  been 
loving  you — how  long  are  we  married — five  and 
twenty  years?  just  that;  well,  I have  not  bedn 
loving  you  all  that  time  without  learning  to  know 
you  well.  But  as  to  extravagance ; pish  1 there 
never  was  a man  less  inclined  to  it  than  I am- — • 
never.  So  Alfred,  my  boy,  do  just  as  you  like  for 
this  once.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year;  it’s 
a poor  heart  that  never  rejoices ; so  bring  your 
friends,  by  all  means;  I only  hope  we  may  have 
room;  there  are  to  be  fifteen  already:  how  many 
will  come  with  you?’' 

“ Only  two,  sir;  Dillon  and  Hart.” 

“ Onli/  two:  there  now,  Mrs.  Darcy,  you  see 
how  moderate  we  are.  What  sort  of  fellows  are 
they,  Alfred — pleasant,  I hope?” 

“Very,  sir;  Dillon  particularly.  They  say 
Hart  has  more  in  him,  but  I doubt  it;  though 
Hart  is  a capital  fellow,  too — in  his  way.” 

“ What  is  his  way,  Alfred?”  asked  his  mother, 
quietly. 

“ Aye,  tell  us  both  their  ways,  since  yon  seem 
to  be  so  fond  of  them,”  said  his  father. 

“ Well,  then,  Dillon  is  all  heart,  all  soul;  every 
one’s  friend,  and  up  to  everything;  you  can’t  con- 
ceive what  a clever  follow  he  is;  knows  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  can  write  poetry,  and  set  it 
to  music  delightfully.  He  is  a ward  of  Chancery, 
and  will  have  fully  fifteen  hundred  a year;  he  will, 
indeed;  every  penny  of  it.” 


“ And  Hart?” 

“ Difi'ercnt,  rather.  Hart  is  just  as  full  of  fun, 
when  he  lets  out;  but  one  can’t  always  depend  on 
him,  as  they  can  on  Dillon.” 

“ Churlish,  is  he?” 

“ No,  no,  not  that ; but  Hart’s  mother  is  poor, 
you  know.” 

“No  I don’t,  and  I am  sorry  to  hear  it;  we 
must  only  give  her  son  the  warmer  welcome.” 

“ Well,  sir,  she  is  poor;  and  therefore  he  scru- 
ples expense,  and  works  hard.  He  is  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  and  pvery  one  thinks  he  must  succeed. 
Certainly,  he  is  a first-rate  fellow  in  a debate; 
none  of  us  can  come  up  to  him ; Dillon  sometimes 
goes  near  him,  and  so  does  Cuny — but  I don’t 
know ; no  one  satisfies  you  so  well  as  Hart,  after 
all.  I ouly  hope  he  may  live.” 

“ Live?”  ejaculated  the  mother. 

“Yes;  he  fogs  to  death.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I wish  to  ask  him,  mother  dear.  His  own 
mother  is  on  a visit  in  Cheltenham,  and  I thought 
it  wouldn’t  do  at  Christmas  to  leave  a good  fellow  - 
— and  he  delicate — to  his  cold  commons  and  colder 
room ; although,  if  his  coming  will  seriously  incon- 
venience; you ” 

“ By  no  means,  Alfred,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Darcy. 
“ God  forbid  that,  when  we  are  to  have  friends 
around  us,  such  a person  as  you  describe  should 
be  prevented  from  sharing  our  festivity  by  my  wish ! 

You  and  your  father  mistake  me ” 

“ No,  we  don’t ; not  a bit  of  it,”  broke  in  Mr. 
Darcy.  “ We  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  best 
wives  and  mother^  that  ever  lectured  a husband 
or  over-indulged  a son.” 

“ I don’t  over  indulge  him,  I hope?” 

“’Deed  then  you  do,  Dolly;  you  are  rearing 
him  to  be  what  I won’t  mention,  you  are  so  ridi- 
culous about  him.  See  how  soon  he  won  you 
over,  the  moment  he  put  his  palaver  on  you.  He 
knows  your  soft  side,  and  signs  by  it,  my  pocket 
has  to  pay  for  all.” 

This  version  of  the  story,  or  turning  of  the 
tables,  set  them  all  laughing,  and  Mi-.  Darcy,  hav- 
ing gained  his  point,  left  mother  and  son  to  dis- 
cuss matters  as  they  pleased. 

Thei-e  never  breathed  a kinder  hearted  man 
than  Leonard  Darcy — or  one  more  utterly  reckless 
of  consequences.  He  was  not  a territorial  pro- 
prietor, although,  as  what  is  called  a middleman, 
he  farmed  a great  deal  of  land,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  an  independent  and  highly  respectable 
man.  His  father  had  been  a very  thrifty  person, 
and  although  in  the  son’s  hands  the  property  had 
become  less,  still  the  “ old  takes”  were  good  and 
cheap,  prices  were  consistent,  customers  always  to 
be  had,  creditors  by  no  means  clamorous,  and 
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even  banks  accommodating — so  that  ou  the  whole, 
Mr.  Darcy  was  always  mentioned  as  “ a safe,  snug 
man;”  and  although  some  called  his  profuse  and 
indiscriminate  hospitality  by  the  hard  name  of 
extravagance,  still  no  one,  even  of  those  critics, 
ever  slighted  his  offers  or  refused  his  invitations, 
and  every  one  said  and  thought  that  a pleasanter 
house  there  was  not  in  the  whole  country.  He 
was  a magistrate,  and  a kind  one ; kept  a pack  of 
hounds,  and  a good  one  ; and  had  as  good  hunters 
in  his  stables  as  if  he  were  a lord.  Of  course, 
expense  came  with  these  things,  but  he  loved  to 
see  happy  faces,  and  plenty  of  them,  surround  his 
cheerful  table,  and  when  his  wife  remonstrated, 
she  was  always  met  by  a joke  or  a compliment, 
and  as  she  loved  him  heartily,  and  had  not  a 
tea-spoonful  of  verjuice  in  her  whole  composition, 
he  always  had  his  own  way,  and  never  received 
either  a black  look  or  a curtain  lecture  for  having 
it. 

Christmas  came,  and  brought  Alfred  and  his 
friends,  in  addition  to  about  twenty  others — for 
the  number  of  his  guests  were  always  sure  to  in- 
crease in  Mr.  Darcy's  hands.  Alfred  was  an  only 
son;  a tine,  promising  youth  of  eighteen;  but  in 
addition  to  him  there  were  two  daughters,  one  a 
little  younger,  and  the  other  a little  older,  than 
the  boy.  They  were  dissimilar  in  dispositions, 
and  not  very  similar  in  person,  although  a 
family  resemblance  did  exist.  Catherine,  the 
eldest,  was  like  her  father,  warm-hearted,  gene- 
rous, and  impulsive;  Grace,  the  youngest,  was 
like  her  mother,  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  fond  of 
domestic  life  and  family  ties.  The  two  fellow- 
students  of  Alfred  took  different  views  of  the  two 
sisters  when  they  came.  Dillon — “ the  fellow  all 
heart  and  soul” — as  he  w.as  called  by  his  friends, 
immediately  singled  out  Catherine  as  his  vis-a-vis, 
and  after  the  first  day  or  two  looked  exceedingly 
strange  at  any  one  else  who  attempted  to  usurp  his 
place;  while  Hart,  without  at  all  .attempting  to 
follow  his  dashing  rriend’s  example,  showed  that 
sort  of  preference  for  Grace  which  is  implied  by  a 
quiet  but  persistent  course  of  attention,  r.ather 
than  by  .any  unequivocal  decl.aration  of  opinion. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  s.ay  that  he 
positively  did  admire  her,  as  that  his  friend  did 
not  admire  her  sister;  for  while  the  latter  made 
his  attentions  as  public  as  possible,  Il.art  rather 
shrank  from  obtruding  himself,  and  only  now  and 
then  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  .an  opinion 
of  the  goodness  of  Grace’s  mind  and  the  superiority 
of  her  understanding. 

This  first  visit  of  those  young  men  to  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  Mr.  D.arcy  was  too  plc.asant  to 
be  their  last.  Indeed,  Dillon  took  care  to  cater 


for  an  invitation  for  himself;  while  Mrs.  Darcy, 
whose  good-will  Hart  had  gained  by  his  quietude 
of  manner,  his  correct  tastes  and  principles,  as 
well  as  by  the  delicacy  of  his  general  appearance, 
which  excited  her  motherly  sympathies — always 
took  care  that  any  invitation  given  to  the  one 
should  be  extended  to  the  other.  And  thus  time 
rolled  on,  and  brought  wdth  it  the  usual  changes 
and  consequences.  Feeling  deepened  into  affec- 
tion, and  affection  advanced  to  passion,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  Dillon ; and  long  before  he  was  of 
age  he  had  told  Catherine  D’Arcy  that  he  loved 
her,  and  received  from  her  lips  the  avowal  that 
his  love  was  returned.  He  did  not  advance  so 
far  as  this  without  some  warnings  on  the  subject 
from  his  sober  friend.  Hart,  however. 

“ I wish  to  heaven  Saturday  was  come,”  he 
said  to  the  latter,  as  they  sat  one  morning  together 
in  his  chambers.  “ How  I envy  you  your  philo- 
sophic apathy  of  temperament,  Arthur!  I don't 
think  you  have  a grain  of  he.art  in  your  anatomy, 
although  you  are  called  after  that  usually  sensitive 
organ  ?” 

“ And  why?” 

“ Because,  if  you  had,  you  would  be  as  idle  and 
impatient  as  I am.  There  you  sit,  studying  Plato 
and  Plutarch — and  taking  to  Coke  and  Bacon  as 
a dessert  after  the  feast,  without  a single  thought 
of  the  dear,  bright,  soft-eyed  girl  that  loves 
you ” 

“ And  who  is  she?” 

“As  if  you  did  not  know?”  laughed  his  friend. 
“ As  if  the  soft,  conscious  smile,  at  your  coming, 
of  the  charming  Grace  D’Arcy ” 

“ P.ardon  me,  my  dear  Dillon,”  interrupted  H.art, 
rather  seriously,  “ but  this  is  not  a subject  to  jest 
on.” 

“ I am  not  jesting.” 

“Well,  then,  it  is  not  a subject  to  be  mentioned 
at  all,”  went  on  ILart.  “You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  my  prospects  do  not  warr,ant  me  in  aspir- 
ing to  the  love  of  her — of  any  woman  ; and  I cer- 
tainly do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
which  circumstances  may  not  enable  me  honoura- 
bly to  fulfil.  I admire  Miss  Gr.ace  D’Arcy,  .as 
every  one  must  do,  but  that  is  .all ; and  I do  not 
desire  to  have  it  thought  or  mentioned  that  I do 
more.  Your  situation  is  different — you  .are  inde- 
pendent, and  can  act  .as  you  please;  although,  .as 
we  are  upon  the  subject,  I am  not  quite  sure  that 
you  have  .acted  sensibly  in  going  as  far  as  you 
h.ave  done  with  C.atherine.” 

“ Sensibly ! No  man  in  love  is  ever  in  his  senses,” 
replied  Dillon;  “but  how  am  I to  bl.ame?  Is  she 
not  worthy  of  my  love?” 

“ Doubtless ; but  the  question  is,  doyon  love  her?” 
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“ Wlio  dare  question  it?  Surely  you  do  not  think 
me  dislionest  enough  to  feign  what  I do  not  feel, 
or  foolish  enough  to  profess  what  I should  not  be 
happy  to  realize.” 

“ At  present  you  may  think  yourself  sincere,” 
replied  Hart,  “but  with  an  impulsive  temperament, 
sincerity  is  sometimes  a very  evanescent  feeling. 
You  cannot  marry  until  you  are  of  age.” 

“ Confound  it,  nol” 

“And  you  expect  your  commission  in  the  Guards 
every  day.” 

“ Just  so;  and  what  of  that?  You  think  absence 
will  be  dangerous,  do  you?  You  are  mistaken.” 

“Perhaps  so;  but,  even  as  it  is,  I sometimes 
hear  you  very  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  other  wo- 
men.” 

“ I have  eyes,  ears,  and  a tongue.  You  would 
not  forbid  me  to  use  them ; would  you  ? I can  ad- 
mire one  pretty  girl,  although  I am  heart  and  soul 
attached  to  another.” 

“ And  then  you  boast  of  having  cut  out  all  your 
rivals ” 

“ So  I did;  even  that  booby  baronet,  who  used 
to  sit  like  Dumbiedikes  staring  at  Jennie  Deans, 
has  taken  his  departure,  and  is  gone  to  Florence, 
to  heal  his  heart  or  mend  his  Italian.  I knew  I 
could  do  it,  and  I did;  although  his  rent-roll  is 
thousands,  where  mine  is  only  hundreds.  There’s 
a triumph  for  you.” 

“A  triumph  to  be  grateful  for,  certainly.  A 
triumph  which  should  bind  you  with  links  of  triple 
steel  to  the  pure  and  honest  heart  that  overlooked 
interest  for  affection,  and  soared  beyond  tempta- 
tion in  order  to  light  upon  love.  It  is  an  additional 
link  of  responsibility,  which,  as  your  friend  and 
well-wisher,  I hope  you  will  never  forget.  You 
would  be  a villain,  if  you  did.” 

“ Hard  words,  Arthur,”  said  Dillon.  “ And 
you  look  as  if  you  thought  it  possible  I could  de- 
serve them.” 

“ Why  I think  it  is  possible — barely  possible 
that,  in  the  whirl  and  glare  of  military  life ” 

“ You  insult  me  by  the  supposition.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  offend  you ; and  what  I said 
was  meant  as  a warning,  not  an  insult.  I am  not 
in  the  habit  of  insulting  my  friends;  although  I 
admit  that  I have  an  awkward,  downright  mode 
of  expression,  which  is  neither  polite  nor  political; 
and  which,  I suppose,  the  practice  in  the  courts, 
will  rectify.” 

“ Still,  you  must  think  me  a very  queer  fellow, 
Arthur.” 

“ No,  I don’t ; you  are  perfectly  natural,  accord- 
ing to  your  nature.  Feeling  is  more  natural  to 
you  than  reflection,  for  instance,  and  gratification 
than  both.  If  you  could  marry  now  and  here,  I 


should  have  no  fears  for  yon,  because  the  presence 
of  your  wife,  the  associations  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  absence  of  temptation ” 

“ An  orderly,  as  I live  I Holla!  Peter — John — 
Mary — Somebody  open  the  door,  and  bring  me 
the  letter  or  message.  Oh  1 here  it  is.  ‘ On  her 
Majesty’s  Service.’  ’Gad!  that  looks  like  business, 
Arthur.  Pardon  me.” 

It  was,  indeed,  the  long-expected  War-office 
document;  and  now  the  young  soldier’s  brain  took 
a new  flight.  His  equipment — his  horses — his 
resources — his  wardrobe,  all  were  discussed  and 
descanted  on,  until,  at  last,  he  was  brought  back 
to  his  original  subject,  by  his  friend  quietly  say- 
ing:— 

“I  suppose  you  will  be  too  busy  to  go  to  Ham- 
bleton  on  Saturday?” 

“ No,  I won’t ; why  should  I ? As  I am  ordered 
to  join  immediately — or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— it  may  be  the  only  opportunity  I shall  have. 
However,  we  shall  see.  1 must  run  up  to  Cuffe 
and  Montgomery,  at  Portobello  barracks,  to  ask 
what  I am  to  do  exactly.  They  are  just  the 
fellows  to  set  one  right.  They  know  everything.” 

He  went  out  hastily ; while  Arthur  Hart’s  reflec- 
tions, ou  his  character  and  prospects,  ran  pretty 
much  as  follows: — 

“ I msh  he  could  marry  now,”  he  thought.  “ I 
heartily  wish  he  could.  This  absence  will  be  the 
fii'st  trial  of  principle  with  him,  although  he  does 
not  think  it — 1 foresee  that  it  will — and  he  must 
be  stronger  than  I think  him,  if  he  gets  through. 
I like  him,  although  I cannot  respect  him.  He  is 
good-natured — yes,  it  is  easier  to  give  than  to 
refuse,  and  to  be  praised  for  generosity  than  es- 
teemed for  prudence.  He  does  not  yet  know  his 
own  heart,  and  the  battle  of  life  is  yet  to  be 
fought.  I only  hope  that  Catherine,  with  her 
genuine  woman’s  heart  and  confiding  nature,  may 
not  suffer  by  his  struggles.  I will  do  my  best  to 
guard  her — that  is,  I will  warn  her  not  to  expect 
too  much,  and  I will  be  still  more  candid  with 
Mrs.  D’Arcy,  whom  I love,  and  ought  to  love  as 
a mother,  for  she  is  one  to  me,  while  my  own  is 
absent.  I foresee  there  will  be  opportunities  of 
showing  friendship  in  that  family  yet.  All  is  not 
as  it  ought  to  be  there ; D’Arcy’s  difficulties  are 
beginning  to  be  talked  about;  I wish  Catherine 
was  married  before  the  crush  conies — if  it  does 
come;  for  Dillon’s  pride  or  vanity  would  never 
stand  the  idea  of  being  man-ied  to  the  daughter  of 
a bankrupt  or  a pauper.  He  is  a butterfly  for  the 
sun,  and  not — Um!  perhaps  I misjudge  him, 
though,  all  this  time ; I hope  so.  Now,  once  more 
for  Bacon!” 
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CIIAPTEU  II. 

lloll  on  the  canvas  and  let  us  skip  a scene  or 
two  in  tlie  panorama.  Tlie  scone  is  a Court 
House.  There  is  tlie  learned  judge,  the  upriglit 
jury,  the  outer  bar  and  tlie  inner,  and  among  the 
former  stands  a young  hamster,  ]iale  hut  com- 
posed— anxious  hut  not  eager — interested  hut 
not  excited.  He  is  addressing  the  hcnch,  on 
which  sits  a single  judge,  austere,  solemn,  and 
with  a touch  of  sarcasm  about  the  puckered  wrinkles 
of  his  aged  mouth.  The  young  man  bows. 

“ My  lord,  in  the  case  of  Saunders  against  Willis 
I have  to  make  an  application  to  your  lordship. 
Of  ray  learned  friends  who  are  with  me,  one,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Rutherglen,  is  too  ill — your  lordship  is, 

I believe,'  aware  of  the  fact — to  come  down  to 
court.” 

“ I am  aware  of  it,  sir,  and  regret  it,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ My  other  learned  friend  has  been  called  upon 
to  attend  before  the  Privy  Council,  and,  therefore, 
I cannot  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance 
either.” 

“ Well,  sir,  and  what  then?”  was  the  dry 
demand. 

“ Simply,  ray  lord,  that,  as  the  case  is  one  of 
consequence,  in  which  both  property  and  character 
are  involved ” 

“ If  you  mean  to  apply  for  a postponement,” 
interrupted  the  judge,  “ I tell  you  at  once  that 
it  cannot  be  granted.  Cannot,  sir;  the  public  time 
cannot  be  sacrificed  in  hearing  excuses  andbandying 
compliments  eternally;  we  have  had  too  much  of  it. 
Either  you  are  prepared  with  your  case  or  you 
are  not.  You  have  received  your  instructions,  I 
presume,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  be  ready  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Proceed  with  your  argument,  if 
you  please.” 

There  was  an  anxious  five  minutes  consultation 
between  the  young  jdeader  and  his  attorney, 
during  which  the  latter’s  voice  was  heard  murmur- 
ing the  words  “ misfortune,”  “ ruin,”  “ have  it 
all  their  own  way,”  “ not  a chance  for  us,”  “ what 
is  to  be  done?”  accom])anied  by  something  like  a 
wringing  of  his  hands,  and  an  appealing  look  to 
the  judge,  who  sat  upright,  bilious  looking,  and 
impervious.  “ You  f/iust  go  on,”  at  last  concluded 
the  attorney.  “ He  is  hard  as  flint,  and  he  will  be 
doubly  inflexible  .as  you  are  a junior,  and  he  thinks 
he  has  caught  you  napping.  He  will  make  you  an 
example  to  .all  idle  juniors  at  our  exi)ensc.  I see 
th.at  is  what  he  is  driving  .at.  God  help  us!  But 
do  your  best,  at  all  events;  we  can  move  for  a 
new  trial,  in  case  of  extremity.” 

The  young  m.an,  thus  admonished,  addressed 


himself  at  once  to  his  subject,  and,  with  a slight 
apology  to  the  jury,  he  proceeded  to  fight  the 
battle  of  his  client.  Quiet,  cool,  and  perfectly 
self-possessed,  he  bore  the  interruptions  of  the 
op|)osite  counsel  with  the  most  i)eifect  temper, 
answering  their  objections,  combatting  their  points, 
appealing  to  authoidties,  and  evidently  gaining 
upon  the  ear  of  the  court  by  his  ease,  his  learning, 
his  aptitude,  and  eloquence.  Witnesses  were  to 
be  examined — cross-examined — they  were  so; 
technicjil  objections  were  to  be  met — it  was  done; 
precedents,  practice,  points — all  the  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  weapons  of  law  were  hurled  against 
him  by  those  who  looked  upon  his  opposition  as 
daring  presumption,  and  all  were  received  on  his 
shield  without  a single  one  of  them  wounding  his 
client  or  damaging  his  “ case.”  The  judge  looked 
on  with  a curious  eye,  although  no  person  could 
read  any  deep  interest  in  his  well  practiced  fea- 
tures, or  judge  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
young  man’s  gallant,  and  single-handed  contest  on 
either  his  understanding  or  his  heart.  At  last, 
however,  the  case  closed,  and  he  waked  up  to 
address  the  jury  in  his  charge.  It  w'as  temperate 
and  impartial,  but  the  peroration  was  remarkable. 

“ I canuot  conclude  my  charge  to  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,”  he  said,  “ without  directing 
your  particuLar  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  counsel 
for  the  pl.aiutiff.  Whatever  your  verdict  may  be 
-—in  wdiatever  light  you  may  view  the  matter 
presented  to  you — I am  confident  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  this  proposition,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  to  whom  T allude,  has  brought  to  his 
task  all  the  resources  of  a masterly  mind  and  a 
highly  cultivated  understanding,  and  that  he  de- 
serves at  your  h.ands  and  at  mine,  gentlemen,  the 
warmest  commendation  for  his  industry,  his  courage, 
his  talent,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the 
client  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his 
services.” 

Th.at  evening  Arthur  Il.art  left  the  court  a 
proud  and  a happy  man.  It  wuas  his  first  “ great 
cause,”  and  he  liad  won  it  g.allantly — greatly. 
His  hand  w'as  shaken  by  applauding  seniors  and 
envious  juniors;  .and,  still  better,  it  was  shaken  by 
more  than  one  active,  able,  and  influential  solicitor, 
wdio  had  a direct  interest  in  encouraging  and  re- 
warding such  ready  and  i)ractical  t.alent. 

Meanwhile,  he  threw  himself  into  a chaise,  and 
in  a couple  of  hours  found  himself  fit  wuis  ten 
o’clock)  .at  the  door  of  Leon.ard  D’Arcy.  All  was 
(hark  without — all  waas  gloom  within.  No  bustle 
now;  no  feasting,  no  merriment.  A servant  maid 
received  him. 

“Well,  Mary — I need  not  ask,  I suppose?  All 
is  over?” 
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“ (iod  lu'lp  them,  it  is,  sir.” 

“ WIk'ii  (lid  lie  die?’’ 

“ At  live,  or  a little  before  it,  sir.” 

“Tell  Mrs.  D'Arcy  I am  here,  Mary.” 

“'I'he  young  ladies  are  in  the  parlour,  sir.” 

“ A’ery  well.  That  will  do.” 

The  triumphant  advocate  walked  into  the  little 
apartment,  in  which  sat  his  young  and  atHicted 
friends.  There  was  uo  mistaking  the  spirit  in 
which  he  was  received.  There  were  tears — bitter 
tears,  but  hand  grasped  hand,  and  eye  met  eye  in 
the  trust  and  confidingness  of  cordial  and  unhesitat- 
ing friendship.  It  was  evident  that  the  young  man 
was  “ rdmi  dc  la  viaiaon,’’  in  its  truest  and  best 
sense,  and  that  the  two  youug  girls  before  him 
looked  up  to  him  in  the  light  which  is  at  once  a 
delight  and  a reward  to  him  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  deserve  it. 

“ Your  mother?” 

“ I am  here,  dear  Arthur,”  said  a melancholy, 
but  resigned  voice ; “ and  if  I do  not  welcome 
you  as  warmly  as  I used  to  do,  I do  not  the  less 
feel  your  kindness  in  coming  to  us  at  an  hour  when 
many — and  more  professing  friends — seem  inclined 
to  do  as  fortune  has  done,  desert  us.” 

It  was  not  Arthur’s  disposition  to  parade 
either  his  sensibility  or  his  eloquence.  But  he 
felt  deeply  and  he  acted  kindly.  Circumstances, 
he  thought,  demanded  that  mere  form  or  ceremony 
should  be  overlooked,  and  instead  of  wasting  the 
hours  in  unavailing  regret,  he  endeavoured  to  lead 
the  mind  of  the  widow  to  a consideration  of  her 
present  prospects  and  future  hopes.  The  fate  of 
her  kind-hearted,  inconsiderate  husband,  was  that 
of  many  “ an  Irish  gentleman,”  whose  heart  and 
habits  are  larger  than  his  estate,  as  Baron  Richards 
and  his  colleagues  can  tell,  and  as  the  “ wind  up” 
of  poor  Leonard  D’Arcy  proved.  Difficulties  set 
in,  disease  followed  them;  friends  looked  blue, 
creditors  black — there  was  not  a green  spot  left 
for  him  at  last,  except  the  friendship  of  Arthur 
Hart,  who  fought  his  legal  battles  without  fee  or 
reward,  and  the  undying  love  of  Ins  wife  and 
children,  who  remembered  only  his  many  virtues  and 
forgot  or  forgave  the  foibles  that  shadow^ed  them. 

“ There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  and  disappoints 
me,”  said  Arthur,  as  he  cast  an  apprehensive  eye 
at  Catherine,  after  discussing  the  topics  necessary 
to  be  immediately  considered.  “ Dillon  ? I ex- 
pected to  have  met  him  here.  I am  sure — I think 
there  was  time,  since  I wrote.” 

Without  any  direct  answer  in  words,  Catherine 
arose  from  her  seat,  and  going  to  a small  work  box, 
she  took  from  it  a letter,  and  coming  round  to  his 
side  of  the  table,  she  laid  it  before  him,  saying — 
“ this  letter  was  received  this  morning.” 


“ 1 may  read  it?” 

“ Yes,  it  is  my  wi.-h.” 

Arthur  ojiencd  it  and  read  thus: — 

“ Dn.vunsT  Kate — I have  received  Arthur  Hart’s  letter. 
It  tells  a mehuH'holy  tale,  but  not  an  unusual  or,  imlccd, 
an  une.xpeoted  one.  '1  hat  yonr  iionr  father’s  career  should 
terminate  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  was  onl}'  a natural  conse- 
quence of  his — pardon  me  for  saying — absurd  and  thought- 
less acts,  and  I think  I have  a right  to  feel  deejily  on  the 
subject,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own.  Involved  as  I now 
am  in  duties,  and  coimcctcd  as  I happen  to  be,  with  those 
who  look  uiion  bankrupt  Irish  gentlemen  with  high  disrelish 
or  a worse  feeling,  I regret  to  say  that  I cannot  leave  the 
lirst,  and  that  it  requires  time  for  me  to  think  how  I am 
to  get  rid  of,  or  conceal  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  give 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a more  respectable  appear- 
ance than  they  now  wear.  My  appearance  in  Ireland 
would  at  pi'esent  be  usele,ss.  I feel  that  I am  not  at  all 

a man  of  business,  and  Hart  is.  AVhat  can  be  done,  I am 
sure  he  will  readily  do,  and  when  I can  find  a fair  excuse 
for  asking  ‘ leave,’  I will  do  my  very  bes.t  to  obtain  it. 
In  the  meantime,  you  will  -write  to  me,  I know,  and  keep 
me  informed  of  what  you  are  doing,  what  you  mean  to 
do,  and  how  I can  assist  you. 

“ Believe  me,  always  yours, 

“ Percival  M.  Diu.ox.” 

“ Am  I at  liberty  to  do  what  I please  with  thi,s 
document?”  said  Arthur,  when  he  had  read  it 
over, 

“ Perfectly  at  liberty,”  was  the  response. 

He  tore  it  at  once  through  the  middle,  again 
folded  it  and  tore  it  into  the  smallest  possible 
fragments,  and  going  to  the  fire-place,  he  placed 
tlie  atoms  amidst  the  glowing  embers  and  pressed 
it  down  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

“ Were  he  my  worst  enemy,”  he  said,  as  he 
watched  its  destruction,  “ I would  not  desire  to 
retain  against  him  such  an  evidence  of  heartless, 
thoughtless,  undeserved  cruelty.  I suppose  it 
must  be  answered,  Catherine?” 

“ It  is  answered,”  she  said,  with  the  same  me- 
lancholy comiiosuraias  before. 

“ By  whom?” 

“ By  me,  of  course.  You  shall  see  my  answer; 
but  do  not  ask  me  to  alter  it,  for  I cannot.’’ 

Again  she  went  to  the  depository,  and  a second 
time  laid  a letter  bcfoie  him.  Its  contents  were 
these ; — 

“AVhen  my  dear  fiither  first  received  you  into  bis  lious^ 
and  family,  be  -was  then  the  same  iu  mind,  heart,  and  act 
as  he  has  since  been,  except  that  his  friends  had  not  dis- 
covered his  faults,  or  his  enemies  taken  advantage  of  them. 
To  you  he  was  always  a kind  and  indulgent  adviser,  and 
in  permitting  me  to  accept  your  vows  of  aftection  he  gave 
you  the  best  proof  he  was  able  that  he  looked  upon  you  in 
the  light  of  a true  friend  and  an  honourable  man.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that  in  both  instances  your 
conduct  proves  that  he  was  mistaken.  I have  for  some 
time  been  made  aware,  by  the  tenor  of  your  correspondence, 
that  your  aflection  has  waned,  and  I am  sorry,  for  your 
own  sake,  that  you  have  not  had  the  candour  or  courage 
to  .say  so.  It  was  not  for  me  either  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation or  to  resent  coldness;  your  pre.sent  communication, 
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however,  leaves  me  no  alternative.  He  who  forgets  honour 
is  unworthy  of  re-spect,  and  lie  who  worships  wealth  and 
neglects  humanity  is  not  the  person  to  conciliate  affection 
or  to  be  entrusted  with  a much  more  worthless  thing  than  a 
virtuous  woman’s  love.  1 wish  you  well — better,  perhaps, 
than  you  wish  yourself ; but  henceforth  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  blot  me  from  your  memory,  or  to  think  of  me 
as  one  whose  present  regret  is  that  we  have  ever  known 
each  other.  Catiiekine  D’Akcy.” 

Tlie  young  lawyer’s  eyes  sparkled  as  he  read 
this  spirited  letter,  and  when  he  had  concluded  it, 
he  presented  it  to  tlie  writer,  and  left  a kiss  of 
approbation  on  the  hand  to  which  he  returned  it. 

“ It  is  like  yourself,  dearest  Catherine,”  he  said, 
approvingly,  ‘‘  and  I only  hope  that  your  heart 
will  permit  you  to  act  up  to  the  tenor  of  the  sen- 
timents it  conveys.” 

“ I do  not  think  you  need  fear  for  me,”  replied 
Catherine.  “ I cannot  regret  what  I condemn, 
and  I have  learned  from — from  my  dear,  dear 
father,  one  useful  lesson  at  all  events:  always  to 
discharge  my  mind  of  every  sentiment  of  sympathy 
for  that  which  is  selfish,  sordid,  or  unmanly.  It 
is  my  lightest  trial,  I assure  you,  and  every  hour 
will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  so.” 

And  so,  in  truth,  it  did.  'I'here  was  not  a 
shadow  of  regret  ever  appeared  on  the  young 
girl’s  noble  features  that  could  be  traced  to  the 
reception  of  that  unhappy  letter,  although  the 
circumstances  by  which  she  and  her  family 
were  surrounded  caused  her  many  a bitter  sigh. 
Poverty,  to  those  unused  to  it,  is  a hard  lesson, 
and  the  poverty  that  is  embittered  still  more  by 
the  coldness  of  friends,  the  feelings  of  neglect — 
of  slight — of  desertion — of  charitable  pity,  be- 
stowed for  parade  or  vanity,  is  still  more  terrible. 
But  this  afflicted  family  possessed  a friend  that 
never  either  deserted  or  despised  them,  and  whose 
protection  was  sure  and  sterling  as  his  own  honest 
heart.  Grace — yes,  to  be  sure,  Grace  was  the 
talisman  that  first  attracted  him,  and  although  we 
have  not  paraded  their  show  of  feeling  towards 
each  other,  it  was  not  the  less  genuine,  tender,  and 
consistent  for  all  that.  For  Grace,  Arthur  was 
something  to  worship  and  wonder  at;  to  Arthur 
Grace  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  his  dreams 
had  painted,  his  warmest  wishes  longed  to  obtain. 
He  could  turn  to  her  cherub-looking  beauty  after 
his  rough  encounters  with  refractory  clients, 
opposing  ‘ brothers,’  and  disputatious  judges,  as 
men  turn  to  the  soft,  southern  breeze,  laden  with 
balm  and  perfume,  from  the  chill  aspect  and  cutting 
breath  of  the  north,  and  after  his  hardest  day  of 
toil,  the  very  cpiictude  and  re])Ose  of  her  soft  smile 
and  her  sunny  countenance  brought  refreshment, 
and  hope,  and  invigoration. 

Neither,  after  all,  did  the  affairs  of  poor  D’Arcy 


turn  out  so  very  bad — but  then  this,  too,  was 
owing  to  Arthur’s  care  and  ability.  Debts  were 
rigorously  examined  but  fairly  discharged;  liabi- 
lities were  manfully  but  honestly  contested;  claims 
were  either  admitted  at  once  or  put  in  a fair  train  of 
investigation.  No  creditor  had  the  power  to  say 
that  he  was  wronged  or  cheated ; the  memory  of 
the  dead  man  was  a hallowed  thing  that  could  not 
be  polluted  or  put  in  competition  with  the  posses- 
sion of  gold  earned  at  its  expense.  And  thus,  after 
the  lapse  of  a year,  Leonard  D’Arcy’s  family  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  their  old  home,  and 
still  enabled  to  dispense  a liberal,  but  a more  dis- 
criminate hospitality  than  of  old. 

It  was  just  at  this  period  that  “the  booby 
baronet,”  of  whom  we  have  heard  something 
before,  returned  from  Italy.  His  first  visit  was  to 
Arthur  Hart.  We  do  not  directly  know  what 
passed  at  the  interview,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
on  the  next  day,  Sir  James  Fitzgerald  and  the 
advocate  paid  a visit  to  Mrs.  D’Arcy.  It  is  not 
of  consequence  to  consider  what  the  young  man 
was  when  he  went  abroad ; but  now,  on  his  return, 
it  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society  without  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  a man  of  sense,  spirit,  and 
information;  one  who  had  profited  by  his  rare 
advantages,  and  who  had  seen  a great  deal  of 
the  world  without  being  sullied  by  the  contact. 
Perhaps — who  knows — it  may  have  been  the  purity 
of  his  first  feelings  that  preserved  him ; for  virtue 
has  an  antiseptic  power,  and  although  the  object 
itself  escapes,  still  the  effect  remains  and  purifies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  now  as  fresh  in 
heard  and  feeling  as  ever  he  was;  just  as  faithful 
and  fond;  just  as  well  inclined  to  share  his 
wealth,  his  name,  his  lot  with  her  who  had  proved 
the  sincerity  of  her  affection  to  another  by  reject- 
ing him.  fie  found  her  changed — changed  for 
the  better,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  She  had 
learned  much  and  forgotten  nothing.  His  old  and 
delicate — always  delicate  and  disinterested  affec- 
tion was  remembei'ed,  and  she  now  knew  better 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  impulse  of  vanity, 
gratified  by  conquest,  and  the  more  enduring  sen- 
timent that  springs  from  conviction.  Guided, 
partly  by  this  new  knowledge,  and  partly  by  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  she  gave  a willing  and 
graceful  consent  to  the  entreaty  made  to  her  by 
Sir  James,  and  Ave  are  happy  to  bo  enabled,  “ on 
the  best  authority,”  to  declare  that  she  has  never 
once  repented  of  the  act. 

There  are  two  characters  of  our  little  drama  to 
be  accounted  for,  before  we  drop  the  curtain.  Al- 
bert D’Arcy  and  his  former  friend,  Dillon.  The 
former  had  gone  out  to  India,  as  a cadet,  long 
before  his  father’s  misfortunes  became  public.  He 
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18  there  still ; doing  his  duty  like  ;i  gallant  soldier, 
and  prosperous  in  proportion.  Dillon  has  been 
successful,  too — very,  lie  married  a rich  -wonian, 
with  a long  purse  and  a violent  temper.  She 
was  old,  exacting,  and  selfish,  but  she  paid  his 
debts  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  never  ceased 
telling  him  of  tier  generosity  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Still,  as  he  had  squandered  his  own 
fortune,  he  is  obliged  to  bear  with  her  “ little  in- 
firmities,” in  order  to  secure  himself  a reasonable 
indulgence  in  those  luxuries  which  he  cannot  do 
wdthout,  and  yet  does  not  enjoy  when  they  are 
procured.  He  is  himself  an  illustration  of  the 
maxim  that  “ all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,” 
and  he  has  found  in  his  own  fortunes,  also,  the 
truth  of  the  remark. 

Did  we  say  that  Arthur  and  Grace  are  married? 
Of  course  they  are;  and  as  happy  as  loving  hearts 
and  pure  principle^  can  make  them.  Ainsi  soit  il  ! 


iCiuing  liitltralnirs. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Emerson,  in  his  excellent  essay,  “ The  Poet,” 
quotes : “ The  ancient  British  bards  had  for  the  title 
of  their  order,  ‘ Those  who  are  free  throughout 
the  world.’  ” The  claim  overleaps  seas  and  ignores 
nationalities.  For  sitting  here  by  our  fireside,  we 
hear — through  these  sea-shell  books — the  rever- 
beration of  the  waves  of  thought,  as  they  murmur 
through  the  soul  of  the  distant  bard,  whose  outward 
forii^may  never  meet  the  eye  of  sense.  Taken 
with  this  thought,  it  seems  impertinent  to  specify 
the  birth-place  or  nation  of  the  poet,  for  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world:  not  the  citizen  of  material 
civilization,  but  a freeman  of  that  city  of  God,  the 
human  soul.  We  might  write  thus  specially  of 
Longfellow,  for  though  the  man  may  be  American, 
the  poet  is  not;  but  from  his  haunt  in  “ blossoming 
and  leafy  Cambridge,” — (a  Cambridge  of  the  New 
World,  where  leaves  of  trees  outnumber  the  foliage 
of  books) — his  lyre  speaks  sweet  music  to.  listeners 
in  many  lands. 

“ Evangeline”  is  as  an  illuminated  initial  to  the 
volume  of  Longfellow’s  poems.  It  is  brightly 
blended  with  his  fame ; and  as  in  our  hearts  and 
homes  we  beard  it  echo  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
struck  on  our  ear  as  the  first  fine  note  of  a new 
and  sweet-stringed  lyre.  “ Evangeline”  and 
“Longfellow”  are  wedded  words;  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  this  gentle-toned  pastoral,  seems  to  claim 
for  it  the  place  of  the  poet’s  “first  love;”  though 
with  the  proverbial  inconstancy  of  minstrel  lovers, 
many  another  theme  has  been  sweet  enough  to 


woo  his  truant  fancy  from  his  youthful  bride.  On 
“ Evangeline”  his  claim  to  be  loved  as  a poet  of 
Nature  must  rest.  It  is  a tale,  simple  in  con- 
struction, meagre  in  incident,  common -place  in 
conception,  and  skilless  in  the  development  of 
the  story.  But  its  simplicity  has  a self-reliant 
sweetness,  almost  unconsciously  appreciated;  its 
incidents  arc  few,  but  like  the  short  strokes  of  a 
bell,  they  leave  behind  vibrations  of  thought;  the 
conception  is  common- place,  but  it  is  of  that  coin- 
mou-place  that  comes  near  to  our  heart  and  finds 
an  echo  in  our  own  experience ; and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  is  skilless,  but,  as  the  simple 
shells  of  the  sea  shore,  it  has  a beauty  superseding 
the  necessity  of  art.  Acadie — (“  the  very  music 
of  the  name”  promises  sweetness  of  song) — now 
Nova  Scotia,  is  the  scene  of  the  story.  More  than 
a century  ago  there  lived  there,  in  the  district  of 
Minas,  a group  of  colonists  from  sunny  France. 
They  retained  amongst  them  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  customs  made  venerable  by  tradi- 
tion. Their  houses  had  the  quaint  gables  and 
dormer  windows  of  the  Norman  peasant-homes  of 
old;  the  snow-white  caps,  the  homespun  kirtles, 
and  the  heir-loom  ear-rings  of  pleasant  France 
adorned  their  matrons  and  maidens;  with  them 
the  aged  cure  was  a father  and  a friend ; the  songs 
that  from  their  fathers’  lips  had  echoed  in  Norman 
orchards  and  bright  Burgundian  vineyards,  were 
heard  on  the  Acadian  shore;  and  at  village  fetes 
the  wooden  shoes  of  tireless  dancers  beat  time  to 
“ Le  Carillon  de  Dunkerque.”  A treaty  had 
transferred  Acadian  allegiance  from  France  to 
England;  but  the  change  had  been  but  lightly 
experienced  by  this  primitive  people,  whose  best 
ambitions  were  rural  happiness  and  pastoral  con- 
tent. Among  such  scenes  of  peace  and  simplicity 
lives  Evangeline.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  pen- 
cilling, much  I’efined  richness  of  hue  in  the  chaste 
outline  presented: — 

“ Fair  was  she  to  behold  that  maiden  of  seventeen  sum- 
mers ; 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  herry  tliat  grows  on  the 
thorn  hy  the  way-side, 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown 
shade  of  her  tresses ! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed 
in  the  meadows. 

Wlien  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at 
noontide 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah ! fair  in  sooth  was  the 
maiden. 

Fairer  was  she  when  on  Sunday  morning,  ■while  the 
bell  from  its  turret 

Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with 
his  hyssop 

Sprinkles  the  congregation  and  scatters  blessings  upon 
them, 

Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of 
beads  and  her  missal. 
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Wearing  her  Norman  cap  ami  lier  kirtle  of  blue,  and 
the  ear-rings, 

Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since  as 
an  heir-loom 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child  through  long 
generations. 

But  a celestial  brightness — a more  ethereal  beauty — 

Shone  on  licr  face  and  encircled  her  form,  wlicn  after 
confession, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God’s  benediction 
upon  her : 

When  she  had  passed  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of 
exquisite  music. 

The  passage  has  a rare  brevity,  yet  is  full  and 
sufficient.  The  impression  is  but  outlined ; but  it 
is  an  outline  beside  which  all  shading  or  minute- 
ness of  painting  would  seem  coarse  or  petty. 
The  borrowing  an  expression  from  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  illustrate  the  ha))piness  of  her  presence, 
is  more  felicitous  than  Byron’s  “music”  in  Zule- 
ika’s  “face:”  for  the  latter  a defensive  note  was 
thought  necessary;  Longfellow’s  illustration, 
though  equally  daring,  needs  no  comment;  its 
beauty  is  natural  and  unforced.  On  his  “ sunny 
farm,”  with  his  child  as  a sunshine  to  his  heart, 
Evangeline’s  father  lives  in  wealth  and  peace. 
Among  the  many  youths  who  left  missals  unread, 
to  peruse  the  prayer-lighted  face  of  the  maiden, 
and  who  in  the  village  dance  had  whispered 
“ hurried  words  of  love  that  seemed  a part  of  the 
musief  the  chosen  one  was  Gabriel  Lajeunesse. 
They  had  grown  up  together  as  brother  and  sister; 
but — 

She  was  a woman  now,  with  the  hopes  and  heart  of  a 
woman. 

Their  fathers  rvere  friends  from  youth,  and  the 
betrothal  was  an  evening  of  gladness.  Its  haj)pi- 
ness  was  for  a time  darkened  by  news  of  the 
arrival  of  English  ships  of  war  in  Minas  Bay,  and 
the  issue  of  a summons  to  the  whole  population, 
previously  disarmed,  to  assemble  next  day  to  hear 
a royal  proclamation.  France  and  England  were 
then  at  war,  and  the  simple  Acadians  having  all 
their  quiet  sympathies  for  France,  thought  of 
English  power  but  with  timid  fear.  These  fore- 
bodings proved  true.  The  presence,  amongst  the 
English  Canadian  colonists,  of  a race  reverently 
retaining  love  for  France  as  their  home-land,  and 
love  for  Frenchmen  as  their  countrymen,  seemed 
to  the  English  government  a dangerous  fact;  and 
hence  was  determined  the  expulsion  of  the  Aca- 
dians from  the  pleasant  valley  they  had  fertilised, 
and  the  j)leasant  homes  they  had  loved.  The 
population  of  the  valley  is  assembled  at  the  village 
church;  the  rustic  tenq)le  is  sentinelled  by  sol- 
diers; and  the  Governor  reads  the  sad  and  cruel 
sentence  of  ex])atriation.  Indignation  is  aroused, 
and  resistance  is  threatened,  hut  the  words  of 


anger  die  on  the  lips  of  the  agitated  multitude, 
as  the  aged  form  of  the  well-loved  village  priest 
is  seen  at  the  chancel  door;  and  within  the  simple 
walls  where  he  had  so  often  preached  to  them  as  his 
flock,  he  now  preaches  Patience  and  Forgivcne.ss. 
His  words  prevail,  and  Power  executes  its  will. 
The  Acadian  farmers  are  secured  as  prisoners, 
while  the  soldiers  raze  to  the  ground  their  villages, 
and  rob  them  of  their  saved  crops  and  rich  herds. 
For  four  days  are  the  unoffending  prisoners  sepa- 
rated from  their  sorrowing  families.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  embarkation  of  the 
expelled  exiles  is  commenced.  The  morning  sun 
sees  the  first  of  that  sad  scene  of  hurry  and  lamen- 
tation,— the  evening  sun  sees  it  unfinished.  The 
household  goods  of  the  exiles  are  piled  on  the 
beach;  and  watch-fires,  around  which  pale  faces 
cluster,  gleam  but  faintly  in  the  glare  of  the 
ruthless- red  flame  from  their  burning  liomes,  which 
flashes  painfully  before  the  hoiTor-stnick  and  now 
homeless  crowd.  Evangeline  vainly  tries  to  cheer 
her  poor,  old,  broken-hearted  father.  The  sight 
of  his  ruined  homestead,  and  the  sudden  pressure 
of  such  woe,  have  crushed  him: — 

Lo  ! from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched  abroad 
on  the  sea-shore 

Jlotionless  lay  his  form  from  which  the  soul  had  de- 
parted 

His  exile  is  over: — 

* ♦ * And  there,  in  haste  by  the  sea-side, 

[laving  the  glare  of  the  burning  village  for  funeral 
torches, 

But,  without  beU  or  book,  they  buried  the  farmer  of 
Grand-Pre. 

And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the  service  of 
sorrow, 

Lo ! with  a mournful  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a vast 
congregation, 

Solemnlg  answered  the  sea,  and  mingled  its  roar  with 
tlie  dirges. 

In  each  line  of  this  passage  is  a note  of  music, 
or  a picture.  As  you  read  it  you  think  you  hear 
the  broken  sobs  of  the  sea.  breaking  in  upon  the 
“ service  of  sorrow ;”  or  see  the  red  glare  of  ruin 
flicker  on  the  form  of  the  black-robed  priest. 
Evangeline  and  Gabriel  are  torn  from  each  other, 
and  comitelled  to  embark  in  separate  ships.  Se- 
vered fi'om  her  father  by  death,  from  her  betrothed 
by  this  sad  destiny,  Evangeline,  with  the  good 
priest, 

Wandered  from  city  to  city. 

From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  north  to  sultry  southern 
savannas — 

From  tile  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  lands  where  the 
Father  of  Watiu-s 

Seizes  the  kills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to 
the  ocean. 

They  tr.avol  in  the  track  of  many  of  their  brother 
exiles,  but  find  their  history  written  “ on  tablets 
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of  stone  in  the  ckurchyarils.”  She  sought  for 
(Jabriel: — 

Soiiu'tliing  there  was  in  Iicr  life  iucomplcto,  imperfect, 
mifmished ; 

As  if  a morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 

Suddenly  paused  in  the  shg,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 

Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 

Sometimes  she  liiif^ered  iu  towns,  till  urged  by  the 
fever  within  her, — 

Urged  by  a restless  longing — the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
the  spirit — 

She  would  commence  again  her  endless  search  and 
endeavour ; 

Sometimes  in  churchyards  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the 
crosses  and  tombstones, — 

Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  per- 
haps in  its  bosom 

lie  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber 
beside  him. 

TIio  broad  waters  of  the  Mississippi  float  an 
Acadian  raft ; it  bears  Evangeline  and  her  “ father 
and  friend,”  the  Father  Feliciaii  of  happy  Acadia. 
'I’liey  reach  an  Acadian  settlement.  Gabriel’s 
father  is  there;  but  Gabriel,  his  heart  also  restless 
tind  uncousoled,  had  left  for  the  prairies,  even  on 
that  very  day.  His  boat  had  passed  theirs  while 
they  had  slept  by  the  shore.  On  the  morrow  is 
recommenced  the  pilgrimage  of  love.  With  a 
freshened  faith  Evangeline — her  plenteous  love 
still  strewing  flowers  on  the  path  that  led  towards 
him — follows  the  unconscious  fugitive.  Enmours 
untiringly  raise  hopes  which  realities  ceaselessly 
mock.  At  length,  without  even  the  faint  conso- 
lation of  vague  report,  she  rests  her  wearied  feet 
and  wounded  heart  at  the  Jesuit  Mission,  wdiere 
the  “ Black  Robe  Chiefs”  teach  Love  and  Jesus  to 
the  children  of  the  far  forest.  Gabriel  had  rested 
there  before  her;  but  he  was  gone,  having  told 
the  same  sad  tale  of  the  fruitless  betrothal  to  the 
hospitable  priest.  The  autumn  passed ; it  brought 
not  Gabriel.  Winter  came — he  came  not: — 

Thus  (lid  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  aud  in  seasons 
and  places 

Divers,  and  distant  far,  was  seen  the  wandering 
maiden ; — 

Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian 
missions — 

Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  battle-fields  of  the  anny — 

Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 

Like  a phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  imremem- 
bered. 

Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long 
journey ; 

Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 

Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her 
beauty. 

Leaving  behind  it  broader  and  deeper  the  gloom  and 
the  shadow. 

Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray 
o'er  her  forehead, — 

Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 

As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  frst  faint  streaks  of  the 
morning. 


She  seeks  the  city  of  Penn,  and,  as  a Sister  of 
Mercy,  her  “ meek  pale  face”  watches  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  fever-stricken,  and  her  soft  hand 
smoothes  the  pillow  of  pain.  A pestilence  falls 
on  the  city.  As  she  bends  beside  many  a death- 
bed, the  dying  rejoice  in  the  light  of  heavenly 
love,  as  it  gleams  from  her  pitying  brow. 

Thus  on  a Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets  deserted 
and  silent, 

'Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the 
almshouse. 

And  as  she  looked  around  she  saw  how  Death,  the 
consoler. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a heart,  had  healed  it 
for  ever. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear,  or  a feeling  of  wonder. 

Still  she  stood  with  her  colourless  lips  apart,  while  a 
shudder 

Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowerets 
dropped  from  her  fingers. 

And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the 
morning. 

Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a cry  of  such  terrible 
anguish. 

That  tlie  dying  heard  it  and  started  up  from  their 
pilloTvs ! 

On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an 
old  man. 

Long,  aud  thin,  and  gray,  w'ere  the  locks  that  shaded 
his  temples ; 

But  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,his  face  for  a moment 

Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  fwms  of  its  earlier 
manhood-. 

So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  these  that  are 
dying. 

Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever. 

As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled 
its  portals. 

That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign  and  pass  over. 

Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  ex- 
hausted. 

Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in 
the  darkness — 

Darkness  of  slumber  and  death— for  ever  sinking  and 
sinking. 

Then  through  these  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied 
reverberation.s. 

Heard  he  tliat  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that 
succeeded 

Whispered  a gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and 
saintlike, — • 

“ Gabriel ! — 0 my  beloved !” — and  died  aw'ay  into 
silence. 

Then  he  beheld  in  a dream  once  more  the  home  of  his 
childhood ; — 

Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among 
them. 

Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodland ; and  walking 
under  their  shadow. 

As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his 
vision. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his 
eyelids. 

Vanished  the  vision  away  ; but  Evangeline  knelt  by 
his  bedside ! 

Vainly  he  sti’ove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents 
un  uttered 
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Oied  oil  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his 
tongue  would  liave  spoken. 

Vainly  lie  strove  to  rise ; and  Evangeline  kneeling 
beside  him, 

Kissed  his  dying  lip.'i,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 

Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes ; but  it  suddenly  sank 
into  darkness. 

As  when  a lamp  is  blown  out  by  a gust  of  wind  at  a 
casement. 

All  was  ended  now! — the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the 
sorrow ! — 

All  the  aching  of  heart ! — the  restless  unsatisfied 
longing ! — 

All  the  didl,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  pa- 
tience ! 

And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to 
her  bosom. 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  “Father, 

I thank  thee !’’ 

From  this  outline  of  the  poem  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  eminently  simple  and  inartificial.  It  seems 
beyond  criticism  alike  as  a poem  or  a tale ; reading- 
more  like  a simple  strain  of  music  heard  for  the 
first  time,  uudefinable  in  beauty,  and  speaking 
only  to  the  soul.  We  hear  the  inevitable  utterance 
of  a mind  the  lightest  thought  of  which  is  music; 
of  a soul  echoing  emotion  with  the  efibrtless  melody 
of  an  Eoliau  harp.  There  is  music  and  rhyme  in 
the  very  thoughts.  They  are  all  akin  to  one 
another,  for  they  are  the  promptings  of  good  and 
gentle  hearts.  There  is  no  discord  in  the  music  of 
the  composition.  There  is  no  foreign  or  inhar- 
monious figure  in  the  pictured  group.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  true  to  nature — true  to  the  nature  of 
homely  men — and  yet  though  the  pictures  have 
minuteness  and  truth,  they  are  equally  free  from 
the  coarse  ti’iviality  of  the  Dutch  style,  and  the 
inevitable  gloom  of  the  daguerreotype.  The  sun- 
shine of  poesy  casts  a “ mysterious  splendour” 
over  all.  The  character  of  Evangeline  is  one 
which  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  as 
the  sweetest  image  of  woman's  love,  tenderness, 
and  truth,  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  our  age.  We 
are  thankful  in  thinking  there  are  many  such  as 
slie;  many  gentle,  loving  woman  hearts,  who  have 
poured  out  without  stint  the  treasure  of  pure  love, 
and  have  instinctively  trusted  and  hoped  in  hours 
of  deepest  darkness,  as  leaves  though  hid  from  day 
still  tremble  to  the  light.  The  other  characters 
of  the  poem  arc  not  original  in  conception,  but 
there  is  truth  and  felicity  in  the  delineations.  The 
patriarch  notary;  the  honest  and  sturdy  black- 
smith; the  good  old  farmer — kind  and  jovial  in 
prosperity — “ ever  ready  with  his  jest  and  his 
ballad” — and  then  heai't-chilled  to  death  as  the 
nij)ping  frost  of  adversity  fell  mercilessly  on  the 
snows  of  age;  and  the  simple-mannered  priest, 
patient  and  (iodlike,  are  com])a,nion  i)ictures  hap- 
pily associated  with  the  gentle-souled  heroine.  It 


is  a poem  to  be  remembered  as  we  remember  sad 
yet  sweet  ballads,  sung  to  us  in  childhood;  as 
“ Moses”  remembei-ed  “ the  cruel  death  of  Barbara 
Ryland” — or  as  little  Jane  Eyre  treasured  in 
thought  Bessie’s  lullaby  of  the  “ Orphan  Child.” 
And  also  will  be  treasured  in  many  a waking 
vision,  its  pictures ; of  the  “ happy  valley”  of 
Acadia,  with  spreading  orchards,  ripe  corn  fields, 
and  thatched-roof  farmsteads;  of  the  thronged 
church  and  the  grief-stricken  crowd;  of  the  ruined 
homes  bursting  with  fierce  fire;  of  the  solemn 
burial  by  the  sad  sea;  of  the  golden  Mississippi 
overhung  by  plume-like  cotton  trees,  and  orange 
and  citron  groves;  of  the  cedar  colonnades  and 
cypress  corridors  skirting  the  Bayou  Plaquemina; 
of  the  water-lilied  lake  of  Atchafalaya,  where  the 
golden-crowned  lotus  and  rose-gemmed  islands 
woo  the  souls  of  the  wanderers  from  weariness; 
and,  fin.ally,  of  the  “ wondrous  beautiful  prairies,” 
“ Billowy  hays  of  grass,  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine." 

One  of  the  most  popular — at  least  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  of  Longfellow’s  short  poems  is 
the  “ Psalm  of  Life.”  It  has,  in  all  probability, 
adorned  the  “ Poets’  Corner”  of  every  English 
and  American  newspaper.  It  has  been  univer- 
sally quoted,  and  its  stirring  “ words  of  comfort 
and  assistance,”  have  echoed  in  many  a home  and 
in  many  a heart. 

Life  is  real ! Life  is  earnest ! 

The  very  words  seem  to  have  cabalistic  power. 
Sceptical  philosophy  is  daunted  from  its  doubts  by 
this  new  and  bold  champion  of  life — and  the  ennuyed 
votary  of  fashion  is  startled  from  his  sloth  by  its 
awakening  echo.  Reading  over  the  lines  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  charmed  by  their  bold,  cheerful, 
hopeful  tone — so  lark-like  was  the  melody  of  the 
thoughts — so  clear  and  bright  seemed  the  ideas — 
so  fitted  was  the  exhortation  for  all  who  indulged 
unformed  longings  for  indefinite  greatness.  Read- 
ing them  over  again,  we  find  them  inconsistent 
and  incomplete.  Perhaps  we  verge  on  the  hyper- 
critical when  we  analyse  a pretty  metrical  essay  as 
we  would  a pretentious  treatise  on  philosophy;  and 
it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  when  poetry 
assumes  the  didactic,  its  teachings  should  be  con- 
sistent. “ With  this  regard”  we  may  point  out 
that,  in  the  second  line  of  the  second  verse,  the 
future  beyond  the  grave  is  pointed  out  as  the  object 
of  earthly  labour — at  least  as  the  incentive  to  earthly 
action;  but  in  the  fourth  verse  we  find  that  our 
achievement  is  to  be  “Art” — which  even  in  its  best 
and  highest  sense  must  have  the  grave  for  its  goal. 

But  to  act  that  cacli  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day 

is  suHicieully  indefinite  to  ensure  impunity.  (We 
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may  notice  in  passing,  tlic  felicity  of  tlie  compari- 
son of  onr  Iicarts  to  “ mntUed  drums”  beating 
“ funeral  marches  to  the  grave:”  it  is  striking  and 
beautiful,  because  literally  true.)  In  the  sixth 
verse  we  are  exhorted  to  look  neither  to  the  future 
nor  to  the  past — an  ignoring  of  Hope  and  History 
— while  in  the  eighth  verse  we  are  urged  to  exer- 
tion by  the  hope  of  leaving  ‘‘  hc/niid  us,”  “ foot- 
prints oil  the  satids  of  time,” — a somewhat  frail 
tablet  for  great  deeds. 

’•’•Excelsior!” — our  own  favorite — is  a poem, 
the  echo  of  which  can  never  die.  It  is  simple, 
sublime  and  beautiful.  It  is  the  exquisite  expres- 
sion of  universal  aspiration.  As  you  read  it  you 
forget  words,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  read  naked 
thoughts.  It  is  the  Epic  Poem  of  Life — of  life  in 
its  upward  tendency:  not  the  life  of  the  material- 
ist, the  sensualist,  or  the  worldling;  but  the  life 
of  those  whose  Faith  is  Hope — who,  mid  shade 
and  sunshine  here,  ever  look  upward — ever  pass 
up,  and  by,  and  leave  behind  and  beneath,  earth- 
born  Happiness,  earth-born  Fears,  earth-born  Love, 
and  even  earth-born  Prayers ; upward — 'higher — 
till  the  soul  in  its  heavenward  flight  completes  the 
unfinished  Excelsior!  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
poem.  It  appeals  to  our  soul  with  a strange 
power,  and,  yet,  is  strangely  familiar.  It  is 
spoken,  as  it  were,  in  an  “ unknown  tongue,”  and 
yet  is  distinctly  understood.  It  has  the  cold  air 
of  the  mountain  in  its  breath,  and  yet  is  genial 
in  its  refreshful  clearness.  It  is  coldly  spiritual, 
and  yet  chills  us  not.  It  is  solemn,  yet  not  sad. 
What  a picture  does  each  verse  present;  but  what 
pencil  could  realise  our  ideal  I How  beautiful  are 
the  opening  verses: — 

The  shades  of  niglit  were  falling  fast. 

As  through  an  Alpine  \dllage  passed 
A youth,  who  bore,  mid  snow  and  ice, 

A banner  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad — his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a falchion  from  its  sheath; 

And  like  a silver  clarion  rung. 

The  accents  of  that  nnknown  tongue. 

Excelsior ! 

The  sight  of  “ happy  homes,”  where  the  young 
banner-bearer  might  rest,  wrings  from  his  lips  a 
groan;  but  that  groan  is  Excelsior!  The  perils 
of  the  mountain-pass  are  pictured,  and  his  clarion 
voice  rings  “ loud”  as  he  utters  his  aspiration. 

“ ‘ Oh  stay,’  the  maiden  said,  ‘ and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! ’ 

A tear  stood  in  liis  bright  blue  eye. 

But  still  he  answered  with  a sigh. 

Excelsior !” 

Engaged  in  midnight  prayers,  the  St.  Bernard 
monks  hear  that  ringing  voice  through  the  startled 
air;  and,  “ half  buried  in  the  snow,”  the  faithful 


hound  of  the  convent  finds  the  young  and  sword- 
eyed  traveller — 

“ Still  grasi>ing  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  its  strange  device. 

Excelsior ! 

There  in  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray. 

Lifeless,  but  beautiful  he  lay ; 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 

A voice  fell,  like  a falling  star. 

Excelsior !” 

“ The  Spanish  Student”  is  a poem  in  a dramatic 
form,  and  its  execution  is  useful  as  exemplifying 
the  distinction  between  a poet  who  can  make  good 
thoughts  grand  in  beautiful  words,  and  he  who 
can  create  a mimic  mankind,  and  make  them  so 
act  that  we  hail  the  fiction  as  reality,  and  welcome 
as  kinsmen  the  unreal  offspring  of  the  poet’s  ima- 
gination. Here  Longfellow  fails.  There  is  as 
much  fine  fancy,  happy  imagery,  and  graceful 
thought  in  the  “ Spanish  Student”  as  would  clothe 
twenty  dramatic  skeletons,  and  secure  respectability 
of  costume  for  each ; yet  the  costume,  thus  rich 
and  plenteous,  cannot  conceal  from  us  that  naught 
but  wooden  puppets  strut  beneath.  The  words 
“ Victorian”  and  “ Preciosa,”  are  prefixed  to  some 
of  the  sentences,  but  that  is  all.  The  characters 
are  not  realised;  and  if  Preciosa  were  banished  or 
Victorian  murdered,  we  should  shut  the  book  with 
the  same  pleasure  that  we  now  lay  it  down,  thank- 
ful to  the  gentle  poet,  who  has  given  us  many  a 
pleasant  fancy  in  the  inteiwals  of  toilsome  thought. 

In  Longfellow’s  verse  Nature  breathes  her 
holiest  and  most  loving  spirit.  He  goes  into  the 
solemn  woods,  and 

“ Nature  with  folded  hands  seems  there, 

Kneeling  at  hei-  evening  prayer  !” 

The  sky  is  “ God’s  protecting  hand  inverted”  above 
man.  The  stars  are  “ the  forget-me-nots  of  the 
angels,”  and,  still  more  beautifully,  are  “ the 
thoughts  of  God  in  the  Heavens.”  He  expresses 
in  poetry  that  which  Emerson  utters  in  emphatic 
prose — “Nature  always  wears  the  colours  of  the 
spirit.”  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  “ Evangeline,” 
as  the  shadow  of  the  coming  sadness  is  thrown 
even  on  the  poi’tal  of  the  poem,  the  forest  pines 
seem  to  “ wail  disconsolate”  to  the  attuned  ear  of 
the  poet.  When  Evangeline  and  her  companions 
are  faint  and  spiritless  with  the  prolonged  pain  of 
hopes  deferred,  the  very  winds  that  slowly  stir  the 
leaden  air  seem  “ weary  with  travel.’"  As  the 
Acadian  exiles  leave  their  homes  the  birds  seem 
to  join  in  their  songs  of  departure.  To  the  sad 
spirits  of  the  wanderers  the  serenity  of  the  stars 
seems  cold  and  repellant.  In  Longfellow’s  love  of 
Nature  there  is  much  of  Humanity.  Wordsworth 
invests  his  cold  mountains  and  calm  lakes  with  a 
defiant  beauty  which  seems  to  rebuke  man’s  spirit 
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and  awe  liiin  to  admiration.  Longfellow  love.s 
Natui'C  as  it  ministers  to  man  or  seems  to  sympa- 
thise with  man's  grief  or  gladness.  The  green 
trees  are  loved ; for  “ they  were  his  playmates 
when  a child.’’  And  if  his  thought  falls  on  what 
is  solemn,  solitary,  or  wild,  he  links  it  with  some 
foreign  fancy,  and  gives  it  associative  grace.  The 
“murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks”  of  the  pri- 
meval woods  are  “ Druids  of  old” — “ harpers 
hoar  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms.”  The 
trees  of  the  forest  wrestle  with  the  winds,  “ as 
Jacob  of  old  with  the  angel.”  The  dew  drops 
on  the  trees  bring  to  mind  the  Arabian  tale  of  the 
tree  on  which  tlie  Persian  spread  his  glittering 
mantle.  The  moon  slowly  rising  followed  by  one 
bright  star,  is  Ilagar  followed  by  Ishmael  out  of 
Abraham's  tent.  And  in  “ Evangeline”: — 

Softly  the  evening  came.  The  sun  from  the  western 
horizon 

Like  a magician,  extemded  his  golden  wand  o'er  the 
landscape ; 

Twinkling  vapours  arose ; and  sky,  and  water,  and 
forest 

Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and  min- 
gled together. 

Hanging  between  two  skies,  a cloud  with  edges  of  silver. 

Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars  on  the  motion- 
less waters." 

'I'he  flowers  are  “ stars  of  earth,”  and  amid  the 
city’s  throng  the  “ freshness  of  the  streams”  comes 
to  him  like  a new  thought. 

He  loves  Nature  well,  but  he  loves  man  more. 
The  happy  laughter  of  the  village  peasants  “ makes 
the  bright  air  brighter.”  In  picturing  the  bitter 
expatriation,  the  trembling  children  “ hearing  their 
toys  into  exile’’’  are  not  forgotten.  He  loves  to 
show  man  cheerfully  bearing  adversity.  The  exiles 
descend  to  the  shore  with  songs  on  their  lips,  and 
when  they  cannot  speak  comfort  to  one  another 
they  pour  out  “ words  of  endearment.”  His 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  the  keen  intel- 
ligence of  a lover  who  fails  not  to  detect  in  his 
mistress  the  most  trivial  beauty,  the  most  hidden 
virtue.  In  this  spirit  he  interprets  Evangeline’s 
sweet  creed  of  “ hands  and  hearts,"’  and  the  priest's 
answer,  singular  in  its  truth  and  beauty.  Aca- 
dians,  once  strangers,  meeting  in  exile,  are  at  once 
friends.  How  homely,  yet  how  touching  is  the 
ob.servaucy  that  noted  this?  and  how  true  to  nature 
is  Evangeline  pitying  the  Indian  widow: — 

Yet,  in  her  sorrow,  pleased  that  one  who  had  suffered 
was  near  her. 

And — as  if  with  a friend’s  firm  grasp  of  your 
hnud,  thrilling  you  with  close  compressure,  yet  with 
softness  and  delicacy  in  the  touch — he  soothes  us 
ill  sorrow,  and  urges  us  to 

Know  liow  sublime  a tlung  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 


Ills  powers  of  fancy  are  always  pleasantly  and 
sometimes  tpiaintly  exercised.  Moss  hanging  on  tall 
trees  brings  to  mind  banners  hanging  on  cathedral 
walks.  The  pale  blue  smoke  of  the  village  is  the 
incense  of  happy  homes.  The  flame  and  smoke  of 
the  huge  hearth-fire  struggle  together  “ like  foes  in 
a burning  city.”  Still  more  fanciful  in  thought: — 
Tlie  manifold  flowers  of  tlie  garden 

Pour'd  out  their  souls  in  odours,  tliat  were  their  prayers 
and  confessions 

Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a silent  Car- 
thusian. 

And  thus  happily  and  beautifully  he  images  the 
every-day  existence  of  the  Acadian  peasants: — 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the 
woodland 

Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image 
of  Heaven. 

Doubtless,  Longfellow's  poetry  appeals  diversely 
to  many  men.  We  can  but  speak  for  ourselves. 
The  book  of  his  poems  is  sunshine  on  our  parlour 
table.  Among  a pile  of  many  volumes,  it  seems 
to  us  like  the  smiling  face  of  a friend  in  a strange 
crowd.  We  have  opened  it  when  heart-wearied 
and  thought-worn,  and  we  have  found  in  it  peace 
and  refreshment.  It  has  taught  us  to  reverence  the 
“ nobility  of  labour — the  long  pedigree  of  toil.” 
When  our  soul  has  been  tempted  from  its  inward 
purity,  or  our  heart  from  its  inward  truth — its 
kindly  wisdom  has  been  a monitor  for  good;  and 
its  fresh-toned  voicings  have  been  to  us  a new  and 
well-loved  language  for  our  most  earnest  hopes  and 
highest  aspirations. 

5lpriL 

Now  God  be  bless’d  'tis  April  ; 

And  the  earth  is  fresh  again  ; 

And  the  spirits  of  the  flow’rs, 

Hiding  in  the  globes  of  rain. 

Hie  a-seeking  robes  of  beauty, 
klounting  stairy  steins  to  light 
The  life-flush  in  the  babe-buds, 

And  to  make  their  tintings  bright. 

The  hawthorn  clothes  its  branches, 

Growing  greener  every  day. 

For  the  blossom-tents  go  camping 
Early  o’er  them  in  the  May. 

The  birds  are  on  their  journey. 

Flocking  homeward  o’er  the  sea, 

And  there’s  bustle  in  the  bushes, 

And  wild  bursting  songs  of  glee: 

As  if  tlie  tiny  air-bards 
With  their  life-strong  spirits  be 
At  strife,  oh  ! at  harmonious  strife 
’Pout  prisoned  melody ; 

Then  (!od  be  bless’d  ’tis  April! 

And  the  earth  is  fre.sh  again. 

And  million  lives  of  lovoline.ss 
Gome  mingling  with  the  rain. 

Till':  Ku.kI'..nxv  Max. 
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r>Y  VIOLA. 

Nohman  SiiEi’LEY,  :it  the  tciulcr  age  of  six  years, 
was  left  an  orphan.  By  the  will  of  his  hither 
the  giiarilianship  of  his  person  was  consigneJ, 
as  it  ought  to  bo,  to  his  mother,  and  the  custody 
of  his  fortune,  to  the  Lord-keeper  of  the  King’s 
conscience  in  Ireland;  in  other  words,  the  child 
was  left  a “ AVai  d of  Chancery.”  The  boy  was, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  a lovely  one,  such 
as  Guido  Reni  might  have  taken  for  a model; 
and  the  fortune,  or  property,  he  was  destined  to 
inherit,  was  situated  in  a county  North  of  the 
river  Boyne.  The  childhood’s  years  of  Norman 
Shepley,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  were  passed 
in  one  of  Ireland's  most  romantic  spots,  a small 
village  singularly  favored  in  its  position,  con- 
sisting of  a cluster  of  a dozen  neat  picturesque 
houses  and  cottages,  at  a mile’s  distance  from  the 
open  sea,  the  roaring  of  whose  breakers  was  almost 
perpetually  heard  by  the  happy  villagers  of  Ter- 
monfeenon,  for  such  was,  and  is  its  present  appel- 
lation. Not  even  Auburn,  the  classic  scene  of  our 
own  Goldsmith’s  happiest  production — 

“ Sweet  Auburn ! loveliest  village  of  the  plain,” — 

could  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  locale  of 
Termonfeenon. 

The  beautiful  stream  that  intersects  the  village 
is  crossed  by  an  olden  bridge,  whose  three 
arches  and  battlements  are  so  completely  covered 
with  ivy,  that  scarce  a stone  peeps  out  through 
the  venerable  green;  whilst  at  a short  distance 
on  an  elevated  bank,  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
the  quondam  palace  of  the  ancient  primates  of 
Ireland  proudly  overhang  the  river.  About  three 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge,  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  is  an  oval-formed  island,  a quarter 
acre  in  extent,  joined  to  the  shore  by  a narrow 
wooden  bridge,  some  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
in  the  centre  of  that  island  stands  a small  neat 
Elizabethan  cottage,  and  there  it  was  that  the 
boy,  Norman  Shepley,  and  his  mother  passed  the 
four  first  summers  of  the  child’s  orphanage.  The 
cottage,  like  its  venei’able  neighbour  the  bridge, 
was  entirely  encased  in  ivy,  and  the  few  trees  and 
shrubs  that  adorned  the  little  isle,  were  sombre 
evergreens  that  beautifully  harmonized  with  the 
ivied  residence.  On  that  island  it  was  that  our 
infantine  hero  learned  his  ABC,  under  the  care  of 
an  attentive  governess;  while  his  initiation  in  the 
art  of  penmanship  was  consigned  to  Jerry  Carlan, 
the  worthy  clerk  of  the  parish  chapel.  Poor 


Jerry  I ho  was  one  of  a class  of  men  now  nearly 
extinct,  to  whom  poor  Ireland  is  more  indebted 
than  Greece  to  her  warriors,  Rome  to  her  artists, 
or  even  England  to  her  ships.  A great  debt  this 
surely  must  be,  but  recollect,  that  during  the  past 
two  centuries,  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society  in  Ireland  was  consigned 
almost  entirely  to  their  care.  Poor  Jerry  ! peace 
to  your  honest  soul,  whose  mortal  casement  has 
been  gathered  to  its  mother  earth  some  thirty 
summers  ago,  among  the  cypress  and  yew-trees  of 
the  ])icturesque  old  church-yard  of  the  village,  you 
had  so  religiously  and  so  faithfidly  served  for  some 
forty  preceding  years ! 

From  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, young  Norman  spent  most  of  his  recreation 
hours  on  the  sands,  engaged  in  collecting  the  shells 
borne  in  by  the  waves,  or  in  rolling  his  hoop  along 
the  shore,  to  secure  circulation,  as  his  doating 
mother  would  say,  after  his  dip  in  the  briny  ocean. 
An  instance  of  the  early  juvenile  taste  of  young 
Norman,  may  here  be  appropriately  mentioned. 
During  his  last  summer  on  his  island-home,  he 
erected  a little  fountain,  which  he  ornamented  with 
his  gathered  shells,  and  surmounted  by  an  in- 
scription of  eight  verses,  which  he  composed  on 
learning  the  first  Latin  line  presehted  to  him  for 
translation  by  his  before-named  master,  Jerry 
Carlan : — 

“ A foute  puro  pura  defluit  aqua.” 

A'e,  who  pure  waters  would  procure, 

To  the  pure  fountain  go, 

For  from  the  fountain  that  is  pure. 

Pure  waters  always  flow. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  mankind, 

And  with  all  earthly  things, 

That  which  is  good  we  always  find. 

From  goodness  always  springs! 

To  the  present  day,  this  little  fountain  is  still  in 
existence  on  the  island;  but  time,  that  ruthless 
devastator  of  all  that  is  mortal  and  perishable, 
has  nearly  effaced  the  gilded  letters  of  the  in- 
scription— the  boy’s  first  attempt  at  poetry. 

Young  Norman  was  now  in  his  twelfth  year, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  father's  will,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ordered  the  youngster  to  be  sent  to 
the  college  of  Cleveton,  which  had  been  selected 
for  him  by  his  late  father,  as  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.  A six  years’  course  prepared  the  youth 
for  the  University,  and  having  entered  Old  Trinity 
as  a Fellow-Commoner,  he  made  his  regular  jour- 
ney through  the  usual  stages  of  erudition  within 
its  venerable  halls,  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  we 
find  Norman  Shepley  emancipated  in  the  same 
month  from  University  and  minority. 
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An  eventful  period  in  man’s  existence  is  tlie 
transition  from  childhood  to  manhood.  IIovv  dif- 
ferent the  boy  Shepley  at  Termonfeenon,  from 
the  young  man  Norman  Shepley,  just  arrived  at 
his  majority!  The  little  fellow  whom  we  saw 
at  one  time  with  his  fair  curly  locks  so  grace- 
fully flowing  down  on  his  shoulders,  as  lovely  a 
blue-eyed  child  as  could  be  seen,  led  by  the  hand 
of  his  newly-widowed  mother  on  her  summer 
evening’s  walk;  or  at  another  time,  when  sailing 
his  miniature  frigate  in  the  limpid  stream  that 
encircled  his  island-home;  or,  again,  when  climb- 
ing up  the  rugged  steeps  of  old  Clogheu-head — 
how  different  that  little  boy,  from  the  young  as- 
pirant for  honors  in  the  College  of  Cleveton, 
where  he  became  the  beloved  of  his  superiors,  and 
the  favourite  among  his  play-mates  ! And,  again, 
how  diflerent  the  growing  youth  at  the  College  of 
Cleveton,  from  the  young  man  just  adorned  with 
his  A.  B.  degi’ce  at  the  University,  and  about 
entering,  for  better  or  for  worse,  upon  the  broad 
and  rugged  path  way  of  human  life.  But  he  was 
well  trained,  was  our  young  Shepley,  from  his  very 
cradle — well  educated,  well  mannered,  and  with 
good  means  at  his  command,  we  behold  him  thus 
equipped,  fairly  launched  on  that  wide-spread, 
treacherous,  and  all-ensnaring  vortex  of  existence 
called — the  World ! 

He  was  one-and-twenty,  and  his  first  thoughts 
directed  him  to  travel,  to  see  other  and  distant 
lands  and  people,  and  thus  to  acquire,  what 
Edmund  Burke  called  travelling,  “ the  coping- 
stone  of  education.”  Accordingly,  his  first  half- 
year  was  spent  in  London,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  after  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  rvith  that  gay  capital  of  fashion  and 
frivolity,  he  started,  in  company  with  a well- 
selected  companion  to  whom  good  fortune  had 
introduced  him,  to  make,  what  is  usually  deno- 
minated, “ the  grand  tour  of  Europe.”  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy,  were  his  maji’d  route, 
and  the  first  winter  we  find  Shepley  at  Borne,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  Eternal  City  alone 
can  afford  of  interest  and  amusement  to  the 
traveller. 

“ Oh,  Rome,  my  country ! city  of  the  soul ! 

The  ori)han3  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee  ; 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  ! and  controul 
In  their  shut  breasts  tlieir  jjaltry  misery.” 

CniLOE  llAItOLD. 

“ I have  been  some  days,”  wrote  Byron,  “ in 
Rome,  the  Wonderful!  I am  delighted  with  Rome, 
As  a whole — ancient  and  modern — it  boats  Greece, 
Constantinople — everything,  at  least,  that  I have 
ever  seen.” 


The  galleries,  the  churches,  the  ruins,  in  a 
word,  the  many  and  unique  wonders  concenti-ated 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  still  unrivalled 
1 mperial  City  of  the  universe,  were  the  daily  study 
and  entertainment  of  our  young  tourist.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Cicerone-ship  of  Nibbi, 
L’ltineraire  dTtalie,  Eustace,  Starke,  Murray, 
Matthews,  and  the  other  “notabilia”  of  guide-books 
for  Italy,  our  youthful  forestiere  inspected,  from 
morning  till  the  bell  of  “ Ave  Maria”  every  nook 
and  corner  of  interest  in  old  Rome.  His  evenings 
were  usually  passed  in  the  saloons  of  either  the 
French,  Austrian,  or  Russian  ambassador;  at  the 
Borghese,  or  Chigi,  or  Torlonia  palace;  at  the 
opera,  or  at  that  still  gayer  place  of  resort,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Coventry, 
in  the  palazzo  Barbarini.  Many  other  as  fashion- 
able saloons  might  be  added,  to  each  of  which 
Norman  Shepley  was  always  considered  a welcome 
guest.  And  where  is  it  that  a real  Irish  gentle- 
man, well  educated,  well  informed,  and  of  honour- 
able principles,  will  not  be  welcomely  received? 
The  fact  is,  that  by  nature  he  is  an  adhesive  sort 
of  creature,  and  will  coalesce  more  readily  in 
manner  and  habits  with  strangers  than  the  in- 
habitant of  almost  any  other  country. 

The  winter  quarters  of  young  Shepley  were  at 
the  Hotel  Serni,  and  after  a season  of  enjoyment 
in  ALL  that  Rome  alone  can  afford  of  information 
and  variety — a Spring  at  Naples  and  Sicily — an 
Autumn  among  the  cities  along  the  Adriatic — we 
find  the  second  Winter  of  Norman  spent  in  the 
wide-famed  city  of  the  waves  and  marble  palaces, 
Venice.  How  true  is  the  oft-repeated  couplet  of 
the  gondolier: — 

“ II  proverbio  dis,  Venezia, 

Chi  non  la  vede,  non  la  prezia !” 

Next  to  mighty  Romo  itself  never  has  there 
been  a place  so  remarkable  as  Venice,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  sung  and  described  in  verse 
aud  prose  by  a thousand  and  more  winters  of 
celebrity,  yet  never  was  there  a place  so  little 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it: — 

“ Chi  non  la  vede,  non  la  prezia.” 

and  truly  is  it  so ; 

“ For  beauty  still  is  hero. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 

Nor  yet  forget  that  Venice  once  was  dear, 

The  ])leasant  place  of  all  festivity. 

The  rival  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy.” 

CniLDE  Harold. 

Arc  we,  then,  going  to  hazard  a description  of 
the  queen  city  of  the  waves,  the  pride  of  the 
Adriatic;  a tale  so  oft  told,  and  never  yet  com- 
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plcte?  or  shall  wo,  at  the  risk  of  wamlering  from 
our  own  little  narrative,  transcribe,  from  the  jour- 
nal of  young  Shepley,  a few  of  his  hurried  notes 
on  Venice,  where  we  now  suppose  him  to  be  ? 
For  the  benefit  of  many  a “ stay-at-home”  we  shall 
incur  that  risk,  and  at  once  proceed  to  state  that, 
if  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  the  -first 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Anna  Lifi'ey,  in 
place  of  locating  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
present  Liberties,  took  it  into  their  heads,  for 
safety,  or  the  advantages  of  commerce,  to  embark 
in  boats  to  the  extensive  sand-bank  on  which  the 
well-known  Kish  light  stands,  and  there  built 
their  palaces  or  homes  of  white  marble  on  pillars 
of  the  hardest  and  most  expensive  timber,  they 
would  have  done  as  the  first  Venetians  did,  and 
our  present  capital  of  Ireland  would  then  be  a 
second 

V 

VENICE. 

Venice  is  situate  at  the  distance  of  five  and  a 
half,  and  eight  miles  from  the  mainland;  the  vil- 
lages of  Fusina  and  Mestre  being  the  nearest  points 
of  embarkation  to  it.  This  most  extraordinary 
of  all  existing  cities  was  begun  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  421.  The  first  island  formed  by  the  adven- 
turous settlers  on  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  was 
the  Rialto,  and  the  small  church  of  San  Jacopo 
was  erected  thereon. 

The  city  consists  of  seventy  islands,  united  by 
three  hundred  and  twelve  public  bridges,  nearly 
all  of  marble  or  stone.  There  are,  besides,  about 
thirty  bridges  belonging  to  palaces  or  private 
families.  The  canals  or  streets  of  Venice  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  the  Canale 
Grande,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  is  one  mile  in  length,  intersects 
the  city  in  the  form  of  an  “ S,”  and  is  crossed 
over  by  one  bridge,  which  is  called  the  Ponte 
Rialto,  the  largest  bridge  in  the  city.  The  Canale 
Grande  is  seventy  metres  in  its  general  width, 
somewhat  wider  than  our  Sackville-street.  Ex- 
cepting the  Canale  Grande  and  Canale  Reale,  the 
width  of  the  water  streets  varies  from  twelve  to 
thirty  and  forty  feet. 

Venice  is  also  traversed  by  little,  naiTow  lanes, 
called  Calle,  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eight  in  number,  and  usually  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  feet  in  width.  It  is  almost  inconvenient  for 
two  persons  arm-in-arm  to  walk  them.  Venice  is 
seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  thousand  houses.  At  the  fall  of  the  republic 
of  Venice,  in  1797,  its  inhabitants  numbered  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand ; but,  at  the  present 
time,  the  number  is  under  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  usual  depth  of  water  in  the  Grande  Canale  is 


about  sixteen  feet,  and,  with  the  influx  of  the 
Adriatic,  it  increases  to  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
four  feet. 

Venice  has  thirty  parishes,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  churches.  At  one  period,  in  the  days  of 
the  republic,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
churches.  The  suburbs,  or  adjacent  islands,  such 
as  Murano,  Burano,  Torcelle,  San  Lazzaro,  &c., 
amount  to  about  thirty.  The  “ Littorale,”  or  the 
breakwater  which  saves  Venice  from  the  threaten- 
ing waves  of  the  terrific  Adriatic,  is  about  thirty 
miles  long,  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  broad, 
and  about  a third  of  this  great  wall  is  faced  with 
stone.  The  churches  and  palaces  are  almost  all 
fronted  with  white  marble,  and  the  interiors  of  the 
churches  are  ornamented  with  the  most  costly 
marbles  and  pictures,  and  are  unsurpassed,  even  in 
Italy  itself,  in  their  style  of  beauty  and  richness. 
The  republic  of  Venice  was  governed  by  a Doge, 
elected  for  life,  and  from  the  year  697  to  the  fall 
of  the  republic  in  1797,  there  were  120  Doges. 
The  mode  of  traversing  Venice  is  by  a boat  called 

THE  GONDOLA. 

The  Gondola  is  thirty-three  Venetian  feet  in 
length.  The  greatest  breadth  is  about  five  feet, 
and  the  cabin  in  its  centre  is  four  feet  in  height. 
The  ferro  or  hatchet-formed  prow  is  made  of 
tempered  iron,  and  is  always  kept  perfectly  bright. 
The  cabin  is  made  to  contain  two  persons,  and 
is  covered  outside  and  inside  with  black  cloth, 
and  the  windows  on  each  side  and  in  the  door 
are  of  plate  glass.  The  seat  is  only  about  one 
foot  above  the  floor,  so  that  a reclining  position 
for  the  passengers  is  almost  indispensable.  The 
length  of  the  cabin  is  five  feet.  The  gondola  is 
flat-bottomed,  and  four  inches  of  water  will  float 
it,  with  two  passengers,  besides  the  gondolier.  The 
gondolier  stands  behind  the  cabin,  and  although 
rowing  or  pushing  from  the  right  side,  he  steers 
the  gondola  as  straight  as  an  arrow  1 The  nobility 
and  foreign  ministers  usually  have  two  gondoliers. 
The  usual  rate  of  a gondola  in  the  streets  of  Venice 
is  five  miles  per  hour,  and  the  fare  per  hour  about 
Is.  4d.of  our  money.  At  night  a small  lamp  is  hung 
at  one  side  of  the  cabin  door,  and  along  the  canals 
the  effect  of  this  undulating  little  “ sea  star”  is 
extremely  beautiful.  In  passing  through  the  ca- 
nals, the  gondolier,  as  he  approaches  a corner, 
sings  forth  one  or  other  of  the  following  precau- 
tions to  other  approaching  gondoliers : — 

“ Sia  premi.”  “ Keep  to  the  left.” 

“ Sia  stalle.”  “ Keep  to  the  right.” 

“ Sia  de  luongo.”  “ I am  going  on  straight.” 

“ Sia.”  “ Puli  up.” 
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'I'liese  signal-words  arc  writteu  according  to 
tlieir  pronunciation  by  the  gondolier,  and  it  is 
truly  amazing  with  what  celerity  the  gondola  is 
turned,  so  to  avoid  collision,  wlieu  rounding  the 
sharp  corner  of  a narrow  canal. 

The  public  gondolas  are  kept  at  regular  sta- 
tions, and  twenty-five  generally  form  one  “ stand.” 
The  price  of  a gondola  is  a thousand  lire,  or  about 
£33  sterling.  There  are  about  one  thousand 
public  gondolas  in  Venice,  and  eight  hundred  pri- 
vate or  family  gondolas.  By  a law  of  the  republic, 
and  still  in  operation,  all  gondolas  are  of  the  same 
coloui',  entirely  black.  Lord  Byron  has  given,  per- 
haps, the  best  idea  of  a gondola  in  the  following 
stanza  in  his  poem  of  Beppo;-— 

“ Didst  ever  see  a gondola  ? for  fear 
You  did  not,  I’ll  describe  it  you  exactly  : 

’Tis  a long  cover’d  boat  that  is  common  here, 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  liut  compactly. 
Row’d  by  two  rowers,  each  called  “ Gondolier,” 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a coffin  clapt  in  a canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do.’’ 

But  we  have  been  digressing.  Yet,  if  we  have 
done  so  amusingly  and  usefully,  shall  we  be  blamed 
for  our  so  doing?  To  resume,  then,  om’  little 
narrative. 

It  was  a lovely  evening  of  one  of  the  first  days 
of  a lovely  May  that  Norman  Shepley  descended 
for  the  last  time  the  marble  staircase  of  the  Albergo 
Gran  Bretagna,  and  entered  his  gondola,  bidding 
a sad  “addio”  to  some  of  those  friends  with  whom 
he  had  passed  the  last  seven  merry  months  of  his 
rovings,  including,  of  course,  the  season  of  the 
carnival  of  Venice.  The  Lagoons  were  waveless, 
and  gilded  o’er  by  a cloudless  sun-set,  and 

“ a sea 

Of  glory  streamed  along  the  Alpine  heights 
Of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains,” 

as  the  gondola  neared  the  village  of  Fusina. 
Before  reaching  terra  Jirma,  the  bells  of  the 
“ Ave  Maria,”  came  sweetly  stealing  o’er  the 
Lagoons,  and  the  chimes  of  St.  Marc’s  were  once 
more  distinctly  heard  among  its  many  pealing 
neighbours.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  such  a mo- 
ment as  this,  can  never  forget  the  scene. 

The  shore  was  gained,  and  Norman  Shepley 
shook  the  hand  of  his  faithful  gondolier,  Domenico 
dell’  Acqua,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with 
a souvenir  purse  of  ten  golden  ducats  for  his 
fidelity.  Poor  Domenico’s  thanks  were  unutterable 
from  his  tears.  Shepley  cast  a long  and  lingering 
look  behind,  across  the  waters  of  the  Lagoons,  .and 
with  a heavy  heart — for  who  could  leave  Venice 
otherwise? — entered  the  M.alle  Poste  for  Milan. 
The  horn  of  the  couductorc  sounded — “ whack. 


whack,”  went  the  whip  of  the  postillion,  and  a 
volume  of  dust  soon  encircled  the  flying  team  of 
four  excellent  greys. 

The  rojid  for  some  miles  skirted  the  Brenta, 
whose  banks  are  adorned  by  the  summer  villas  of 
the  nobles  of  Venice.  The  scenciy  on  either  side 
of  this  charming  stream  is  beautiful,  and  its 
varieties  were  well  known  to  Shepley,  whose  inti- 
mate friend,  the  Count  Concini,  was  owner  of  the 
superb  Villa  Spella,  to  which  Shepley  had  been,  of 
late,  a frequent  visitor:  and  not  the  least  of  our 
hero’s  enjoyments  were  the  returns  in  his  gondola 
by  moonlight  on  the  waters  of  the  Brenta,  and 
across  the  Lagoons  from  Villa  Spella  to  Venezia! 

Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  the  lake  of  Como,  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, were  all,  all  explored  during  the  following 
four  months,  and  at  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember we  find  Norman  Shepley  entering  the  har- 
bour of  Kingstown,  on  board  the  post-office  packet 
“ Comet.” 

(To  be  continued.') 


Ipril  litntiM. 

FKOM  THE  GERMAN  OP  MAYEULEIN. 

April  leaves  are  springing. 

The  green  loolrs  fresh  and  gay. 

And  the  birds  are  singing 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

Morning’s  dawm  appearing, 

The  lark  salutes  the  light. 

And  from  dusk  I’m  hearing 
The  nightingale  all  night. 

Welcomely  is  blowing 
The  primrose  in  full  flower. 

And  the  lily’s  growing 

Beneath  the  vernal  shower. 

And  the  violet’s  giving 
Its  fragrance  all  around, 

And  among  the  living 
The  butterfly  is  found.  ' 

In  the  brook  is  leaping 
The  sportive  little  trout. 

And  the  swallow’s  keeping 
Its  flutterings  round  about. 

And  sweet  Hope’s  revealing 
What  sunny  days  shall  bring, 
fVliilst  with  joyous  fooling 
I hail  the  lovely  Spring  ! 

W.  N.  S. 
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afriniii  Ijjiirto. 

BY  .1.  A.  HARDING.  {ConcUuhd.) 

Seducicd  partly  by  the  hospitality  of  our  frienclly 
cliief  Meeroipia,  and  partly  by  a wisli  to  recruit 
our  strength  for  future  operations,  we  remained 
quiet  in  our  present  encainjnnent  for  a few  days; 
not  spending  them  idly,  however,  for  we  made 
important  and  profitable  purchases,  as  merchants  ; 
while,  as  travellers  and  naturalists,  we  had  ample 
opportunity  of  satisfying  our  curiosity.  As  to  the 
tribe  among  which  we  now  were,  we  found  that  the 
dignity  of  a chief,  or  king,  was  hereditary  in  the  male 
branch ; but  if  that  failed,  that  popular  feeling  was 
the  test,  and  “ ddur  digniori”  the  illustration  in 
choosing  his  successor.  The  will  of  the  chief, 
although  apparently  omnipotent,  wSs,  in  reality, 
controlled  by  the  counsels  of  those  who,  by  age 
and  wisdom,  had  earned  the  right  to  advise ; and 
in  the  case  of  the  present  ruler,  he  seemed  rather 
anxious,  than  otherwise,  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of 
his  subordinates,  although  such  was  their  opinion 
of  his  transcendant  merit,  that  they  were  much 
less  inclined  to  obtrude  their  judgment  upon  him, 
even  when  required,  than  to  register  at  once  their 
attestation  of  his  infallibility.  Even  iu  savage 
life,  mere  animal  courage  is  not  always  the  greatest 
lever  of  action,  although,  of  course,  it  is  a great 
one,  without  the  possession  of  which  less  obvious 
virtues  are  uncared  for;  and  it  was  evident,  that 
in  the  instance  before  us,  the  calm,  good  sense, 
and  steady  judgment — coupled  by  great  gentle- 
ness of  bearing,  and  goodness  of  heart — of  the 
young  ruler,  were  quite  as  potent  as  his  well- 
known  and  daring  spirit  iu  the  chace  and  in  war. 
I own,  that  I am  inclined  to  record  at  much  greater 
length,  than  the  space  allotted  to  me  would  per- 
mit, my  opinions  of  this  interesting  African,  as  I 
look  upon  him,  both  in  public  and  private,  as  a 
model  for  imitation,  even  amongst  those,  who, 
with  civilization  written  on  their  brow,  have  some- 
times only  the  instincts  of  the  savage  in  their 
hearts.  I cannot,  however,  pass  him  over  iu  his 
domestic  relations: — he  had  four  wives,  of  whom 
Leitla,  the  female  of  whom  I have  before  spoken, 
was  the  favourite  and  the  principal;  .and  it  was  by 
no  means  an  uninteresting  thing  to  us  to  observe 
not  only  the  hard  card  which  a polygamist  has  to 
play,  but  to  witness  how  admirably  he  played  it. 
I suppose  custom  reconciles  a female  to  the  in- 
evitable inconveniences  which  naturally  spring 
out  of  sub-division  iu  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
and  even  to  the  annoyance  of  seeing  another,  or 
others,  supersede  her.  ft  must  be  so,  or  it  would 
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not  bo  so  decidedly  yielded  to  in  many  regions, 
although  to  us  it  appears  a thing  impossible.  In 
the  household  of  Jleeroqua,  1 thought  1 could  per- 
ceive, that  although  the  surface  was  unruHled, 
there  was  deep  and  strong  feeling  at  the  bottom. 
Each  of  his  partners  seemed  to  look  upon  him 
with  tender,  and  even  passionate  regard — indeed, 

1 did  not  wonder  at  this;  and  although  it  must 
be,  and,  indeed,  was,  impossible,  that  a jealous 
feeling  towards  each  other,  and  of  all  towards  the 
favored  Leitla,  should  not  creep  into  their  bosoms, 
vet  still,  so  efficient  was  his  rule,  and  so  decided 
his  system,  that  not  a single  symptom  of  turbu- 
lence or  anarchy,  ever  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
his  “ palace and  while  each  seemed  delighted  to 
receive  even  the  slightest  token  of  his  regard,  so 
well  were  they  drilled  to  obedience,  that,  beyond 
a glance,  a tear,  or  a murmur,  no  other  manifes- 
tations of  displeasure  or  disalfection  was  ever 
ventured  upon.  Each  of  them  had  children  of 
their  own,  too,  and  it  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  fond  young  mother’s  eyes,  as  the  father  of  her 
child  lavished  on  it  some  token  of  his  affection — a 
thing  by  no  means  unusual,  as  Meeroqua  seemed 
to  have  a heart  laden  with  ready  sympathies  for 
all.  Still,  however,  the  two  fine  manly  boys  of 
Leitla  evidently  were  the  “ pets,”  although  so 
well  were  they  trained  and  governed,  that  it  was 
scarcely  evident,  and  certainly  never  led  to  any 
exhibition  of  superiority  to  their  brethren.  I am 
convinced,  moreover,  that  their  father  was  just 
the  man  to  visit  such  a feeling  with  severity, 
should  it  ever  have  become  presumptuous  or  ob- 
trusive. 

At  our  leisure  hours,  we  strolled  about  the 
valley,  fished  iu  the  river,  or,  with  a gun  iu  our 
hand,  followed  the  tribes  of  aquatic  birds,  that  fre- 
quented a bend  of  the  stream,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  kraal.  Here  we  found  wild-duck, 
geese,  heron,  bustards,  and  teal,  in  great  plenty, 
and  these  very  materially  added  to  our  creature- 
comforts;  or  we  witnessed  the  sports  of  the  tribe, 
headed  and  organized  by  Meeroqua.  They  some- 
times shot  with  arrows,  sometimes  launched  the 
spear,  sometimes  mimicked  a real  combat,  break- 
ing into  divisions  or  squads — advancing,  dodging, 
retreating — bursting  suddenly  forth  upon  the 
enemy,  who  met  them  armed  with  the  inevitable 
assagai  and  a stout  shield  covered  with  the  hide 
of  the  black  rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus — and,  if 
worsted,  vanishing  suddenly  behind  rocks  or  brush- 
wood, until  a fresh  opportunity  for  a new  attack 
was  afforded  them.  When  this  was  over,  at  times 
we  Avitnessed  their  war  dances;  but  the  most 
novel  kind  of  amusement  afforded  us  during  our 
stay,  Avere  races  got  up  betAveen  tame  ostriches. 
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oil  which  boys — lads  of  fourteen  or  fifteen — were 
mounted  as  jockeys.  When  oiir  interpreter  first 
talked  of  such  a thing,  I thought  ho  was  Jesting, 
or  testing  our  credulity,  but  I soon  became  aware 
that  such  an  exhibition  was  possible,  and  when  I 
really  witnessed  this  extraordinary  race,  I did  not 
wonder  that  it  was  eagerly  looked  for  by  the 
whole  tribe.  I will,  as  shortly  as  1 can,  describe 
what  I saw,  in  the  hope  that  the  jockey-club,  or 
some  of  its  daring  members — or,  at  least,  that 
Mr.  Batty  or  Pablo  Fanqiie — will  profit  by  my 
description,  and  import  a set  of  “ steeple-chasers,” 
which  would  inevitably  immortalize  their  names, 
and  make  their  fortunes. 

The  number  of  ostriches  brought  “ to  the  post” 
Avas  three,  of  which  Beetla  (literally  “ Long  legs,”) 
Avas  the  general  favourite.  This  Long-legs  ho- 
nestly deserved  the  title.  He  (for  it  was  a cock- 
bird)  stood  fully-eight  feet  high,  taking  his  neck 
into  the  account,  and  was  in  every  way  what  a 
naturalist  Avould  call  “ a choice  specimen,”  and  in 
Avhat  a groom  or  trainer  would  say,  was  “ capital 
condition.”  He  Avas  plump  A\-ithout  being  fat,  and 
the  snowy  and  splendid  tufts  of  idumage  in  his  Avings 
and  tail,  contrasted  well  with  the  dark  gloss  of  his 
body,  and  the  downy  featheredge  (if  I may  coin 
an  expression)  of  his  long  neck  and  tremendous 
thighs,  Avhich,  in  appearance  and  conformation, 
looked  not  unlike  those  of  a tall  acrobat  prepared 
for  exhibition  in  the  circus.  His  legs,  too,  cased 
in  leather,  as  it  seemed,  and  terminated  by  the 
hoof-like  double  toe,  were  evidently  organs  Avell 
fitted  for  motion,  and  not  likely  to  become  soon 
tired  of  it ; and  as  he  noAv  stood  before  me,  tower- 
ing above  the  heads  of  tall  men,  and  uttering, 
from  time  to  time,  his  hoarse  chuckle,  or  Avhinny, 
as  his  keeper  or  groom  spoke  to,  and  restrained 
him,  I could  not  but  think  the  appellation  of 
“ camel-bird,”  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  ancients, 
Avas  justifiable,  and  that  Pliny’s  description  of 
him,  as  almost  belonging  to  the  class  of  beasts, 
Avas,  in  some  sense,  a correct  one. 

This  magnificent  creature  was  the  property  of 
Alibo,  the  eldest  son  of  Meeroqua;  the  other  birds, 
although  very  fine  creatures,  did  not  quite  equal 
the  first  in  height,  although  one  of  them  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  his  plumage — any 
single  tuft  of  Avhich  might  have  been  selected  for 
the  bridal  ornament  of  an  empress,  so  rich  and 
regular  Avere  the  feathers.  It  Avas  amusing  to 
observe  the  impatience  of  the  creatures  for  “ the 
start,”  Avhen  the  young  riders  Avere  lifted  on  their 
backs,  armed  simply  Avith  a long  rod  or  switch, 
to  direct  them  by  touching  their  necks,  and  it  was 
Avith  difliculty  the  attendants  restrained  them  until 
the  Avord  Avas  given,  for  they  were  used  to  such 


trials  of  speed,  and  seemed,  like  the  race  horse,  to 
partake  of  the  excitement  of  the  exhibition  them- 
selves. At  length,  however,  tlie  Avord  ‘‘  Go”  Avas 
s])oken  by  the  chief  himself,  and  away  they 
scudded,  a])parently  Avitliout  feeling  the  burden 
on  their  back  in  the  least.  At  first  their  pace 
seemed  something  like  a moderate  gallop,  but 
after  a few  seconds  Ave  saw  them,  one  after  the 
other,  gradually  unfolding  their  Avings,  as  if  to 
Avoo  the  air,  and  then,  indeed,  their  pace  became 
tremendous.  It  Avas  neither  running  nor  flying, 
but  a mixture  of  both,  and  when  they  swept  past 
us  — as  they  did  more  than  once,  for  “ the 
course,”  from  a knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
birds,  Avas  a circular  one — their  speed  Avas  more 
like  the  rush  of  a rail-road  engine  than  anything 
else  to  which  I can  compare  it.  Certainly  no  race- 
horse, I should  think,  could  have  been  at  all  able 
to  live  Avith  them,  as  they  completed  a circuit  of 
six  miles  or  thereabouts  (that  is,  they  went  the 
circuit  of  the  course,  about  an  English  mile  in 
length,  six  times,)  in  less  than  eight  minutes  by 
my  friend  Milliken’s  Avatch.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting pai't  of  the  sport  was  the  demeanour  of 
the  “jocks,”  Avho  sate  perched  on  their  huge 
backs,  almost  in  a state  of  nudity,  and  careless  of 
the  dangers  of  their  OAvn  unquiet  seats,  urged  on 
the  birds,  by  voice  and  gesture,  to  increased  ex- 
ertion, directing  their  movements  and  turns  by 
touching  the  side  of  their  necks  or  heads  Avith 
their  wands.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth 
round  they  Avere  stopped  by  a number  of  men 
forming  in  line  across  the  course,  and  so  Avell  Avere 
the  birds  trained,  that  Avhen  they  perceived  this 
barrier  opposed  to  them,  they  at  once  dropped 
their  Avings,  and  gradually  subsided  into  a gentle 
run.  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  contest 
was  a close  one,  and  that  the  favourite  Avon 
literally  “ by  a neck.”  Neither  ought  I to  forget 
to  add  that  there  Avere  bets  depending  on  the 
event,  for  I could  perceive  that  many  articles  of 
value  changed  hands  among  the  principal  men 
surrounding  Meeroqua,  including  assagais,  karosses, 
neck  ornaments,  and  even  some  of  the  muskets 
Avhich  had  been  purchased  from  ourselves,  and 
these  exchanges,  our  interpreter  informed  us,  were 
in  discharge  of  losses  incurred  on  the  race. 

At  last,  hoAA'ever,  the  preparations  for  a grand 
battu  Avere  made,  and  Ave  took  the  field  in  great 
force.  BetAveen  picqueurs  and  chasseurs  Ave  num- 
bered rather  more  than  a hundred  men,  all  foot- 
men, Avith  the  exception  of  myself,  my  comrades, 
and  our  after  riders,  Avith  led  horses.  We  did 
not  find  this  an  inconvenience,  however,  for 
Meeroqua  and  his  merry  men  Avere  indomitable 
pedestrians,  and,  during  our  three  or  four  weeks’ 
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excursion,  showed  a thoroughly  sportsmanlike 
spirit  ill  hearing  fatigiio  with  cheerfulness  and 
unflinching  courage.  Our  armament  was  sufli- 
cicntly  curious.  Some  carried  hatchets  to  hack 
out  the  ivory;  some,  rude  spades  to  dig  pitfalls 
for  the  game;  some  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  tipped  with  a subtle  vegetable  poison; 
others  with  spears  and  light  shields;  and  as  many 
as  could  alford  it  with  muskets.  To  Meeroqua  we 
presented  one  of  our  best  double  rifles  as  a gift, 
giving  him  the  use  of  another,  to  be  carried  by 
his  “ henchman,”  a splendid  looking  young  fellow 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  particular  duty  it 
was  to  wait  upon  the  chief’s  person.  We  had 
our  squad  of  suttlers,  too,  some  of  whom  carried 
camp  kettles,  and  others  were  loaded  with  coffee, 
salt,  powder,  dried  cake,  biscuit,  and  “ miscel- 
lanies,” not  forgetting  a eanteen  or  .so  of  genuine 
Hollands,  as  a preservative  against  over  cold  or 
over  heat. 

Our  course  lay  to  the  north,  and  after  ascending 
the  hills  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  village,  we 
entered  upon  extensive  plains,  here  and  there 
lightly  wooded,  and  almost  immediately  came 
upon  a great  variety  of  game,  consisting  of  ante- 
lopes, in  all  their  varieties,  zebras,  ostriches, 
giraffes,  buffaloes,  (some  of  the  largest  and  fiercest 
I had  yet  seen,)  and  black  and  white  rhinoceros. 
In  an  encounter  with  one  of  the  former  of  these 
animals,  I became  aware  of  the  young  chiefs  cool- 
ness and  indifference  to  danger.  When  we  first 
discovered  the  beast,  he  was  quietly  browsing  on 
the  young  tops  of  brushwood,  and  as  we  were  in 
his  rere  and  to  the  leeward,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately perceive  us.  The  flutter  and  agitation  of 
the  friendly  birds  that  sat  on  his  back,  making 
their  meal  of  the  ticks  and  other  insect  tormentors 
that  nestled  in  the  folds  of  his  thick  hide,  first 
aroused  his  attention,  as  invariably  it  does : when 
he  perceived  them  desei'ting  their  post,  and  flying 
hither  and  thither  in  alarm,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  turning  it  from  side  to  side,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  snuffing  the  gale,  and  as  his  acute  sense 
of  smell  at  once  enabled  him  to  discover  a taint, 
he  set  off  at  a heavy  trot  in  the  direction  of  some 
thorny  jungle  which  stood  to  our  right.  Meero- 
qua was  too  quick  for  him,  however;  and  advanc- 
ing quickly,  launched  a spear  against  him,  which 
struck  the  loins,  and  inflicted  a deep,  but  not 
disabling,  wound.  Anxious  as  the  rhinoceros  is 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  still,  when 
opposed  or  injured,  he  is  by  no  means  a despicable 
enemy,  but  faces  and  charges  his  assailant  with 
great  desperation.  In  the  present  case,  his  rush 
and  roar  were  really  teridfic,  and  I was  beginning  to 
wonder  at  the  imperturbability  of  Meeroqua,  who 
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stood  full  in  his  i)atli,  when,  just  as  the  beast 
came  upon  him,  ho  cpiictly  glided  aside,  and 
allowed  the  animal  to  ]>as.s  on  in  blind  and  head- 
long fury,  watching  for  him  to  tuni,  and  then 
dropping  him  in  capital  style  with  the  rifle,  with 
which  he  had  replaced  the  spear. 

That  night  we  took  up  our  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a charming  fountain,  fed  by  a 
fall  of  water  which  tumbled  out  in  several  tiny 
streams  from  a sort  of  gorge  or  chasm  in  the  rocks 
above,  all  uniting  to  make  a miniature  cataract 
when  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  All 
around  this  lovely  spot  stood  groups  of  flourishing 
trees,  and  as  we  approached  them,  the  branches 
seemed  alive  with  birds;  pigeon,  a sort  of  part- 
ridge, and,  in  especial,  guinea-fowl,  which  were 
in  immense  numbers.  Hundreds  of  these  were 
killed  and  cooked,  and  afforded  us  quite  a recherche 
supper,  with  our  venison  collops  and  rhinoceros 
steak,  finished  off  with  a luxurious  cup  of  coffee 
and  a glass  of  gin. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day  we  came  to  the 
banks  of  a fine  stream,  the  Amaqula,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  our  fortune  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
crocodile,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  have  “ quite  a 
passion”  for  its  waters,  they  were  to  be  seen  in 
such  numbers  all  along  its  course,  so  far  as  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  The  bed  of 
the  river,  although  not  deep,  probably  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  the  middle,  was  here  and  there 
broken  into  much  deeper  pools,  which  afforded  a 
retreat  for  herds  of  hippopotami;  while  on  the 
sedgy  banks,  bordered  with  a deep  fringe  of  tall, 
strong  reeds,  and  on  small  islands,  several  of 
which  studded  the  centre  of  the  stream,  crocodiles 
of  all  sizes  basked,  slumbered,  or  watched  for 
prey. 

Our  first  attention  was  given  to  the  sea  cows, 
both  because  they  afforded  better  sport  and  were 
more  valuable  than  the  crocodiles — which  were, 
indeed,  good  for  nothing  but  ball  practice.  Be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus 
lies  the  well  known  and  much  praised  “ speck,”  a 
lair  of  fat  resembling  marrow  in  consistence  and 
colour,  and  which,  when  salted  and  dried,  forms  a 
great  dainty  at  a colonial  epicure’s  table.  Their 
flesh,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  good,  particularly 
the  brisket  of  the  calves;  and  their  thick,  naked, 
reddish  brown  hide  is  manufactured  into  shields, 
whips,  etc.,  by  the  natives,  who  prefer  it,  for  the 
first,  to  any  other  material.  By  the  advice  of 
Meeroqua,  however,  who  knew  their  haunts  and 
habits,  we  did  not  at  first  attack  them  in  the 
water.  Different  points  were  selected,  adjacent 
to  the  river,  pretty  well  covered  with  brushwood. 
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and  green  with  the  peculiar  grasses  on  which  tlic 
animal  loves  to  feed — for  he  is  an  e])icnre  in  his 
way,  although  a clumsy  one,  and  will  wander  a 
long  way  in  search  of  his  favourite  pasturage, 
even  though  apparently  more  succulent  herbage 
may  lie  in  his  path.  As  evening  approached, 
parties  were  scut  to  occupy  these  points,  and  when 
the  ambush  was  formed,  all  was  still.  Our  first 
evening  was  a soft,  calm  one,  with  a mild  moon, 
by  the  light  of  which  we  could,  from  our  location, 
watch  the  river  and  see  pretty  well  what  left  it. ; 
We  had  taken  our  places  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  quiet  of  the  scene  was  broken  by  a 
rushing,  blowing  noise,  accompanied  now  and 
then  by  sounds  which  might  be  taken  either  for  a 
moaning  or  a lowiug,  and  when  these  sounds  had 
continued  for  some  minutes,  we  could  see  that  a 
number  of  huge  dark  forms  u])reared  themselves 
from  the  river,  and  as  they  did  so,  came  leisurely 
aud  clumsily  fonvard.  As  they  passed  our  con- 
cealment I reckoned  their  number,  and  counted 
nine;  some  nearly  as  large  as  an  eleidiaut,  aud  all 
rejoicing  in  the  beer-barrel  bodies,  pillar-like  legs, 
and  other  beauties  of  their  class.  AVe  let  them 
get  well  a-head  of  us,  and  then  a signal  from  the 
chief  brought  all  his  hunters  to  the  spot.  Then 
commenced  the  work  of  slaughter,  and  before  the 
frightened  beasts  regained  the  river,  they  had  lost 
five  of  their  herd.  These  were  collected  into  a 
hea]),  aud  a party  was  left  to  guard  them  from 
tlie  prowlers  of  the  night,  who  would  have  left  us 
neither  fat  nor  flesh  before  morning.  AVe  then 
betook  ourselves  to  supper  with  what  appetite  we 
might,  and  then  to  rest,  satisfied  with  our  easy 
victory  over  our  lubberly  game. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney along  the  banks,  or  in  sight  of  this  fine  stream, 
and  during  that  time,  we  had  frequently  come  upon 
herds  of  twelve  and  fifteen  hippopotami.  The  num- 
ber slain  by  us  from  first  to  last  was  thirty-three, 
of  which  nine  were  bulls,  and  although  our  atten- 
tion was  not  much  given  to  crocodiles,  we  managed 
to  destroy  five  or  si.x  large  ones,  of  which  one 
measured  sixteen  feet,  and  another  fourteen  feet 
five  inches.  I had,  moi'eover,  an  opportunity  of 
confirming  a fact  in  natural  history,  at  least  to  my 
own  satisfaction;  for  I had  perceived  crocodiles 
and  hii)])Oi)Otami  in  the  same  pool,  if  not  in  loving 
communion,  certainly  in  close  jrropimjuity,  and  in 
no  single  instance  did  1 perceive  the  slightest 
antagonistic  move  on  cither  side;  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  crocodile  liked  a slice  of  his  huge 
neighbour’s  llcsh,  and  indulged  in  it  when  our 
lilies  had  first  laid  him  low,  as  we  more  than  once 
discovered. 

When  we  left  this,  to  us  mo.st  interesting  river, 


we  took  a course  to  the  North-east,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day,  we  came  to  a famously 
wooded  country,  thick  with  brush  and  thorns,  and 
on  stopping  for  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  a fine 
fountain,  we  at  once  saw  from  the  tranqded  margin, 
that  our  mighty  and  most  profitable  game  would 
shortly  be  in  view.  Accordingly,  the  next  morn- 
ing our  jilaus  were  laid,  and  dividing  our  forces, 
we  circled  with  them  a wide  district,  establishing 
a cordon  of  communication  between  each  section. 
It  was  a good  deal  past  mid-day,  however,  before 
we  actually  came  in  view  of  our  huge  opponents,  but 
the  very  first  view  rewarded  us  for  all  our  trouble. 
In  a dense  grove  of  trees,  we  discovered  a herd  of 
at  least  forty  elephants,  large  and  small,  quietly 
standing,  as  if  waiting  for  slaughter ; and  as  this 
was  a sight  far  too  inviting  to  be  resisted,  we 
commenced  our  work  at  once.  As  I have  in  a 
former  page  detailed,  at  some  length,  the  manner 
in  which  tlic  elephant  is  hunted,  I need  not  here 
repeat  the  particulars ; sufiice  it  to  say,  that  we 
continued  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  thice 
weeks,  aud,  during  that  time,  we  had  killed  forty- 
two  bull-elephants,  thirty-eight  cows,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  full-grown  calve.s,  and  had 
accumulated  a treasure  of  first-rate  ivory,  much 
of  which  was  left  behind,  from  the  want  of  porters 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  kraal  of  Meeroqua. 
As  it  was,  however,  I and  my  adventurous  com- 
panions had  fair  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  when 
upon  our  return  to  Cape-town,  we  pocketed  the 
proceeds,  we  felt  we  had  gained  health,  wealth, 
and  information,  during  our  extraordinary  ex- 
cursion, although,  all  things  considered,  /,  for  one, 
have  no  great  desii’e  to  repeat  it. 

lu  conclusion,  1 may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I 
had  originally  intended  to  throw  the  incidents  of 
travel  contained  in  these  short  papers  into  a more 
extended  form,  but  the  work  of  a fellow  labourer, 
recently  published,  has  “ cut  the  ground  from  un- 
der my  feet,”  aud  although  my  course  and  his 
was  somewhat  dilferent,  yet  as  a great  many  of 
the  details  in  the  experience  of  both  are  neces- 
sarily of  a similar  character,  I willingly — or  ra^jer 
prudently — forego  my  first  intentions,  aud  beg 
leave  most  cordially  to  recommend  Air.  Cumming’s 
book  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  work- 
ings of  a fearless  and  inquisitive  si>irit  carried 
out  with  admirable  self-possession,  and  the  adven- 
tures to  which  it  led  narrated  in  a dashing,  oft- 
hand,  rough-and-ready  style,  which  admirably 
consorts  with  the  series  of  marvellous  incidents  to 
which  the  spell-bound  reader  is  introduced. 


.1.  M.  O'Tooi.r,  I’l'iiitcr,  1.S,  Ilawkins’-.-itrcct,  Dublin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Murdo  was  not  thrown  into  despair  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  proposal  was  received.  He 
had  more  than  half  expected  it,  and  taken  his 
measures  accordingly,  depending  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  transaction  of  his  life,  a great  deal 
more  on  addressing  himself  to  the  fears  than  to 
the  affections  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
He  knew  that  the  readiest  way  in  which  he  could 
reach  those  of  Miss  Conway  was  through  the 
fortunes  of  her  benefactor — and  his  own.  The 
latter  consideration,  however,  so  far  from  standing 
long  in  his  way  did  not  even  once  occur  to  him. 
He  was  aware  of  Mr.  Irwin’s  habits  of  improvi- 
dence and  neglect  of  business;  and  that  it  was 
only  by  repeated  advances  of  money  on  the  part 
of  Augustus  Villiers,  the  impending  ruin  of  his 
establishment  had  been  deferred  for  many  years 
past.  Augustus  had  been  induced  to  advance  the 
money,  partly  in  consideration  of  an  usurious  in- 
terest, and  partly  because  he  did  not  know  of 
what  importance  it  might  be  to  him  to  have  old 
Irwin  in  his  power.  Those  claims  he  was  now 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  make  over  on  Murdo  Cox, 
whom  he  was  willing  to  oblige  for  a thousand 
reasons.  Augustus  was  a person  of  nice  and  sen 
sative  manners,  who  would  not  for  the  world  be 
supposed  capable  of  many  acts,  which,  however, 
he  conceived  essential  to  his  views  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ; and  as  Murdo  Cox  was  ever  ready 
to  undertake  the  disagreeable  portion  of  such 
transactions,  his  friendship  was  invaluable  to  the 
amiable  and  delicate-minded  heir  of  Villiers  Grove. 

Having  obtained  the  instruments,  Murdo  made 
no  secret  whatever  of  his  intentions.  With  the 
vulgar  eftrontery  which  he  knew  how  to  assume 
when  it  answered  his  purpose,  he  complained 
loudly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and  openly  declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
extremities,  unless  Miss  Conway  thought  proper  to 
alter  her  determination.  “ If  people  were  agree- 
able to  him,”  he  said,  “ he’d  be  agreeable  to 


them — but  if  they  made  themselves  unpleasant  to 
him — he’d  make  himself  unpleasant  to  them. 
Let  them  let  him  alone,  and  he’d  let  them  alone,” 
and  such  other  ruffian  “ saws”  he  used  as  all  ill- 
nurtured  spirits  are  wont  to  employ,  when  they 
seek  to  film  over  the  schemes  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge with  the  guise  of  self-protection. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  cattle  driver  at  Murdo’s  gate,  that  these 
awful  menaces  had  reached  Castle  Tankard;  and 
it  was  their  effects  which  our  gigantic  hero  had 
witnessed  in  the  tears  of  Miss  Conway  and  in  the 
grandiloquent  insinuations  of  Mr.  Brabazun  Grea- 
torex.  Mr.  Cox,  meanwhile,  remained  at  home, 
attending  to  other  business,  seeming,  like  all  truly 
wise  men,  perfectly  contented  with  having  done 
all  that  he  could  to  forward  the  success  of  his 
views,  and  leaving  events  to  do  the  rest.  He  had 
two  or  three  proclamations  lying  before  him  on 
the  table,  over  which  he  and  a bluff-looking  chief 
constable  of  police  were  anxiously  debating,  as  to 
the  position  of  various  bridges,  roads,  and  villages, 
when  the  door  was  almost  burst  open,  and  the 
cattle  driver,  who  was  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Shoulder  Kelly,  from  the  awkward 
pre-eminence  of  that  member,  without  ceremony 
rushed  into  the  room. 

“ Misther  Cox,  the  cattle  are  rescued!” 

“ Nonsense,  man !”  Cox  exclaimed,  with  a start. 

“Oh,  there’s  not  a doubt  of  it!  I h’ard  the 
horns  blowin’  at  a distance,  so  I left  another  boy 
in  charge  of  ’em  wdiile  I’d  be  steppin’  over  to  tell 
your  worship  about  it,  for  to  have  the  police  for  to 
huiTy  afther  ’em ” 

“ You  be , how  did  they  know  you  were 

to  take  them  that  road?  You  blabb’d,  you 
scoundrel ! I know  you  did — and  you  were  well 
paid  for  it,  too.  But  I can’t  stop  to  talk  of  that 
matter  now.  Did  you  see  anything  happen  ?” 

“ I didn’t  wait  for  it,  your  honour.  But  I know 
it  couldn’t  be  far  off.” 

Horses  were  immediately  ordered,  and  the  chief 
and  the  magistrate  rode  off  to  Ballymahon,  the 
cattle  driver  following  with  as  much  speed  as  in- 
different practice  in  horsemanship  enabled  him  to 
use.  They  pulled  up  before  a newly  built  house  of 
unhewn  stone,  over  the  door  of  which  was  a small 
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black  board  with  the  word  “ Police”  painted  on  it 
in  white  capitals.  Near  this  was  nailed  a piece  of 
painted  wood,  of  an  oval  shape,  having  a sprig  of 
shamrock  roughly  sculptured  on  it,  and  the  word 
“ Constabulauy”  running  round  it,  in  the  manner 
of  a motto  on  a seal.  A man  in  a dark  green 
uniform,  well  armed  with  carbine  and  short  sword, 
advanced  and  saluted,  as  the  chief  and  Mr.  Cox  drew 
near.  The  hasty  order  to  “ turn  out,”  was  obeyed 
by  about  a dozen  men  accoutred  like  the  first,  who 
formed  in  very  tolerable  order,  and  with  a degree 
of  promptitude  not  to  be  contemned,  before  the 
door  of  the  barrack.  Soon  after,  four  well-ap- 
pointed horsemen,  in  uniform  of  the  same  hue, 
with  the  addition  of  a capacious  roquelaire  to  each, 
made  their  appearance  from  a neighbouring  range 
of  stables.  The  hasty  mustering  of  the  small  con- 
stabulary garrison  of  the  place  was  not  a circum- 
stance to  be  contemplated  with  indifference  in  a 
lonely  village  like  Ballymahon,  where  the  running 
away  of  a truckle  horse,  or  the  barking  of  half  a 
dozen  curs  at  the  same  time,  was  an  event  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  bring  all  the  population  to  the 
doors  of  their  cabins.  A crowd  of  inquisitive  men, 
women,  and  children,  gathered  round  the  barrack; 
the  old  villagers  leaned  over  their  half-doors  to 
look  out,  pigs  and  dogs  ran  between  people’s  legs 
and  got  themselves  kicked  and  cursed ; everybody 
asked  questions  and  nobody  answered  them,  and 
the  words  “ tythe  rescue,”  which  ran  like  a pass- 
word through  the  crowd,  originated  rather  in  a 
shrewd  guess  of  the  first  who  uttered  it,  than  in 
any  positive  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place. 
In  the  midst  of  the  prepai’ations  to  depart.  Doctor 
Vanderkyst,  who  had  always  a sharp  eye  out  for 
an  inquest,  (owing  to  circumstances  hereafter  to 
be  explained)  put  down  the  sash  of  his  parlour 
window,  and  saluted  the  magistrate. 

“Good  morrow — good  morrow!”  he  said,  ra- 
pidlywhat  is  it  all  about?  Eh?  any  mischief  ?” 

“ Oh,  we  have  that  to  learn  yet,”  replied  Murdo, 
with  a smile. 

“ Well,  if  I be  wanted,  you  know  where  to  find 
me!  that’s  one  comfort.  And  whisper  a moment 
Cox ” 

He  threw  up  the  sash,  and  presently  made  his 
appearance  at  the  hall  dooi’.  Walking  over  to 
Murdo  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  he  laid  liis  hand 
familiarly  on  his  knee,  and  said  in  a confidential 
tone: — 

“ In  case  of  any  accident,  you’ll  remember  what 
I said  to  you  about  O’Gorman.  Don’t  let  them 
fellows  get  the  better  of  us.” 

“ But  the  Grand  Jury  order,  doctor,”  replied 
Murdo — “ tlie  Grand  Jury  order  you  know .” 

“ Oh — d the  Grand  Jury,  what  right  have 


they  to  interfere  about  it.  Can’t  you  stretch  a 
point  for  a fiiend?  Didn’t  I put  more  than  that 
in  your  way,  when  I told  you  that  piece  of  news 
the  other  day  about  Miss  Conway? ” 

“Hist!”  Murdo  exclaimed,  suddenly,  “not  a 
word  of  that.  I’ll  see  what  I can  do  for  you.  Tell 
me — did  that  fellow  leave  the  country  yet?” 

“ I b’lieve  so.  I’ll  make  out  for  you.” 

“ Do  so  as  quietly  as  you  can.  Be  ready  in 
case  we  send  for  you.” 

Taking  the  mounted  police  with  them,  and  or- 
dering the  sergeant  to  follow  wdth  those  on  foot, 
Murdo  and  the  Chief  rode  off  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  cattle-driver,  and  were  not  long 
in  reaching  the  spot  on  which  the  affray  had  taken 
place  between  Patcheen  and  the  country  people. 
There  were  the  marks  of  blood  upon  the  road,  and 
other  signs  of  a recent  tumult  in  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  but  no  accouut  of  Patcheen  or  of  the 
cattle.  The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
former  requires  explanation. 

There  was  a continual  war  offensive,  and  defen- 
sive, maintained  between  the  two  doctors,  O’Gorman 
and  Vanderkyst,  on  the  subject  of  coroner’s 
inquests.  A fee  of  three  guineas  was  allowed  at 
the  assizes  to  any  medical  man  who  had  given 
evidence  professionally  on  such  an  occasion,  on 
his  producing  the  coroner's  order  to  that  effect. 
A Grand  Jury  regulation,  however,  made  it  essential 
(by  way  of  preventing  quarrels)  that  the  medical 
man  residing  next  the  spot  where  the  myste- 
rious death  had  taken  place,  should  be  the  person 
first  entitled  to  give  evidence  and  receive  the  fee. 
But  owing  to  the  favouritism  of  coroners,  who  had 
always  their  own  medical  friends  (with  whom  they 
often  shared  the  fee)  and  owing  likewise  to  the 
prevalence  of  party  spirit,  it  happened  that  the 
first  in  the  field  was  generally  the  man  to  secure 
the  order.  Accordingly,  three  guineas  being  a 
sum  which  no  country  practitioner  in  Ireland  could 
rationally  hold  in  contempt,  the  instant  the 
rumour  of  a death  arose,  it  was  a neck-or-nothing 
race  amongst  the  neighbouring  doctors  to  know  who 
should  be  first  on  the  ground;  and  the  best  horse 
generally  carried  the  day. 

Patcheen  continued  to  lie  in  a state  of  profound 
insensibility  on  the  high  road,  for  a considerable 
time  after  the  tythe  recusants  had  departed  with 
their  prey.  The  road  lay  across  a lonesome  tract 
of  heath  and  bog,  where  communication  was  more 
than  usually  rare.  At  length  the  figure  of  a 
solitary  passenger  appeared  within  view  of  the 
place.  lie  was  a thin,  wiry  looking  man,  with  a 
sharp  eye,  which  gleamed  knowingly  from  beneath 
the  leaf  of  a bulged  and  worn  out  hat,  the  rest  of 
his  figure  being  attired  in  a rusty  suit  of  thread- 
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bare  broad  cloth,  whicli  had  oiico  been  black,  and 
to  judge  from  its  extreme  shortness  at  the  wrists 
and  ankles,  might  have  been  a gift  from  some 
member  of  one  of  the  three  learned  professions, 
considerably  under  the  stature  of  the  present 
wearer.  In  fact,  it  had,  in  its  more  shining 
days,  eneased  the  agile  and  diminutive  person  of 
no  less  an  individual  than  Doctor  O’Gorman,  to 
whom  its  present  possessor  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  Martin  did  to  Dr.  Vauderkyst.  There  was 
something,  however,  in  the  eye  and  accent  of 
Dicky  Barret  (as  he  was  familiarly  named  in  the 
neighbourhood)  which  seemed  to  intimate  a degree 
of  genius  beyond  any  to  which  Martin  could  lay 
claim,  even  in  his  briglitest  years,  and  he  had  rather 
lost  than  gained  by  their  onward  march.  Dieky 
was  a genuine  “ Garryowen  boy,”  up  to  all  sorts 
of  fun,  and  as  familiar  now  with  everything  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  his  master’s  avocations,  as  he 
had  once  been  with  all  the  intricate  localities 
between  Pennywell  and  Palmerstown  in  his  native 
city.  Dicky  was  somewhat  sentimental,  too,  and 
would  talk  in  glowing  terms  of  “ de  city  of  de 
broken  treaty,”  and  the  hided  glories  of  Garry- 
owen ; for  Dicky,  like  his  master,  in  addition  to  his 
professional  avocations,  found  room  for  a small 
allowance  of  patriotism.  He  was  now  proceeding 
along  the  mountain  road  with  a jaunty  air,  hav- 
ing both  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his 
trowsers,  and  singing  as  he  advanced,  some  verses 
of  his  favourite  lyric — 

THE  BELLY  BIT  OF  BACON. 

Nell  Hayes  went  out  some  pork  to  buy 
Along  wit’  Nancy  Guerin, 

An’  in  de  market  she  did  spy 
Her  gossip,  Katty  Speerin  ; 

“ Good  morrow,  gossip  Nell,”  says  Kate, 

“ Good  morrow  Kate,”  says  Nelly, 

“ I’m  come  to  take  a bit  o’  your  mait. 

An’  I’ll  take  a bit  o’  de  belly.” 

Sing  re  rig  a dig  a dum,  &c. 

“ Why  den  here  is  a belly  bit  quite  whole, 

’Twill  taste  like  any  jelly — • 

’Tis  better  by  far  dan  the  maizly  jowl. 

To  sa’  my  soul,  Moll  Kelly ; 

’Twill  boil  in  less  den  half  an  hour. 

Den  wit’  your  nail  you  may  try  it — 

’Twill  taste  like  any  colliflower — 

’Tis  better  do  dat  dan  to  fry  it.” 

Smg  re  rig  a dig  a dum,  &c. 

“ Of  all  de  mait  dat  ever  was  hung 
De  belly  bit  is  my  fancy — 

’Tis  sweet  an’  toothsome  when  ’tis  young 
“ — ’Fait,  dat’s  no  lie,’  says  Nancy — 

“But  stop  until  I tell  you  what — 

Main  time  de  mait  don’t  smear  it. 

O de  sorrow  bit  will  you  lave  de  spot 
Until  my  story  you  hear  it. 

Sing  re  rig  a dig  a dum,  &c. 


“ As  I was  goiu’  doivn  de  (piay ” 

So  far  had  lie  proceeded  in  Ids  melody,  when  the 
sight  of  the  prostrate  body  of  our  hero,  lying  at 
a distance  on  the  road  before  him,  arrested  his 
attention. 

“ Bedad,  what’s  dat?”  he  ejaculated,  stopping 
suddenly  short  in  his  song  and  in  his  movements. 
“ Some  honest  boy  dat  took  a drop  too  much,  early 
dis  moruiu’. 

“ ’Twas  on  last  Satimday  morn’, 

I met’  wit  swaukey  Bess  Brickley 

“Blood,  too!. — oh,  bedad,  dere  was  some  bad 
work  here.  0 murder!  murder!  murder  in  Irish 
an’  English,  look  at  de  size  o’  dat  man.  Bedad 
he’s  dead ! Not  a doubt  of  it.  Dat  de  hands 
may  stick  to  me  but  I’d  better  be  off.  ’Twasn’t 
de  the  first  time  a poor  boy  was  hung  for  what  he 
never  had  any  call  to.  0 murder!  no,  but  only 
look  at  de  size  of  him!  Bedad,  you're  a curio- 
sity, who  ever  you  are.  AVhat’ll  I do  wit’  him? 
’Dad,  dats  true  ! dis  is  an  inquest  for  de  master ! 
I’ll  run  an’  let  him  know  of  it  before  dat  thief 
Vauderkyst  comes  to  hear  of  it.  Dat  fellow  is 
always  trespassiu’  upon  our  bounds.  But  what’ll 
I do  wit’  dis  disciple  here  ’till  I come  back? 
Bedad,  I have  it!  I’ll  slip  him  tro’  the  chapel 
window  over  until  we  can  find  de  crowner.  Dat’s 
just  de  very  thing!  So  let  us  be  movin’,  sir, 
if  its  pleasin’ — Oh,  bedad,  you’re  a load  an’  a 
half.  I wonder  has  your  moder  any  more  o’  ye.” 

The  last  sentences  were  uttered  as  he  raised 
what  he  still  deemed  the  lifeless  body  from  the 
ground,  and  with  difficulty  endeavoured  to  fix  it 
in  a convenient  position  on  his  back.  When  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  pursued  his  way 
across  the  heath  with  as  much  expedition  as  his 
burden  would  suffer  him  to  use.  Staggering  along, 
and  continuing  his  song  exactly  at  the  point  at 
which  it  had  been  interrupted : — 

“ I met  with  swankey  Bess  Brickley, 

Whom  I always  held  in  scorn — ■ 

‘ Good  morrow,  Kate,’  she  bawl'd  so  loud 
You’d  hear  her  on  de  steeple — 

Arra,  fat’s  de  raison  you’re  grown  so  proud, 

Dat  you  would’nt  spake  to  de  people  ?” 

Sing  re  rig  a dig  a dum,  &c. 

“ Ah,  Kate,  I’ll  never  forget  de  day — 

(De  dickens  a use  in  talkin’) 

AVhen  you  yourself  an’  Judy  Creagh 
Were  pacquets  an’  tripes  a hawkin’. 

You  well  may  wear  your  liigh  caul’d  cap. 

Your  crimson  cloak  so  gaily. 

Wit’  your  jigot  o’  mutton  in  your  lap. 

All  by  de  de’t’  o’  Peg  Haly.” 

Sing  re  rig  a dig  a dum,  Ac.” 
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Tlie  rustic  chapel  to  wliicli  he  was  directing  his 
steps  now  appeared  in  view,  at  the  opening  of 
a wooded  glen  which  intersected  the  expanse  of 
mountain  for  more  tlian  a mile  in  length.  Lifting 
the  sasli  of  a side  window,  lie  slipjied  his  burden 
quietly  in  upon  the  floor,  after  which  he  closed 
the  window  again,  and  ran  off  with  all  his  speed  to 
acquaint  his  master  with  the  discovery  he  had  made. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Murdo 
Cox  and  the  police,  even  after  they  had  obtained 
from  some  of  the  country  people  a general  idea  of 
what  had  taken  place,  were  unable  for  a consider- 
able time  to  discover  what  had  become  of  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  for  murdered  they 
understood  he  had  been.  Dispersing  in  various 
directions  throughout  the  vicinity,  they  continued 
the  search  until  the  sun  had  well  nigh  set.  In  the 
mean  while,  Dicky  Barret  had  communicated  the 
adventure  to  his  master.  Doctor  O'Gorman,  who, 
being  still  as  much  alive  to  business  as  ever,  was 
presently  all  in  a bustle. 

“Run,  Barret,  you  scoundrel!”  he  said,  “as 
fast  as  ever  you  can  lay  foot  to  ground  to  Mr. 
Gillaroo,  and  tell  him  to  come  off  to  hold  an  in- 
quest immediately.” 

“ I might  just  save  myself  de  time  an’  de 
trouble,”  replied  Dicky.  “ Ould  Gillaroo  would 
as  soon  bite  off  his  own  nose  as  put  a foot  outside 
h'S  own  door  at  dis  hour,  an’  he  having  his 
number  o’  dets  made  up  for  de  year.” 

“His  number  of  deaths  made  up?  What  do 
you  mean?” 

“ I wonder  at  you,  not  to  know  de  way  dem 
crowners  is  paid.  Sure  you  know  de  way  wit’ 
’em  is,  dey  get  deir  salary  if  dey  have  eleven 
’quests  in  de  saison,  an’  if  dey  had  twenty  dey 
won’t  get  a ha’penny  more.  So  dat  dey’re 
breaken’  deir  hearts  until  de  eleven  is  made  out, 
and  den  dey’re  asy.  I knew  one  crowner  myself 
dat  held  an  inquest  u])on  his  own  grandfader 
dat  died  of  a plowrisy,  in  his  bed,  to  make  out 
de  elevent’  case;  but,  bedad,  when  once  de  list 
was  made  up,  you  might  cut  you  moder’s  t’roat 
under  his  parlour  windy  widout  any  fear  he’d 
ever  take  de  trouble  of  steppin’  across  de  road  to 
look  for  a jury.  0 dey’re  purty  boys!  Sure  I 
know  ’em  well,  an’  as  for  dis  Gillaroo,  he  never’ll 
stir  at  our  biddin’  any  way.  Dey  say,  an’  I b’lieve 
its  true  for  ’em,  dat  himself  an’  Vanderkyst  go 
.snacks.  Bidraetellhim  to  haveoneo’  detreeguincas 
for  himself,  an’  I’ll  engage  he’ll  come  hoppiii’.” 

“ lie’ll  stay  in  his  own  house  until  he  takes  root 
there  if  he  wait  for  me  to  bribe  him,”  said  Doctor 
O’Gorman.  “ Call  on  him  at  all  events,  and  if  he 
won't  come,  ride  off  to  Mr,  Dickson  and  bring  him 
with  you.” 


I'Drfli'E  iViil|inlB  nn^i  Ijis  (rnutciiijinrnriES. 

The  opening  of  the  last  century  saw  in  England 
the  struggle  for  the  throne  commenced  and  pend- 
ing between  two  I’ival  dynasties.  The  century 
that  had  passed  had  seen  the  contest  of  i)rinciplcs: 
its  successor  was  content  with  developing  the 
warfare  of  princely  personalities.  The  vigour  and 
chivalry  which  animated  the  Puritans  and  Cava- 
liers, reappeared  in  a sadly  degenerated  form,  and 
scarcely  recognisable,  in  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  and  the  courtiers  of  St.  Ger- 
mains; and  the  tone  of  the  contest  was  character- 
istic of  the  age.  Personal  intrigues,  court  cabals, 
and  portfolio  politics,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
steru  earnest  contests  of  the  Commouwealth,  and 
Court  beauties  were  intriguants  in  more  senses 
than  one.  The  volatile  vice  of  the  French  Regency 
found  a coarse  parallel  at  St.  James’s.  The  peril- 
ous philosophy  of  the  Parisian  Encyclopa2dists 
was  represented  in  England  by  the  less  dangerous, 
because  more  ponderous,  infidelity  of  Hume.  At 
that  time  there  was  an  entente  cordiale  between  the 
English  and  French  which  modern  fraternite  may 
long  envy.  English  literature  was  extensively 
translated  in  France,  and  the  rage  for  this  semi- 
national  transfusion  extended  downwards,  from 
philosophers  and  playwrights  to  postillions  and 
waiting-maids.  “ We  (writes  Baron  Grimm,  dis- 
coursing from  France  of  England)  send  them  our 
fashions  and  in  return  bring  back  theirs.  Our 
sentimental  comedies  are  more  followed  in  London 
than  at  Paris,  while  Romeo  and  Beverley  draw 
more  company  here  than  the  finest  plays  of  Cor- 
neille and  Raciue.  In  short,  we  seem  reciprocally 
to  have  imposed  on  one  another  the  task  of  copy- 
ing each  other,  so  as  to  efface  entirely  all  vestiges 
of  our  ancient  hatred.”  Bearing  in  mind  this  im- 
portation of  French  manners  into  England,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  English  aristocracy  with  the 
French  noblesse,  we  can,  without  difficulty,  realise 
a picture  of  the  time.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  age  were  its  scepticism  and  unbelief.  Not 
alone  the  sapping  sneer  of  the  Atheist,  but  the 
scepticism  which  ignored  manliness,  as  it  denied 
truth,  and  was  as  incredulous  of  earnest  honesty 
as  of  revealed  religion.  Literature  bore  too 
markedly  traces  of  this  spirit.  The  poet  became 
one  who  could  write  a pleasing  “ copy  of  verses”  on 
a court  scandal;  and  when  authors  were  not  ser- 
vile they  were  satiric.  The  genius  of  Pope  stooped 
tounworthy  ))ersonality;  Johnson  was  but  a learned 
bear  who  growled  out  satire  in  good  set  words; 
Richardson’s  egotism  and  Hume’s  vanity  sustained 
the  tone;  while  Chatterton’s  forgeries  and  Ire- 
land’s kindred  frauds,  gave  the  darkest  shades  to 
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tlio  discreditable  dagucneotype.  Among  all, 
Gray  alone  seemed  in  Ids  elegiac  elevation  to 
“ have  kept  the  whitenesis  of  his  soul,”  not  min- 
gling with  the  crowd,  neither  among  them  nor  of 
them.  Later,  tlie  group,  of  which  Goldsmith  is 
the  best-toned  figure,  and  amongst  whom  John- 
son represented  a generation  almost  gone  by — 
gave  promise  of  purity,  trntb,  and  manliness;  but 
we  speak  now  of  that  age.  associated  in  France 
with  Ixonsscau,  A^oltaire,  Diderot,  and  D’Alambert, 
and  which  in  English  literature  is  popularly  and  not 
inappropriately  associated  with  the  name  of  Horace 
Walpole.  Not  inappropriately,  for  though  in  looking 
over  the  volumes*  before  us,  and  finding  through 
their  pages  such  names  as  Gray,  Hume,  I’ich- 
ardson,  and  Gibbon,  we  feel  at  once  that  such  men 
owe  none  of  their  celebrity  to  having  been  con- 
temporary with  the  fastidious  curiosity-collector 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  yet  we  must  own  that  “ Horace 
AValpole  and  his  Contemporaries”  has  an  inscrip- 
tional  fitness,  sounding  quite  naturally  and  in 
place.  There  are  many  reasons  to  justify  this. 
Walpole  mingled  much  with  the  world ; had  been  to 
Court;  was  never  tired  of  “sitting  up  to  two  and 
three  in  the  morning  playing  loo  with  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton,”  of  “ sujiping  with  Prince  Edward  at 
Lady  Kochford’s,”  of  “ breakfasting  with  the 
Clive  (the  actress),  my  niece,  Cholmondely,  and 
^lurphy  the  writing  actor;”  and  of  picking  up  at 
innumerable  auctions  all  manner  and  kinds  of  book<, 
manuscripts,  prints,  pictures,  coins,  medals,  furni- 
ture, and  virtu.  In  a word,  he  w'as  thoroughly  a 
man  of  the  world ; mingling  with  its  votaries,  share- 
ing  their  spirit.  He  had  chatted  in  Parisian 
saloons  with  ^'oltaire  and  D’Alambert;  had  been 
petted  there  as  an  English  literary  “ lion had 
had  a tilting  match  with  jealous  Jean  Jacques; 
had  mixed  in  all  fashionable  and  much  learned 
society;  had  corresponded  with  authors,  from 
quiet  Gray  to  the  proud  boy-poet  of  Bristol;  and 
was  a would-be  patron  of  painters,  from  courtly 
Keynolds  to  blunt  Hogarth.  Gifted  with  an 
observant  eye,  a quick  intellect,  a ready  apprecia- 
tion of  character,  and  that  impartiality  of  S[)irit 
natural  to  one  ennuyed  into  indiftereuce — as  a 
limner  of  the  men  and  manners  of  his  time,  he 
is  invaluable  to  posterity.  Moreover,  he  w'as  the 
very  personification  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
with  chameleon  characteristic  took  a ready  tone 
from  the  life  he  pourtrayed.  Neither  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic, deeply-read,  or  philosophical,  his  cha- 

* “ Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  Contemporaries, 
including  numerous  original  letters,  chiefly  from  Straw- 
berry Hill.  Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.,  author  of 
‘ The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.’  ” 2 Vols.  London  : Col- 

burn, 1851. 
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racter  may  best  bo  outlined  by  negatives.  He 
met  through  life  none  of  these  rough  obstacles,  the 
surmounting  of  which  necessitate  and  create 
energy  and  perseverance.  He  seems  to  have 
walked  through  the  world  with  velvet-lined 
sli])pers — a very  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  school  days  were 
imalloyedly  ])leasant.  Of  them  he  w'rites: 
“ Youthful  passages  of  life  are  the  chipping  of 
Pitt’s  diamond,  set  into  little  heart-rings  wdth 
mottoes;  the  stone  itself  more  worth,  the  filings 
more  gentle  and  agreeable and  his  biographer 
adds:  “ With  one  parent  still  reigning  paramount 
among  the  beauties  of  the  Court,  and  the  other 
the  undisputed  head  of  the  party  that  engrossed 
its  honours,  Horace  AValpole  might  always 
look  forward  to  spending  his  liolidays  with 
as  much  enjoyment,  as  the  smiles  of  the  great 
w^orld  could  bestow'.”  His  character  was  the  in- 
evitable creation  of  such  circumstances.  Writing 
of  his  journey  through  France  and  Italy,  he  says 
in  one  of  his  letters;  “ Calais  surprised  me  more 
than  anything  I have  seen  since.  I recollect  the 
joy  I used  to  propose  if  I could  but  once  see  the 
Grand  Duke’s  gallery:  I w'alk  into  it  now'  w'ith 
as  little  emotion  as  I should  into  St.  Paul’s.  The 
statues  are  a congregation  of  good  sort  of  people 
that  I have  a great  deal  of  unrufHed  regard  for. 
The  farther  I travel  the  less  I w'onder  at  anything.” 
And  this  at  the  age  of  tw'enty-tw’o:  an  age  w'hen 
men  of  education  and  refinement  are  in  general 
enthusiasts  in  love  with  the  beautiful,  and  may  be 
.so  then  both  with  dignity  and  use . But  the  young 
traveller  found  other  haunts  more  congenial  than 
galleries  of  cold  white  statues:  “ From  this  sa- 
tiety of  intellectual  pleasures  Walpole  appears  to 
have  fled  to  dissipation,  entering  into  the  amuse- 
ments of  Florence  with  all  tlie  vivacity  of  an 
Italian.  He  enjoyed  the  carnivals;  he  was  enter- 
tained with  the  license  of  the  mask;  he  danced;  he 
attended  operas;  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
Florentine  society,  and,  in  short,  w'as  delighted 
with  the  fair  city  and  all  it  contained.”  This 
inglorious  ease  and  facile  pleasure  w'as  highly 
acceptable.  In  latter  life  bis  literary  success  won 
him  the  honours  and  necessitated  the  exertions  of 
a learned  correspondence.  But  “ this  was  far 
from  being  agreeable,  and  he  threatens  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  w'ith  the  world,  averring  that 
he  had  tried  pleasure,  vertu,  politics,  and  literature, 
and  had  had  enough  of  them  all.”  Again,  he  is 
“ sick  of  the  character  of  author.”  Its  ambi- 
tions are  not  enough  to  excite  him.  “ He  wonld 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  writing  a distich  to  achieve 
a revolution.”  (AValpole  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  200.) 
We  can  neither  admire  nor  respect  the  character 
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of  this  elaborate  trlfier,  tliis  ennuy'cd  litterateur-, 
but  his  invincible  good  liumour  makes  us  forgive 
some  impertinences  througliout  his  works;  and  a 
certain  pleasant  kindliness  of  disposition  will  ensure 
ready  pardon  for  his  egotism  and  assumption.  As 
serving  both  in  his  own  character  and  in  his 
writings  to  illustrate  the  spirit,  the  literature,  and 
personnel  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a memoir 
of  his  career  has  an  inevitable  interest. 

His  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting”  is  probably  his 
most  popular  and  most  valuable  work.  It  was 
the  fruits  of  forty  years  collection  by  Vertue,  the 
engraver,  and  four  months  arrangements  by  Wal- 
pole. Such,  at  least,  is  his  owm  candid,  perhaps 
exaggerated  depreciation  of  his  owm  part  in  its 
production.  It  is  undoubtedly  a most  entertaining 
book,  and  has  afforded  to  succeeding  biographers 
much  valuable  materiel.  Its  worth  is  somewhat 
neutralised  by  much  flippancy  of  criticism.  His 
biographer  admits  that  Walpole’s  knowledge  of 
the  old  masters  w'as  very  limited,  and  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  was  not  very 
profound.  In  his  letters  he  sneers  savagely  and 
falsely  at  Hogarth’s  “ Sigismunda,”  a picture, 
the  execution  of  which  did  not  equal  the  ambi- 
tion, but  is  still  far  above  the  coarse  depreciation  of 
Walpole;  and  of  Sir  Joshua — the  painter-laureate 
of  female  beauty — he  writes : “ Reynolds  seldom 
succeeds  in  women!''  (Walpole  Letters,  vol.  iii., 
p.  435.)  By  this  we  may  judge  that  as  a guide 
through  a gallery  of  painting  he  is  far  from  w'ar- 
ranting  even  general  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
But  in  many  respects  his  taste  was  correct  and 
refined.  He  had  a keen  eye  for  what  was  mere- 
tricious, fals,e  or  burlesque;  and  his  sharp  criti- 
cism often  reveals  the  transgression  of  that  narrow 
boundary  which  is  said  to  separate  the  ridiculous 
and  the  sublime.  “ His  judgment  in  painting 
(testifies  the  author  of  his  Memoirs)  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  writings 
example  example  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  producing  that  aesthetic  taste  which  has  ever 
since  continued  to  diffuse  itself  over  an  increasiiiff 
circle.”  Many  of  his  remarks  on  old  established 
favourites  of  the  Italian  school  are  original  and 
acute.  Of  Salvator  Rosa  he  writes: — 

“ Ills  thought,  his  expression,  his  landscapes,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  force  of  shade,  and  his  masterly  manageincnt 
of  horror  and  distress,  have  iilaced  him  in  the  first  class  of 
painters.  In  Lord  Townsend's  ‘Ikdi.sarins,’  one  sees  a 
majesty  of  thought  equal  to  Kaphaol,  an  expression  great 
as  Poussin’s.  In  Lord  Orford’s  ‘ Prodigal,’  is  repre.sented 
the  extremity  of  misery  and  low  nature;  not  foul  and  hnr- 
Icsque,  like  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio;  nor  minute,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  laborious,  like  the  Dutch  painters.  One 
of  them  would  have  painted  him  eating  hroth  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  have  employed  three  d.ays  in  finishing 


up  the  bowl  that  held  it.  In  the  story  of  the  ‘ Old  Man 
and  his  Sons,’  one  sees  drawing,  and  a taste  of  draperies 
equal  to  the  best  eollected  from  the  antique.  .Salvator  wa.s 
a poet  and  an  excellent  satirist.  Here  again  was  a union 
of  those  arts.  His  pictures  contain  the  true  genius  and 
end  of  satire.  Though  heightened  and  expressive  as  his 
figures  are,  they  still  mean  more  than  they  speak.”  (Lord 
Orford’s  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233.) 

There  is  also  much  independence  and  much 
freedom  from  cant  in  the  following: — 

“ I can  admire  Correggio’s  grace  and  exquisite  finishing ; 
hut  I cannot  overlook  his  wretched  drawing  and  distortions. 

I admire  Parmegiano’s  more  majestic  grace ; and  wish 
the  length  of  limbs  and  necks,  which  form  those  graceful 
airs,  were  natural.  Titian  wanted  to  have  seen  the  an- 
tique ; Poussin  to  have  seen  Titian  ; Le  Seur,  whom  I 
think  in  drawing  and  expression  equal  to  Poussin,  and  in 
the  great  ideas  of  his  heads  and  attitudes  .second  to  Raphael, 
like  the  first  wanted  colouring,  and  had  not  the  fine 
draperies  of  the  latter.  Albano  never  painted  a picture 
but  some  of  the  figures  were  stiff  and  wanted  grace ; and 
then  his  scarce  ever  succeeding  in  large  subjects  will  throw 
him  out  of  the  list  of  perfect  painters.  Dominichino, 
whose  ‘ Communion  of  St.  Jerome’  is  allowed  to  be  the 
second  picture  in  the  world,  was  generally  low  in  his 
colouring,  hard  in  his  contours,  and  wanted  a knowledge  of 
the  chiaro  oscuro.  In  short,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a perfect  painter,  never  met  but  in  Raphael,  Guido, 
and  Amiibal  Caracci.”  (Lord  Orford’s  Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  236._) 

Though  Horace  Walpole  continued  in  parlia- 
ment for  many  years  after  his  father's  fall,  politics 
seemed  entirely  unsuitable  to  his  disposition. 
When  still  young,  London  life  ceased  to  gratify 
his  taste,  and  he  sought  a suburban  Tusculum. 
This  he  found  in  a snug  little  country  box  (near 
Twickenham)  which,  changed  in  name  and  much 
more  changed  in  inward  and  outward  appearance, 
has  an  enduring  fame  as  Strawberry  Hill.  After 
describing  to  a corespondent  the  prospect  to  be 
seen  from  his  house — the  town  and  church  of 
Twickenham  to  the  left,  “ encircling  a bend  of  the 
river,  looking  like  a seaport  in  miniature,”  with 
Richmond  Hill  opposite,  and  “ a natural  terrace 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,”  he  proceeds: — 

“ Now  you  sh.all  walk  into  the  house.  The  bow  window 
below  leads  into  a little  parlour,  hung  with  a stone-colour 
gothic  paper,  and  Jackson’s  Venetian  prints,  which  I coidd 
never  endure  while  they  protended,  infamous  as  they  arc, 
to  be  after  Titian.  &c. ; but  when  I gave  tlicm  the  air  of 
barbarous  bas  reliefs,  they  succeeded  to  a miracle : it  is 
impossible,  at  first  sight  not  to  conclude  that  they  contain 
the  history  of  Attilaon  Tottila,  done  about  the  very  aera. 
From  hence,  under  two  gloomy  arche.s,  you  come  to  tlie 
hall  and  staircase,  which  it  is  impossible  to  descritie  to  you, 
as  it  is  tlio  most  particidar  and  chief  beauty  of  the  ca.-itlc. 
Imagine  the  walls  covered  with  (I  call  it)  jtaper,  but  it  is 
really  paper  p.iiuted  in  perspective,  to  represent  Gothic 
fretwork ; the  lightest  Gothic  balustrade  to  the  stair-case, 
adorned  with  antelopes  (our  supporters)  bearing  shields ; 
lean  windows,  fattened  with  rich  saints  in  painted  glass. 
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anti  a vcatibiilo  open  with  throe  arches  on  the  lamling 
pliice,  ami  niches  full  of  trophies  of  ohl  coats  of  mail, 
Indian  shields,  made  of  rhinoceros  liidcs,  hroad  swords, 
qnivors,  long-hows,  arrows,  and  spears — all  sufi>osici>  to 
be  taken  by  Sir  Terry  Rohsart,  in  the  Holy  ^Vars." 

IIo  goes  on  to  describe  the  principal  remaining 
rooms  similarly  furnished,  and  adds:  “ For  the 
rest  of  tlie  house  1 could  send  it  to  you  in  this 
letter  as  easily  as  the  drawing,  only  that  I should 
have  nowhere  to  live  till  the  return  of  the  post.”  A 
perfect  toy-castle  in  the  Gothic  style!  He  soon 
made  it  as  curious  in  its  contents  as  in  its  construc- 
tion. He  expended  a limited  yet  competent  for- 
tune in  a collection  of  rare  articles  of  vertu;  and 
the  fame  of  Strawberry  Hill  soon  spread  far  and 
wide  until  it  became  an  indispensable  resort  with 
the  fiiir  world  of  fashion.  “ Strawberry  Hill  is 
grown  a perfect  Paphos,”  he  writes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  June,  1759:  “it  is  the  land  of 
beauties.  On  AVeduesday,  the  Duchesses  of  Ha- 
miltou  and  Richmond  and  Lady  Aylesbury  dined 
there;  the  two  latter  stayed  all  night.  There 
never  was  so  pretty  a sight  as  to  see  them  all  three 
sitting  in  the  shell.  A thousand  years  hence, 
when  I begin  to  grow  old,  if  that  can  ever  be,  I 
shall  talk  of  that  event,  and  tell  young  people 
how  much  handsomer  the  women  of  my  time 
were  than  they  will  be  then.”  (Walpole  Letters, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  454.)  This  “ shell,”  he  speaks  of, 
was  an  invention  of  his  own.  “ It  was  a seat  in 
the  form  of  a huge  bivalve  of  a species  not  easily 
recognised,  which  generally  elicited  a vast  amount 
of  wonder  and  admiration  from  his  visitors.  Other 
beauties,  besides  these  just  named,  were  fond  of 
resting  their  graceful  figures  upon  it.  Playing 
the  host  to  such  visitors  was  extremely  agreeable 
to  him  ; it  afi^orded  him  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
that  refined  gallantry  on  which  he  prided  himself. 
He  took  care  to  convince  every  body  that  in  making 
him  a man  of  letters  and  a connoisseur,  nature  had 
not  spoilt  a fine  gentleman.  At  last  Strawberry 
Hill  became  a favourite  show  place;  it  was  a public 
exhibition  instead  of  a private  one;  still  its  master 
went  on  adding,  altering,  improving,  and  enriching, 
till  its  splendour  began  to  astonish  himself.” 

As  a man,  AValpole’s  character  is  scarcely  worth 
study.  He  describes  himself  as  one  “ indulging 
in  trifles  by  system;”  as  making  indifference  his 
creed  through  life,  and  of  looking  forward  to  old 
age  without  either  hope  or  anxiety.  His  biogra- 
pher thus  comments: — “ AA^alpole  strongly  dis- 
claims anything  like  affectation,  yet  no  charac- 
teristic has  been  so  generally  attributed  to  him. 
Perhaps  it  had  become  natural  from  constant  use. 
The  airs  and  graces  of  the  fine  gentleman  often 
interfered  with  better  influences.  He  affected  a 


vast  amount  of  liberality,  but  an  overflowing  sense 
of  superiority  forbade  anything  resembling  real 
sympatliy  for  the  classes  beneath  him.  He  affected 
also  a prodigious  degree  of  sincerity;  yet  was  fre- 
(lucntly  found  playing  the  courtier  to  those  persons 
of  consequence  whom  he  takes  the  greatest  pains  to 
assure  us  he  desjiised.  He  affected  indifference  to 
wealth  and  station,  and  yet  no  one  more  jealously 
guarded  his  own.  He  aft’ected  to  be  of  the  most 
modest,  unassuming,  careless,  thoughtless,  un- 
worldly nature;  and  yet  he  was  ever  studying  to 
add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  ever 
striving  to  bring  it  to  the  most  profitable  market.” 
This  is  sufficiently  keen,  but  it  is  just. 

Asa  litterateur,  Walpole  has  earned  a fair  claim 
to  remembrance.  His  “ Castle  of  Otranto”  is  an 
enduring  classic  of  the  language,  worthy  of  preser- 
\mtion  as  a specimen  of  a school  of  fiction  now 
extinct.  In  the  preface  he  calls  it  “ an  attempt 
to  blend  the  two  kinds  of  romance,  the  ancient  and 
the  modern.”  The  principal  events  having  all  the 
imaginative  extravagance  of  the  former;  and  the 
dialogue  of  the  human  characters  as  natural  as  was 
consistent  with  the  latter;  and  so  far  the  author 
has  succeeded:  though  the  taste  of  this  age  but 
little  relishes  the  tame  excitement  of  superstition 
compared  with  the  interest  which  Dumas  imparts 
to  improbable  possibilities,  or  Dickens  associates 
with  every-day  life.  The  “ Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,”  speaks  for  itself ; and  is,  in 
its  very  title,  an  index  to  AA^alpole’s  penchant. 
His  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  we  have  already 
referred  to.  His  other  works — political  and  histo- 
rical— were  numerous.  He  meddled  much  in  the 
personalities  of  literature,  and  fought  his  way  with 
much  skill  through  the  melee  of  prose  pamphlets 
and  versified  satire.  He  wrote  historical  sketches, 
biographies,  public  addresses,  and  political  pamph- 
lets with  equal  and  fluent  facility,  and  at  intervals, 
and  by  way  of  change,  he  wrote  the  “ Life  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Baker,” — a “ Description  of  the  villa 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  with  Illustrations,” — “ Thoughts 
on  Comedy  and  Tragedy,” — a one  act  play,  called 
“ Nature  will  Prevail,” — “ Hieroglyphic  Tales,” 
after  the  fashion  of  “ The  Arabian  Nights,” — “ A 
Parody  on  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son,” 
— together  with  poems,  epigi'ams,  prologues,  com- 
plimentary verses,  birth-day  odes,  epitaphs,  &c., 
&c.,  without  number. 

Between  the  years  1765  and  1775  AValpole 
visited  Paris,  and  was  well  received  in  French 
society.  As  son  of  the  late  English  minister,  and 
as  an  Aeguni  litterateur,  deeply  imbued  with  French 
tastes,  he  had  guarantees  of  social  success : — 

“The  soft  atmosphere  of  the  Parisian  salons,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  petit  soupers,  brilliant  with  wax-lights,  and 
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dorons  with  flowers,  where  the  beauties  of  the  capital 
ntertaincd  its  sages,  where  apothegms  and  hon-mots, 
metaphysics,  and  double  entendres,  were  dung  about  in  that 
liarinonious  disorder,  into  which  skilful  jugglers  contrive  to 
throw  a cloud  of  knives  and  balls,  at  first  somewhat  dazzled 
the  Lord  of  Strawberry ; hut  he  ipiickly  grew  used  to  the 
broad  pleasantries  of  the  wits  of  both  sexes;  the  jocund 
chorus  of  the  fair  ministers  to  the  banquet,  soon  became, 
in  his  eyes,  the  most  necessary  [lortion  of  it.  If,  however, 
he  felt  surprise  at  finding  himself  sharing  the  attentions  of 
half-a-dozen  of  the  most  brilliant  belles  esprits,  with  a 
Voltaire,  a Rousseau,  a U’Alamhert,  or  a Diderot,  his  as- 
tonishment was  not  lessened  at  discovering,  that  these 
sparkling  creatures,  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
posse.'sed  the  least  virtue  that  could  co-e.xist  with  it. 

“ Neither  Paris,  nor  in  Parisian  society,  did  everything 
long  continue  to  Walpole  couleur  de  rose.  The  frivolity 
and  licentiousness  were  too  obvious,  to  he  quite  agreeable 
to  him.  To  one  of  his  friends  he  writes,  on  October  19th, 
1765: — ‘Laughing  is  as  much  out  of  fashion,  as  pantins 
or  bilboquets.  Good  folks ! they  have  no  time  to  laugh. 
There  is  God  and  the  hing  to  be  pulled  down  first ; and  men 
and  women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  emplov'ed  in  the 
demolition.  Tliey  think  me  quite  profane,  for  having  any 
belief  left.’  There  is  something  lilce  a prophecy  in  this 
de.scriptiou.  It  is  plain,  Walpole  was  cognisant  of  that 
fearfnl  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  France,  which  pre- 
ceded the  revolution ; and  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  he 
gives  in  the  course  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  of 
sagacity  and  foresight.” — (Vol.  II.,  pp.  249-50.) 

He  gives  an  uninviting  description  of  the  Paris 
of  the  last  century; — 

“ Its  charms,”  he  says,  “ have  not  the  least  attraction 
for  me,  nor  would  keep  me  an  hour  on  their  own  account. 
I’or  the  city  itself,  I cannot  conceive  where  mj'  eyes  were  ; 
it  is  the  ugliest,  beastliest  town  in  the  universe.  I have 
not  seen  a mouthful  of  verdure  out  of  it,  nor  have  they 
anything  green,  but  their  trcillage  and  window-shutters. 
Trees  cut  into  tire-shovels,  and  stuck  into  pedestals  of  chalk, 
compose  their  country.  Their  boasted  knowledge  of  so- 
ciety, is  reduced  to  talking  of  their  suppers,  and  everj' 
malady  they  have  about  them.” 

His  portraits  of  fa.shionable  women,  are  liappily 
sketched.  Here  is  one: — 

“ Madame  Geotfrin,  of  whom  you  hav^e  heard  much,  is 
an  extraordinary  w’oman,  with  more  common  sense  than 
I almost  ever  met  with.  Great  quickness  in  discovering 
characters,  penetration  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and 
a pencil  that  never  fails  in  likeness — seldom  a favourable 
one.  She  exacts  and  preserves,  spite  of  her  birth,  and 
their  nonsensical  prejudices  about  nobility,  great  court,  and 
attention.  This  she  acquires  by  a thousand  little  arts  and 
offices  of  friendship,  and  by  a freedom  and  severity,  « hich 
seems  to  be  her  sole  end  of  drawing  a concourse  to  her,  for  she 
insists  on  scolding  those  she  inveigles  to  her ; she  has  little 
taste  and  lessknowdedge,  hut  protects  artisans,  and  author.s, 
and  courts  a few  people,  to  have  the  credit  of  serving 
her  dependants.  She  was  bred  under  the  famous  Madame 
Terreins,  who  advi.sed  her  never  to  refuse  any  man  ; ‘ for,’ 
said  her  mistress,  ‘ though  nine  in  ten  shonld  not  care  a 
farthing  for  you,  the  tenth  may  live  to  he  a useful  friend. 
She  did  not  adoi>t  or  reject  the  whole  plan,  hut  fully  re- 
tained purport  of  the  maxim-  In  short,  she  is  an  epitome 
of  empire,  subsisting  by  rewards  and  punishments. 
(Vol.  II.  p.  277.) 


Of  iuiotlicr  of  tlie  circle,  he  thus  writes: — 

“ Madame  de  Rochfort,  is  very  different  from  all  the 
rest.  Her  understanding  is  just  and  delicate : with  a 
finesse  of  wit,  that  is  the  result  of  reflection.  Her  manner 
is  soft  and  feminine ; and  though  a saiante,  without  any 
declared  pretcn.'ions.  >Sho  is  the  decent  friend  of  Monsieur 
deNivernois;  for  you  must  not  believe  a syllable  of  what 
you  read  in  their  novels.  It  requires  the  greatest  curio.sity, 
or  the  greatest  habitude,  to  discover  the  smallest  connexion 
betw'een  the  sexes  here.  No  familiarity,  but  under  the  veil 
of  friendship,  is  permitted,  and  Love’s  Dictionary  is  as  much 
prohibited,  as  at  first  one'shouhl  think  his  ritual  was.  All 
you  hear,  and  that  pronounced  with  nonchalance  is,  that 
Monsieur  untel  has  had  Madame  une  telle." 

Here  is  a pleasanter  portrait : — 

“ The  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  the  only  young  one  of  these 
heroines,  is  not  very  pretty,  hut  has  fine  eyes,  and  is  a 
little  model  in  wax-work,  which  not  being  allowed  to 
speak  for  some  time  as  incapable,  has  a hesitation  and 
modesty,  the  latter  of  which  the  court  has  not  cured,  and 
the  former  of  which  is  atoned  for  by  the  most  interesting 
sound  of  voice,  and  forgotten  in  the  most  elegant  turn  and 
propriety  of  expression.  Oh ! it  is  the  gentlest,  amiable 
little  creature  that  ever  came  out  of  a fairy  egg.  So  just 
in  its  phrases  and  thoughts,  so  attentive  and  good-natured! 
Every  bod)’  loves  it,  but  its  husband,  who  prefers  his 
own  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  an  Amazonian, 
fierce,  haughty  dame,  who  loves  and  hates  arbitrarily,  and 
is  detested.  Madame  de  Choiseul,  passionately  fond  of 
her  husband,  was  the  martyr  of  this  union,  but  at  last  sub- 
mitted with  a good  grace,  has  gained  a little  credit  with 
him,  and  is  still  believed  to  idolize  him.  But  I doubt  it — 
she  takes  too  much  pains  to  professit.” — (p.  281.) 

Chatterton’s  celebrated  “ Eowley  MS.”  and 
Ireland’s  Shakspeare  forgeries,  6nd  illustration  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

In  a second  paper,  we  purpose  some  brief  notices 
of  these  and  other  passages.  We  shall  resume  our 
task  of  comment  and  extract,  with  much  pleasure. 
The  tone  and  styde  of  the  book,  are  alike  admi- 
rable; and  there  is  a healthy  spirit  of  impartiality 
and  good-feeling,  rare  in  biography.  The  in- 
cidents are  grouped  with  judgment,  and  the  nar- 
rative easy  and  perspicuous. 

tliiirst  lliiiii  iiuirr? 

FROM  THE  GEKMAN  OF  MAYERLEIN. 

Lines  to  the  Countess  Seraphine  Esterhazy. 

Beauty  thou  hast,  and  .all 
I value,  love,  adore! 

Or  can  perfection  call, — 

Lady,  what  will’st  thou  more? 

This  restless  heart  of  mine 
Was  never  won  before ; 

But  thou  hast  made  it  thine, — 

Lady,  what  will’st  thou  more? 

Long  as  the  foaming  .sea 
Rebounds  upon  the  shore 

This  heart  belongs  to  thee, — 

Lady,  what  will’st  thou  more? 

ff'ritlen  at  the  Tegernsee,  Batavia. 
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TIIK  rooit  SCIIOLAK  HIJISELF. 

Omnibus  modis  qui  [laupcres  sunt  homines,  miseri  vivunt, 
Presertim  (luibiis  uec  qmestiis  est,  nociu  tem  diUicere  ullam.” 
Plautus,  Jiuderis,  ylc<  ii.  Scene  1. 

I i!EMEMi!En  at  oiic  fimc  putting  tliis  question  to 
uiy  youngest  son — “ Do  yon  love  me  very  inucli?” 
“ Yes,”  lie  answeretl,  “ 1 love  you  as  uiucli — as 
much — as  all  the  houses P’ 

The  answer  was  seemingly  nonsensical;  but  it 
■was  not  so.  The  jioor  boy  had  been  born  in  Lon- 
don, had  at  the  time  never  seen  a green  field,  and 
never  having  looked  at  anything  but  streets,  he 
fancied  that  the  world  was  made  up  of  houses,  and 
he  thereby  intimated  to  me,  that  there  was  no 
end  and  no  limit  to  his  affection  for  me. 

I rewarded  him  for  his  answer  by  sending  him  to 
Ratclilfe  college  in  Leicestershire,  where  under  the 
care  of  a dear  friend,  he  has  long  since  learned,  that 
there  is  an  end  to  the  houses,  and  that  God  in 
creating  this  world  has  bestowed  upon  it  many 
finer  and  better  things  than  the  ingenious  hands  of 
man  can  fashion  for  himself. 

As  my  son  acquired  his  first  ideas  in  a city,  so 
did  I myself.  The  first  thing  I can  recollect  at- 
tracting my  attention,  as  I sat  in  the  recess  or  seat 
of  the  window  at  40,  Usher’s  Quay,  in  Dublin,  was 
the  round  dome  of  the  Four  Courts,  and  as  it  glis- 
tened in  the  sun,  firmly  believing  it  was  all  one  se- 
micircle of  pellucid  glass,  and  thus  anticipating  in 
my  fancy,  by  more  than  forty  years,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Paxton,  with  his  Crystal  Palace.  I had  no 
idea  until  I was  seven  years  of  age  of  the  happiness 
of  living  in  the  country — of  traversing,  as  I did 
then,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  tjie  green 
fields,  of  breathing  the  balmy  air,  and  inhaling  the 
odorous  scents  of  spring  that  rose  around  me  on 
every  side. 

Alas!  the  loss  of  a childhood,  which  has  not  been 
passed  in  the  country,  is  not  the  only  deprivation  I 
have  had  to  deplore.  Bred  up,  as  I was,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  not,  as  I should  have  been, 
amongst  my  own  kin,  kith  and  relations,  the  Bradys, 
the  O’Reillys,  and  the  Mac  Cabes,  in  our  ancestral 
county  of  Cavan,  I never  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  my  own  native  language,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  I have  been  unfitted  by  my 
town  mis-education,to  be  an  humble  fellow-labourer 
with  such  Irish  worthies  as  Petrie,  O’Donovan,  Cur- 
ry, and  others,  members  of  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Society.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  has  made 
me  a toiler  in  the  antiquities  of  a country  in  which 


I am  a foreigner,  and  never  can  regard  myself  but 
as  a sojourner  for  as  brief  a period  as  possible. 

T'he  first  time  I ever  experienced  the  loss  and 
disadvantage  of  not  knowing  my  own  language  was 
in  Maynooth.  I there  heard  the  Irish  language 
spoken  by  a stranger,  and  never  could  I forget  the 
face,  or  figure  of  him  by  whom  it  was  pronounced. 

There  had  rapped  at  our  door  one  day  a tall, 
lanky,  blear-eyed,  red-nosed,  thin,  wiry,  red-haired 
youth,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
a little  boy’s  leather  c.ap  pasted  to  his  head,  a thread- 
bare blue  coat,  too  short  for  him  in  the  arms,  and 
with  no  more  than  three  discoloured  brass  buttons 
on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other;  with  trowsers 
of  corduroy  that  reached  but  a short  way  below  the 
knee,  and  that  on  the  knee,  was  so  polished,  and  so 
dark,  that  it  looked  like  blackened  leather;  whilst 
the  legs  wei'e  covered  with  ungartered  blue  Avorsted 
stockings,  and  the  feet  badly  protected  by  thick 
broken  brogues.  His  red-raAv  huge  right  hand 
firmly  grasped  a thick  leather  strap  Avhich  was 
flung  over  his  shoulder,  and  that  served  to  confine 
some  eight  or  nine  books  that  hung  like  a heavy 
burden  upon  his  back. 

Such  was  the  figure  that  presented  itself  to  my 
vieAv,  when  rushing  from  the  parlour  upon  hearing 
the  uncouth  accents  of  a strange  tongue  (my  native 
language,  a strange  tongue  I)  I found  that  the  ser- 
vant— a Dublin  girl — was  as  ignorant  as  myself  as 
to  Avhat  Avas  said  to  her.  I had  to  call  forth  my 
grandmother;  she  spoke  but  a fcAV  words  to  the 
unknoAvn  youth,  Avhen  to  my  astonishment,  instead 
of  the  humble,  almost  ragged  stranger  being  sent  into 
the  kitchen,  he  was  conducted  to  the  parlour — a 
cloth  Avas  laid  for  him — a cold  meat  lunch  Avas  set 
before  him,  and  Avine  was  placed  upon  the  table. — 
Nay  more,  I heard  directions  given  that  a bed-room 
might  be  prepared  for  him,  as  it  Avas  said  he  might 
probably  remain  at  least  a Aveek  in  the  house.  The 
youth  could  not  speak  a single  Avord  of  English : 
perhaps,  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  I was  igno- 
rant of  Irish,  and  therefore  I had  to  ask  of  his  hostess 
— my  kind  old  relative — Avho,  and  what  he  Avas. 

“ He  is,”  she  said,  “ a poor  scholar.'’ 

“ A poor  scholar!”  I exclaimed  in  amazement — 
“ and  what  is  a poor  scholar  ?” 

“ The  great  glory  of  Ireland,”  she  replied,  “ of- 
ten is  to  be  fonnd  in  her  poor  scholars.  There  is 
no  nation  in  all  Europe,  that  has  not  been  enriched 
by  the  learning  of  the  poor  scholars  of  Ireland — men 
Avhose  heads  Avere  full  of  knowledge,  but  in  whose 
purses  fcAv  coins  Avere  to  be  found;  and  yet,  who  in 
the  ancient  times  travelled  about  from  place  to 
place  securing  for  themselves,  by  their  talents  and 
their  virtue,  a Avelcome  wherever  they  chose  to 
make  their  abode.  One  of  that  class  is  the  youth 
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before  you.  I understand  from  liim  that  his  name 
is  Michael  Geraghty,  tliat  lie  was  born  in  Kerry, 
that  he  considers  he  has  a vocation  for  the  church, 
and  that  he  is  now  collecting  the  means  to  carry 
him  out  to  Portugal,  where  he  Avill  obtain  at  once 
admission  to  a college,  and  where  he  may  prepare 
himself  for  the  priesthood.  Do  not  suppose  that 
because  his  clothes  arc  threadbare  he  is  undeserv- 
ing of  respect.  For  all  you  and  I know,  that  poor 
boy  may  be  yet  an  archbishop;  or,  he  may  write 
more  books  than  he  now  bears  on  his  back.  Ugly 
as  he  looks,  I only  wish  you  had  half  the  know- 
ledge that  he  carries  about  with  him.” 

The  poor  scholar  seemed  to  understand  a portion 
of  what  was  thus  said  to  me,  for  he  unloosed  his 
strap  and  placed  his  books  within  my  reach.  A 
couple  of  them  I suppose  were  Greek,  for  I could 
not  tell  in  what  language  they  were  printed,  and 
my  knowledge  of  Latin  only  reached  to  this,  that 
I could  spell  out  the  titles  of  the  other  books, 
without  being  able  to  attach  any  meaning  to  them. 

I looked  up  with  admiration,  but  without  the 
smallest  particle  of  envy,  at  the  fieiy  red  nose  and 
bleary  eyes  of  him  to  whom  such  strange  books 
could  be  familiar.  He  patted  me  on  the  head,  and 
again  spoke  the  unknown  tongue,  and  I was  assured 
he  had  said  something  very  kind  of  me. 

The  poor  scholar  remained  a fortnight  with  us. 
He  played  ball  to  admiration,  was  an  unerring  shot 
with  a marble,  swung  me  beautifully  for  several 
hours  a day  on  a swing-swong,  drew  exquisite  pic- 
tures on  my  slate,  adorned  my  copy-book  with  his 
own  autograph  of  “Michael  Geraghty,”  every  letter 
of  which  was  a flourish,  and  one  concluding  flourish 
of  all,  the  representation  of  a writing-pen  with  all 
its  feathers  on,  and  the  nib  half-filled  with  ink.  1 
do  not  know  what  he  thought  of  himself;  but  he 
left  me  with  the  conviction  on  my  mind  that  he 
was  the  greatest  genius  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
We  never  spoke  a word  that  was  mutually  intelligi- 
ble, and  yet  I cried  bitterly  the  day  he  parted 
from  us,  although  I had  the  consolation  of  seeing 
his  ancient  garments  cast  off,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied with  a new  and  comfortable  suit,  and  that 
the  means  of  travelling  to  Lisbon  had  been  secured 
for  him,  by  that  kindly  and  generous  uncle  who 
now  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  the  silent  and  seques- 
tered churchyard  of  the  romantic,  rock-pinuaclcd 
Dinau.  Peace  and  happiness  be  with  him  for 
ever ! 

Years  and  years  had  jmssed  away,  mid  all  recol- 
lection of  “ the  poor  scholar”  had  vanished  from 
my  mind,  until  one  evening  I chanced  to  be  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  reporter’s  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  an  elderly  man  whose  head  was  al- 


most bald,  and  whose  few  remaining  hairs  were 
white  as  snow,  whilst  his  eyes  were  covered  with 
blue-tinged  spectacles,  that  rested  upon  a long  nose 
of  almost  miraculous  redness.  For  many  sessions 
of  Parliament  chance  had  brought  me  occasionally 
into  the  very  same  position  that  f then  occujiied — 
that  is,  sitting  next  to  the  same  oldish  white-haired 
man;  but  his  taciturnity  and  reserve  were  equal 
to  my  own,  and  we  had  never  exchanged  a word 
with  each  other;  nor  should  I,  for  a single  moment 
have  ever  entertained  the  thought  of  doing  so, 
but  that  a note  was  handed  to  my  silent  associate, 
by  a colleague  of  his  own,  who  said,  “ the  editor 
has  requested  me  to  give  you  this  letter,  Mr. 
Geraghty." 

The  name  is  not  a common  one  in  London ; and 
I could  not  avoid  looking  at  him  who  bore  it,  and 
as  I did  so,  I saw  returning  back  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  my  vision  and  my  memoiy  the  features 
of  “ the  poor  scholar.”  It  was  Michael  Geraghty 
— the  matchless  player  of  marbles,  but  who,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  the  honours  of  an  archbishopric, 
had  dwindled  down  into  a Parliamentary  Reporter! 

Here  was  a change,  indeed  1 My  first  impulse  was 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Geraghty;  but  a 
brief  reflection  led  me  to  abstain  from  doing  so.  I 
considei'ed  at  first  that  it  was  desirable  to  know 
what  was  the  character  he  had  gained  for  himself 
in  the  office  with  which  he  was  connected,  before  I 
hailed  him  as  one  of  my  friends ; and  then,  I could 
not  refrain  from  believing  that  he  must  have  heard 
of  me — have  i-ecognised  me  long  before  that  time, 
and  yet,  for  reasons  the  validity  of  which  must  be 
best  known  to  himself,  have  desired  not  to  be  re- 
cognised by  me. 

This  last  consideration  determined  me  in  the 
course  that  I should  pursue.  I imitated  the  reserve 
of  “the  poor  scholar.” — I never  spoke  to  him.  I 
was  not,  however,  so  chary  in  my  conversation  or 
my  enquiries  about  him  with  respect  to  others, 
and  the  result  of  my  investigations  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

What  was  certain  was,  that  for  ten  years  Jlichael 
Geraghty  had  been  a Parliamentary  reporter  for 
the  paper  with  which  he  was  then  connected  ; that 
he  was  greatly  respected  by  the  ]>roprietors  ; that 
he  was  respected,  without  being  liked,  by  his  col- 
leagues, to  none  of  whom  did  he  ever  open  his 
lips,  except  to  answer  some  question  that  was  put 
to  him ; and  no  matter  what  that  question  might 
be,  a i>oint  in  ancient,  modern,  or  mediicval  his- 
tory ; a quotation  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  any  modern 
language;  a passage  in  any  ancient  or  modern  poet, 
orator,  or  philosopher ; the  passage,  with  the  page 
in  some  particular  edition  in  which  it  might  be 
found,  was  at  once  supplied  by  Michael  Geraghty. 
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Hut  tliid  was  remarked  as  a curious  fact  by  bis 
colleagues,  that,  in  answering  any  such  questions, 
there  was  a remarkable  readiness  of  words  and 
copiousness  of  diction  with  Gcraghty ; whereas  if 
any  one  attempted  to  hold  a common-place  conver- 
sation with  him,  he  stuttered  and  stammered  so 
awfully,  that  those  who  knew  him  feared  to  ask 
him  “how  he  did?”  lest  half  an  hour  should  ])ass 
away  before  he  was  able  to  rejtly,  “ Very  well,  I 
tbank  you.”  There  were  many  who  believed  that 
this  stuttering  and  stammering  were  all  a feint  on 
the  part  of  Gcraghty,  to  save  himself  from  idle 
talking  and  useless  babbling  with  strangers.  This 
might  be  so,  but  the  fact  was  indubitable  that  no 
man  ever  asked  Gcraghty  an  unnecessary  question 
a second  time,  and  no  man  ever  sought  in  vain  a 
solution  from  him  of  a question  in  the  history  or 
government  of  any  country.  Ilis  mind  seemed  to 
be  an  enormous  dictionary  for  universal  reference, 
in  which  everything  had  been  paged  and  dated. 
All  might  apply  to  him  for  information  ; but  he 
carried  on  a conversation  with  no  one.  He  took 
down  speeches  in  the  House,  he  wrote  them  out  in 
the  office:  he  spoke  to  no  one:  no  one  spoke  to 
him.  No  one  in  the  office  knew  where  he  lived, 
where  he  breakfasted,  or  where  he  dined.  Some- 
times he  was  to  be  seen  for  days  together  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  huge  folio  volumes  before 
him,  absorbed  in  reading,  and  in  taking  notes  of 
what  he  read.  AVhen  not  in  the  office,  or  engaged 
for  the  office,  or  detected  in  a sly  visit  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  there  was  no  human  being  connected 
with  the  ])ress  who  could  even  guess  where  he  had 
concealed  himself. 

There  was  a rumour  in  the  office  to  which  he 
belonged  that  one  of  the  former  foreign  editors — 
an  Irishman,  who  is  now  an  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner — knew  more  of  Geraghty’s  previous 
life  than  any  one  else,  and  that  he  had  been  heard 
to  say  upon  one  occasion  that  Geraghty,  before 
going  into  the  gallery,  had  been  the  Lisbon  corres- 
pondent of  the  paper  ; that,  when  very  young,  he 
had  been  captured  in  Portugal  by  the  French; 
forced  into  the  army  of  Napoleon;  had  been  in 
Russia;  made  a prisoner  there;  and  had,  at  the 
general  peace,  found  his  way  back,  without  a shil- 
ling, to  Lisbon,  carrying  with  him  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian 
languages.  All  that  was  certain  was,  that  he  did 
know  those  languages;  but  the  fame  of  his  military 
exploits  and  adventures  rests  but  upon  the  vague 
report  of  an  unauthenticated  rumour.  “ The  poor 
scholar”  never  said  anything  about  himself;  but, 
if  there  were  a particle  of  truth  in  that  which  was 
related  regarding  him,  sufficient  reason  was,  at 
least,  afforded  for  surmising  why  he  had  not  carried 


out  the  pious  intention  with  which  he  had  originally 
departed  from  Ireland. 

In  the  gallery,  as  in  the  office,  he  was  never 
seen  to  smile;  nor  did  he  appear  to  hear  any  more 
of  the  debates  than  that  part  of  them  wliich  it 
was  his  duty  to  report.  He  seemed  to  be  altoge- 
ther absorbed  in  the  task  he  had  to  perform,  or, 
when  that  was  at  an  end,  in  his  own  thoughts. 
He  moved  ou  silently  in  the  woild,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and  as  if  there  was  not 
in  it  any  one  thing  that  had  his  sympathy.  In 
the  office,  the  jokes  and  the  witty  sayings  of 
his  colleagues  were  apparently  unheard  by  him. 
They  could  no  more  extract  a laugh  from  him  than 
from  the  plaister  bust  of  Edmund  Burke,  which 
graced  the  room  in  which  they  wrote.  This  taci- 
turnity could  not  make  him  liked;  but  his  learning, 
combined  with  his  gentleness,  made  him  respected. 

I never  spoke  to  him ; and  I was  scarcely  more 
surprised  to  hear,  a short  time  since,  that  he  had 
died  suddenly,  than  that  he  had  bequeathed  to  me 
a few  books,  and  some  manuscripts,  which  were 
all  sealed  up,  and  addressed  to  me,  with  directions 
that  they  should  be  delivered  to  me  upon  the  day 
that  he  was  interred. 

It  was  his  habit  to  go  to  the  office  to  which  he 
belonged  daily,  to  look  over  the  papers,  and  re- 
ceive any  letters  that  might  be  addressed  to  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  it  was  observed 
that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  for  twelve 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a note  was  re- 
ceived by  the  cashier,  stating  that  he  was  dying, 
and  requesting  that  his  friends  might  be  apprized 
of  the  fact. 

He  had  no  friends — he  had  not  even  an  ac- 
quaintance; but,  upon  the  cashier  proceeding  to 
his  lodgings,  he  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  were  in  a second-rate  hotel,  in  a back  street, 
not  one  hundred  yards  from  the  office.  The  cashier 
also  learned  that,  for  ten  years,  Michael  Geraghty 
had  occupied  the  same  rooms — that  the  persons 
who  owned  the  house  never  knew  his  name,  and 
had  never,  during  all  that  time,  thought  of  enquir- 
ing his  name,  or  his  occupation,  because,  during 
all  that  time,  he — No.  IG — (the  number  of  the 
room  that  ho  occupied,)  had  paid  his  bill  regularly 
every  Saturday  morning!  They  stated  they  had 
sent  for  the  cashier  because  he  wished  it,  and  also 
for  a clerg3'man,  who  lived  above  four  miles  off. 
The  clergyman,  on  his  arrival,  recognized  in 
Michael  Geraghty  one  of  the  w'eekly  communicants 
at  his  chapel,  and  stating  that,  until  then,  he  had 
never  knowm  his  name  or  profession,  also  men- 
tioned that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  from 
the  deceased,  “ for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Irish  in 
London,”  a sum,  which,  when  he  mentioned  it, 
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tlic  cashier  was  aware  was  oiie-tliird  of  the  iuconie 
derived  by  Gcraglity  from  liis  pen. 

“It  is  my  belief,’’  said  the  priest,  when  lie  looked 
upon  the  body  of  the  dead,  and  saw  the  humble 
apartment  in  which  his  generous  penitent  had 
passed  so  many  years  of  his  life,  in  study,  in  mor- 
tification, and  in  prayer:  “it  is  iny  belief — it  is 
my  conviction,”  said  the  priest,  bursting  into  tears, 
“ that  the  soul  of  this  good  man  is  now  in  heaven. 
He  lived  like  an  anchorite,  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  mighty  Babylon  of  luxury,  of  temptation,  and 
of  sin.” 

We  must  not  marvel  that  the  tender-hearted  priest 
should  have  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  his  hither- 
to unknown  penitent;  for  it  was  plain  to  the  cler- 
gyman that  all  the  money  poor  Geraghty  had  to 
spare  had  been  bestowed  in  charity;  that  to  help 
the  poor  he  had  even  restricted  himself  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  for  his  library,  which  was  not  a 
large  one,  was  composed  altogether  of  good  books, 
in  a bad  binding.  The  rooms  that  he  occupied 
were  garrets,  and  they  were  closed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  prison-like  walls  of  houses  higlier  than 
that  in  which  he  dwelt.  It  was  in  these  rooms  he 
had  passed  all  his  years  in  London.  Here  had  he 
resorted  when  time  was  at  his  command;  and  here, 
without  a friend  to  console,  or  a companion  to  speak 
to,  had  death  come  upon  him — not  suddenly ; for  he 
had  been  preparing  for  it,  by  ten  years  of  a sinless, 
stainless  life.  In  his  writing-desk  was  discovered  a 
small  parcel,  enclosing  ten  sovereigns,  with  thsee 
words  upon  them — “ For  the  expenses  of  my  fune- 
ral.” Tlie  discoloured  state  of  the  envelope  showed 
that  this  parcel  had  been  made  up  for  years.  Another 
parcel  was  addressed  to  the  clergyman  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  That  wliicli  was  directed  to 
myself,  merely  said,  “ In  memory  of  Maynooth.” 
An  open  paper,  signed  with  his  name,  declared 
that,  as  he  had  no  relations  living,  he  desired  his 
library  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed 
amongst  the  poor. 

Thus  passed  away  Michael  Geraghty  from  this 
M'orld.  lie  died  between  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion and  the  commencement  of  the  present;  and 
though  some  weeks  of  this  session  have  .already 
gone  by,  I never  he.ard  any  one — a colle.ague  of 
his  own,  or  a re])orter  on  another  paper — make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  him.  He  has  passed  away  from 
the  memory  of  mankind,  as  if  he  never  had  been. 
His  learning,  his  profound  acquirements,  his  vir- 
tues, have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  mouldering  casket  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
tained lies  buried  two  fathoms  deep  in  the  clay  soil 
of  a small  burial  gi-ound  at  Chehsea. 

I called  a short  time  since  to  take  a hast  look  at 
the  rooms  that  he  had  so  long  occupied.  I was 


shewn  to  them  by  the  landlady  of  the  house — a 
pale-faced,  bloated  old  woman,  with  a small  nose, 
and  a most  formidable  under  lip,  which  was  pursed 
out  in  an  alarming  manner  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  she  spoke. 

“ I suppose,”  I said  to  her,  “ you  regret  your 
late  lodger  very  much.” 

“Ilegret  him!”  she  exclaimed,  opening  two  fishy 
eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  give  expression  to  them, 
by  extending  the  eye-lids  as  widely  as  possible. 
“ Ilegret  him,  indeed  1 On  the  contrary,  sir,  I am 
delighted  he  is  dead;  and  I wish  he  was  dead  ten 
years  ago,  sir.” 

“ You  astonish  me,”  I replied,  “ to  hear  you  say 
so.  How  could  he  have  offended  you?” 

“ Sir,”  she  answered,  “ he  offended  me  by  living 
in  my  house.  He  was  a disgrace  to  it.” 

“ A disgrace!” 

“ Yes — a disgrace,  sir — he  disgraced  it  in  every 
way,”  she  continued,  “ Here  he  was,  living  in  this 
house,  sir,  for  ten  years — a first-rate  hotel,  sir, 
with  the  finest  wines  in  the  cellar — choice  spirits, 
too,  sir — finest  old  ales,  sir.  He  knew  this,  sir — 
knew  it  as  well  as  I do,  sir;  and  would  you  believe 
me,  that  for  the  ten  years  he  was  living  here,  he 
never  ordered  a bottle  of  wine — no — nor  as  much 
as  half  a pint  of  beer,  sir,  with  his  dinner  all  that 
time.  Was  not  that  disgracing  the  house,  sir? 
Was  it  not  telling  to  every  one — that  our  oldest 
lodger — Xo.  16 — was  so  sure  we  sold  bad  stuff, 
sir,  that  he  would  not  taste  a drop  of  it,  sir — that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  be  poisoned,  if  he  did,  sir. 
Yes,  he  did  disgrace  the  house,  and  there  was 
hardly  a day  that  passed  over  my  head  that  I did 
not  curse  him  for  the  disgrace  he  was  bringing 
upon  ns,  sir. 

“ But  suppose,”  I ventured  to  remark,  “that  he 
did  not  drink  wine,  nor  spirits,  nor  beer.” 

“ Suppose  nonsense,  sir,”  she  cried,  opening 
her  dead-hake-like  eyes  still  wider.  “ Every  one 
drinks  something.  He  must  have  brought  some- 
thing into  the  house  on  the  sly.  Oh ! he  was  a 
mean,  low,  nasty,  dirty  fellow,  and  no  gentleman, 
sir.” 

“ Xo  gentleman!”  I cried. 

“Xo,  sir,”  she  thundered  forth,  “no  gentleman — 
there  was  not  a particle  of  the  gentleman  about 
him.  If  he  were  a gentleman,  he  would  conduct 
himself  as  such,  sir.  I give  you  my  word,  sir, 
that  during  the  ten  years  he  was  our  lodger,  I 
must  have  had,  at  least,  four  of  the  prettiest  bar- 
maids in  .all  London  in  my  service,  sir.  And  would 
you  believe  it,  sir,  that  though  he  must  have  met 
each  of  them  a thousand  times  going  up  and  down 
the  stairs,  he  never  spoke  a single  word  to  one  of 
them,  sir — never,  I believe,  even  looked  at  one  of 
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them,  sir;  or,  if  he  iTul,  seemed  to  tliiiik  no  more 
ftbont  lier,  sir,  than  if  slio  was  one  of  the  old  banis- 
ters by  the  side  of  wliich  she  stood,  sir.  If  lie 
were  a real  gentleman,  would  ho  ever  have  acted 
in  that  manner?  No,  sir.  lint  a gentleman,  do  1 
say?  Ah!  there  was  nothing  of  a gentleman  about 
him.  He  was — 1 cannot  refrain  from  saying  it — 
he  was  a right  down  bad  nn.” 

“ \Miat!”  I again  exclaimed,  “ do  yon  mean  to 
say  that  your  late  lodger  was  a bad  man  ?” 

“ Aye!”  she  continued,  “"a  very  bad  man — and 
a very  wicked  man,  too,  I am  quite  sure,  sir.  Look 
at  the  horrid  life  he  led.  Disgracing  this  house 
every  day  he  dined  in  it,  and  that  he  did  every 
day  in  his  life.  Turning  up  his  nose  at  my  domes- 
tics, as  if  they  were  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  as 
good  Christians  as  himself.  That  was  the  way  he 
passed  his  days,  sir;  and  then  how  did  he  spend 
his  nights?  In  some  vile  wickedness,  I warrant, 
for  I have  known  him  to  stay  out  sometimes  until 
six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning — and  some- 
times— it  would  be  for  months  together,  he  would 
not  come  home  until  two,  three,  and  four  o’clock. 
What  was  he  doing  abroad  at  such  unseasonable 
hours,  sir.  Gambling,  or  drinking,  or  worse,  sir — 
mayhap  robbing — and  I often  have  had  a strong 
suspicion  that  he  was  a robber;  for  he  used  to  re- 
main at  times  whole  weeks  in  the  house,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  stirring  out,  and  being  arrested  by 
the  police.  I do  not  know,  after  all,  but  that  he 
was  a housebreaker,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
sir.” 

“But,”  I remarked,  “if  you  had  so  bad  an  opi- 
nion of  your  lodger,  why  did  you  allow  him  to  re- 
main so  long  in  your  house?” 

“ Sir,”  she  answered,  with  great  dignity  of  man- 
ner, “ One  as  lets  lodgings  has  nought  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  their  tenants,  if  they  pays  regularly. 
Now,  No.  16  paid  every  Saturday  his  bill  to  the 
last  farthing.  If  he  had  missed  a single  week,  I 
would  have  bundled  him  out  into  the  streets. 
What  he  promised  to  pay,  he  paid:  that  is  all  I 
had  to  do  with  him.  Still  I am  delighted  he  is 
dead  and  gone,  for  he  disgraced  the  house,  sir — he 
was  no  gentleman,  sir — he  was  a downright  bad 
un,  sir — and  if  I were  put  to  my  oath,  1 would 
say,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  was  either  a thief 
or  a black-leg,  sir.  Good  morning  to  you,  sir. 
We  must  let  our  lodgings  very  badly  for  the  future, 
if  we  do  not  find  a better  man  to  fill  them  than  the 
late  No.  16,  sir.” 

Now  this  woman  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
world  as  to  many  a good  man  who  passes  through 
it,  without  sharing  in  its  vices,  or  sympathising 
with  its  follies. 

As  to  “ the  poor  scholar,”  I have,  perchance. 


said  enough  respecting  him  to  interest  the  reader 
in  the  MSS.  he  bequeathed  to  me,  and  extracts 
from  which,  in  the  form  of  “ Legends  and  T'ales,” 
will  appear  in  future  numbers  of  this  periodical. 


€|jt  Citij  Irmpiilrtss. 

BY  L.  P. 

Wliat  care  I that  the  fragrant  Slay 
Has  come  with  joy  and  mirth. 

That  tlow’rs  bedeck  tlie  lonely  way 
Like  rare  gems  fui’  the  earth  ? 

What  care  1 that  the  sun’s  bright  beam 
Comes  golden  from  the  sky, 

Sending  of  heat,  a burning  stream 
Through  my  dingy  lattice  high? 

What  care  I that  the  grass  grows  green, 

And  brooklets  murmur  sweet, 

Where  perfumed  breezes,  soft  at  e’en. 

The  senses  kindly  greet  ? 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night — 

As  the  hours  onward  fly, 

By  sunshine  or  by  candle-light 
My  needle  I must  ply ! 

Without,  a noisy  crowd — and  streets 
All  dusty,  dim  and  close ; 

Within,  mj'  vision  only  meets 
Fresh  fuel  for  fresh  woes — 

There,  piles  of  silk  of  varied  hue. 

Brocades  and  satins  rare. 

And  muslins,  too,  all  thickly  strew 
Each  table,  bench  and  chair — 

While  dresses  finished — all  complete 
For  ball  and  festive  rout, 

Protected  from  the  fading  heat. 

Lie  here  and  there  about. 

Oh ! talk  not  of  the  leafy  May 
That  decks  the  earth  with  flow’rs, 

Of  thrush’s  song,  of  blackbird’s  lay, 

Or  shady,  fragrant  bow’rf. 

Oh ! speak  not  of  the  gurgling  stream. 

Nor  daisy-covered  hill. 

Such  tales,  to  me,  but  only  seem 
Inventions  told  at  will ! 

But  rather  tell  some  legend  wild 
Of  spots  where  faries  dwell — - 
Like  legends,  once,  my  soul  beguiled 
As  with  a mystic  spell. 

But  wilder  still  than  fairy  dream, 

Or  tale  of  elf  or  fay. 

Does  a picture  of  the  co\intry  seem  • 

In  this  hot  and  sultry  May — 

With  the  soft  sun  gleaming  brightly. 

And  the  flowers  springing  there. 

And  lambkins  skipping  lightly 
O’er  swards  all  fresh  and  fair. 

For  the  May  month  brings  no  life  to  Tne, 

In  the  scorching,  fiery  heat. 

That  pours  thi'ough  my  room  thus  meltingly. 
And  gleams  o’er  the  dusty  street. 

While  day  by  day — night  after  night, 

As  the  hours  onward  fly. 

By  sunshine  or  by  candle-light, 

My  needle  I must  ply ! 
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“ The  poor  man’s  patron  and  the  rich  man’s  friend.” — 

CltAliBE. 

Laurence  Byrne  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  indefatigably  industrious  small  farmer 
in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and  one  of  the  soberest 
men  in  his  barony,  at  a time  when  temperance 
was  a virtue  much  more  praised  than  practised. 
Sober,  simple-minded,  abstemious,  and  industrious 
as  he  was,  however,  his  efforts  to  support  his  large 
family  were  all  but  failures,  and  the  privations 
necessary  for  the  just  discharge  of  his  rent,  and 
the  many  demands  made  upon  his  scanty  resources, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  call  upon  every 
member  of  it  for  their  individual  assistance  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  weal.  Among  those  most 
frequently  and  incessantly  employed  was  his  eldest 
son,  both  because  he  was  of  a strong,  hale,  hearty 
constitution,  and  because  he  possessed  a shrewd- 
ness and  clearness  of  intellect  far  beyond  his  years. 
It  was  remarked  by  all  connected  with  the  boy, 
that  the  habits  of  forethought  and  method  were 
so  natural  to  him  as  to  make  part  and  parcel  of 
his  character,  and  that  it  mattered  not  whether 
the  circumstances  he  was  engaged  in  were  minute 
or  of  consequence,  he  never  entered  upon  them 
without  considering  in  what  way  they  could  be 
accomplished  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for 
his  pains.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tasks 
submitted  to  his  charge  were  always  sure  to  be 
accomplished,  and  as  these  became  more  onerous 
and  frequent,  both  on  account  of  his  success  and 
of  the  increasing  years  and  difficulties  of  his 
father’s  situation,  his  education  became  altogether 
neglected,  and  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of 
reading  and  writing,  his  literary  accomplishments 
extended  no  further. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father’s  residence 
were  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  with  which  were 
connected  some  of  those  legends  and  supei’stitions 
which  arc  to  be  found  wherever  the  remains  of 
the  past  give  them  an  opportunity  of  growth. 
In  Ireland  such  matters  are  always  mixed  uj) 
more  or  less  with  gold,  since,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  commodities  to  be  found  in  the  country,  so 
it  is  the  one  most  dwelt  and  dreamt  upon  by  such 
as  let  their  imaginations  outrun  their  jn-udeuce  or 
judgment;  and  accordingly  the  ruins  of  which  wo 
have  spoken  were  said  to  be  the  depositary  of 
immense  treasure,  which,  as  usual,  was  guarded 
by  strange  and  supernatural  influences,  and  could 
only  be  obtained  by  their  permission,  and  under 
certain  conditions. 

About  this  old  castle  young  Laurence  Byrne 


was  frequently  seen  to  loiter  at  his  holiday  hours 
of  leisure,  and  although  the  way  was  open  to  all, 
and,  no  doubt,  many  took  advantage  of  it  as  fre- 
quently as  he  did,  still  the  solid,  sensible  cast  of 
his  character,  and  his  general  solitary  habits,  made 
his  visits  perhaps  at  the  time  more  remarked  by 
his  companions,  who  missed  him  from  gayer 
scenes,  and  circumstances,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, fixed  them  in  their  memory.  In  a supe- 
rior rank  of  life,  the  poor  lad’s  situation  and  tem- 
perament would  have  accounted  for  his  choosing 
to  indulge  his  reflective  musings  where  there  was 
least  chance  of  interruption,  but  among  the  Muld 
and  thoughless  spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
there  was  but  one  belief,  that  his  long  and  melan- 
choly ramblings  could  have  no  other  object  than 
an  endeavour  to  discover  some  portion  of  the 
wealth  that  had  lain  deposited  for  centui'ies  be- 
neath some  part  of  the  ruined  building. 

In  the  midst  of  these  speculations  concerning 
him,  the  father  of  Laurence  Byrne  died,  and  his 
whole  stock  was  only  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  leave  a very — very  small  residue  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  Upon  a calm  examination 
of  everything  connected  with  his  present  desolate 
situation,  the  young  man,  then  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  thought  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  give  up  his  farm  at  once,  and  to 
place  his  brother  and  sister  as  he  best  could  with 
their  relatives,  until  by  his  own  exertions  he 
could  assist  them  materially.  All  his  friends  shook 
their  heads  at  this  resolv'e  when  he  communicated 
it  to  them.  His  father,  they  said,  had  worked  the 
land,  and  kept  the  land,  and  why  should  not  he? 
But  Laurence  knew  that  firming  requires  capital, 
which  he  had  not,  and  remembered  that  although 
his  father  existed  by  his  labour  he  did  nothing 
more;  and  thus  thinking,  he  thought  it  better  to 
risk  his  chances  of  fortune  in  some  other  uncer- 
tain sphere,  where  by  honesty  and  industry  he 
might  hope  to  succeed,  than  by  remaining  where 
he  was,  be  involved  in  certain  and  sure  poverty 
for  i)robably  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  those 
about  him  these  results  of  his  sober  and  business- 
like intellect  seemed  so  strange,  and  the  fact  of  any 
man  deliberately  giving  up  the  possession  of  that 
land  which  is  in  Ireland  so  ardently  desired,  was 
so  unaccountable,  that  everybody  thought  it  worthy 
of  conjecture,  and  amidst  surmises  of  all  sorts, 
(but,  to  say  the  truth,  none  of  them  discrcdit.able 
to  him)  the  young  adventurer  quitted  his  native 
])lace  and  took  the  road  to  the  metropolis,  with  a 
stout  heart,  a strong  head,  a clean  pair  of  hands, 
a slender  purse,  and  a never  fiiiling  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence. 

He  was  bred  to  the  plough,  but  he  had  turned 
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his  luiiul  in  his  time  to  many  other  tilings;  ami  as 
it  was  Ills  business  to  procure  employment  as 
soon  as  he  could,  he  had  no  ohjcction  to  serve  in 
any  capacity  by  which  an  honest  livelihood  could 
be  obtained,  lie  thought  at  first  of  taking  a small 
shop  and  commencing  business  on  his  own  account, 
but  independent  of  his  slender  means,  he  did  not 
consider  himself  snllicicntly  versed  in  any  parti- 
cular trade  to  enter  upon  it  with  a probable  chance 
of  success,  so  he  gave  up  the  idea  and  commenced 
an  anluous  look  out  for  some  respectable  situation, 
such  as  he  thought  would  suit  him. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  a raw,  rustic  lad,  un- 
used to  any  sort  of  business,  to  procure  employ- 
ment in  a city,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  he 
found  himself  placed  behind  the  lower  counter  of  an 
opulent  mealman,  and  presiding  over  cheese,  bacon, 
hams,  and  butter,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  nine  o’clock  at  night.  His  new  duties  were 
many  and  heavy,  and  at  first  his  entire  ignoi'ance 
made  them  more  so,  but  he  had  quick  perceptions, 
a resolute  determination,  and  a mind  undistracted 
by  any  visions  of  pleasure  or  amusement,  so  that 
after  a ten  or  twelve  days’  trial,  his  awkwardness 
wore  off,  and  as  his  hand  and  head  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  routine  of  the  trade  and  its  calcula- 
tions, his  soliil  good  sense,  and  steadiness  of 
mannei'  and  principle  began  to  get  fair  play,  and  he 
found  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  very  first  quarter, 
a settled  and  trusted  servant,  and  able  to  remit  to 
his  sister  a small  sum,  besides  laying  by  a mere 
trifle  as  a commencement  for  himself. 

Consistent  with  his  habits  of  looking  towards 
the  future  while  he  provided  for  the  present,  one 
of  his  customs  was  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  parti- 
cularly during  summer,  and  before  business  com- 
menced, to  walk  through  the  dilierent  early  markets 
in  order  not  only  to  prevent  the  effects  of  confine- 
ment on  his  health  by  the  exercise,  but  to  take 
note  of  the  manner  of  doing  business,  the  average 
prices,  and  then  by  after  thought  and  calcidation 
to  arrange  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  his  own 
mind  with  a view  to  future  practical  application. 
On  such  mornings  as  he  could  not  thus  employ 
himself,  he  spent  his  time  in  reading,  in  writing, 
and  in  learning  arithmetic,  and  occasionally  in 
the  evenings  after  the  shop  was  closed,  he  applied 
his  attention  to  similar  matters. 

For  four  years  he  continued  thus  to  employ  him- 
self steadily,  silently,  and  iudefatigably,  making  his 
business  his  chief  pleasure ; and  laying  by  a store 
of  that  experience  which  is  worth  gold  to  its  pos- 
sessor. At  the  end  of  that  period  he  thought  he 
perceived  a time  coming  that  he  might  profit  by. 
From  his  habits  of  forethought  and  close  applica- 
tion to  what  is  called  “ the  turn  of  the  market,” 


he  fancied  that  a stock  laid  in  at  this  time  must, 
as  a matter  of  course,  be  attended  by  a larger  pro- 
fit than  if  it  were  purchased  .at  another  or  later 
period.  On  this  he  acted;  and  it  is  very  illustra- 
tive of  his  character,  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeded. After  advertising  his  emj)loyer  of  his 
intention  to  enter  into  business  for  himself,  he  was 
paid  off,  and  parted  with  great  regret.  Thus  at 
perfect  leisure,  he  used  to  spend  his  evenings,  from 
dusk  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  walking  up  and 
down  such  streets  as  Inad  houses  to  be  let,  which 
he  thought  would  suit  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  which  was  the  greatest  thoroughfare, 
and  likely  to  prove  the  most  profitable  speculation. 
Having  fixed  on  one,  any  further  indecision  was 
at  an  end.  It  was  taken,  stocked,  and  opened 
with  neatness  and  promptness;  and  so  accurate 
were  his  calculations,  that,  from  the  first,  his  busi- 
ness prospered.  In  two  years  he  had  brought 
home  his  brother  and  sister,  and  in  some  mouths 
after,  he  had  ventured  upon  another  step  in  advance, 
by  taking  the  house  next  to  his  own,  formerly 
occupied  by  a dissip.ated  tobacconist,  who  had 
absconded,  and  opening  it  as  a grocery  establish- 
ment, the  details  of  which  business  he  had  taken 
infinite  pains  to  learn  in  various  ways  before  he 
made  the  attempt.  Here  again  his  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  good  sense  came  to  his  aid.  He  had 
purchased  his  stock  of  teas  two  or  three  months 
before,  at  a time  when  they  were  low ; his  whiskey 
had  been  lying  in  bond  for  the  last  eighteen  months; 
for,  from  the  first,  he  had  always  contemplated 
doing  as  he  novv  did ; and  as  eveiy  article  he  sold 
was  good  and  reasonable,  all  who  knew  his  tho- 
rough honesty  in  one  business  were  glad  to  deal 
with  him  in  the  other.  Business  flowed  upon  him, 
and  after  having  given  up  his  first  establishment 
to  his  brother  for  a reasonable  equivalent,  to  be 
paid  hereafter,  and  settled  his  sister,  by  marrying 
her  to  a respectable  tradesman,  he  made  the  great 
venture  of  his  own  life  in  matrimony,  selecting  his 
wife,  not  for  her  money,  but  because,  by  a long 
and  anxious,  although  quiet  observation,  he  saw 
that  she  possessed  a sound  mind,  as  well  as  a soft 
heart  and  a handsome  face,  and  that,  while  her 
attention  to  all  her  duties  were  strict,  punctual, 
and  unremitting,  she  had  always  plenty  of  spare 
time  on  hands  either  for  conversation,  reading,  or 
the  indulgence  of  rational  recreation.  He  had  the 
feeling  that  a wife  helps  either  to  make  or  to  mar 
a man,  and  that,  if  she  brings  with  a fortune  such 
habits  as  are  calculated  to  spend  rather  than  to 
increase  it,  the  loss  on  all  sides  is  much  more,  ulti- 
mately, than  the  immediate  gain  of  her  portion, 
were  it  doubled. 

Here  again  his  venture  was  as  usual  successful. 
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Without  possessing  a single  charaeteristic  of  the 
niggard  in  lier  disposition,  still  her  husband  found 
his  expenses  lightened,  his  cares  diminished,  and 
his  house  better  kept  by  her  prudent  management, 
while,  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  he  was  always  sure 
of  a sensible  and  agreeable  companion,  who  walked, 
talked,  read,  or  sung  to  him,  as  the  time  or  the 
humour  promised. 

The  very  fact  of  bis  first  struggle  to  break 
through  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  native 
home  proves  that  my  hero  was  not  without  ambi- 
tion— and  at  every  step  in  his  life  it  developed 
itself.  Thus  from  his  oi’iginal  business  he  entered 
upon  one  of  more  general  interest  and  considera- 
tion, and  now  that  he  had  married  as  happily  as 
his  heart  could  wish,  he  made  another  advance, 
with  a similar  caution,  and  with  similar  success. 
The  scene  of  his  business  as  a grocer  had  lain  for 
some  time  among  what  are  called  “ country  custo- 
mers”— people  who  keep  small  establishments  in 
country  places,  and  purchase  their  goods  in  small 
parcels  from  wealthy  grocers,  rather  than  from  the 
more  eminent  merchants,  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  sell  in  such  small  quantities  as  they  require,  in 
order  to  retail  again.  While  he  kept  these  custo- 
mers on  hand,  he  commenced  to  solicit  a still 
higher  class  of  dealers,  and  by  the  time  he  found 
himself  the  happy  father  of  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  the  world  saw  him  established  as  a general 
merchant,  having  a house  on  a respectable  quay, 
with  extensive  vaults  and  warehouses  at  its  rere, 
from  whence  issued  such  cargoes  of  merchandize 
as  proved  that  in  this,  his  last  speculation,  his 
usual  forethought  and  prudence  had  guided  him, 
and  that,  if  he  was  now  a thriving  and  wealthy 
man,  chance  had  but  little  to  do  in  all  this,  as, 
from  his  first  proceeding  to  the  last,  the  rules  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  were,  simply  to  think 
steadily  and  patiently  on  what  it  behoves  you  to 
do;  never  to  enter  upon  a matter  until  you  have 
well  digested  it,  but  when  you  have  entered  upon 
it  to  pause  no  more  while  anything  is  to  be  done; 
to  let  Industry  be  your  handmaid.  Honesty  your 
motto  and  guide,  Religion  your  trust  and  solace,  and 
an  unvarying  and  unswerving  spirit  of  perseverance 
the  basis  on  which  all  is  to  rest. 

In  the  meantime  years  rolled  on  during  his 
struggles  and  his  triumphs,  and  of  those  of  his 
native  place  who  were  originally  his  superiors  in 
wealth  and  station,  some  had  dwindled  away  in 
substance,  some  bad  progressed,  but  by  fiir  the 
greater  number  remained  pretty  inucb  in  their 
original  position.  To  all  these  men  the  wealth  of 
our  hero  was  a wonder.  Engaged  as  they  were 
in  a way  of  life  in  which  every  pound  was  a matter 
of  consequence,  to  be  gatbered,  and  hoarded,  and 


laid  by  for  the  rent,  they  could  not  and  did  not 
understand  the  process  by  which  in  a mercantile 
business  unit  follows  unit,  until  at  length  the  accu- 
mulation well  nigh  surprises  the  very  person  engaged 
in  amassing  it.  To  the  fiiends  and  comrades  of 
Lawrence  Ryrne’s  juvenile  days,  therefore,  the 
reports  that  reached  them  from  time  to  time  of 
his  almost  incredible  success  was  so  incomprehen- 
sible as  to  demand  a separate  and  supernatural 
cause  to  itself.  Memory  was  taxed,  and  the  re- 
collections of  his  many  solitary  walks  about  the 
ruin  of  the  old  castle  were  called  up  from  their 
seprrlchre,  to  join  in  the  account.  Hints  became 
truths,  and  random  suggestions  were  elevated  into 
palpable  and  utrdeniable  facts.  That  there  was 
treasure  formerly  hidden  in  the  building  was  firmly- 
believed-— “ for  shure  the  oldest  neighbour’s  great 
grandfather  in  the  barony  had  said  the  same — and 
what  every  one  was  saying  then,  and  continued  to 
say  still,  must  be  true,  since  what  wonld  be  the  use 
of  telling  so  long  a lie  to  no  purpose,”  but  that 
the  treasure  still  remained  was  quite  as  firmly 
denied,  and  latterly  alt  speculation  and  search  had 
been  given  up  in  despair. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  knew  Lawrence  Byrne 
intimately,  and  had  heard  the  course  of  his  life 
narrated  at  his  own  hospitable  table  by  his  own 
lips,  and  he  therefore  felt  double  amusement,  when 
upon  visiting  the  ruin  in  question,  on  a country 
tour  of  a few  days,  his'guide  gravely  assured  him 
“ that  there  was  formerly  a dale  of  money  hid  in 
a corner — here's  the  very  spot,  your  honour,  my 
father  showed  it  to  me,  and  every  child  in  the 
parish  knows  it  as  well  as  myself — and  there  it 
would  still  be  for  a poor  fellow’s  luck,  only  for  a 
boy  of  the  Byrne’s.” 

“ A boy  of  the  Byrne’s  I What  did  he  do?” 

‘‘ AVhy,  then,  some  people  thinks  he  sowld  him- 
self to  the  Ould  one,  but  I am  not  one  of  them 
— and  some  thinks  that  in  poking  about  here  as 
he  used  to  do  for  many’s  the  hour,  day  and  night, 
he  chanced  upon  the  true  spot  at  last,  for  he  was 
ever  and  always  the  smartest  chap  between  this 
and  Gorey,  and  remarkable  for  his  sense  and  cute- 
ness—but,  at  all  events,  he  dug  and  dug,  ever 
and  always,  until  he  came  to  the  Pot  of  Goold,  for 
that’s  easily  seen  to  this  day.” 

“ What!  does  ho  acknowledge  it?” 

“ Not  he,  in  troth,  sir,  but  sure  isn’t  it  written 
on  his  grand  hall-door,  or  all  as  one ; for  when  he  left 
here  to  go  to  Dublin,  bo  hadn’t  a dacent  shirt  to  his 
back,  and  now  its  in  his  fine  house  he  is,  with  the 
world's  wonder  of  gold  in  the  bank,  they  say  ho 
has,  and  although  he  didn't  nor  wouldn’t  say  a 
word  about  the  finding  it — still  I saw  the  man 
myself  that  saw  a strange  fnrrin  looking  coin  in 
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Ills  Iiancl  ono  day  ami  lie  standing  at  his  own  door; 
and  they  say  to  tliis  blessed  hour  he  presarves  the 
Pot  the  goold  was  in,  as  a great  curiosity,  in  his 
drawing-room — only  he  says  it  came  from  some 
town  ill  Italy  that  was  buried  in  an  earthquake, 
and  was  dug  up  as  good  as  new — and  faix  that's 
true  at  any  rate,  for  himself  was  the  boy  that  was 
at  the  digging  of  it — the  only  differ  is  Ae  didn’t 
go  (juite  so  fa?'  as  Italy  to  do  it.  But  he  was 
always  a knowledgeable  young  fellow,  and,  indeed, 
no  one  had  need  to  begrudge  him  his  luck,  for 
they  say  he  makes  a good  use  of  his  money — is 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  every  poor 
creature  that  asks  him  for  a bit  or  sup,  and  so, 
sir,  as  some  one  tt’as  to  find  the  Pot  of  Goold,  I 
suppose,  it  was  well  it  fell  into  dacent  hands,  and 
that  doesn’t  let  it  slip  foolishly  through  his  fin- 
gers, as  a many  a man  might  that  got  it  so 
easily.” 

We  might  attach  a “ moral”  to  this  little  narra- 
tive— which  is  really  “ founded  on  fact” — if  we 
pleased,  but  we  prefer  leaving  it  as  it  is,  to  make 
its  own  impression  upon  others  as  it  did  upon  us. 


(ifltlltc. 

A SACRED  SONG. 

BY  S.  N.  E. 

“ For  we  are  sold,  I and  my  people,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be 
slain,  and  to  perish.”— Esther,  iv.  7. 

I. 

Through  Israel  doth  resound 
A wild  and  fearful  cry. 

The  edict  hath  gone  forth, 

Her  exiled  race  must  die ; 

Her  festive  hearths  and  halls 
Are  dim  and  cheerless  now. 

And  at  her  sacred  shrines 
Her  prayerful  people  bow. 

II. 

Before  the  Persian’s  throne. 

The  trembling  queen  doth  stand. 

Her  tears  and  beauty  plead 
For  her  own  lovely  land  ; 

“ Give  back— give  back,”  she  cries, 

“ My  lowly  home  to  me. 

Remove  the  captive’s  chains. 

Or  set  ray  people  free. 

III. 

“ Oh,  King ! I’d  rather  gain 
Sweet  liberty  for  them. 

Than  wear  these  costly  robes — 

This  golden  diadem.” 

No  more  through  Judah  sounds 
That  wild  and  fearful  cry, 

“ Fair  Esther  has  prevailed. 

Her  people  shall  not  die !” 


llnkn!5. 

FRO.W  TUB  nUNOAIUAN. 

Ay,  my  fiither  spoke  it  truly. 

Happy  was  the  life  they  led 
In  the  golden  days  of  old,  here : 

Woe  is  mo  ! Those  days  have  fled. 

Where  is  now  the  just  Mathias ‘f 
Thou  perhaps  the  king  hast  seen, 

Rakos,  riding  where  I’m  toiling, 

Rakos,  by  thy  banks  so  green. 

Here  the  brave  ones  met  for  coimsel, 

Here  assembled  in  their  might  ; 

And  when  hoarse  the  trumpet  sounded. 

Flew'  like  eagles  to  the  fight. 

Gone  for  ever  are  the  brave  ones, 

Rakos,  ay  for  ever  gone ; 

Sad  I look  around  for  Magyars, 

Ah  ! I find  me  hardly  one. 

Men  who  cannot  speak  our  language 
Come  from  th’  east  the  land  among  ; 

Ravens  white  will  soon  be  counted 
More  than  words  of  Hungary’s  tongue. 

From  on  high  a cold  wind  whistles, 

Clouds  are  on  its  noisy  wings  ; 

And  perhaps  from  noble  ashes 
Comes  the  dust  the  tempest  brings. 

Drink  thou  not  of  Rakos’  waters. 

Maiden,  with  the  coal-black  hair ; 

Magj'ar  bones  are  ’neath  his  billows. 

Tears  have  changed  his  stream  so  fair. 

Rakos,  Rakos,  thou  art  fallen. 

Fallen  from  thy  state  so  high ! 

At  the  sight  my  heart  is  bleeding. 

And  the  salt  tears  fill  my  eye. 

A.  N. 


Clii'  Srniitifiil  rnik  ^rnctitnl. 

Everything  in  Nature  is  practical  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful; the  sun  is  not  only  an  object  of  great  splen- 
dour, but  is  “ the  parent  of  the  Seasons,”  the  source 
of  heat  and  vegetation ; the  stars  not  only  sparkle 
upon  the  black  brow  of  night,  but  guide  the  wan- 
derer on  his  way;  the  waters  of  the  river,  while 
dashing  on  magnificently,  with  sparkling  waves, 
and  sun-lit  spray,  also  refresh,  fertilize,  and  res- 
tore that  which  is  hiding  and  drooping;  the 
flowers,  which  are  the  poetry  of  earth,  cheer  and 
delight  the  eye,  and,  by  their  fragrance,  revive  the 
depressed  spirits  of  mortals.  Thus,  all  things  in 
nature,  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  useful,  prac- 
tical, and  renovating,  and  the  operations  of  mind 
should  be  in  accordance  with  these  divine  manifes- 
tations of  love. 
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€jje  JMiirringt  Itftlfrarata. 

liY  VIOLA. 

(^Concluded from  our  last.') 

After  all  the  endless  varieties  of  the  Continent  — 
and  no  one  ever  entered  more  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  them  during  the  past  three  years  of  his 
wanderings — Norman  Shepley  had  that  within  him 
which  every  true-minded  man  must  possess,  “ a 
love  of  his  own  dear  Fatherland,  and  of  his 
earliest  friends.” 

“ The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If  ought  that’s  kindred  clieer  tlie  welcome  hearth  ; 

He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam. 

And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth.” 

CniLDE  Haroi.d. 

And  what  a lovely — an  almost  unrivalled  vista, 
does  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Dublin  present  to  the 
beholder!  Bray -head,  Killiney  Bay,  the  peering 
Sugar-loaf  and  its  junior,  Killiney  and  its  headal 
line  of  hills,  with  Dalkey,  Ilowth,  and  Lambay — 
oh  1 had  we  but  the  clear  blue  sky  of  Naples,  and, 
may  we  add,  a volcanic  eruption — an  Irish  Vesuvius 
— provided  it  were  a harmless  one,  on  the  summit 
of  old  Howth,  neither  Naples  or  Constantinople — 
her  two  rivals — could  compete  with  the  beautiful 
bay  of  our  own  Dublin. 

In  a sweet  little  villa  facing  the  harbour  at 
Kingstown,  a neat  “ snuggery”  after  his  own  taste, 
ornamented  with  some  choice  pictures  and  prints, 
selected  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
we  find  Norman  Shepley  located  immediately  on 
his  return  to  Ireland.  It  was  on  the  Sunday  after 
his  possession  of  Villa  Kiola — for  so  was  it  called — 
that,  on  going  to  his  church,  Shepley  saw  a dark 
yellow,  Hutton-made  chariot,  drawn  hy  a pair  of 
spirited  steeds,  chesnut  and  black,  but  perfect 
matches  in  symmetry,  with  postillion,  pull  up  at  the 
gate,  and  the  neatly-liveried  footman  having  let 
down  the  steps,  a youthful  and  lovely  figure  de- 
scended from  the  chariot.  On  the  instant  he  felt — 
he  knew  not  why  or  how — but  inspiration  whispered 
that  she  would  not  long  be  to  him  a stranger.  And, 
gentle  reader,  have  not  such  prophetic  sensations 
been  felt  by  others,  as  well  as  by  Norman  Shepley? 
Aye,  by  thousands!  This  light  and  aerial  figure, 
for  such  she  was,  was  followed  by  a lady  dressed 
in  black  silk,  whof  as  it  might  be  expected,  was  her 
mother. 

If  guardian  angels  ever  i)renotify  coming  events 
to  those  whose  destiny  they  preside  over,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  do  so  in  affairs  of  the  heart, 
particularly  when  it  is  believed  that — 

“ All  other  gifts  by  fortune’s  hands  arc  given — 

A wife  Is  (he  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven !” 


During  the  entire  hour’s  duty  at  church,  the 
presentiment  hovered  round  the  heart  of  Norman, 
that  she  whom  he  had  seen  but  for  a moment  on 
her  alighting  from  her  chariot,  was  to  be — his 
bride.  He  could  not  banish  the  idea,  for  it  had 
fallen  on  his  mind  like  insj/iration!  And  this  sud- 
den ensnarement  of  his  heart  into  the  wily  meshes 
of  Cupid  surprised  him  the  more,  as,  after  a long 
visit  to  the  Continent,  he  certainly  never  dreamed 
of  procuring  either  an  Irish  wife  or  a permanent 
residence  in  his  own  country. 

And,  alas!  too  often  is  it  the  case  with  those 
who  leave  our  poor,  yet  beautiful  country,  that 
again  they  are  never  content  to  reside  permanently 
in  it!  For  that  reason  alone,  we  should  be  almost 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  beautiful  couplet  of  the 
Italian  poet,  Pindemonte : — 

“ Oh  ! felice  chi  mai  non  posse  il  piode 
Tuori  della  iiatia  sua  dolce  terra  !” 

which  may  be  thus  freely  translated : — 

“ Oh  ! fortunate  is  he  who  stays  at  home, 

Contented,  and  without  a wish  to  roam.’’ 

And,  indeed,  we  may  add,  as  a truthful  moral : — 

“ For  he  who  has  been  given  much  to  travel, 

Has  often  much  of  evil  to  unravel !” 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  Sumlay  as  Norman 
was  about  taking  a solitary  walk  along  the  East 
Pier,  inhaling  the  fresh  sea  breeze  in  all  its  sa- 
lubrious purity,  he  had  proceeded  but  a short 
distance  when  he  observed  the  same  ladies  whom 
he  had  seen  alighting  from  their  chariot  in  the 
forenoon  advancing  towards  him  and  accom- 
panied by  a relative  of  his  own,  a gentleman 
tvhom  he  had  not  met  since  his  return  from 
abroad.  Again,  the  morning’s  presentiment  seized 
upon  his  heart,  and  in  a few  seconds  more  he  was 
warndy  greeted  by  his  relative,  and  introduced  by 
him  to  Airs,  and  Aliss  Ilardinge.  As  in  most 
similar  cases,  the  conversation  commenced,  the 
w'alk  continued,  and  the  party  only  separated  when 
they  arrived  at  the  door  of  Melfrcd  Hall,  the 
beauteous  residence  of  the  ladies,  situate  on  the 
declivity  of  Killiney  hill.  Ere  the  final  good-bye 
was  repeated,  an  invitation  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Ilardinge  to  Norman  and  his  friend  for  the  follow- 
ing evening,  to  which  both  gentlemen  bowed  their 
grateful  acceptance;  and,  accordingly,  next  even- 
ing found  Norman  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Har- 
dinge  and  her  daughter,  in  the  blue  diawing-room 
of  Melfred  Hall. 

Mrs.  Ilardinge  was  left  a widow  with  Alonosa, 
an  only  and  posthumous  child,  at  a very  early 
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period  of  life,  in  tlio  eiijoynieiit  of  an  excellent 
(lower,  and  with  a residence  called  Rosalie,  on 
one  of  the  most  romantic  of  Ireland’s  lakes. 
Her  daughter,  then  in  her  twenty-lirst  year, 
was,  in  the  truest  .'sense  of  the  word,  “ a lovely 
creature,”  possessed  of  every  good  quality  that 
can  adorn  a hiiniau  heart,  centered  in  a figure 
of  extreme  grace  and  beauty.  She  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  of  exipiisite  proportion,  having  a 
Grecian  style  of  countenance,  with  features  as 

finely  chiselled  as  if  by  the  hands  of 1 was  going 

to  say  Canova,  almost  forgetting  that  Nature  her- 
self was  a still  more  perfect  artiste!  Her  com- 
plexion was  fair  as  the  lily,  and  her  eyes  brilliantly 
black,  with  corresponding  coloured  hair,  and  in 
richest  abundance.  Add  to  such  a person  a suita- 
ble education,  comprising  all  the  fashionable  ac- 
complishments of  the  day,  and  you  may  picture  to 
yourself  the  fair  Monosa!  Her  name,  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  “ Monos,”  meaning  “ only”  was 
selected  for  her  by  her  dying  father,  in  case  his 
posthumous  child  should  be  an  heiress,  and  his 
directions  in  this,  as  in  all  respects,  were  faithfully 
followed.  The  party  of  four  in  Melfred  Hall,  as 
may  be  imagined,  passed  a charming  evening  in 
the  sweet  blue  room,  and  what,  with  narrations  of 
travel,  and  the  changes  from  pianoforte  to  harp 
and  song,  the  hours  but  too  fleetingly  rolled  on  till 
midnight.  Although  this  was  their  first  meeting  in 
society,  Monosa  Hardinge  and  Norman  Shepley  ap- 
parently knew  and  understood  each  other  as  though 
they  had  been  sister  and  brother.  Their  disposi- 
tions and  tastes  were  extremely  similar,  and,  in 
almost  every  respect,  their  characters  harmonized, 
as  if  Nature  had  designed  their  union.  Need  we 
say  that  arrangements  were  proposed  that  evening 
for  parties  of  pleasure  during  the  ensuing  week? 
And  rarely,  if  anywhere,  can  there  be  found  a 
centre  radiated  with  such  a variety  of  interesting 
points  for  Summer  excursions,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
as  Killiney.  A sail  across  the  bay  to  the  Bailey 
light-house  on  Howth’s  extremity — a walk  along 
the  Killiney  sands  to  Bray — a row  across  the  sound 
to  Dalkey  island  and  the  Mugglins — a ride  to  Bray 
Head,  and  a visit  to  Kilruddery — a day’s  mackerel 
fishing  in  the  bay,  or  a sail  to  the  Poolbeg  light- 
house— an  excursion  to  the  top  of  the  great  Sugar- 
loaf,  thence  to  Enniskerry  and  Lough  Bray — the 
Dargle,  Powerscourt,  and  the  AVaterfall — the  un- 
rivalled and  invigorating  walks  along  the  East  and 
AVest  piers,  not  forgetting  the  promenade  and 
occasional  band  on  the  jetty  of  Kingstown!  All 
these,  and  many  other  day-distant  trips  were  made 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October 
from  Melfred  Hall,  and  invariably  was  Norman 
Shepley  one  of  the  party.  What  a glorious 


locality  and  season  for  the  growth  of  affection  and 
confidence  between  two  harmonizing  hearts. 

But  what  was  Report  doing  all  this  time? — 
Report,  that  ever-busy  sentinel  of  the  world,  with 
tongues  that  out-number  the  eyes  on  the  tail  of 
Argus!  As  fiir  as  that  impertinent  intruder  into 
most  human  events  could  arrange  the  happiness  of. 
Jlonosa  Hardinge  and  Norman  Shepley,  it  was 
“ un  fait  accomplif  and  only  waited  the  marriage 
benediction  to  finalize  the  union.  Everyone,  and  it 
Ls  difficult  to  please  all  parties,  approved  the  match, 
if  such  approval  be  at  any  time  a desideratum  to 
those  most  concerned  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  'Thus,  every  circumstance 
favourably  propelling  the  inclination  of  their  hearts, 
it  may  be  said  that,  for  once,  “ the  com-se  of  true 
love  seemed  to  run  on  smooth.” 

At  midday,  on  a cloudless  third  of  December, 
Norman  Shepley’s  little  yacht — if  we  may  so  call 
a ten-tonuer — was  moored  close  to  the  slip  on  the 
East  pier  of  Kingstown.  'Phe  yellow  chariot  of 
Melfred  Hall,  with  its  fair  occupants,  drew  up 
shortly  after,  and  Mrs.  Hardinge  and  her  daughter 
were  instantly  assisted  on  board  the  “ Mia,”  by 
its  owner  and  his  crew,  consisting  of  a pair  of 
brave  Kingstowniau  brothers.  'Phe  wind-inviting 
canvass  was  already  spread : the  colours  bearing  the 
Shepley  arms  floated  from  the  top  mast,  and  in 
gallant  style  the  little  “ Mia”  sailed  out  of  the 
harbour’s  entrance,  directing  her  course  towards 
Dalkey  island.  Monosa’s  gentle  hand  held  the 
helm  of  the  little  bark,  that,  freighted  with  all  that 
was  most  dear  to  her  on  earth,  her  mother  and  her 
lover,  skimmed  the  waters  of  a shore  not  second  in 
beauty  to  the  far-famed  bays  of  La  Spezzia,  Salerno, 
or  even  Amalfi  itself! 

An  hour’s  lovely  sail  and  the  island  was  gained, 
and  the  trio  landed  on  the  green  velvety  soil  of  old 
Dalkey. 

And  there  it  was,  on  that  romantic  little  isle, 
that  the  words — the  sacred  words  of  promise,  of 
eternal  love  and  fidelity — were  exchanged  between 
the  hearts  of  Norman  and  Monosa.  Close  to  the 
ruins  of  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Benedict — whilst  Mi's. 
Hardinge  was  engaged  at  a distance  in  speaking  to 
the  boatmen — whether  designedly  or  not  this  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed  we  cannot  say,  but  mammas  do 
sometimes  thus  charitably  act — the  proposal  and 
acceptance  took  place.  These  were  moments 
indescribable  to  such  as  were  never  the  principals 
in  such  a scene;  but  who  that  ever  really  loved  or 
gained  the  heart  of  the  one  who  was  truly  loved, 
could  describe  or  forget  the  emotions  occasioned 
by  that  all-meaning  question  and  reply — “ Will 
you?” — “Yes!” — for,  though  language  may  clothe 
the  proposal  in  a thousand  varied  circumlocutary 
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forms,  yet  tliey  all  tend  to  the  one  simple  mean- 
ing, the  “ Will  you,”  and  the  “Yes,”  or  “No.” 
Jlonosa’s  reply  was  accompanied  with  the  two 
amiable  usuals — a modest  blush,  and  a reference  to 
mamma!  And  will  that  blush  of  Monosa’s  be  ever 
forgotten  by  him  who  saw  it?  Not  the  loveliest 
hue  of  a young  Chinese  rose  in  the  conservatory  of 
the  Ducal  Chatsworth  could  eclipse  it!  The  walk 
on  the  island  was  soon  concluded,  and  the  bark 
re-entered.  But  the  same  pilot  or  pilotess  that 
steered  the  “ Mia”  for  the  island,  was  now  una- 
ble to  direct  her  short  course  across  the  sound. 
Ah ! no ; that  heart  was  too  agitated  with  its 
recent  victory,  and  the  hand  shared  the  agitation 
of  the  heart.  From  the  landing-place  at  the 
Coolamore,  Mrs.  and  Miss  ITardinge  and  Norman 
Shepley  walked  to  Melfred,  which,  on  that  memo- 
rable evening,  was  to  be  the  merry  scene  of 

THE  boatman’s  BALL. 

Mrs.  Hardinge  was  a generous  and  a noble  lady, 
and,  in  return  for  the  civility  she  had  uniformly 
received  from  the  boatmen  and  fishermen  since  her 
residence  at  Melfred  Hall,  she  invited  to  a ball 
those  “ sons  of  the  wave,”  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  who  inhabit  the  coast  from  Bullock  to 
Bray.  Norman  Shepley  had  lent  his  aid  in  deco- 
rating the  saloon  for  this  joyous  festivity,  and  the 
ball  room  was  laid  out  in  a style  perfectly  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  nets  hanging  in  graceful  festoons  beneath 
the  gilded  cornice,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  nets 
were  placed  real  and  artificial  flowers,  forming 
various  devices,  interspersed  with  small  variegated 
lamps  of  dift'erent  colours,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  From  the  ceiling  were  suspended  seven 
lustres,  entirely  formed  of  glittering  shells,  laden 
with  wax  lights,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room 
was  a large  yawl  surrounded  by  canvass  waves, 
and  containing  a baud  of  ten  excellent  musicians. 
The  expected  company  began  to  arrive  at  nine,  and 
Mrs.  Hardinge,  her  daughter,  and  some  twenty  of 
her  own  immediate  guests  were  already  in  the 
beautiful  and  appropriately-ornamented  rooms  to 
receive  them.  Nearly  a hundred  of  those  for  whom 
the  fete  was  intended  came  to  the  festive  scene,  and 
to  the  air  of  “ Haste  to  the  Wedding,”  Norman 
Shepley  and  Monosa  Hardinge  opened  the  ball. 

Itlonosa’s  dress  on  this,  as  on  every  other  oc- 
casion, was  i)erfcctly  simple;  and  her  only  deco- 
ration was  a wild  “ Forget-me-not,”  rare  to  bo 
found  at  that  .advanced  season,  i)lucked  and  pre- 
sented to  her  on  the  island,  by  Norman. 

Was  not  this  a happy  night?  M.ay,  we  not  pre- 
sume the  hap])iest  in  their  existence?  Oh!  for  the 


first  few  hours  that  follow  the  blossoming  of  dcclar 
ration  from  the  bud  of  Hope! 

Monosa’s  second  partner  was  Sir  Robin  Ash- 
wood,  a young  baronet  of  ancient  pedigree,  and 
the  proprietor  of  Ashwood  House,  a mansion  in  the 
centre  of  an  estate  of  £3000  a-year,  in  the  county 
Kilkenny.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Shepley 
since  his  College  years,  and  was  by  him  introduced 
to  the  Hardinges.  He  was  a noble  fellow,  and  in 
age  and  manner  somewhat  resembled  our  hero.  The 
other  partners  of  !\Ionosa  in  the  merry  dance,  were 
the  several  young  fishermen  who  were  introduced  to 
her  by  Norman  Shepley,  for  otherwise,  they  umdd 
not  make  so  hould  as  to  ask  the  darlin  young  mis- 
tress,'’ as  they  called  her.  When  supper  was  an- 
nounced, the  scene  presented  was  one  of  unusual 
novelty,  as  the  decorations  of  the  tables  an'd  the 
dishes  were  all  formed  of  shells  of  every  description, 
home  and  foreign,  and  never  was  there  a party  more 
hospitably  regaled.  Several  sea-songs  were  sung 
by  the  delighted  guests  of  the  evening,  and  the 
following  was  admirably  given  by  the  brave  and 
hardy  Ben  Bruff,  of  Coolamore: — 

THE  BOATMAN  TO  HIS  BRIDE. 

Come,  pretty  maid,  embark  with  me, 

]\Iy  boat  awaits  thee  here ; 

Thy  trusty  steersman  I will  be, 

So  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ? 

O’er  yonder  sea,  of  waveless  blue. 

Our  boat  shall  glide  along ; 

And  as  the  shore  recedes  from  view, 

We’ll  sing  our  evening  song. 

Then,  sweetest  maid,  where’er  I go. 

United  let  us  be, 

For  pleasure  I can  only  know, 

When  shared,  my  love,  with  thee  ! 

When  wafted  by  the  zephyr’s  breath, 

For  thee  I’ll  cast  the  line ; 

For  fish,  and  all  I have  on  earth. 

My  o\vn  loved  maid  are  thine. 

And  sing  we  then  the  charms  of  life, 

When  thou,  my  lovely  bride, 

Shalt  live  to  share,  as  boatman’s  wife, 

My  own, — our-ownjiresitle! 

Then,  sweetest  maid,  embark  with  me, 

Now  as  we  leave  the  shore. 

My  heart  and  boat  1 give  to  thee, 

Thy  boatman  has  no  more  ! 

As  a duet,  IMonosa  and  Norman  sang  tlie  well- 
known  Venetian  ballad  “ La  Biondiiia  iu  Gon- 
doletta:” — 

“ La  Iliondina  in  Gondoletta, 

L'altra  sera  gho  mciiii, 

Dal  piacer  la  poveretta 
La  sa  imbotta  imlorminzii.” 

Sir  Robin  Ashwood  sang  a jovial  hunting  song, 
and  then  the  dancing  tvas  resumed,  which  termi- 
nated only  at  an  advanced  hour  iu  the  morning. 
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On  the  following  evening,  as  Sir  llobin  Aslivvood 
and  Norman  Shepley  sat  sijiping  their  cool  glass 
of  claret  after  dinner  in  the  Villa  I’iola,  the  servant 
entered  the  room,  and  presented  to  his  master  a 
salver,  hearing  a letter.  Norman  had  an  antipathy  to 
letters,  and  when  lie  perceived  the  address  in  Mrs. 
Hardinge’s  writing,  ho  became  nervous,  .and  it  was 
only  on  retiring  to  his  own  room,  that  ho  ventured 
to  open  the  envelope,  .and  peruse  the  following: — 

“ Mdfrecl  Hall,  Dec.  4,  18—. 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Shepley. — Tills  morning  my  daughter 
disclosed  to  me  a secivt,  for  which,  I must  acUnowlcdge, 

I was,  in  a great  measure,  prepared  ; and  1 only  wonder  at 
her  not  disclosing  it  to  me  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday. 
But  the  extreme  tenderness  of  my  darling  child’s  heart 
prevented  the  disclosure,  as  it  might,  she  thought,  interfere 
with  the  little  festivities  of  last  night,  by  agitating  the 
feelings  of  her  ever-loving  mother.  This,  my  dear  Sir, 
would  only  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  first  thought 
that  suggested  itself  of  losing  lier  who  has  been  my  idol,  my 
all  in  life,  since  her  birth.  You  may  perceive,  even  now, 
how  1 am  carried  away  by  my  afiection,  and  unable  to  say 
more  at  present,  than  that  1 am,  with  all  my  heart,  pre- 
pared to  second  the  wishes  of  my  own  beloved  Monosa,  by 
consenting  to  her  union  with  you  in  marriage.  You  will, 
however,  excuse  me  if  1 adhere  to  the  first  duty  of  a parent 
on  such  an  occasion,  by  soliciting  from  you  a statement  of 
property,  with  a view  to  an  arrangement  of  the  marriage 
settlements  ; a preliminary  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
as  speedily  settled  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  any  ulterior 
misconception  with  either  party. 

“ I hope  most  fervently  that  heaven  will  assist  ns  in  all 
our  proceedings,  and,  joined  by  my  daughter  in  presenting 
our  united  best  wishes  and  regards, 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Shepley, 

“ Your’s,  most  sincerely, 

“ Helena  Hardinge. 

“ Postscript. — Perhaps  you  will  kindly  visit  Melfred 
Hall  to-morrow,  that  we  may  enjoy  a walk  along  the  sands 
of  Killiney  bay,  and  chat  over  all  the  agTeeabilities  of  last 
night.  The  Festa  surpassed  Alonosa’s  most  ardent  expec- 
tations, and  the  poor  fishermen  were  all  enchanted  with  it. — 
Addio  I” 

H.aviug  re.ad  the  above  letter  Norman  Shepley 
retired  for  the  night  with  a perfectly  contented 
heart,  but  yet  somewhat  agitated,  for  Norman  was 
of  a peculiarly  nervous  temperament.  He  knew 
nothing  of  fear,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word,  if  so  we  may  judge  from  his  once  having 
challenged  a German  Baron,  who  had  taken  an  un- 
warrantable liberty  with  his  name,  and  that  he 
was  a peace-making  “ second”  on  another  occasion; 
but  he  dreaded  anything  like  “ letters  on  business,” 
“parchment  settlements,”  or  any  arrangements  that 
bore  a documentary  or  serious  character.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition  was,  that  he  arranged 
all  his  own  immediate  affairs  by  proxy,  and  he  was 
oftentimes  heard  to  say  that,  if  he  ever  married, 
he  would  like  to  adopt,  if  pos.sible,  the  privilege  of 
royalty,  rather  than  make  a personal  appearance  at 
the  altar! 


Having  re-i)erused  Mrs.  Hardinge’s  letter  next 
morning,  Shepley  waited  on  a near  relative,  and 
his  most  intimate  friend,  to  whom  alone  he  had 
previously  unfolded  the  secret  of  his  heart,  and 
lianding  him  the  letter,  he  said,  “ My  dear  fellow, 
the  rest  remains  to  be  done  by  you;  I am  entirely 
in  your  hands,  and  I need  only  ask  you  to  regard 
Miss  Hardinge  in  this  affair  as  if  she  were  your 
own  sister.” 

AVhat  more  could  be  done  by  Norman  Shepley, 
except  to  write  the  note  of  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Hardinge,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — 

“ Villa  Itiola,  December  5,  18—. 

“ My  dear  IMrs.  Hardinge. — These  lines  will  be  presented 
you  by  my  relative,  klr.  Darymple  Copley,  with  whose  name 
and  character  you  are  already  too  well  ac(iuainted  to  require 
a more  lengtlry  introduction. 

“ You  will  experience  in  him  a gentleman  and  a frierrd, 
possessed  of  every  desirable  qualification  of  liead  and  heart, 
and  rny  only  request  to  him  has  been  that,  in  the  arrange- 
ments about  to  be  considered  preliminary  to  my  union  with 
Miss  Hardinge,  he  will  regard  her  in  the  light  of  a sister, 
and  consider  the  interest  of  your  daughter  more  than  he 
will  my  own. 

“ Hoping  that  you  and  Miss  Hardinge  escaped  cold  after 
our  yesterday’s  prolonged  w'alk  ott  the  sea-shore,  and  in 
presenting  my  very  sincere  regards  and  be.st  wishes,  believe 
me, 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Hardinge, 

“ Your’s.  most  faithfully, 

“ Norman  Shepley.” 

It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  7th  that  Mr. 
Copley  met  Mrs.  Hardinge  at  home,  and  conse- 
quently these  two  days  of  love’s  interregnum  were 
passed  by  Shepley  veryanxiously  indeed.  Hope,  fear, 
doubt,  and  a general  restlessness  took  posse.ssion 
of  his  heart.  If  such  a metaphor  were  allow- 
able, he  might  be  said  to  feel  like  a ship  becalmed 
in  mid-ocean.  There  he  was,  tossed  about,  not 
knotving  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  conjuring 
up  in  his  mind  every  great  and  little  difficulty 
imaginable.  He  was  restless  in  and  out  of  doors, 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  world’s  law  of  propriety 
prevented  him — pending  the.se  negociations — from 
continuing  his  visits  at  Melfred  Hall.  He  might 
walk  near  to  it,  to  be  sure,  and  so  he  did,  praying 
all  the  while  that  she,  the  idol  of  hi.s  heart,  might 
either  ride  or  walk  out,  so  that  by  chance — for 
that  is  permitted — he  might  accompany  her. 

Thus  every  passing  action  and  moment  of  bliss 
in  all  that  relates  to  mortality,  has  its  attendant 
draw'-back.  And  heaven  only  knows  if  Cupid’s 
followers  are  not  generally  well  tried  in  a noviciate 
of  tormenting  uncertainty, 

“ For  who  that  e’er  liad  known  the  tears  and  pains. 
Disgusts  and  dangers,  doubts,  delay.s,  disdains. 

Which  always  wait  upon  tliy  service.  Love, 

Beneath  thy  banners  woidd  a champion  move!” 

Seymour’s  “ Abelard  and  Eloise.” 
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Not  one  of  the  least  of  Norman's  iiiqiiietncles 
during  the  past  clays  were  the  occasional  in- 
terrogatories put  to  him  hy  his  faithful  domestic, 
Brieii  Foddle.  At  one  time  it  was — “Ahl  Sir, 
when  are  we  to  get  home  the  young  mistress? 
SuVe,  sir,  you  know  the  nice  creature  long  enough, 
and  sure  you  have  only  to  ask  and  to  have.  Why, 
bad  luck  to  it,  but  a poor  man  like  me  wouldn’t 
take  half  the  time  to  know  a girl’s  heart  that  the 
cpiality,  with  all  their  grand  education,  takes  to 
find  out  the  girl  that  loves  them.  Bad  cess  to  it, 
but  if  I was  Miss  Ilardinge,  and  a real  jewel  of  a 
creature  she  is,  I’d  say  to  you,  if  you  didn’t  take 
me  off  at  once  in  a chaise  and  four.  I’d  leave  you 
there,  and  not  allow  you,  (though  you  are  my 
master  itself,  and  a good  one,  too,)  to  be  dangling 
after  me  any  longer,  so  I Avould.  And  kind  for 
her  to  be  good,  for  her  generous  mother  and  all 
belonging  to  her  is  so;  even  that  nice-figured  little 
French  maid,  Louise,  they  call  her,  that  waits 
upon  Miss  Monosa,  is  a sweet  little  darlin’ ; and  in 
troth,  sir,  it’s  myself  that  has  half  a notion  to  be 
following  your  example,  and  to  take  her  to  myself. 
Eh!  Sir,  what  woulcl  }'ou  advise  me  to?  Och!  if  I 
only  knew  that  d — d French  lingo  she  has,  it’s  I 
that  would  pick  out  all  the  secrets  in  her  nice  little 
heart.” 

Foddle  was  a character,  as  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived, and  who,  from  having  been  all  his  life  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  Norman  Shepley,  felt 
pi'ivilcged  to  speak  as  he  thought.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  son  of  an  olden  domestic,  an  heir-loom,  who 
knows  every  secret  of  the  family,  and  who  only  sighs 
to  witness  the  birth  of  a new  link  in  the  family 
chain  of  descendants! 

On  returning  from  a short  ride  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  Norman  Shejdey  found  the  following- 
note  awaiting  him.  Knowing  the  handwriting  of 
the  superscription,  he  yielded  to  a moment’s  ner- 
vousness, but broke  the  seal,  and  read — 

“ Written  at  Villa  Riola,  Saturday  afternoon. 

“My  dear  Norman.  — I am  just  returned  from  an 
hour's  visit  at  Jlelfred  Hall,  and,  as  a pressing  engagement 
obliges  me  to  return  to  town,  I have  only  time  to  say  that 
I received — that  which  1 might  have  expected — a liearty 
welcome  from  the  mother  of  your  fair  innamorata. 

“ After  au  overture  of  laudation  on  the  merits  of  my 
friend,  and  the  happiness  she  felt  at  the  choice  her  daughter 
had  made,  we  [jroceeded  to  the  principal  object  of  our  inter- 
view, ttie  mutual  exjiosi  of  the  circumstances  of  both  par- 
ties. Mine  was  a very  brief,  and,  to  Mr.s.  Ilardinge,  a vei-y 
satisfactorj-  statement;  what  her's  was,  it  boots  me  not  to 
particularize,  until  I see  you  to-morrow,  but  one  |)oiiit  upon 
which  Mrs.  II.  seems  determined  on  i.s,  ‘ that  you  must  be 
prepared  to  settle  every  shilling  you  [los.sess  in  tlie  world 
upon  your  intended  wife,  and  (hat  in  addition  to  lier  own 
very  ample  fortune !’  Even  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
family,  your  wife,  if  she  survive  you,  is  to  have  full  juris- 


diction over,  and  the  full  disposal  of,  your  entire  property. 
With  this  arrangement  I did  not  precisely  agree,  for  I do 
consider  it  a very  arbitrary  one.  What  your  opinion  on 
the  matter  may  be,  I h;ive  yet  to  learn,  but  in  the  morning 
expect  me  to  breakfast,  when,  viva  voce,  you  will  learn  all 
I have  to  say. 

“ I was  introduced  to  Ml.ss  Ilardinge,  and,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  your  expectant  heart,  I must  say  that  she 
really  is  ‘ multa  graziosa.’ 

“ Sia  felice  ! and  believe  me, 

“ Ever,  my  dear  Norman, 

“ AfTectiouately  your's, 

D.  C.” 

The  reading  of  this  letter  disconcerted  the  heart 
of  Norman  exceedingly,  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
damper  to  his  hopes. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Over  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  a parent  for  the  future  and  secure 
welfare  of  a child,  is,  at  all  tinie.s,  laudable,  but, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  carried  to  a painful  and 
detrimental  extreme.  To  yield  to  such  a proposal 
as  that  contemplated  by  Mrs.  Ilardinge  was  not 
then  even  possible,  as,  until  after  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  Norman  could  not  by  deed  dispose  of  his 
liroperty.  Even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  terms  pro- 
posed were  very  ohjectionahle,  and  so  thought  the 
two  gentlemen,  when  discus.sing  the  question  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning. 

But  Villa  Riola  on  that  evening  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  a “ soiree  rausicale,”  to  which  some  thirty 
guests  were  already  invited,  the  ladies  of  Melfred 
Hall  of  the  number.  “ Will  they  now  come,” 
thought  Norman,  “ yet,  if  not,  suspicion  will  arise 
ill  the  breasts  of  the  other  visitors.  While  thus 
cogitating,  a note  of  excuse  from  Mrs.  H.  arrived 
to  Norman,  declining  his  invitation,  on  account  of 
slight  cold  from  incautious  airing;  but,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  who  should  arrive  among  the  first 
visitants  at  Riola,  but  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ilardinge!  It 
was  Monosa,  innocent  of  the  nature  of  the  pending 
negociations,  who  prevailed  on  the  acceptance, 
and  never,  on  any  former  occasion,  did  she  look  so 
lovely.  She  had  many  traits  of  loveliness,  but, 
above  all,  her  graceful  mien  and  bearing,  and  her 
extreme  affable  manner,  rendered  her  respected 
and  beloved  by  all ! It  was  a gay  and  a mirthful 
night  to  her — full  of  hope  in  the  one  she  loved — 
but  Norman’s  gaiety,  on  this  occasion,  was  sub- 
dued. Yet  the  night  passed  off  gaily — the  music, 
the  dance,  the  song,  and  the  “fit  home”  feel  that 
all  who  were  present  participated  in,  caused  the 
particular  happiness  of  each  individual.  The 
parting  hour  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  Monosa, 
the  fair  and  exepusite  Monosa,  took  leave — their 
hands  pressed  together — she  whispered,  “Norman, 
do  come  early  to-morrow — I am  so  happy  to- 
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iiiglit;  but  do,  do  conic  to  your  own  Mouosa! 
Good  nigiitl  good  night!” 

'J'liosc  were  words  ever  to  bo  rcmcinberod. 

Mrs.  Ilurdiiige  iuid  also  arranged  for  an  early 
visit  from  Mr.  Copley  on  the  morrow,  and  the  so- 
lution of  that  meeting  will  best  be  collected  from 
the  following  epistle: — 

“McllVeil  Hall,  December  10,  18 — . 

‘‘AIv  mcAU  Siu. — I was  favored  with  a visit  from  Mr. 
Copley  on  yesterday  afternoon,  and  with  feelings  of  no 
less  surprise  than  pain  1 have  received  your  objection  to 
the  terms  which  1 jiroposed  for  the  marriage-settlements 
of  my  beloved  daughter. 

“ Erom  your  manner  to  me  on  Sunda}’’  evening,  I was 
totally  unprepared  for  such  a result  to  our  negociations.  I 
was  led,  imleed,  to  expect  from  your  previous  character, 
that  your  views  were,  as  regarded  fortune,  perfectly  disin- 
terested, and  it  was  only  natural  and  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  no  inheritor  of  your  property  should  take 
precedence  of  your  wife.  Neither  can  I bring  Mr.  Copley 
to  a Just  sense  of  my  views  in  this  matter,  of  so  much 
moment  to  me  and  to  my  dear  child.  Perhaps,  you  will 
re-consider  my  j)roposal  before  it  is  too  late,  and  as  soon  as 
you  conveniently  can,  as  it  must  be  well  known  that  there 
are  many  other  suitors,  and  some  of  very  superior  pretensions 
as  regards  rank  and  fortune,  who  only  await  the  oj>portu- 
nity  of  an  introduction  to  Aliss  Hardinge.  The  public,  of 
course,  are  unaware  of  the  existing  transactions  between 
us,  and,  confiding  to  jmur  sense  of  propriety  in  observing 
a strict  secresy  on  all  those  matters, 

“ 1 remain,  dear  sir,  truly  your’s, 

“ HELENA  HARDINGE,” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  of 
Norman  Shepley  on  reading  this  strange  docu- 
ment. Honor,  love,  and  pride  were  instantly  the 
conflicting  ingredients  of  his  unhappiness;  and 
worse  than  all  these,  there  was  a morbid  jealousy 
created  by  the  sentence  that  related  to  the  other 
and  implied  superior  suitors!  Although  he  first 
thought  that  such  an  allusion  was  made  merely  to 
hasten  him  into  a compliance  with  the  proposed 
settlements,  yet  his  pride  was  severely  wounded 
by  that  untoward  sentence.  Could  his  friend.  Sir 
Eobin  Ashwood,  be  one  of  those  expected  compe- 
titors for  the  hand  of  Mouosa?  No;  it  were  worse 
than  baseness  to  think  so.  And  could  Mouosa 
herself  be  a party  to  all  those  propositions  on  the 
part  of  her  parent?  Impossible — it  were  a capital 
crime  in  Shepley  to  harbour  the  supposition  for  an 
instant! 

It  was  not  till  the  12th  that  Norman  Shepley 
could  bring  himself  to  reply  to  JIrs.  Hardinge, 
and  what  his  feelings  were,  at  this  peculiar  junc- 
ture of  afifairs,  his  own  lines  will  best  convey  to 
the  reader: — 

“ ViUa  Riola,  near  Midnight, 
“December  12,  18 — . 

“ JIj'  dear  Airs.  Hardinge — Overcome  by  the  varied  feel- 
ings tiiat  the  reading  of  your  letter  gave  rise  to  in  my 
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lieart,  I must  acknowledge  that,  during  the  two  days  that 
have  intervened  since  its  receijit,  I w.as  totally  unequal  to 
the  duty  of  writing  a reply. 

As  I cannot  a-sk  the  further  kind  otlices  of  my  relative. 
Air.  Copley,  from  an  almost  certainty  that  his  interference 
would  710W  be  perfectly  iuefVective,  it  behoves  me  to  state 
my  conviction  that,  if  his  counsel  had  been  followed,  an 
honourable  and  an  advantageous  arrangement  for  both 
parties  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

Ill  reference  to  my  demeanour  during  the  evening  lately 
passed  at  Riola,  I only  hope  that  1 did  all  within  my  power 
to  sustain  that  most  desirable,  yet  too  oft  failing  character 
of  “ the  gentleman  in  his  own  house." 

“ A'our  allusion  to  the  other — the  many  suitors — -nor  am 
1 surprised  at  their  number — who  await  the  hour  when  I 
may  not  bo  in  their  way,  to  approach  and  advance  their 
suit  at  the  shrine  of  your  daughter’s  peifections,  has  pained 
me  beyond  expression.  That  moral  pride  which  to  me  is 
as  dear  as  life  itself,  has  been  poignantly  wounded.  It 
matters  not,  however;  let  tne  be  the  sutierer;  but,  come 
what  may,  niy  future  course  of  life  will  prove  that  Aliss 
Hardinge  has  gained  and  secured  the  inalienable  atfections 
of  the  heart  of  him  who  has  the  honour  to  be, 

“ Aly  dear  Airs.  Hardinge, 

“ Your’s,  very  faithfully, 

“NORAIAN  SHEPLEY.” 

To  tills  tlocument,  dashed  off  in  a moment  of 
greatest  excitement  by  the  suffering  Norman,  no 
reply  was  returned  by  the  mother  of  Monosa. 
One,  two,  and  tliree  mornings  passed  over,  and 
no  tidings  from  the  Hall,  and  as  Norman  saun- 
tered alone  over  the  rocks,  and  along  the  piers, 
during  this  triduum  of  expectation  and  doubt,  did 
not  every  little  spot  recal  to  his  mind  her  in  whose 
society  he  had  so  often  and  so  happily  gone  over 
the  same  locality?  He  might  truly  have  exclaimed, 
ill  the  line  of  the  French  poet — 

“ Juste  del ! tout  mon  sang  dans  mes  veines  se  glace ! 

Oh ! these  are  moments  of  suspense  to  the  heart 
that  no  return  of  affection  can  ever  fully  compen- 
sate for.  Yes;  that  cold  thrill  of  agonizing  un- 
certainty is  beyond  any  other  misery  of  the  mind. 
A repulsive  rejection  would  be  preferable! 

It  was  evening  on  the  third  day  after  Norman 
Shepley  had  written  his  reply  to  Melfred  Hall, 
that  he  left  the  porch  of  his  little  villa,  for  a lonely 
walk  to  the  light  house  on  the  East  pier.  The 
last  rays  of  the  sun  were  about  closing  on  a beau- 
tiful day;  the  waters  of  the  harbour  were  only 
disturbed  in  their  quietude  when  some  fishing  boat 
returned  to  safe  anchorage  for  the  night,  and  the 
only  noise  that  broke  upon  the  ear  of  the  proine- 
nader  was  the  sweet  bell  that  toll'd  the  watch  on 
board  theTrinculo  sloop-of-war,  or  the  wild  shriek 
of  the  curlew:  it  was  just  then,  half  way  to  the 
old  jetty  on  the  pier,  that  Norman  saw  two  ladies, 
accompanied  by  three  gentlemen,  advancing  towards 
him — it  was  the  party  of  Melfred  Hall,  and  one  of 
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the  gentlemen  was  Sir  Robin  AshwoodI  Tliere 
was  no  returning;  on  lie  should  go,  whilst  his 
palpitating  heart  whispered  him  these  words, 
now  or  never  P The  fatal  instant  arrived,  and, 
extraordinary  to  relate,  on  the  very  same  spot 
where  the  first  introduction  took  place,  that  very 
day  three  months,  Norman  Shepley  was  passed 
unrecognized  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  liardiuge!  Sir 
Robin  and  the  other  two  gentlemen,  of  course,  ex- 
changed salutations  with  him. 

The  feelings  of  both  parties  on  that  evening 
may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  described.  It 
only  remains  to  be  told  that  Norman  Shepley  at 
once  resolved  to  return  to  the  Continent,  nor 
could  all  the  persuasions  of  his  beloved  friends, 
]\Ir.  Copley  and  Sir  Robin  Ashwood,  prevent  his 
departure  next  evening.  A few  hours  sufficed  to 
make  all  his  arrangements,  and  by  the  “ Dolphin” 
packet  he  sailed  from  Kingstown, 

“ Depressed  in  spirit,  and  with  aching  heart.” 

So  much  for  “ the  Marriage  Settlements.” 

At  the  age  of  four-and- twenty  the  wanderer  is 
once  more  adrift  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Russia,  and  Germany  &c., 
are  traversed  by  him,  and  anon  we  hear  of  his 
residing  at  the  principal  cities  of  those  coun- 
tries, until,  after  a period  of  nearly  seven  years, 
a circumstance  of  pressing  obligation  recalled  him 
to  Ireland.  During  all  that  time,  the  aspirers 
to  the  hand  of  Miss  Hardinge  were  numerous,  as, 
indeed,  from  her  superior  attractions,  we  might 
suppose;  but  to  none  was  the  palm  of  victory 
conceded  by  her.  At  length,  her  constitution 
gave  way  to  a delicacy  that  followed  a severe 
cold,  and  in  less  than  a week  after  Norman  Shep- 
ley had  landed,  almost  a perfect  stranger  to  his 
own,  from  foreign  habits  and  appearance,  in  the 
very  first  paper  that  met  his  view,  he  read  the 
death  of  her  in  whom  all  his  affections  had  been 
fixedly  centered — the  lovely,  and,  to  him,  the  in- 
comparable, Monosa  Hardinge. 

In  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors  her  beloved  re- 
mains were  deposited — she,  the  last  of  her  father’s 
ancient  family,  many  of  whom,  for  a long  series  of 
years,  had  served  their  country  in  the  camp  and 
in  the  council-hall. 

Norman  Shepley’s  final  leave  of  his  native  coun- 
try was  an  almost  immediate  consequence  of  the 
perusal  of  a letter  from  Monosa  to  a friend  of 
her’s,  written  a few  days  preceding  her  death ; and 
from  what  we  have  since  learned  of  him,  he  has 
made  Ravenna,  that  melancholy  old  city  of  the 
Adriatic,  with  its  gloomy  pine  forest  outside  its 
walls,  his  place  of  residence. 

Before  his  departure,  Norman  paid  a visit  to 


Rosalie,  the  now  tenantless  and  desolate-looking 
mansion,  once  the  abode  of  peaceful  happiness, 
and  innocent  festivity,  and  in  the  thickest  part  of 
its  well-wooded  grounds,  close  to  the  lake,  he  dis- 
covered the  family  mausoleum  of  the  Ilardinges.  It 
was  a small  old  Gothic  chapel,  almost  invisible  from 
the  number  of  huge  and  venerable  yew  trees  that 
surrounded  it.  The  entrance  had  been  newly 
built  up,  as  the  last  members  of  the  family  had 
but  a few  weeks  before  taken  their  rightful  places 
in  that  cold  and  damp  residence  of  mortality. 
Through  the  iron  grating  of  a small,  richly  trellised 
window,  the  dim  rays  of  an  autumnal  sun  faintly 
penetrated  the  obscurity  of  that  abode  of  death, 
and  enabled  Norman  Shepley  to  decipher  the 
freshly  engraven  name  on  the  marble  slab  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar;  — 

“ Monosa  Hardinge, 

“ Aged  27  years. 

“ Died  September  3,  18 — .” 

It  was  not  until  the  sombre  shades  of  evening 
had  closed  on  the  last  declining  rays  of  an  October 
sun-set,  that  the  bereaved  visitor  retired  from  the 
tomb  of  her,  to  whom  he  had,  with  such  con- 
stancy, proved  his  fidelity.  The  tall  trees  of  the 
forest  of  Rosalie,  partly  despoiled  of  their  Autumn- 
tinted  foliage,  waved  their  towering  heads  in 
obedience  to  the  chilly  blast,  shaking  from  off  their 
boughs,  at  every  bend,  a thick  shower  of  withered 
leaves.  The  crescendo  howling  of  the  North  wind 
yielded,  as  it  were,  a melancholy  dirge,  whilst  the 
boisterous  appearance  of  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
lake,  indicated  the  near  approach  of  a coming 
storm.  The  scene,  the  season,  the  hour — all 
harmonized  with  the  feelings  of  the  mouraful  wan- 
derer, whose  sentiments  at  the  moment  may  easily 
be  understood  from  the  following  lines,  written  on 
his  departure  from  the  mausoleum  that-  contained 
the  ashes  of  Monosa,  he  once  and  forever  loved  I — 

’Twas  not  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a tear, 

That  led  the  I’iIgTim’s  wandering  footsteps  here  ; 

Yet  tears  are  flowing,  and  must  ever  flow. 

For  her  wliose  heart  loo  late  he  learned  to  know. 

Called  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  above. 

She  has  left  this  world  of  grief  for  one  of  love ; 

And  on  this  earth  but  few  remain  behmd. 

Of  such  angelic  purity  of  mind. 

An  orphan  born,  by  lle.avcn’s  peculiar  care. 

Of  virtues  she  possessed  an  angel’s  share ! 

Oh ! had  it  been— but  no  — that  time  is  past. 

And  in  her  tomb  the  Pilgrim’s  hopes  are  cast. 

As  near  the  dead  he  lovcil,  he  stood  alone, 

Despair  had  almost  marked  him  as  its  own, 

When  Faith,  triumphant  over  mortal  grief. 

Bade  him  to  look  to  Heaven,  for  Heaven’s  relief, 

And  whispered  he  no  longer  should  deplore, 

Her  in  whom  Heaven  had  gained  an  Angel  more  !” 
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NO.  I.— PHILADELPHIA. 

About  4 r.Ji.  we  arrived  from  Boston  at  the  city 
of  brotherly  love,  and  made  fast  to  the  wharf  at 
the  end  of  Market-street.  The  first  object  that 
struck  me  as  rather  extraordinary  was  a number 
of  sturgeon  lying  on  the  wharf,  some  of  them 
alive.  Fifty-six  of  these  fish  were  lauded  from  one 
boat,  and  were  speedily  purchased  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  and  a-half  or  two  dollars  each,  principally 
by  poorly-dressed  people,  who  carried  them  away, 
some  on  their  backs,  and  others  on  small  cars.  We 
hurried  off  to  our  hotel,  and  arrived  just  iu  time 
for  dinner.  Upwards  of  eighty  gentlemen  sat 
down ; but  certainly  thei’e  was  nothing  of  “ bro- 
therly love”  in  the  scrambling  manner  they  secured 
their  seats.  Seven  or  eight  ladies  sat  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table;  but  they  were  all  accommodated 
before  the  bell  rung  for  the  gentlemen.  The  din- 
ner was  abundant  and  sumptuous,  consisting  of 
soups,  chowder,  salmou,  chad,  halibut,  sucking 
pigs,  fowl,  various  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  with 
a pi'ofusion  of  pasties,  jellies,  Ac.  I had  indulged, 
by  anticipation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a sturgeon 
dinner;  but  judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  waiter 
told  me  they  had  none.  ‘'None  I Why,”  said  I, 
“ I saw  fifty-six  lauded  at  the  wharf  wdthin  the 
last  half  hour ; and  in  such  a house  as  this  I should 

think “ Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  sturgeon  is 

not  used  in  any  respectable  house  in  Philadelphia; 
but  the  halibut  is  very  fine.  Shall  I bring  you 
some?”  The  waiter  was  right;  the  halibut  was 
excellent;  and  I subsequently  learned  that  the 
sturgeon  of  the  Delaw'are  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
delicacy  and  firmness  to  that  caught  in  Lake  Wine- 
pic,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  while 
the  halibut  of  the  same  latitudes  is  a coarse,  strong 
fish,  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  various  plates  were  emptied, 
was  quite  astonishing  to  an  European ; and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  meal,  very  few  seats  w'ere  occupied  at  the 
dinner-table.  Most  of  the  company  retired  to 
their  business;  and  those  who  lodged  in  the  house 
adjourned  to  the  smoking-hall,  which  was  presently 
enveloped  iu  clouds  of  smoke.  One  tall,  hand- 
some, fiishionably-di-essed  young  man,  with  a dis- 
sipated and  rather  ferocious  countenance,  called 
for  a tumbler  of  brandy  julep — took  a chair  near 
a table,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  placed  his  feet, 
and  commenced  puffing  his  cigai',  with  a look  of 
scornful  defiance  on  every  person  iu  the  room. 


The  ivory  handle  of  a dagger  protruded  from  the 
pocket  of  his  trowsers.  No  one  spoke  to  him,  and 
he  spoke  to  no  one.  The  waiter  removed  the 
newspapers  from  the  table  on  which  he  had  placed 
his  feet  to  other  tables,  and  as  it  appeared  evident 
that  he  was  bent  on  a quarrel,  all  avoided  him. 
Several  of  the  company  enquired  of  the  landlord 
and  waiters  if  they  knew  him,  but  they  declared 
their  perfect  ignorance  of  his  name,  his  person,  or 
his  place  of  residence.  He  was  decidedly  a mau- 
vais  sujel\  and  I quickly  retreated,  leaving  him 
almost  the  only  occupant  of  the  saloon.  I think  it 
right  to  add,  for  the  credit  of  Philadelphia,  that 
however  common  such  exhibitions  may  be  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  the  landlord  told  me, 
and  he  was  corroborated  by  every  person  present, 
that  they  never  before  saw  any  person  so  conduct- 
ing himself  in  that  city.  Shortly  after  quitting 
the  hotel,  I heard  the  sound  of  military  music,  and 
immediately  after  I met  three  volunteer  regiments, 
covered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  returning  home 
from  field  exercise.  Each  was  preceded  by  a band, 
the  members  of  which  were  nearly  as  numerous  as 
their  respective  corps.  One  regiment  wore  long- 
skirted  blue  coats,  with  red  facings;  another  grey, 
and  a third  green.  Each  man’s  head  was  covered 
with  a grenadier  cap,  similar  to  those  of  the  French 
guards;  and  their  shoulders  were  adorned  with  red 
worsted  epaulettes.  The  uniform  of  the  officers 
and  musicians  were  ornamented  with  silver  lace, 
and  each  bore  so  strong  a resemblance  to  the 
other,  that  if  the  swords  and  instruments  were 
exchanged,  a stranger  would  be  puzzled  to  decide 
“ which  w'as  the  captain,  which  the  fifer.”  The 
German  battalion,  under  Major  Dithmar,  w'as  the 
best  appointed  and  most  soldierly-looking  of  the 
brigade.  Being  volunteers,  each  wore  his  own 
hair  in  all  varieties,  which  detracted  much  from 
the  uniformity  of  their  military  appearance.  Re- 
publican boys  and  girls, — yea,  even  men  and 
women, — are  as  fond  of  the  drum  as  any  of  our 
royalists  ; for  crowds  of  all  ages  and  sexes  accom- 
panied the  weary  wan'iors  homewards.  After 
these  heroes  marched  past,  I heard  another  baud 
playing  the  lively  Irish  air  of  “ Garryowen”  in  an 
adjoining  street.  I proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  music,  which  quickly  ceased ; but,  accompanied 
by  other  persons  equally  anxious  to  see  the  “ boys 
of  Erin,”  we  soon  arrived  at  a house  before  which 
several  stand  of  arms  were  piled  in  the  street.  On 
the  footway  I observed  about  fifty  volunteers  in 
green  uniform  coats,  with  long  skirts,  white  trow- 
sers, brass  helmets,  with  long  tails,  and  brass 
breastplates — in  short,  regular  pedestrian  cuiras- 
siers. Their  peculiar  physiognomy  and  “ brawny 
shoulders,  four  feet  square,”  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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land  of  their  nativity;  but  if  it  wanted  confirma- 
tion, a harp  on  their  breastplates,  with  an  Ameri- 
can eagle  spreading  its  protecting  wings  over  it, 
sufficiently  proved  them  to  be  natives  of  the  “ eme- 
r.ald  gem.”  “What’s  the  name  of  this  corps?” 
I asked  a by-stander.  “ TTie  Iri.'li,  or  Republican 
Greens,”  (1  forget  which,)  was  his  reply.  “What 
are  they  doing  here  ?”  I enquired.  “ 0,  sure,  sir, 
they  were  planting  poor  Tim  Connell,  one  of  their 
body,  to-day.  He  belonged  to  the  grenadier  com- 
pany ; and  they're  now  taking  a little  refreshment 
with  his  widdy.” 

From  war  to  peace — from  the  procession  of 
volunteers  to  that  of  children.  Heigh  presto  ! 
The  transition  was  sudden.  On  turning  out  of  the 
street  in  which  the  disconsolate  Mrs.  Connell  was 
entertaining  her  sympathising  countrymen,  I met  a 
procession  of  sweet-looking  girls  and  boys,  bearing 
several  banners,  on  which  were  sentences  from  the 
scriptures,  and  devices  connected  with  religious 
subjects.  Another  and  another  quickly  succeeded, 
until  I reached  Washington  square,  in  which  the 
largest  of  all  appeared.  Clerically-dressed  per- 
sonages and  matronly  women  headed  each  proces- 
sion, accompanied  by  the  parents  and  other  elderly 
relatives  at  intervals.  On  enquiry  I found  that 
they  were  the  children  attached  to  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  various  Clu'istian  denominations  in 
this  city,  and  that  they  were  proceeding  to  festive 
anniversary  tea  meetings  at  their  respective  schools. 
It  was  altogether  a most  jdeasing  and  amiable  exhi- 
bition, and  infinitely  more  in  character  with  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  than  anything  which  1 had 
yet  seen.  The  same  evening,  however,  I wit- 
uesssed  another  and  a different  view  of  the 
infelicity  of  its  name.  I was  proceeding  to  see  a 
friend  in  the  northern  suburbs  when  I heard  the 
tumult  of  many  voices,  and  observed  a disorderly 
crowd  surround  a cart,  in  which  were  three  men, 
whom  the  ruffians  assaulted  in  a shocking  manner. 
The  cries  of  the  sufferers  were  loud  and  agonizing, 
and  I was  about  joiuitig  two  or  three  respectable 
looking  men  to  go  to  their  assistance,  when  a tall 
savage  looking  fellow,  surrounded  by  several  others, 
told  us  to  keep  quiet  and  not  meddle  in  other  peo])les’ 
business.  Seeing  no  sign  of  the  police,  and  as 
my  companions  seemed  unwilliTig  to  encounter 
further  risk,  I reluctantly  turned  into  another 
direction.  The  same  gang  attacked  and  severely 
injured  many  othei'  individuals  that  evening.  The 
men  beaten  were  bricklayers,  who  it  was  alleged 
had  worked  under  trade  price.  Hefore  the  police 
arrived  all  the  assailants  escaped.  I went  to 
Chesnut-strect  Theatre  that  night.  The  chief 
attraction  was  a Mr.  Silsbee,  who  |)crsonatcd  a 
roguish  swaggering  Vermont  Yankey  in  a very 


humorous  manner.  The  house  was  well  attended 
and  the  audience  very  quiet.  Reing  obliged  to 
sup  with  a friend  I did  not  visit  the  saloon,  but  1 
learned  that  its  frequenters  are  generally  well 
behaved,  and  that  the  juvenile  quakers  who  occa- 
sionally visit  it,  never  do  so  in  broad  brims  or 
drab.  So  much  for  my  first  day  in  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I spent  the  following  day  in  visiting  Philadel- 
phia and  its  suburbs,  and  also  cius.sed  over  to 
Camden  Town,  on  the  New  .Jersey  side,  at  which 
there  was  some  horse-racing.  It  is  the  most  tire- 
some city  in  the  world  to  walk  through.  From 
north  to  south  run  eighteen  or  nineteen  long 
streets,  called  after  various  trees,  such  as  cheny, 
mulberry,  chesnut,  walnut,  spruce,  pine,  vine, 
cedar,  &c. ; each  terminating  on  the  Delaware 
northwards,  and  on  the  Schuylkill  southwards, 
and  intersected  at  equal  distances,  from  east  to 
west,  by  a greater  number  of  avenue.s,  called  first, 
second,  third  street,  and  so  on  numerically.  After 
passing  through  a portion  of  chesnut  or  walnut,  in 
one  direction,  or  of  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  in  the 
other,  the  novelty  ceases.  Here  and  there  an  odd 
square,  such  as  'Washington  or  Franklin,  appears; 
but  nothing  of  life  or  gaiety  is  visible  about  them. 
Every  thing  is  neat  — every  street  is  clean  — 
nothing  magnificent  appears  on  the  one  hand,  but 
on  the  other  you  see  no  squalid  poverty;  peace, 
plenty,  and  dull  uniformity  predominate  through- 
out; and  a stranger  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that 
a people  so  fond  of  squaring  their  streets,  would 
be  equally  anxious  to  square  their  accounts.  From 
the  quiet  and  comfort  rvhich  reign  throughout,  its 
Quaker  origin  is  forcibly  recalled  to  one’s  recollec- 
tion; and  the  impress  of  the  sect  seems  stamped 
on  the  city.  The  population  is  now  upwards  of 
250,000,  and  of  this,  after  all,  the  Quakers  must 
form  a great  minority.  From  a guide-book,  Avhich 
lies  before  me,  I find  the  number  of  churches 
belonging  to  the  various  denominations  to  be  as 


follows : — 

Presbyterian  . . . .17 

liefonned  Presbyterian  . . .4 

ICpi.scopalian  . . . .12 

Bletliodist  Episcopal  . . .12 

liaptist  . . . . .8 

Homan  Catholic  . . . .5 

Liitlieran  . . . . .4 

lleforinecl  Dutch  . . . .2 

Universalists  . . . .2 


Swcilish,  German  Reformed,  Imlependcut, 
Unitarian,  Swedenborpan,  Christian, 
liiblo  Christian,  Moravian,  Mcnonists, 

Chnreh  of  (!od,  and  Hebrews,  one  each  11 
Mariners,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  . 3 
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While  the  number  of  meeting  houses  belonging  to 
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the  Quakers  amount  only  to  71  From  this  it 
must  bo  quite  evident  that  tlie  late  witty  Sidney 
Smyth,  and  otlier  sarcastic  writers,  were  unjustly 
severe  on  our  drab-coated  bretliren  on  the  subject 
of  repudiation.  If  the  rural  aud  town  population 
of  the  state  bear  the  same  proportion,  and  which 
I have  no  doubt  they  do,  it  will  be  seen  that  (re- 
ligiously speaking^  the  rresbyteriaus,  Episcoj)a- 
lians,  Methodists,  &c.,  were  far  more  to  blame 
than  the  Quakers.  The  repudiation  was  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  is  selected  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  of  whom,  as  I 
have  shown  above  not  one-tenth  are  Quakers. 
While  on  this  subject,  I may  mention  that  I was 

introduced  to  a Mr.  C , a gentleman,  who 

held  the  rank  of  field-officer  in  the  Dritish  army, 
and  fought  in  a gallant  dragoon  regiment  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  down 
to  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  He  subsequently  m^^r- 
ried  an  American  lady  of  large  fortune,  sold  out 
of  the  army,  aud  being  infected  with  the  love  of 
republicanism,  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
invested  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  the  United 
States  bank  aud  in  railway  speculations.  The 
bank  broke,  the  railways  were  never  finished,  and 

poor  Major  C became  a ruined  man.  Mr. 

C was  a gentleman  of  considerable  acquire- 

ments, which  enabled  him  to  superintend  in  a 
gi-eat  degree  the  education  of  his  highly  interest- 
ing family,  and  when  I thought  of  his  former  pro- 
fession, his  accomplished  education,  and  his  losses 
in  Philadelphia,  I was  not  much  surprised  at  find- 
ing him  a relapsed  royalist,  and  hearing  him  d — n 
the  repudiating  republic. 

High-  street,  more  commonly  called  Market-street 
in  which  the  market  is  situated,  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  divides  the  city  into  nearly  equal 
portions.  The  market  is  very  long  and  rather 
narrow,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
it  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  meat,  poultry, 
vegetables,  butter,  bacon,  hams,  cheese,  and  fish, 
among  which  salmon,  shad,  sturgeon,  aud  halibut 
are  the  principal.  I observed  several  quaker  pro- 
prietors of  stands,  both  men  and  women,  selling 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  Their  vegetables  are  very  fine, 
particularly  the  radishes,  which  far  exceed  in  size 
any  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Like  New  York,  the 
railway  comes  into  the  centre  of  the  city  in  Market- 
street,  where  the  passegers  take  their  seats  in  the 
carriages  in  which  they  are  drawn  by  horses  to  the 
suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  unyoked  and  the 
engines  tackled  to.  Their  long,  straight,  wide 
streets,  however,  make  this  a work  of  safety. 

The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  New  York  in  personal  beauty,  and 
the  pleasing  simplicity  of  their  dresses  strikes  a 
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stranger  at  once  as  contrasted  with  the  French 
flashiness  and  variety  of  colours  W'orn  by  their 
fair  sisters  of  Manhattan.  They  are  decidedly 
more  domestic,  wdiich  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  living  less  in  boarding-houses.  The  men 
are  more  healthy  and  less  hairy  than  those  in 
New  York,  where  whiskers  meeting  under  the 
chin,  with  .Byron  collars  are  the  general  fashion. 
The  shop-keepers  are  extremely  civil  and  anxious 
to  please.  The  cabmen  never  annoy  you  with 
their  importunities.  T he  negroes  and  mulattoes 
are  very  numerous,  and  appear  to  be  a hard- 
working industrious  race. 

The  State  House  in  Independent-square,  near 
Washington-square,  possesses  much  historical  inte- 
rest. It  is  a plain  brick  building,  with  two  wings, 
quite  in  character  with  the  quiet  uniformity  of  the 
city.  From  this  unpretending  edifice  the  first  con- 
gress, on  the  memorable  4th  of  July,  1776,  promul- 
gated their  celebrated  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  British  crown,  mutually  pledging  to  each 
other  “ their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honour”  in  support  of  it.  Not  far  from  this,  in 
Fifth-street,  is  the  splendid  library  founded  by  the 
great  Franklin.  It  contains  between  50,000  and 
60,000  volumes,  and  is  free  to  strangers.  The 
Athajneum,  nearly  opposite,  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, well  supplied  with  all  modern  works,  and 
is  the  lounging  resort  of  the  literati  of  the  city. 
The  new  Exchange,  including  the  Post  Office,  is 
a splendid  building.  The  reading-room,  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  is  open  to  all 
respectable  strangers.  The  United  States  Mint 
and  Bank,  Girard’s  Bank,  aud  some  of  the  churches 
are  fine  buildings,  but  they  have  been  so  fully 
described  by  other  travellers  that  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  further  to  allude  to  them.  Some  Eng- 
lish Corinthian  travellers  affect  to  despise  them  for 
their  want  of  unity,  but  they  should  recollect  that 
this  county  is  in  its  infancy,  and  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  severe  laws  which  are  held  supreme 
in  the  old  wmrld. 

The  local  government  of  this  city  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  a select  and 
common  council,  with  subordinate  executive  officers. 
The  mayor  is  elected  annually  by  the  councils.  He 
has  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, with  the  exception  of  the  treasurer  aud 
clerks  of  the  council.  He  can  issue  warrants  to 
any  part  of  the  county  for  offences  committed 
within  the  city,  aud  also  writs  of  ca2nas  throughout 
the  state  for  arresting  persons  indicted  for  felonies 
committed  in  the  city.  His  salary  is  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a year.  The  recorder  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  and  holds  the  office 
during  good  behaviour.  He  is  judge  of  oyer  and 
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terminer  for  all  criminal  offences  in  the  city,  and 
receives  a salary  from  the  state  as  well  as  one 
from  the  city.  The  aldermen,  fifteen  in  number, 
are  also  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  They  are  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  have  jurisdiction  in  all  causes 
of  action  arising  out  of  contracts  where  the  sum 
in  dispute  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
Upon  actions,  however,  connected  with  titles  to 
lands,  or  promises  of  marriage  they  have  no  juris- 
diction. 

The  select  and  common  council  are  elected  an- 
nually in  October.  The  former  is  composed  of 
twelve  members  elected  from  citizens  qualified  to 
serve  as  state  senators.  They  are  chosen  for 
three  years,  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
vacate  their  seats  in  rotation,  so  that  one-third 
may  be  chosen  every  year. 

The  common  council  consists  of  twenty  members, 
and  are  elected  from  the  citizens  qualified  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  entire  legis- 
lative power  of  the  corporation  is  vested  in  these 
councils.  They  sit  in  separate  chambers,  and  each 
body  has  a negative  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
other. 

Besides  the  Philadelphia  library  already  alluded 
to  there  are  twenty-six  other  libraries  in  the 
city  connected  with  scientific,  religious,  and  trading 
institutions,  the  number  of  books  in  which  are 
now  supposed  to  amount  to  200,000.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful, 
and  I deeply  regretted  my  limited  stay  prevented 
me  from  visiting  them. 


3Jairra  nf  tjit  Iniil. 

In  the  midnight  hour,  in  a, darkened  room, 

A Student  sat ; in  Ids  heart  was  gloom  : — 

“ On  my  spirit  the  lures  of  Pleasure  pall, 

And  the  words  of  Wisdom  are  powerless — all. 

I seek  for  more ! 

“ I seek  for  a power  to  fdl  my  soul. 

To  flood  my  thoughts  as  the  rivers  roll 
Through  meadows  brown,  till  the  gladdened  plain 
Looks  bright  as  the  flowers  in  the  softened  rain 
Of  an  April  shower.  ” 


A vi.sion  rich  lights  the  lonely  room ; 

A beautiful  woman,  with  sunlit  bloom 
On  her  glowing  cheek — stands  smiling  there; 
And  her  voice  is  sweet  as  her  brow  is  fair: — 

“ I come  to  thee— 


“ I come  to  woo  thee  from  Toil  and  Thought ; 

The  Genius  of  Pleasure — I come  unsought ; 

The  cymbals  tinkle — the  rod  wines  glow — ” 

But  the  Student  sternly  speaketh  ; — “ No ! ” 

And  the  vision  fled. 


Through  the  darkened  room  came  a chastened  light. 
And  the  Genius  of  Knowledge,  with  features  bright. 
Looks  down  with  a suave,  yet  saddened  brow  ; 

She  speaks  : — “ Is  my  altar  slighted  now, 

In  thy  youthful  heart? 

“ I offer  thee  Wisdom,  Power  and  Peace  ; 

To  thy  spirit  calm— from  the  world,  release  ; 

But  thou  must  loveme — be  mine  alone;” 

Then  the  Student  spoke  low,  in  a saddened  tone — 

“ I seek  for  more.  ” 


A brighter  vision  now  draweth  nigh, 

With  its  parted  lips,  and  its  star-lit  eye  ; 

And  the  Genius  of  Fame,  speaks  high  and  clear 
To  the  Student’s  heart — to  his  listening  ear — 

In  a trumpet  tone : — ■ 

“ To  my  faith  alone,  should  thy  vows  be  given  ; 

For  my  crown  alone,  have  the  great  hearts  striven — 
Be  mine ! ” The  eye  of  the  Student  fired ; 

But  answering  low,  the  light  expired — 

“ I ask  for  more.  ” 

With  a timid  step,  in  the  moonbeam  mild. 

And  a brow  as  calm  as  a sleejung  child. 

With  a smile,  like  the  sun  on  a rosebud  parted. 
Comes  a gentle  girl — meek,  maiden-hearted ; 

She  speaketh  not ; 

But  the  light  of  Thought  on  her  brow  is  gleaming. 
And  Godlike  Truth  in  her  clear  eye  beaming ; 

And  dearer  than  all,  her  heart  is  glowing 
With  a woman’s  love — pure,  all-bestowing. 

“ Vision  fair.  ” 

lie  hath  bent  his  knee  at  her  fairy  feet. 

And  his  saddened  spirit  hath  gladness  sweet ; 

And  in  accents  that  trembled,  speaketh  he : — 

“ I’ame,  Pleasure,  and  Knowledge  are  all  in  thee. 

Maiden  sweet ! ” 

“ Thy  smile  is  rapture — thy  spirit,  fine 
Hath  recalled  my  love  for  the  lore  divine 
Of  Wi.sdom  and  Truth  ; and  one  word  from  thee 
Of  praise,  shall  be  dearer  than  Fame  to  me — 

Foil  EVER  THINE  ! ” 


Visions  pass — the  fairest,  fleetest. 

As  ipiickest  wither  Spring-flowers  sweetest ; 

But  the  Student  treasured  in  memory 
The  Uream.  The  maiden  he  found  in  thee. 
Dearest  

J.  S.  S. 


LEIM  IN  LEANH;  OR  THE  CHILD’S  LEAP. 


2ir, 


Xl'iiii  in  i'l'iiiili;  nr,  tljc  li'jjilii’s 

A I'AGE  KUU.M  THU  IVt.S.  OP  A TKAVKLI.Hll. 

Amongst  tlie  reniiukablo  places  which  I visited  in 
li eland,  dining  the  summer  of  1844,  was  the  city 
of  Kilkenny.  My  landlady,  a well-looking,  busi- 
ness-like woman,  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
have  me  breakfast  alone,  but  placed  her  soft- 
cushioned  chair  opposite  to  mine  ; her  fine  rosy 
cheeks  swelling  with  admiration  at  my  appetite, 
and  its  probable  increase  when  the  sweet  air  of  the 
suburbs  could  have  its  full  effect.  Often  have  I 
Iieard  of  the  peculiar  dispensations  which  Nature 
made  in  favour  of  the  “ Fairc  Citie,”  granting  it 
fire  without  smoke,  land  without  bog,  and  water 
without  mud — exemptions  which  I was  resolved 
upon  not  crediting  until  “ my  eyes  had  seen.” 

For  the  first  few  days,  I ran  about  like  a dream- 
ing antiquarian,  in  search  of  ruins  and  old  walls — 
viewed  the  old  Ormond  Castle  over  and  over — - 
visited  the  gray,  Gothic  pile  of  St.  Canice,  and 
read  a romance  in  Cromwell’s  chair.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient;  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  soon  began 
to  glimmer,  and  I looked  around  me  for  some 
amusing  fuel  before  I should  find  myself  extin- 
guished by  ennui.  Shooting  was  a favourite 
amusement,  but  the  season  for  such  sport  was  long 
since  past.  Hounds  and  hunters  ; but  coursing 
was  prohibited  during  this  month.  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  ways  of  spending  time,  were 
equally  rejected ; and  what  should  I turn  myself  to 
then,  as  I could  not  leave  “ the  city  of  the  con- 
federation” before  the  end  of  the  next  week?  A 
bright  thought,  such  as  would  make  a young  man 
whistle  the  day  long,  and  an  old  one  rub  his  hands 
with  joy,  suddenly  shot  across  my  mind:  the  Nore 
was  well  stocked  with  speckled  trout  and  lazy 
salmon,  and  rejoicing  in  the  lucky  idea,  I flew  to 
my  room,  deliberating  on  the  best  means  of  mak- 
ing the  “ Faire  Citie”  a seaport,  aud  afterwards 
introducing  a herring  fishery. 

On  the  next  evening,  all  arrangements  were 
completed.  Rods,  flies,  lines,  and  other  neces- 
saries were  in  the  arms  of  my  servant,  whilst  I 
marched  along  the  streets  with  a big  basket  on  my 
shoulders,  a net  in  my  right  hand,  and  a sort  of 
waterproof  hat  on  my  head,  that  would  do  honour 
to  the  oldest  fisherman  in  Connaught.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  the  west,  surrounded  by  his  court 
of  blue  and  crimson  clouds,  which  were  reflected 
in  the  waters  beside  us,  making  them  appear  as  an 
illumined  sheet.  He  seemed  to  me  as  a great 
emperor  taking  a temporary  leave  of  his  dominions 
— standing  on  to  the  borders  of  his  empire,  until 
the  last  of  his  nobles  would  have  arrived;  and  in 


truth,  when  I looked  towards  the  east,  a troop  of 
snowy  brightness  shot  rapidly  across  through  the 
heavens,  hastening  to  bid  the  farewell. 

For  some  time  we  went  on,  wading  throw  the 
long  grass  which  grew  luxuriantly  beside  the 
banks,  casting  our  gilded  baits  into  the  shallows, 
and  meeting  with  little  success.  Yet  the  trout 
leaped  to  the  giddy  flies  around,  whilst  they  cared 
not  for  the  savoury  dish  we  procured  them,  and 
seemed  to  say  that,  far  better  fare  rested  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  the  evening  was  yet 
young,  perhaps  when  the  brightness  would  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  falling  shadows,  they  would  become 
more  tractable.  As  we  moved  onwards,  laughing 
at  our  ill-fortune,  the  last  lines  of  an  old  song 
rushed  upon  our  ears,  and  after  looking  in  vain  for 
the  singer,  we  judged  that  he  should  be  within  the 
hollow  bank.  His  voice,  first  loud  and  sonorous, 
gradually  became  low  and  tremulous,  until  at  length 
we  could  hear  none  but  the  chorus,  which,  wild  and 
melancholy,  went  as  follows — 

Boatman,  boatman,  stay  and  ponder ; — 

Children  sleep  in  that  dark  bed ; 

Raise  thy  oars  and  row  not  yonder. 

Lest  thy  bark  disturb  the  dead. 

The  song  ceased,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  splash 
which  my  servant  made  in  the  water,  by  casting 
in  the  line.  The  rock  of  Mount  Eagle,  rose  up 
opposite  us  to  a great  height  from  the  river,  its 
base  washed  by  the  waters  that  boiled  and  raged 
around  it.  Here  the  Nore  and  the  Deinan  unite, 
the  latter  rushing  down  in  its  shelving  bed,  and 
obstructed  by  the  rock,  is  heard  at  a great  dis- 
tance oft’.  The  continual  force  has  worn  a sort  of 
cavity  far  underneath,  where  dead  and  heavy  waters 
sleep;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  surrounding  fields 
are  flooded,  and  the  swollen  mountain  streams  are 
added  to  those  rivers,  the  roaring  of  Mount  Eagle 
is  truly  beautiful.  The  top  of  the  rock  being  on 
a level  with  the  pasture  lands,  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  small  fir  trees,  interspersed  with  beech, 
some  half  withered,  but  all  very  diminutive,  the 
soil  being  too  scanty  to  admit  of  a large  growth. 
On  either  side  of  the  rock  was  a slanting  wall  of 
stone,  with  considerable  crevices,  where  the  water 
swallow  nestled  and  the  king-fisher  dwelt.  The 
whole  scenery  around  was  of  a dark,  melancholy 
description,  enchanting  to  the  poet,  but  ten-ible  to 
the  philosopher. 

Whilst  I looked  on  and  admired  the  grand 
architect  of  nature — the  sublime  order  with  which 
she  has  joined  rock  and  water,  I heard  some  angry 
words  passing  between  my  servant  and  the  un- 
known. The  same  man  who  had  attracted  our 
attention  by  the  song,  now  disputed  our  fishing, 
near  the  I’ock.  His  long  white  hair  flowing  over 
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his  shoulders — his  small  and  weather-beaten  cap, 
and  coarse  jacket  of  frieze,  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a sailor,  and  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  gi-een  as 
the  watercresses,  made  me  at  first  mistake  him  for 
the  genius  of  the  river.  He  was  old,  very  old,  but 
spoke  with  fire  and  animation,  and  had  the  copious 
flow  of  an  orator.  When  I approached,  he  touched 
his  cap  in  a polite  and  easy  manner,  and  said  he 
hoped  I would  not  fish  about  the  rock. 

“Why,  my  good  man,'’  I asked,  “I  am  informed 
that  none  of  this  river  is  preserved.” 

“ It  is  not  my  fault,  I do  all  in  my  power  to 
preserve  it,  for  I cannot  bear  to  see  the  little 
creatures  disturbed.” 

“And  how  long  are  you  caring  this  spot?’’ 
“Day  and  night — morning  and  evening — for 
the  last  sixty  years.”  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly touching  in  the  calmness  which  shadowed 
his  countenance,  animated  but  a few  moments 
before.  Something  that  made  me  wish  we  had 
not  disturbed  him  in  his  song  or  encroached  upon 
his  territories.  Still  I longed  to  hear  his  story, 
tragical  tale  as  I was  confident  it  should  be. 

“You  live  near  Mount  Eagle,  my  good  fellow?” 
“ Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  I was  born  in  that 
little  cabin  yonder,  in  the  year  1767.” 

“ And  probably  you  remember  many  stories  of 
the  troubled  times,  for  one  of  your  age  must  have 
gleaned  many  tales  from  this  wild  spot.”  He  nodded 
his  head  in  assent  to  my  question.  First,  I was 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  wished  me  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  my  inquiries,  and  was  about  to  take  leave 
of  the  place,  when  I perceived  that  he  was  weep- 
ing ; then  I could  not  resist  the  desire  I had  of  prying 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  scene. 
A small  piece  of  gold  glittered  in  my  fingers,  and 
should  I judge  by  the  gratitude  he  expressed,  he 
was  more  than  poor.  By  degi'ees  he  became  talk- 
ative, throwing  out  some  preliminary  remarks, 
which  I took  for  the  silver  dust  that  would  con- 
duct me  to  the  mine. 

“ Oh,  then,  yer  honour,”  he  continued,  “ would 
be  melted  to  pity  if  you  only  knew  what  that  old 
house  beyond  the  rock  could  tell,  were  it  to  speak. 
Once  I was  happy  and  comfortable  there,  but  for 
many  years  I never  enter  it  except  at  night,  and  then 
with  sorrow.  The  story"is  a sad  and  long  one — 
perhaps  too  long  for  old  Peter  to  trouble  you  with, 
yet  I like  to  unfold  it,  dark  as  it  may  be,  to  one 
who  should  thiidi  it  interesting.” 

“ No,  no,  good  Peter,”  1 replied,  “ I will  pay 
every  attention  to  the  tale,  and  shall  not  think  it 
long  were  it  to  hold  until  morning.”  His  old 
features  brightened  as  he  sat  on  the  bank.  The 
waters  rolled  along  in  noisy  murmurs  as  if  dis- 
j)leased  with  the  strong  voice  he  assumed  in  his 


nairative,  which  was  told  in  nearly  the  following 
words: — 

“In  the  month  of  January,  178 — , a young 
man,  lame,  and  bleeding,  from  the  snow  which 
covered  the  mountains  and  vallies,  approached  our 
door.  His  dress  was  a poor  and  tattered  garment, 
badly  corresponding  with  the  delicate  limbs  which 
they  protected.  No  shoes  were  shielding  his  feet 
from  the  biting  cold,  and  his  fine  brown  hair,  mat- 
ted and  undressed,  partly  shaded  a pair  of  cheeks 
where  paleness  had  already  fixed  her  abode.  He  was 
one  with  whom  fortune  was  once  on  friendly  terms, 
against  whom  adversity  now  warred.  My  father 
and  mother  lived  at  this  time,  and  were  greatly 
terrified  as  he  entered  -within  the  threshold,  but 
their  fears  quickly  changed  to  pity  at  the  abject 
condition  of  the  poor  stranger.  They  addressed 
him  in  the  Irish  tongue,  and  he  waved  his  hand 
as  a sign  that  he  could  not  understand  them.  Next 
they  spoke  in  English,  but  he  betrayed  the  same 
ignorance.  What  was  to  be  done?  He  gave 
expression  to  a few  words  in  an  unknown  language, 
and  depending  on  the  warmth  with  which  he  was 
received,  opened  a small  bag  that  he  earned  on 
his  shoulder,  and  displayed  the  rich  dress  of  a 
French  officer.  My  father,  who  was  bound  heart 
and  hand  in  every  society  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  imm.ediately  recognized  him  for  what  he 
was;  laughed  and  turned  twenty  times  across  the 
floor,  expressing  his  joy  to  be  possessed  of  what 
he  esteemed  a treasure — to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting a gentleman  from  the  law  and  the  gibbet. 

On  the  next  day,  a small  room  was  prepared 
for  him  in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  house.  The 
best  bed  was  newly  packed  with  oaten  chaff  for  his 
accommodation,  and  an  old  oak  table  placed  in  his 
apartment.  Nine  months  passed  by  and  he  still 
continued  to  live  amongst  us — not  indeed  partaking 
of  the  scanty  meal  which  alone  we  could  afford,  but 
supporting  himself  with  all  those  delicacies  com- 
patible with  a man  of  fortune.  He  now  spoke  a 
little  of  the  Irish  language,  informed  us  how  and 
why  he  came  to  this  country — of  the  many  dangers 
he  escaped  in  endeavouring  to  revisit  France,  and 
the  numberless  disguises  to  which  he  had  recourse, 
that  the  civil  authorities  might  not  alight  upon  his 
track.  My  mother  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  the 
stories  which  he  told,  perhaps  asking  him  a thousand 
questions  regarding  Ids  friends  and  his  home,  and 
always  ending  her  queries  by  wiping  her  streaming 
eyes  in  the  clieck  apron  that  was  girded  round  her 
body.  She  loved  him  more  than  her  own  children, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  the  fondest  mother  could  love 
her  offspring ; and  my  father  attended  him  by 
moonlight  along  the  river,  where,  unknown  or  un- 
seen, he  might  breathe  that  quantity  of  pure  air 
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wliicli  would  preserve  his  lungs  from  infection  until 
the  next  evening. 

After  :i  year  of  such  life,  if  life  it  could  be  called, 
he  became  more  bold,  like  the  tender  dove,  he 
looked  around  for  the  enemy,  and  seeing  none  at 
hand,  ventured,  gradually  indeed,  further  from  his 
cell,  until  at  length,  sick  of  being  impri>oned,  he 
purchased  a beautiful  cottage  over  ou  the  hills, 
and  brought  mo  to  dwell  with  him.  Kor  tUd  he 
forget  my  old  father,  no,  besides  the  salary  which 
he  assigned  to  me,  the  old  man  was  daily  attended 
by  a servant  from  the  cottage,  bearing  luxuries 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  for  which 
ho  was  ever  grateful. 

Mr.  Koland,  for  such  Avas  the  name  of  the 
stranger,  soon  got  married.  A young  lady  of 
beauty  and  accomplishments  attracted  his  admira- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  her  Avaut  of  fortune,  he 
made  her  his  spouse.  It  Avas  beautiful  to  Avitness 
the  harmony  that  existed  betAveen  them,  and  the 
pure  and  brilliant  love  Avith  Avhich  they  returned 
mutual  confidence  and  afi'ection.  Happiness,  too, 
often  sought  in  vain  over  vast  and  distant  lauds, 
enthroned  herself  in  this  cottage,  showering  her 
choicest  SAveets  upon  its  inmates — accompanying 
them  Avheresoever  they  Avent,  and  spreading  her 
Avings  of  peace  upon  them.  The  long  summer 
evenings  Avere  spent  upon  the  river,  and  whilst  I 
guided  the  little  bark  along,  she  sung  to  the  music 
of  the  oars,  and  the  ripple  of  the  waters ; else  told 
some  pleasant  tale,  or  descanted  on  the  gilded 
clouds  in  the  Avest,  painting  them  in  glowing  Avords 
that  almost  equalled  their  oavii  livid  tint.  He, 
enraptured  Avith  her  playful  manner,  hung  long  and 
attentively  upon  her  A’oice,  rejoicing  in  the  love 
she  bore  him.  Thus  tAvo  years  passed  away  in 
innocent  pleasure,  Avhen  Providence  blessed  them 
Avith  tAvo  children,  both  pretty,  and  the  joy  of 
their  parents. 

One  evening  in  the  decline  of  Autumn,  Mr. 
Roland  came  hastily  from  the  inner  chamber,  and 
sat  by  the  kitchen  fire.  His  eyes  Avere  cast 
thoughtfully  on  the  burning  embers  ; his  hand 
supporting  his  head  upon  the  chair,  and  his  lips 
occasionally  gave  utterance  to  some  Avords  of  sor- 
roAV.  AVas  he  in  grief?  In  a little  time  he  re- 
turned to  the  parlour,  and  Avhilst  I i-eflected  ou 
Avhat  I saw,  the  tinkle  of  a small  hand-bell  sum- 
moned me  to  his  presence.  AATien  I entered, 
Madame  Roland  Avas  reclining  on  a sofa,  her 
forehead  covered  Avith  a silk  handkerchief,  upon 
which  her  husband  was  sprinkling  some  drops  of 
vinegar. 

“ AVell,  Peter,”  he  asked,  “do  yon  think  this 
evening  too  stormy  for  a cruize  in  the  boat?” 

I hesitated  for  a moment,  hearing  the  Avind’s 


Avhistle  by  the  AvindoAv,  and  the  moaning  of  the 
tall  i)Oi)lars  bcf)re  the  door.  Some  |uesentiment 
of  evil  fate  crossed  my  mind,  but  J Avas  deaf  to  it; 
she  Avas  ill,  and  perhaps  the  river  air  Avould  effect 
a cure. 

“ Oh  no,  sir,”  I replied,  “ the  little  creature,” 
meaning  the  boat,  “ is  quite  uneasy  beside  the 
bank,  because  Ave  have  not  visited  her  for  the 
last  Aveck.” 

Mrs.  Roland  used  many  arguments  to  influence 
her  husband  to  postpone  the  boating  for  this 
evening,  but  he  ansAvered  all  her  reasoning  by 
saying  that  my  opinion  should  be  adopted.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  morning,  it  rained  pretty  heavily, 
and  the  river  was  someAvhat  SAvollen.  IIoAvever, 
this  Avould  not  matter  whilst  Ave  kept  aw'ay  from 
the  rock,  whence  alone  danger  coidd  arise.  The 
little  boat  was  now  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
moving  rather  rapidly — cutting  the  Avaters  like  an 
angry  SAvan  —when  suddenly  the  mountain  toivents 
poured  in,  and  the  waters  rose  above  the  banks.* 
In  a moment,  we  Avere  borne  along  Avith  a speed 
that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  Every  nerve  Avas 
exerted  to  gain  a little  strand,  but  the  oar  fell  into 
the  waters,  the  boat  AA'as  shivered  against  the  rock, 
and  Ave  grappled  Avith  the  flood.  Despair  yielded 
strength  to  my  almost  exhausted  body.  I sought 
the  spot  where  I saAv  her  rise.  I failed.  Again 
she  appeared,  and  I clung  to  a wild  willoAv  with 
one  hand,  Avhilst  I held  her  senseless  body  by 
the  other.  Three  days  she  raved  Avildly  about  the 
Avaters.  AVhen  a glimmering  of  sense  shot  across 
her  mind,  she  looked  around  for  her  husband,  but 
he  AAms  gone  to  the  cold  grave,  and  never  Avould 
she  see  him  more. 

Time  partially  dried  the  current  of  her  tears ; 
and  surely  she  Avept  long.  Every  evening  she 
stood  upon  that  rock,  and  paid  a visit  to  the  spirit 
Avhich  she  still  believed  to  hover  about  the  Avaters. 
Her  Avild  imagination  was  shared  by  her  children, 
AA'ho  greAV  more  lovely  and  intei’esting.  A dark 
shade  of  melancholy  was  blended  Avith  the  rosy 
freshness  of  childhood,  and  shadoAved  those  beam- 
ing smiles  that  should  play  upon  the  cheeks  of 
their  early  age.  Oh ! when  I looked  upon  them, 
I was  almost  maddened  to  despair,  for  I made 
them  orphans.  ** 

The  poor  felloAv  Aviped  his  eyes  with  his  frieze 
jacket,  Avhilst  I assured  him  that  he  could  not  be 
to  blame. 

“ But  this  Avas  not  the  Avorst,”  he  replied,  as  if 
unAvilling  to  be  excused,  “that  mother,  once  so  fond 


* Persons  passing  OA-er  the  Deinan  when  its  channel  was 
almost  dry,  were  frequently  sAA-ept  aAvay  by  the  flood,  before 
they  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
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of  her  children,  now  could  scarcely  endure  their 
presence  for  a moment;  yet,  when  they  withdrew, 
she  would  call  upon  them  by  name,  and,  looking 
steadfastly  on  their  features,  ask,  with  a scream, 
where  was  their  father.  But  this  illness  continued 
but  for  four  years,  and  with  returning  health  came 
a redoubled  affection  for  her  children. 

“ Jane,  who  was  now  six  year's  old,  promised  to 
be  very  handsome.  Her  mother  loved  to  dress  her 
all  in  white,  and  daily  she  bounded  into  nry  cabin 
with  her  brother,  who  was  a year  older.  I loved 
her  to  excess,  and  told  her  all  the  tales  of  wonder 
that  I knew.  These  she  would  listen  to  for  hours,  and 
come  every  day  for  more.  It  was  spring  time:  the 
primrose  lined  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  fields 
were  covered  with  the  cowslip  and  daisy,  and  the 
laughing  showers  descended  to  excite  the  sluggish 
earth.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  shot  brightly 
down  from  their  tenement,  to  cheer  the  poor  pea- 
sant with  bright  hopes. 

“ One  April  day,  I sat  upon  the  rock,  weaving 
the  wild  willow  into  fancy  baskets,  and  amusing 
myself  by  answering  the  puzzling  questions  which 
Jane  occasionally  started.  Sometimes  she  brought 
me  in  her  queries  from  the  sun  to  the  moon — from 
those  clouds  that  pass  in  watery  air,  at  a vast 
distance  above,  to  the  regions  which  they  veil  from 
om’  view.  But  on  this  day  she  was  more  silent 
than  ever,  and  seemed  intent  on  looking  over  the 
rock,  as  if  reflecting  upon  the  depth  of  waters  that 
slept  below.  I was  resolved  upon  distm-biug  her 
reveries,  and  called  her  to  hear  a story. 

“ You  saw.  Miss  Jane,  that  deep  cavity  which 
lies  under  the  rock.” 

“Yes,  Peter,  mamma  frequently  pointed  it  out 
to  me.” 

“ There,  it  is  said,  a great  dragon  guai'ds  an 
entrance  to  an  enchanted  palace,  studded  with 
diamonds,  and  chrystal,  and  emeralds,  and  all 
sorts  of  gold  and  silver  that  gentlemen  and  ladies 
wear.” 

“And  was  papa  a gentleman?” 

“ Oh  yes,  papa  was  a great  gentleman,  and  no 
sooner  entered  below  the  rock  than  he  was  received 
and  welcomed  by  the  great  dragon.  Then  he  was 
created  a lord,  and  can  bring  whomsoever  he 
wishes  to  live  with  him.” 

“ Could  he  bring  me?” 

“ Of  course  he  could,  but  you  must  first  die.” 
“Ha,  ha,  Peter,  you  arc  not  in  earnest.” 

“ Oh,  I heard  the  story  for  a fact,  miss.” 

“ Well,  1 shall  tell  mamma.” 

“ [f  you  do,”  I replied,  “ I will  never  tell  you  a 
tale  again.” 

“ She  withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  rock, 
where  her  brother  was  arranging  a number  of  wild 


flowers  he  had  plucked  to  amu.se  her.  Already 
chaplets  of  primrose  and  daisy  bound  her  hair, 
making  her  more  beautiful  by  contact  with  symbols 
of  purity  and  innocence.  But  she  had  not  her 
heart  in  such  trifles  ; her  mind  wandered  through 
the  mazes  of  the  enchanted  palace,  of  which  she 
gave  a description  to  her  brother.  George  Boland 
was  delighted  to  hear  of  his  papa’s  power  in  the 
golden  kingdom.  He  thought  it  terrible  to  die, 
yet  he  wished  to  know  if  his  sister  feared  death. 

“ If  I went  to  papa,”  she  answered,  “ 1 would 
not  care.” 

“ If  you  jumped  over  the  rock  you  would  die, 
and  probably  see  him.” 

“Would  I?”  she  asked,  raising  her  beautiful 
blue  eyes  in  enquiry  towards  her  brother. 

“ Yes,  but  you  would  not  have  courage  to  leap 
down.” 

“ I think  I should,  for  I leaped  from  the  large 
hay  cock  in  the  meadow,  and  surely  this  is  not 
higher.” 

“ Well,  I dare  you  to  do  it.” 

“ You  dare  me,’’  and  her  little  eyes  shone  with 
brilliancy  as  she  said,  “ Dare  me  again.” 

“ 1 dare  you  again,  and  again.” 

“ In  a moment  her  bonnet  was  unstrung  and  cast 
upon  the  rock;  her  brown  curls  were  cast  to  the 
breeze,  and  a loud  splash  in  the  waters  below 
made  me  look  up  with  terror,  when,  oh  heavens! 

I found  she  had  precipitated  herself  from  the  preci- 
pice. Breathless,  I ran  round  the  rock  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  Another  fall  ! her  brother  had 
followed  her  from  the  giddy  height,  grieved  at 
tempting  to  what  he  could  not  believe  she  would 
do,  and  I bore  two  bodies  to  the  strand,  from 
which  the  spirit  of  life  had  already  fled.” 

Here  the  poor  old  man  sobbed  long  and  loudly, 
rocking  his  body  backwards  and  forwards,  saying 
he  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a fond  master 
and  his  children,  and  the  distraction  of  a mother. 

“ Does  she  live,  my  man?”  I inquired,  when  he 
grew  silent  again. 

“ Yes,  but  not  in  yonder  old  walls,  which  now 
totter  in  ruius— she  lives  and  in  a madhouse.” 

“ And  the  place  which  you  guard  from  the 
fishermen  ?” 

“ Is  called  Leim  in  Leanb ; or  the  Child’s  Leap.” 

Though  six  years  and  more  have  elapsed  since 
he  told  me  that  story,  whenever  I allow  my  mind 
to  wander  by  the  Nore,  and  recall  the  pleasant 
days  I spent  in  the  south,  the  fate  of  the  poor 
Frenchman  will  steal  upon  my  memory,  damping 
every  thought  of  Joy — embittering  everything  with 
sorrow.  II.  0. 


I’niited  by  J.  M.  O’Toolf.,  13,  Ilawkins’-street,  Dublin. 
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CHArTER  I. 

A NEW  ARRIVAL. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Ballymavoiirneeii,  em- 
bedded as  it  is  among  the  picturesque  hills  of 
southern  Munster,  although  a good  deal  out  of 
the  general  route  of  travellers,  is  not  altogether 
unknown  to  artists,  tourists,  and  others,  to  whom 
pleasure  rather  than  business  supplies  a motive 
for  a journey.  Seen  from  the  crest  of  the  hill 
that  overlooks  it,  there  is  an  air  of  quiet  repose 
and  of  unexpected  beauty  and  fertility  about  it, 
that  makes  it  still  more  captivating  to  those  who 
look  upon  it  for  the  first  time.  A brilliant  little 
stream  uncoils  its  folds,  like  those  of  a gliding 
serpent,  through  its  entire  length,  and  this  again 
is  supplied  from  the  waters  of  a charming  lake  at 
its  upper  end,  wdiich  is  fed  by  innumerable  crystal 
looking  rills,  leaping  and  bubbling  from  the  violet 
coloured  hills  above  it.  The  stream  is  spanned 
by  a bridge  of  a single  arch,  neatly  turned  and 
fi-onted  with  granite,  and  on  the  right  bank  there 
runs  the  single  street  of  a pretty  village — indeed, 
it  might  be  almost  called  a town — which,  what- 
ever people  may  say  of  Irish  towns  in  general, 
wears  an  air  of  smartness  and  regularity  which 
gives  you  an  opinion  that  those  who  dwell  in  it 
deserve  equal  credit  for  their  cleanly  habits  and 
their  excellent  taste  in  the  choice  of  a location. 
At  one  end  of  this  village  (which  takes  its  name 
from  the  valley,  and  is  called  Ballymavourneen 
also)  rises  the  modest  spire  of  a small  Protestant 
church;  at  the  other  is  seen  the  equally  modest 
belfry  of  a Roman  Catholic  chapel;  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  are  the  plethoric  bow  windows  of  the 
inn,  flanked  by  the  flat  ones  of  the  dispensary — 
a two-storied  house,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  which 
lives  the  physician,  who  is  always  a general  prac- 
titioner, and  compounds  his  own  medicine.  The 
baker,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  and,  of  course,  the 
tailor  and  haberdasher,  are  each  appropriately  re- 
presented; and  the  minnows  of  commerce — those 


who  traffic  in  “ miscellanies,”  from  the  strong 
huxter,  whose  shelves  are  redolent  of  lusty  hams 
and  well-bronzed  flitches,  down  to  the  humble 
retailer  of  sugarstick,  snuff,  bird-seed,  quills,  and 
tobacco,  have  each  and  all  their  holdings,  every 
one  of  which  seems  perched  on  the  right  spot  and 
just  fitted  for  the  business  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
All  along  the  broad  valley,  and  here  and  there, 
too,  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  pretty  villas,  of  more 
or  less  pretension,  mingle  their  parti-coloured 
masses  of  brick  and  mortar  with  the  rich  green  of 
the  vale  or  the  deep  violet  of  the  heather,  and 
give  a life-like  and  artistic  finish  to  the  whole. 
Taken  altogether,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
scene  of  greater  natural  beauty,  and  although  its 
inhabitants  might  occasionally  disagree  among 
themselves,  yet  there  was  not  one  among  them 
who  would  not  have  died  rather  than  admitted 
that  their  beautiful  valley  had  its  superior  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth. 

AVe  are  now  speaking  of  this  privileged  spot  in 
the  present  tense;  but  such  as  it  now  is — so  calm, 
so  green,  so  gem  like — it  also  was  at  an  earlier 
period  and  on  the  particular  evening  when  a post 
chaise,  containing  two  occupants,  a lady  and  a 
child,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Shamrock  Inn,  to 
put  the  landlord  and  his  moderate  establishment 
on  the  qiii  vive  of  expectation  and  hope.  Mr. 
Terence  O’Keefe,  the  proprietor,  was  the  first  to 
appear  at  the  coach  door  and  inquire  the  will  of 
the  new  arrival.  This  he  did  in  a sort  of  tesse- 
lated  phraseology,  not  unfrequent  in  Ireland,  and 
for  which  he  Avas  somcAvhat  remarkable.  He  had 
been  in  his  day  an  upper  servant  (and  a very  re- 
spectable and  prudent  one  too)  in  families  of 
consideration,  and  as  he  had  occasionally  lived  a 
good  deal  in  England,  during  his  service,  he  had 
managed — not  to  change  his  natural  accent  or 
style  of  expression,  for  that  was  beyond  him — 
but  to  enliven  his  pronunciation  with  a certain 
polite  tone  and  finish,  Avhich,  Avhile  it  pleased  him- 
self, invariably  amused  others.  The  higher  the 
rank  of  the  person  addressed  by  him  the  more 
apparent  and  decided  did  this  peculiarity  become, 
and  now,  as  he  saw  by  a glance  of  his  practised 
eye  that  the  tenant  of  the  vehicle  and  his  probable 
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customer,  was  evidently  a person  of  distinction, 
he  threw  a double  portion  of  respect  into  his 
manner,  and  more  than  a double  ])ortion  of  care 
into  his  utterance.  lie  waited,  like  a well-bred 
landlord,  to  be  addressed  before  he  spoke,  how- 
ever— merely  opening  the  door  and  signifying  his 
presence  and  vocation  by  a bow. 

“ I can  have  rooms  in  your  house,  I presume?” 
commenced  the  lady,  in  a remarkably  sweet  but 
somewhat  languid  tone. 

“ I think  so,  medam.  What  rooms  might  you 
be  pleesed  to  requoire?” 

“ Drawing  room — I should  wish  it  retired,  if 
possible  ; and  one — two  bed  chamber-s,  in  fact ; 
one  for  this  young  gentleman,  the  other  for  my- 
self.” 

“ Shall  I not  sleep  in  your  room,  mamma?” 
demanded  the  child,  a remarkably  handsome, 
tlark-eyed  boy,  of,  probably,  eight  or  nine  years. 

“ You  will  do  what  you  are  desired — what  I 
wish,”  was  the  answer.  “ Can  I be  accommo- 
dated, sir?” 

“ Hy  all  manner  of  meens,  medam,”  replied  the 
landlord.  “ We  ar’nt  given  to  boast  in  the  valley, 
ma’am,  but  I will  vinture  to  remark,  that  a lady 
couldn’t  easily  shoot  herself  better  than  it  is  in  my 
power  to  accom ■” 

“ Very  well ; have  the  goodness  to  order  some 
of  your  people  to  see  to  my  thiugs.  I will  follow 
you  presently.” 

Turning  to  her  child,  when  the  host  had  disap- 
peared, the  lady  addressed  a few  earnest  words  to 
the  eager,  spirited  looking  boy,  which  caused  him 
to  become  suddenly  serious,  and  then  desiring  him 
to  precede  her,  she  descended,  and,  without  look- 
ing to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  entered  the  inn. 

She  was  a woman  of  great,  but  rather  peculiar 
beauty ; a beauty  oftener  seen  in  southern  climes 
than  in  ours.  Her  age  could  not  be  much  over 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  although  a certain  serious- 
ness of  aspect  and  decision  of  tone — coupled  with 
the  dark  hue  of  her  skin,  the  commanding  glance 
of  a remarkably  full  black  eye,  the  marble  rigidity 
of  the  beautifully  formed  lips — and,  perhaps,  that 
indescribable  hue  of  premature  age,  which  habi- 
tual care  or  constitutional  delicacy  impart  even  to 
the  young,  all  gave  a graver  ami  more  matronly 
appearance  to  her  features  and  person  than  of 
right  belonged  to  the  age  we  have  indicated. 

Such  as  she  was,  however,  she  did  not  seem  to 
exact  or  to  wish  for  anything  more  than  a very 
ordinary  attention  from  the  people  amongst  whom 
.she  now  found  herself.  She  ((uietly  took  posses- 
sion of  her  rooms  when  they  were  announced  to 
be  in  re.adiness — left  the  disposition  of  her  meals 
altogether  to  the  care  and  providimce  of  the  |)ro- 


prietor — evinced  no  sort  of  curiosity  about  any- 
thing connected  with  the  neighbourhood  or  its 
inhabitants — but  occujiied  herself  altogether  either 
in  the  peru.sal  of  books,  with  which  she  came 
provided,  or  in  the  general  superintendance  of  the 
child,  who  was  never  permitted  to  leave  the  room 
in  which  she  sat,  and  whose  preparations  for  rest 
and  rising  she  assisted  at  herself.  She  did  not 
complain  of  ill  health,  although  she  became  daily 
thinner  and  sadder,  and  her  appetite — the  inn- 
keeper’s test  of  the  corpus  sanurn — was  “ a mere 
now-intity,”  to  use  Terence’s  own  phrase ; and 
once,  when  he  ventured  of  a morning  to  hope  that 
“ she  was  better” — a sort  of  fishing  question  to 
bring  on  a little  conversation,  her  reply  was — 
“ Better ! I am  quite  well,”  somewhat  sternly 
uttered  ; and  so  the  matter  ended,  for  the  inquisi- 
tive landlord,  awed  by  her  manner,  hazarded  no 
more. 

After  a week’s  residence,  spent  at  the  Ballyma- 
vourueen  Shamrock,  in  the  same  secluded  and 
unostentatious  style,  she  somewhat  startled  the 
household,  by  coming  down  stairs  one  morning,  or 
rather  noon,  clad  in  her  walking  costume,  and 
holding  her  boy  by  the  hand.  But  still  she  asked 
no  questions  and  required  no  information.  Her 
account  had  been  demanded  and  paid  not  an  hour 
before ; and  although  Mrs.  O’Keefe,  a very  comely 
person,  curtsied  and  smiled,  and  Terence  himself 
paraded  his  stateliest  bow,  as  he  held  open  the 
door,  the  lady  passed  out  in  perfect  silence,  after 
a quiet  inclination  of  her  head,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  turning  to  the  right,  walked  up  the 
street,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  notice  which 
her  sombre,  but  fashionably  made  garments  and 
graceful  person,  attracted.  After  a couple  of 
hours  she  again  made  her  appearance — again 
entered  the  inn — and  once  more  retired  to  her 
apartments,  as  silent  and  as  serious  as  ever.  The 
next  day  she  resumed  her  exercise  in  a similar 
fashion,  and  thus  it  continued  for  four  or  five  days 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  period  she  suddenly 
sninmoned  the  inn-keeper  to  her  presence,  and 
inquired  of  him  whether  he  knew  a man  named 
O’Rorke.  The  host’s  finger  was  to  his  lij)  in  a 
moment,  and  his  brow  seemed  charged  with  cogi- 
tation for  the  space  of  a minute. 

“ O’Rorko!”  he  at  length  slowly  said.  “Why 
then  it  is  curious,  medam  ; but  although  I know 
tlie  iicem,  I disremember  the  person  it  belongs  to 
mtirely.” 

“ He  tells  me  he  is  a gardener — a small  elderly 
person — a sort  of  care-taker  of  a cottage  called 
Lake  View,  at  the  upper  end  of  your  valley.  He 
said  that  you  know  liim,  and  referred  me  to  you 
for  a character.” 
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“To  nic,  did  he?  Stoj)  a moineiit ; 1 big 

pawdon  for  asking  it,  niedam,  but — oh!  pooh! 
what  ail  omadiiawn  I am!”  he  continued,  suddenly 
enlightened  on  the  subject.  “ Sure  its  Rodger — 
crusty  Rodger  O’Rorkc  you  must  be  asking  after! 
A weeshy  creeture  with  thin  legs  and  a sharp 
voice  that  snaps  like  a nutcracker!  It  must  be 
the  seem.  Sc’tauly,  medam,  I know  crusty  Rodger 
remarkable  well.” 

“ Is  he  honest?” 

“ As  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  he  is  ! A"ou 
might  leeve  bags  o’  goold  under  Rodger,  and  not 
a touch  he’d  touch  as  much  as  a hair  of  their 
heads  or  a fiirthing  of  their  cow-tints.  Every  one 
knows  Rodger.  I’d  go  from  this  to  Cork  to  give 
him  a character,  so  I would.” 

“ And  his  wife  ?” 

“ .Just  the  ditto  of  himself — barring  the  tiniper 
I meen.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you  exactly.  She  seems 
a proper,  cleanly  person.” 

“ There’s  no  beetiug  her,  medam.  She’s  all 
that ; and  if  you  once  teested  the  butter  she  turns 
out,  its  my  sinsare  belief  you’d  have  a perfect 
abomination  of  other.  She’s  the  world’s  wonder 
of  a tidy  body.  We’re  quite  proud  of  her  in  the 
valley.  I’ll  assure  you.” 

“ Thank  you.  Be  good  enough  to  send  me 
your  account.  I shall  be  leaving  you  to-morrow.” 

“ I’m  sinsarely  sorry  for  it,  medam.  I only 
hope  we  hatl’nt  the  great  misfortune  to  displeese 
you  ?”  said  Terence,  deprecatingly. 

“ By  no  means.” 

“If  I might  make  bold — I hope  you’re  not 
leeving  the  valley  intirely,  medam  ?”  he  continued, 
in  an  insinuating  tone. 

“ Not  at  present.  I shall  trouble  you  about  it 
in  the  morning,  perhaps.  Let  me  not  detain  you 
any  longer.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  infor- 
mation.” 

With  her  usual  melancholy  nonchalance,  she 
dismissed  the  mystified  Terence,  who,  after  a con- 
sultation with  his  wife,  walked  out  in  the  evening 
to  the  place  called  Lake  View,  and  found  that  his 
lodger  had  concluded  a bargain  for  it,  as  it  was 
furnished,  for  a full  year. 

CHAPTER  If. 

MRS.  MAITLAND  AND  HER  HOUSEHOLD. 

In  due  time,  Mrs.  Maitland — for  by  that  name  the 
lady  announced  herself — removed  from  the  Sham- 
rock Inn  to  her  cottage  ornee,  and  commenced 
housekeeping.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  her 
arrangements,  or  more  pi'imitive  than  her  life. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  her  seclusion,  she 


kept  it  to  herself  ; and  if  mystery  hung  about  her 
like  a cloud,  it  seemed  for  ever  destined  to  remain 
unbroken.  She  sought  no  friendships,  she  re- 
quired no  sympathy,  she  returned  no  visits,  she 
shunned  all  strangers.  She  did  not  go  even  to 
church  or  chapel — and  this  caused  a sensation 
throughout  the  valley — but  confined  herself  strictly 
to  the  boundaries  of  her  own  domain,  limited  as 
it  was,  and  evinced  in  no  possible  way  even  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  any  thing  or  person  dwelling 
beyond  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that,  to  a person  of  retired  habits  or  reflective 
temperament,  this  isolation  did  not  include  as 
great  a sacrifice  as  might  be  expected.  Her  cot- 
tage stood  on  a sort  of  terrace  or  table  land,  about 
half  way  up  the  mountain,  and  commanded  a 
charming  view  of  the  choicest  scenery  of  the 
valley.  The  lake  lay,  in  a maimer,  beneath  her 
very -window — cool,  clear,  and  placid;  the  undu- 
lations of  the  creeping  river  wound  qlong  under 
her  eye,  as  she  strolled  through  her  small  demesne, 
until  it  entered  the  arch  of  the  pretty  bridge ; and 
even  the  long  straight  street  of  the  town  itself, 
with  the  road  that  led  to  it,  occasionally  enlivened 
with  saunterers  or  wayfarers,  was  completely 
under  her  surveillance,  whenever  she  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  her  position  to  exercise  it. 

Whether  she  did  so,  however,  was  merely  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  the  outer  world.  She 
made  no  sign  herself,  and  it  so  happened  that  she 
had  by  chance  alighted  on  a pair  of  attendants 
who  wei’e  singularly  well  fitted,  not  only  to  con- 
form to  her  peculiar  humour,  but  to  preserve  un- 
broken that  chain  of  mystification  which  either  a 
morbid  temperament,  or  many  sorrows,  had  woven 
around  her. 

Crusty  Rodger  O’Rorke,  as  he  was  called,  was 
a man  made  up  of  paradox — literally,  a walking 
heap  of  anomalies.  Had  he  been  born  a lord,  he 
would  have  immortalised  himself  by  his  eccentri- 
cities, and  become  the  perennial  source  of  profit  to 
paragraph  writers,  and  a sure  card  for  the  pub- 
lisher of  “ extraordinary  biographies.”  There  is 
no  knowing  to  what  extent  education  and  oppor- 
tunity might  have  assisted  in  developing  his  cross- 
grained  capabilities;  but  as  it  was,  he  was  still  a 
remarkable  man  in  his  contracted  sphere,  and  had 
earned  for  himself  a reputation  for  “ oddity,” 
which,  although  he  winced  under  and  complained 
of  eternally,  was  countenanced  by  a general  course 
of  proceeding  on  his  part,  which  fully  accounted 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  title.  In  fact,  he  seldom 
did  or  said  anything  like  any  body  else;  and  even 
when  he  did,  it  was  usually  more  by  accident  than 
design.  Opposition  was  to  him  the  most  agreeable 
of  stimulants,  and  so  far  from  agreement  with  his 
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opinions  being  either  safe  or  salutary — it  was 
generally  directly  the  reverse,  llis  heart  might 
be  always  in  the  right  place,  but  his  temper  ren- 
dered it  an  organ  so  unruly  that  those  who  lived 
or  dealt  with  liim  would  have  compounded  for  a 
modification  of  the  ingredients,  and  accepted  a 
little  hypocritical  forbearance  in  lieu  of  the  ever- 
recurring,  always  existing  acerbity  which  flowed 
from  his  tongue,  if  it  did  not  rankle  in  his  breast. 
Honest,  faithful,  and  trust-worthy  he  was  in  a 
remarkable  degree;  those  whom  he  engaged  to 
befriend  or  to  serve,  he  did  so  with  a fidelity  which 
knew  no  pause,  and  allowed  of  no  obstacle;  but 
then,  his  friendship  or  service  must  be  performed 
in  his  own  way,  and  to  refuse,  or  to  accept,  was 
sometimes  attended  with  the  same  disposition  to 
cavil — to  grumble — to  make  mountains  out  of 
molehills — and  to  quarrel  with  every  one  and  every 
thing  except  what  or  whom  came  especially  re- 
commended by  himself — and,  indeed,  even  with 
them,  too,  in  the  long  run. 

The  wife  of  this  extraordinary  person  was  his 
antipodes — we  were  going  to  say  in  everything — 
but  the  exception  was  in  the  better  part  of  his 
nature.  She  was  just  as  honest,  ,as  faithful,  as 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  she  served 
or  befriended,  as  crusty  liodger  himself  could  be; 
but  she  was  balm  and  honey  where  he  was  gall 
and  vinegar,  and  part  of  her  mission  upon  earth 
seemed  to  be,  to  walk  in  his  tracks  in  order  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  so  liberally  marked  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  she  loved  her  crusty 
j)artner  with  all  her  simple  heart ; and  so  high  an 
opinion  had  she  of  his  natural  sagacity  and  general 
capabilities,  that  whenever  she  admitted  anything 
to  be  done  “ as  well  as  Rodger  himself  could  do 
it,”  it  was  equivalent  to  a declaration  that  any 
thing  superior  was  all  but  impossible. 

To  this  couple  it  was  that  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Maitland’s  small  household  was  committed,  and 
for  various  reasons  it  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands.  Under  the  superinteudance  of  the 
accomplished  Rodger  her  garden  bloomed  and  her 
cow  flourished — beehives,  of  which  she  knew  no- 
thing, poured  forth  their  golden  treasures  for  her 
breakfast  table — and  hens,  of  which  she  had  heard 
but  the  cackle,  daily  laid  their  cream-tipped  eggs 
for  her  particular  pleasure.  The  earliest  flowers 
of  the  season  filled  her  vases — the  richest  per- 
fumed melons  in  the  district  formed  her  dessert — 
trout  and  perch  that  might  have  tempted  a Trap- 
pist,  found  the  way  from  the  lake  to  her  table — 
and  a young  grouse,  or  a juicy  leveret,  often  left  the 
mountain  unawares  in  order  to  temjjt  the  appetite 
which  still  remained  pretty  much  “the  ;m7i-intity” 
that  Terence  O'Keefe  originally  declared  it  to  be. 


Rodger,  like  all  persons  of  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, was  ))rone  “ to  take  fancies,”  and  as  his 
present  melancholy,  silent,  and  nnobservant  mis- 
tress happened  to  be  one  of  them,  she  was,  unknown 
to  herself,  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  a sympathy 
which  she  had  earned  without  effort,  and  kept — 
but  perhaps  our  report  of  the  following  short  dia- 
logue between  Rodger  and  his  wife  may  give  the 
reader  “a  key”  to  the  general  position  of  the 
parties  which  a more  laboured  attempt  might  fail 
to  accomplish. 

“What  the  mischief  are  you  bringing  down 
now,  woman  alive,  under  that  coverdish?”  de- 
manded Rodger,  as  Norah  carried  down  the  dinner 
tray  one  afternoon.  “Aye,  its  just  as  I thought,” 
he  went  on,  after  raising  the  lid  and  looking  at 
the  contents.  “ Not  as  much  as  a fin  of  that  dar- 
ling trout  meddled  with  by  man  or  mortial — not  a 
taste — devil  a bit!  I’m  sure,  I’m  obleeged  to  the 
mistress — and  you  may  just  step  back  to  the  par- 
lour and  tell  her  if  she  wants  fish  another  day,  she 
may  ketch  it  herself.” 

“ Ah!  Rodger,  dear,  she  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed,  for  not  eating  it,”  replied  Norah, 
plaintively. 

“ Is  she,  faith?  Pitied,  for  what,  I’d  be  glad  to 
know?  Is  it  for  turning  up  her  nose  at  a good 
dinner?  Divil  a taste  she’ll  taste  them  straw- 
berries next,  I suppose,  and  she’s  to  be  pitied  for 
that  too,  I dare  say?  Who  or  what  is  she  that 
she  should  refuse  Gillaroo  ti’out,  and  mud-fat 
strawberries.  I’d  like  to  know?  Answer  me  that, 
Norah  O’Rorke?” 

“ I will,  dear,”  replied  Norah,  submissively. 
“ She’s  an  unhappy  ’ooman,  and  God  be  between 
us  and  misfortune,  Rodger,  sure,  I heard  yourself 
say  that  when  the  heart  is  loaded  the  stomach  is 
full.” 

“You  never  heard  me  say  such  words  in  all  my 
days — never!”  said  her  husband  decidedly. 

“I  did  indeed.  And  it’s  true,  at  all  events.” 

“ Much  you  know  about  it,”  answered  Rodger, 
with  a curl  of  his  lip.  “ You  that  ’ud  eat  a horse 
behind  the  saddle,  if  the  best  friend  you  ever  had 
in  the  world  was  lying  stretched  before  you.  Sure, 
if  she’s  unhappy  why  does’nt  she  say  so,  and  get 
rid  of  it,  and  not  be  putting  one  to  the  pin  of  their 
collar  to  be  purviding  her  with  full  and  plenty, 
only  to  be  looked  at  like  that  beautiful  trout  there? 
I’m  getting  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  her,  so  I 
am;  and  only  1 would’nt  do  it,  for  the  sake  of 
that  boy  of  her’s.  I’d  quit  the  place  to-morrow.’’ 

“ Aye,  indeed.  Master  Henry  is  a jewel.  You’re 
right  in  that,  Rodger,”  said  Norah. 

“Am  I?”  growled  Rodger.  “Whoever  heard 
me  say  he  was  a jewel,  or  anything  half  so  non- 
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seusical?  He’s  a ^just  wliatGod  made  him,  lie 

is;  and  if  he’s  left  to  rne,  as  ho  ought  to  be,  there’s 
no  knowing  what  good  may  come  of  him.  Hut 
that  mother  of  his  is  enongli  to  spile  ten  times  a 
finer  chap  tliau  over  he  was.” 

“ A\diy,  tlien,  it's  not  unlikely  you’re  right 
enough,”  said  Norah,  musingly.  “ Do  you  know 
there  does  be  times  when  1 think  she — she  does’nt 
much  overcare  for  him.” 

“ Overcare  for  him!  And  why  should  she  over- 
care for  him  ? Do  you  think  every  body’s  as  big 
a fool  as  yourself?” 

“ Why,  I am  a fool  about  him,  for  he’s  a lovely 
fine  boy,  and  well  deserves  it,  Kodger.” 

“ Divil  a bigger  urchin  from  this  to  Banaher,” 
said  Kodger,  more  solito.  “ But  no  matter  for 
that;  why  should  you  say  his  own  mother  isn’t 
fond  of  him?” 

“ Maybe  I’m  wrong,  dear — sometimes  I think  1 
am,”  replied  the  placid  wife. 

“And  why  do  you  caluminate  the  woman,  then?” 
“ Because — at  times — only  at  times  it  is — she’ll 
push  him  away  from  her,  and  speak  short  and 
sharp  to  him  in  a bitter  tone  as  if — as  if  she  hated 
him;  but  for  that  again,  you’d  think  she  doats  on 
the  ground  he  stands  on.  Besides,  she  teaches 
him  his  lessons  to  a mariclc,  and  has  him  ever  and 
always,  for  hours  together,  at  his  books,  the 
darling.” 

“ Much  you  know  about  books  or  maricles 
either  1”  was  the  reply.  “But  if  I thought  she 
did’nt  treat  that  boy  right — if  you  tell  me  that 
she  attimpts  to  hate  him — I’ll  go  up  this  living 
minute  and ” 

“ No,  no,  Rodger,  honey — don’t  take  me  up  so 
hastily,”  said  the  terrified  Norah,  who  well  knew 
that  he  would  do  what  he  said  irrespective  of  con- 
sequences. “ I only  meant  to  say  that — sometimes, 
when  she’s  sick  or  sorrowful,  the  creature — she 
does’nt  mind  his  little  winning  ways  as  much  as 
at  other  times — that’s  all.” 

“ Is  it?  A pretty  kittle  of  fish  you  made  of  it,” 
said  Rodger.  “ But  I’ll  have  an  eye  to  the  child 
myself,  so  I will,  and  if  / don’t  ill-treat  him,  by 
my  sowkins,  I’ll  take  right  good  care  no  one  else 
shall.” 

“ But  have  a care,  Rodger,  dear — you’re  not 
his  mother,”  ejaculated  the  frightened  wife,  hastily. 

“ Amn’t  I?  What ‘'a  witch  you  arc.” 

“ I meant  to  say,  his  father,’’  corrected  Norah. 

“ I know  I’m  not — and  who  is?”  demanded 
Rodger. 

“ AVhy  then — it’s  hard  to  say.  Sometimes  I 
think  that — that  maybe  the  creature  is — ” she 
paused. 

“ Is  what  ?” 


“ A child  of  shame,  poor  dear.” 

“ Ketch  one  woman  giving  a good  word  to  an- 
other, or  putting  even  the  weeniest  grain  of  chaiity 
into  any  moss  she  makes  up  concerning  her — that 
would  be  a maricle,”  said  Rodger,  looking  daggers, 
though  ho  used  none.  “ I tell  you  -what,  Norah 
O’Rorke,”  he  went  on  still  more  bitterly,  “ you 
have  a bad  heart  and  a dirty  imagination,  and  1 
always  said  so.” 

“ It’s  not  my  own  opinion  I’m  ^ giving  you,” 
whimpered  Norah,  frightened  at  his  fierce  looks 
and  biting  words. 

“ So  much  the  worse,  for  that  proves  you  to  be 
ready  to  retail  the  rascality  you  hav’ut  even  the 
ability  to  consave.  I’m  tee-totally  ashamed  of 
you ! And  who  was  it  put  such  a filthy  commis- 
sion into  your  head  ?” 

“ I heard  it  whispered  about  when  I went  down 
to  the  town,”  replied  the  crest-fallen  Norah.  “ Sure, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Keefe  does  be  always  asking  me 
questions  about  what  the  mistress  is  doing,  and 
who  she  is,  and  if  she  is  a real  widow,  or  her  hus- 
band dead — and  things  of  that  sort.” 

“ And  you  make  answer,  and  tell  everything 
you  see  or  hear — and  many  things  you  don’t 
see  or  hear  at  all,  I suppose?”  asked  Rodger, 
indignantly. 

“ Indeed,  and  indeed,  I do  no  such  things,” 
replied  Norah,  readily.  “ It’s  not  my  business  to 
speak  of  iny  mistress’s  affairs;  and  short  a time 
as  I know  her,  I love  her  too  well — to  say  nothing 
of  Master  Henry — to  go  gossiping  and  tattling 
about  what  doesn’t  consarn  the  people  that  asks 
me.  They  get  just  as  little  out  of  me  as  if  it  was 
yourself  that  was  in  it.  Only,  to  be  sure,  their 
talk  sets  myself  a thinking — without  any  harm 
in  it.” 

“But  there  Is  harm  in  it,”  said  Rodger,  dog- 
matically. “ There’s  harm  in  anything  that  hurts 
your  neighbour  and  caluminates  the  innocent.  If 
you  think  at  all  on  the  matter,  can’t  you  think 
like  a Christian — can’t  yon  as  well  suppose  some- 
think  better,  at  any  rate,  than  that  the  mistress 
you  sarve,  and  say  you  love,  is  a — a wdiat  I won’t 
mention,  and  her  child  a — the  never  take  me  if  I’d 
dirty  my  mouth  "with  the  word,  consarning  one  of 
the  finest  children  that  man  or  mortal  ever  laid 
their  eyes  upon.  I only  wish  any  one  would  talk 
to  me  in  that  way.  But  they  know  better — it’s 
not  next  week  they’d  hear  the  last  of  it,  in  troth 
it  isn’t,  and  well  they  know  it,  so  they  do — con- 
fusion to  them  ! Here,  bring  up  them  strawberries, 
and  tell  Master  Henry — but  I’ll  do  it  all  myself,  for 
you’re  not  worthy  to  look  in  the  face  of  a decent 
woman  after  misbclying  her  and  her  innocent 
babby.  Faugh  upon  you,  Norah  O’Rorke  I” 
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In  a paroxysm  of  passion  lie  seized  the  dish  of 
strawberries  and  hurried  off,  leaving  poor  Norah 
weeping  over  the  unexpected  issue  of  her  hap- 
hazard conjecture. 

From  all  this  our  readers  will  gather  that 
the  peculiar  position  and  retiring  manners  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Maitland  had  been  attended  with  a 
not  unusual  conseqneuce,  and  had  set  village  ru- 
mour afloat  concerning  her;  also,  that  in  crusty 
Rodger  O’Rorke  she  and  her  son  had  a staunch 
adherent,  whose  prowess  was  universally  known, 
and  whose  spirit  was  indomitable. 

CTLArTEll  III. 

CRUSTY  RODGEi;. 

IIavixg  once  deliberately  adopted  her  plans  and 
chosen  her  mode  of  life,  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs. 
Maitland  grew  more  and  more  enamoured  of  the 
solitude  which  she  had  courted.  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  mournful  in  beholding  one  so 
young,  so  lovely,  and  so  accomplished,  thus  de- 
voting herself  to  a retirement  so  monotonous  and 
unbroken ; for  so  utterly  distasteful  did  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  society  appear,  that  even  the  gate 
of  her  little  lawn  was  kept  jealously  locked,  and 
if  she  chanced  to  encounter  a stranger  in  the  soli- 
tary evening  walk  by  the  shore  of  the  quiet  lake, 
in  which  she  sometimes  indulged,  .she  either  di- 
verged from  her  path,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  or, 
if  that  were  impossible,  she  drew  around  her  fea- 
tures into  closer  folds  the  thick  veil  which  usually 
enveloped  them — and  thus  repressed  admiration 
and  elisappointcd  curiosity  at  the  same  time.  Even 
in  her  own  home  she  had  but  little  intercourse, 
and  suffered  but  little  intrusion  from  those  around 
her — if  we  except  her  boy,  to  whom  a considerable 
])ortion  of  her  time  was  devoted.  But  her  female 
attendant,  to  whose  honest  woman’s  heart  her 
deep  melancholy  and  quiet  manners  endeared  her 
daily  more  and  more,  could  never  tempt  her  into  any 
thing  like  prolonged  conversation,  or  induce  her  to 
listen,  Avith  an  observant  ear,  to  the  scraps  of  news 
or  more  wholesale  masses  of  gossip,  which  a visit 
to  the  village  was  sui’c  to  load  her  with.  She 
heard  her  indeed,  Avith  a patient  ear,  for  a feAV 
minutes,  and  then  dismissed  her  Avith  a random 
observation  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  Avhich 
proved  that  her  mind  had  been  a Avanderer,  al- 
though her  ear  Avas  open.  As  to  Rodger,  his  ucav 
mistre.ss  Avas  at  once  the  plague  and  ])leasure  of 
his  life.  She  kcj)t  him  in  a delicious  state  of  irri- 
tation, sometimes  by  her  inattention,  sometimes 
by  her  dissent,  and  cpiite  as  often  by  her  negligent 
assent  to  his  most  important  proiwsitions.  In  his 
way,  and  for  his  opi)ortunities,  he  Avas  really  clever 


and  practical,  and  thought  himself  still  more  so; 
but  clever  as  he  Avas,  his  mistress’  eye  sometimes 
detected  a flaw  Avhere  he  only  observed  a beauty, 
and  she  now  and  then  stopped  him  in  his  self-com- 
mendation by  a brief  phrase  or  a random  comment, 
Avhich  argued  a much  higher  range  of  information 
than  his  oavu,  and  annoyed  him  in  a double  sense, 
both  by  its  general  truth  and  its  extreme  brevity. 
She  had  opinions  of  her  own,  but  she  could  never 
be  got  to  base  an  argument  on  them.  If  he 
insisted  upon  an  opinion,  she  gave  it — if  he  de- 
murred to  her  conclusions,  she  fled.  It  Avas  im- 
possible to  quarrel  Avith  one  so  tolerant  and  trusting 
— Avho  took  his  honesty  for  granted  and  seemed 
grateful  for  his  attention  to  his  duty;  but  it  Avas 
equally  impossible  to  liA’e  under  a government  so 
disposed  to  neutrality,  and  upon  which  opposition 
and  eloquence  Avere  alike  Avasted.  Still,  hoAvever, 
his  position,  on  the  Avhole,  Avas  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  or  an  unwelcome  one.  True  as  steel 
to  those  Avhom  he  liked  or  thought  he  AA'as  bound 
to  protect,  he  had,  from  the  outset  of  his  connexion 
with  Mrs.  Maitland,  constituted  himself  her  volun- 
tary champion  ; and,  although  he  could  never 
])Ositively  agree  Avith  anything  she  said  or  did  him- 
self, and  found  fault  Avith  ev'cry  action  of  her 
life,  still,  Avoe  and  double  woe  to  any  unfortunate 
Avho  presumed  to  folloAV  his  example.  We  have 
already  seen  Iioav  severely  he  dealt  with  poor 
Norah — the  Avife  of  his  bosom — for  hazarding  a 
derogatory  doubt  respecting  her  mistress’  conduct ; 
and  as,  in  his  intercourse  Avith  the  inhabitants  of 
Ballymavourueen,  (both  tOAvn  and  valley)  he 
occasionally  encountered  those  Avho  teazed  him  Avith 
conjectures  or  pressed  him  Avith  questions  con- 
cerning that  lady,  his  hours  passed  with  far  greater 
satisfaction  to  himself  than  others,  in  fighting  her 
battles,  defending  her  character,  (of  Avhich,  by-the- 
Avay,  he  knew  as  little  himself  as  his  questioners) 
insisting  on  her  angelic  purity  at  all  periods  of  her 
life,  and  especially  in  giving  Avhat  he  called  “ tit 
for  tat”  to  those  aaIio  might  commence  the  com- 
versation  by  risking  a comment  on  her  possible 
])CCcadillocs,  but  Avere  always  certain  before  it  ter- 
minated to  liear  a great  deal  more  about  their  OAvn. 

Those  Avho  best  kneAV  Rodger — oA'en  to  his  OAvn 
wife — Avere  somewhat  surprised  at  the  energetic 
nature  of  his  chivalrous  championship  for  one  Avho 
took  so  little  ])ains  to  conciliate  it.  The  ])roud, 
silent,  melancholy  and  inscrutable  Mrs.  Maitland, 
seemed  about  the  last  person  on  earth  likely  to 
attract  to  herself  the  devotion  of  a man  Avho  Avas 
as  open  as  day  in  his  own  proceeilings,  and  Avho, 
in  his  intercourse  Avith  society,  like  lago,  “ Avas 
nothing  if  not  critical ; ” and  yet  it  Avas  evident 
that  even  from  the  first  Rodger  had  “ Avarmed  to 
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her.”  T'liero  was  a ([Hiet,  and  yet  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  licr  wants,  or  probable  wants;  an  antici- 
jtatory  desire  to  forestal  her  very  wishes;  an 
anxiety  to  please  her  eye  and  satisfy  her  tastes, 
wilhout  apparently  caring  a pin’s  point  for  cither, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  remarkable. 
Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  nnac- 
couiitablc  devotion  of  a hitherto  uiisnsceptible 
organization,  kept  alive  the  general  interest  res- 
pecting a person  whose  life  and  proceedings  were 
so  little  calculated  to  do  so  of  themselves.  Hut 
those  who  knew  Rodger — and  who  did  not,  for 
without  any  eftbrt  of  his  own,  he  had  long  since 
become  an  established  “character”  in  his  native 
valley?  were  lost  in  conjecture  at  the  remarkable 
fact  of  his  having  attached  himself  so  decidedly 
and  even  enthusiastically  to  any  human  being,  let 
alone  one  whose  moral  forces  might  a 2)riori  be 
supposed  to  have  rather  a repulsive  than  an  attrac- 
tive power  for  so  petulant  and  whimsical  a 
humourist. 

Few  persons,  however,  consider  how  decided  a 
stimulant  contrast  is  either  to  admiration  or  affec- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  an  established  law  of  nature 
to  regulate  the  general  harmony  of  her  movements 
by  a balance  of  opposites.  One  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  the  social  anomalies  we  see  so 
frequently  around  us — nay,  for  those  of  which  we 
are  conscious  sometimes  actuate  ourselves.  The 
recollection  of  a moment — a single  glance  at  the 
past — will  show  us  how  frequently  we  have  been 
thrown  into  familiar  association  with  those  whose 
idiosyncrasies  appeared  precisely  similar  to  our 
own,  without  having  advanced  a single  step  beyond 
the  threshold  of  intimacy,  or  having  the  slightest 
disposition  to  do  so;  while,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
a single  interview  has  sufficed  to  link  us  to  others, 
who,  although  opposed  to  our  views,  and  even  to 
our  principles,  have  enlisted  our  sympathies,  se- 
cured our  friendship,  and  stirred  our  feelings  to 
their  lowest  depths. 

Something  it  was,  perhaps,  of  this  indefinable 
yet  by  no  means  uncommon  motive  power,  which 
actuated  crusty  Rodger  O’Rorke,  to  become  the 
champion  rather  than  the  satirist  of  his  present 
mistress.  But  there  was  another  and  better  un- 
derstood reason  for  his  preference  also.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  had  she  appeared  alone,  she 
would  have  utterly  failed  in  achieving  the  con- 
quest over  his  somewhat  niimanageable  nature 
which  it  was  evident  she  had  accomplished;  but 
in  her  boy,  young  as  he  was,  she  had  an  ally  suf- 
ficiently potent  to  render  defeat  impossible.  The 
weakest  point  in  Rodger’s  panoply  was  his  love  of 
children,  coupled  with  the  bitterest  regret  at  never 
having  had  one  of  his  own.  The  ugliest  urchin 
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that  ever  moulded  a mud-pie  at  a cabin  door,  and 
revelled  in  the  contamination  caused  by  its  em- 
ployment, was  sure  of  a kind  word  and  a ready 
smile  from  him  who  was  always  chary  of  bestow- 
ing cither  the  one  or  the  other;  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  fine,  bold,  manly, 
yet  meek  tempered  son  of  IMrs.  Maitland,  should 
have  taken  his  heart  by  storm  as  it  were — enlisted 
every  one  of  his  best  sympathies — and  fettercfl 
his  feelings  in  a species  of  bondage,  which  to 
others  might  have  appeared  inexplicable,  but  to 
Rodger  himself  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  And  the  aft'ection  thus  generated, 
almost  at  once  and  per  salleni,  for  the  sou,  was 
reflected  on  the  mother,  who  had  the  benefit  of  it 
in  a thousand  difterent  ways  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  but  which  in  all  probability,  smoothed 
her  path  more  than  she  was  aware  of.  AVhatevcr 
his  opinions  or  feelings  might  be  about  Mrs.  Mait- 
land herself,  the  mother  of  Henry  Maitland  was 
entitled  to  a consideration  altogether  apart  from 
her  own  identity.  Of  herself,  she  might  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  as 
the  parent  of  his  favourite,  anything  less  than  per- 
fection was  intolerable.  From  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  child,  it  seemed  as  if  suddenly  a 
want  had  been  supplied  to  him,  and  the  filling  of 
it  up  had  been  so  grateful,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  look  more  kindly  than  was  his  wont  upon  all  who 
had  even  indirectly  assisted  at  it.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  circle  of  his  sjaupathies  was  completed, 
and  in  this  way — perhaps,  tediously  enough — we 
have  been  enabled  to  account  for  crusty  Rodger’s 
gallant  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  her  who  took  but 
little  pains  to  enlist  his  feelings  in  her  service. 

It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  the  young 
Henry.  A bond  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, had  sprung  up  between  him  and  this  Jidus 
Achates  of  gardeners.  The  child,  as  children  arc 
apt  to  do,  had  overlooked  his  ruggedness,  and 
leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  in  his  tiny 
hands,  the  rough  material  might  prove  infinitely 
more  plastic  and  malleable  than  under  those  of  a 
more  experienced  artist.  And  so  it  had  turned 
out  to  be.  The  instincts  of  the  boy  were  right. 
Rodger  at  first  had  struggled  hard  to  retain  both 
his  obstinacy  and  his  assertion  of  it,  but  as 
time  rolled  on,  Henry,  by  a scries  of  very  natural 
manoeuvres,  had  broken  down  his  defences,  one 
after  the  other,  and  had  at  length  managed  to  con- 
vince himself  and  all  the  world,  that  although 
crusty  Rodger  might  be  a lion  to  others,  to  him 
he  was  only  a lamb — or  something  as  nearly  akin 
to  that  gentle  animal  as  his  nature  enabled  him  to 
be.  Not  that  Rodger  admitted  this,  or  submitted 
to  the  rein  without  a struggle.  Very  far  from  it. 
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To  the  child’s  most  moderate  demand,  a gruff' 
answer  and  a positive  denial  were  always  sure  to 
be  accorded  in  the  first  instance,  but  as  the  dis- 
cussion proceeded  and  the  importunity  increased, 
the  metal  yielded,  and  Norah  and  even  Mrs.  Mait- 
land herself,  when  by  chance  she  was  present, 
were,  the  first  astonished  and  delighted,  and  the 
other  amused  at  the  issue  of  the  contest  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  weaker  party. 

“ I have  said  all  my  lessons  to  mamma,  Rodger,” 
Henry  would  say,  perhaps,  “ and  now  I will  go 
and  have  a ride  on  the  donkey.” 

“ The  never  a fut  you’ll  put  across  that  ass 
to-day — so  get  it  out  of  your  head  altogether,” 
would  be  the  reply. 

“ And  why  did  you  give  him  to  me  then,  if  I 
am  not  to  ride  him  ?” 

“ Because  I was  a fool — that’s  the  raison.” 

“ I don’t  think  it  is  a good  reason,  Rodger.” 

“ Don't  you?’’ 

“ No,  I don’t  indeed ; I did  not  ask  you  for  the 
donkey,  you  know,  but  as  you  gave  it  to  me,  it  is 
mine;  although  if  you  think  it  was  foolish  to  give 
it  to  me,  you  may  take  it  again  as  soon  as  ever 
you  like;  I don’t  want  a bit  of  it.” 

“ You  don't!  That’s  the  thanks  I get  for  going 
all  the  way  to  Balliualea  to  fetch  him,  and  break- 
ing my  heart  in  coaxing  him  to  come  along  with 
me  quietly,  with  his  tantrums.” 

“ I did  thank  you,  Rodger,  for  taking  so  much 

trouble  to  oblige  me;  but  if  you  regret  it ” 

“I  don't  regret  it,  I tell  you;  what  put  such 
nonsensical  thoughts  into  your  brain,  child?  Where 
is  it  you  want  to  go  with  him  ?” 

“ No  place  at  all ; I can  walk.” 

” Can  you  indeed?  But  I say  you  can’t  walk, 
and  you  shan’t  walk,  neither,  my  fine  fellow.” 
“You  said  I should  not  ride  the  donkey.” 

“ It’s  no  matter  what  I said.  I a.sked  you  a 
civil  question,  and  I think  it’s  the  least  you  might 
answer  it.  I can’t  have  you  sthravaging  through 
the  country  on  a wild  jackass,  without  knowing 
the  w'hy  and  the  wherefore.  If  you  asked  me  to 

go  with  you,  indeed ” 

“ AVell,  and  so  I would  have  asked  you,  if  you 
had  only  listened  to  me.” 

“ Aye,  that’s  a horse  of  another  colour,  so  it 
is.” 

“ I have  a little  basket  to  take  down  to  poor 
blind  Betty  Doran;  there’s  where  I want  to  go 
first.” 

“ A basket!  and  what’s  in  it,  master  Henry?” 
“ Nothing  very  much ; only  some  of  the  chicken 
pie  mamma  said  I might  bring  her,  and — and 
some  ripe  gooseberries.  She’s  only  just  recovering, 
you  know.” 


“You’re  a queer  child,  so  you  are — that’s  a fac.” 
“ And  then  as  it’s  a fine  day,  Rodger,  I thought 
I would  ask  you — that  is,  if  you  were  in  good 
humour,  you  know — to  take  a row  on  the  lake.” 
“And  be  drovvnding  yourself,  may  be;  that’s 
worse  again  nor  the  jackass.  Do  you  think  I 
want  to  get  myself  hanged  for  your  murder?” 

“ No,  I don’t,  and  if  you  object  to  it,  I can  do 
without  it,  or  get  Andy  Mulligan  to  come  with 
me;  mamma  said  I might.” 

“ I don’t  care  what  mamma  said,  or  any  body 
else.  I won’t  have  you  venture  upon  the  wather 
with  any  one  but  myself,  so  don’t  think  it,  and 
don’t  attempt  it,  I’d  a’vise  you.  Andy  Mulligan, 
indeed!  I suppose  you  want  to  fish,  don’t  you?” 
“Yes,  I should  like  it.” 

“ And  what  does  Andy  JIulligan  know  about 
tying  a fly  or  making  a handy  cast,  I’d  like  to 
know?  You’d  be  hungry  enough  for  your  dinner 
if  you  waited  for  him  to  ketch  it.” 

“ But  you  said  you  would  not  come  with  me.” 
“ God  forgive  you,  child,  for  misconsaving  me; 
I never  said  such  a thing  in  all  my  life — ■ only  you 
took  me  up  wrong.’’ 

“ Then  you  will  come,  Rodger?” 

“ That’s  just  as  it  happens,”  would  be  Rodger’s 
reply,  who  scorned  to  give  a direct  answer  when- 
ever it  could  by  possibility  be  avoided,  and  how- 
ever determined  he  might  be  to  do  what  was 
demanded  of  him. 

But  Henry  knew  that  he  had  conquered,  as  in- 
deed he  always  did,  and  for  the  succeeding  happy 
hours,  it  might  be  said  to  be  questionable  which 
of  the  twain  was  the  better  pleased — Henry  at 
his  ride  and  his  row,  or  Rodger  in  administering 
to  the  gratification  of  one  who  was  every  coming 
day  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  warm  but 
wayward  heart. 

(To  he  continued.) 

2fljE  l^nnipr  nf  iu&. 

Imagine  the  ocean  in  a state  of  agitation,  be- 
hold it  convulsed ! See,  the  rolling  billows  and  the 
tempest-tost  clouds,  appear  to  commingle.  Mark, 
how  chaos  seems  to  prevail  above  and  below. 
Consider,  then,  that  the  ocean  is  a large  sphere, 
three  times  larger  than  the  earth,  estimated  at 
8000  miles  in  circumference ; and  then  reflect  upon 
the  astounding  fact,  that  this  is  the  awful  clement 
which  God  holds  “ in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.” 
What  a conception  of  the  greatness,  the  power, 
the  vastness,  the  majesty,  of  the  Almighty;  what 
omnipotence!  How  unapproachable,  incomprehen- 
sible, and  surpassing  everything  human  of  which 
we  have  any  idea? 
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A FACT  OK  THE  FAMINE. 
’Mid  tho  mountain  homes  of  Kerry, 

■\Vherc  the  strangest  wild  flowr’s  blow ; 
And  tho  bell-bud  and  the  berry 
With  their  mystic  pow’rs  grow; 

Where  the  broad  Atlantic’s  arms 
ling  the  Shannon  to  its  breast, 

And  tho  sea-winds’  swift  alarms. 

Like  the  white  tides,  know  no  rest ; 

A peasant’s  widow  weeping. 

Told  her  priest  a tale  of  woe, 

That  set  his  kind  heart  leaping 
In  his  pained  side,  to  and  fro. 

“ Her  helpmate  died  of  hunger ; 

(Nothing  novel  now-a-day ;) 

Then  but  a wee  time  longer. 

And  her  babe  was  u'om  away ! 

Ah  ! it  crushed  her  heart  to  lose  him — 
’Twas  her  last  felt  misery — 

And  she  hid  him  in  her  bosom. 

Ah  ! as  long  as  long  could  be  I 
At  last,  he  must  be  buried — 

Must  be  put  downi  in  the  clay  ! 

As  if — ha  1 ha  ! — she  wearied 
Of  the  babe  she  put  away  I 
• « « • 

“ Where  was  his  .shroud,  poor  woman? 

Or  the  dry  boards  for  his  bed? 

Have  the  Irish  grown  inhuman  ? 

That  they  bury,  thus,  their  dead ! " 

With  vacant  gaze,  the  woman 
Looked  upward  to  the  sky — 

“ May  God  judge  the  inhuman ! ” 

She  murmured  with  a sigh. 

• 4 V • 

*'  He  was  buried — darling  baby ! — 

Buried  in  the  dabbly  clay ! » 

Better  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be, 

Than  be  here  with  me  to-day. 

Yet  a bigger  woe  was  waiting — 

Aye,  a darker  one  than  death  ! 

That  left  me  living,  hating 

The  strength  that  lent  me  breath." 

“ Peace ! — peace  1 — poor  stricken  mourner ! 

For  the  Lord  that  sees  your  woes. 

Even  in  this  wild  earth-corner. 

Will  regard  your  sore  heart-throes." 

“ Hearken  ! — hearken ! — -Father  dearest ! — 
Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  1 
'Tis  no  common  tale  thou  hearest. 

But  a grief  akin  to  fear.” 

• « » « 

“ The  starv'd  dogs  of  the  neighbours 
Ate  their  way  into  the  dead! 

They  were  caught  at  their  curs’d  labours ! — 
’Fore  the  yelling  crowds  they  fled. 

And  the  torn  bones  were  biuied 
Once  again  beneath  the  sod. 

As  with  pray'rs,  wild  and  hurried. 

The  bereaven  wailed  to  God.” 

“ Did  the  dogs  tear  up  your  baby? 

Blessed  Lord ! I fear  'twas  so  ! 

That  horrid  trial,  may  be. 

Thou  wert  spared  ? — thou  type  of  woe !’’ 


“Father!  father! — hear  me!  hear  me! — 

A’n’t  I strong- voic’d  ? — a’n’t  I brave  ? 

Why  shrink  you  thus  ? — come  near  me — 

Do  you  hear  me  ? — do  you  fear  me  ? — 

Not  a i.iMii  mi)  tub  brutes  spake  .me! — • 
Nolhing  but  .vn  empty  grave!  ! !’’ 

The  Kilkenny  Man. 


Httirtmtirt. 

It  is  in  the  retirement  of  one’s  own  chamber 
that  the  heart  and  the  head  will  be  instructed — 
wisdom  will  be  taught  more  effectually  by  the 
investigation  of  your  own  character,  than  by  all 
the  teachings  of  othei'S.  Man  cannot  know  himself 
in  a crowd,  nor  can  he  know  others  in  those  holi- 
day times  and  under  those  circumstances  most 
fiivourable  to  character;  he  can  know  himself  and 
others,  ouly  in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his 
chamber,  where  he  will  not  flatter  and  deceive 
himself — where  truth  stands  out  before  him  in  its 
native  unadorned  dress.  It  is  solitude  which 
teaches  him  to  mistrust  himself,  and  opens  out  to 
him  his  natural  depravity;  it  is  solitude  which 
tells  him  how  delusive  ai’e  all  earthly  joys  save 
those  which  are  consistent  with  the  hope  of  heaven ; 
proclaims  to  him  that  God  and  nature  intended 
him  to  be  something  more  than  a mere  cipher,  that 
he  was  designed  to  be  the  friend  and  instructor  of 
his  fellow  man  ; it  is  solitude  which  tells  him  that 
life  is  a pilgrimage,  that  there  are  few  things  in  it 
which  should  depress  us  very  much  or  elevate  us 
above  our  ordinary  spirits ; that  the  true  happiness 
of  life  consists  in  the  gradual  advance  to  perfection 
and  the  consciousness  that  we  are  improving  our 
miud  for  some  prospective  good,  which  will  occupy 
it  till  the  tomb  opens  to  receive  us  ; it  is  solitude 
which  teaches  the  independence  of  retirement  and 
the  luxury  of  being  by  yourself ; it  is  solitude 
which  teaches  that  when  old  age  has  deprived  you 
of  your  fascinations,  and  rendered  you  no  longer 
attractive  to  the  world,  when  you  are  disregarded 
by  the  many  who  once  flocked  around  you,  or  a 
few  still  cliug  to  you  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some 
thing  from  you  at  your  demise,  you  can  retreat 
from  the  world,  and  in  the  company  of  spirits 
greater  and  brighter,  and  better  than  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  times,  experience  the 
solace  and  delight  of  literary  seclusion,  indifferent 
to  what  the  world  may  say  or  do,  or  how  it  may 
neglect  you.  The  best  way  to  enjoy  life  is  to  be 
able  to  live  out  of  the  world. 
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No.  I.— THE  SLAVE  AND  THE  HOSTAGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

At  a coarse,  rough  hewn,  small  and  ill-formed  table, 
and  upon  chairs,  or  rather  stools,  of  the  worst 
make,  were  seated  two  men  with  goblets  of  gold 
before  them  filled  with  wine.  The  fair  ftice,  the 
delicate  skin,  the  peachy  cheek,  and  the  beardless 
mouth  of  one  of  them  shewed  that  he  was  in  the 
earliest  dawn  of  manhood ; whilst  the  dark  locks, 
commingled  with  flakes  of  a snow-white  hue, 
proved  that  the  other  had  passed  the  middle  period 
of  life,  although  his  stalwart  form,  his  huge  mus- 
cular limbs,  and  the  vigorous  action  perceptible 
in  every  movement  he  made,  demonstrated  that 
neither  the  chill  nor  the  weakness  of  old  age  had 
come  upon  him.  The  garments  of  both  were  ap- 
parently of  the  same  material — a species  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  which  left  the  arms,  and  the  legs 
from  the  knees  downward,  perfectly  bare,  with  the 
exception  that  on  the  wrists  there  were  rich  cir- 
clets of  gold,  and  on  their  feet  strong  sandals 
fashioned  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.  Both 
wore  short  swords,  and  at  the  back  of  each  there 
was  a quiver  of  aiTOws,  whilst  bows  rested  by  the 
side  of  their  respective  owners. 

These  two  men  looked  upon  a lovely  landscape. 
They  sat  in  the  centre  of  a wide  valley  which  was 
shut  in  on  both  sides  by  high  hills.  The  fields 
before  them,  wherever  they  had  been  cultivated, 
produced  abundant  crops;  and  the  vines,  wherever 
they  had  been  attended  to,  already  promised  a rich 
vintage,  whilst  for  away  in  the  distance,  as  if  con- 
fining this  splendid  and  extended  plain  of  wild, 
rich,  half-cared  for  nature,  there  ran  in  a thin 
single  waving,  bright  line  of  silver,  the  glittering 
waters  of  the  ever-enchanting  Moselle. 

Upon  the  shaggy  brows  of  the  elder  of  these 
two  men  there  was  a dark  frown,  and  his  red 
cheek  seemed  to  be  flushed  alike  with  anger  and 
excessive  draughts  of  wine.  lie  appeared  to  have 
heard  with  surprize  an  observation  made  by  his 
youthful  companion,  and  then  having  reflected  in 
silence  upon  it  for  a few  moments,  to  have  become 
more  incensed  by  his  own  reflections,  and,  at  last, 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  rage,  he  struck  the 
table  with  his  open  hand,  and  exclaimed — 

“It  is  well! — it  is  well! — it  is  fortunate  for 
you,  young  man — most  fortunate  for  you,  Attains — 
that  I am  responsible  to  the  king  for  your  safety 
in  life  and  limb,  or  you  had  not  stirred  a living 
man  from  this  spot  for  having  dared  to  speak  to 
me  as  you  have  done.  What!”  atldcd  the  strong 


man  starting  to  his  feet,  and  as  he  did  so  clenching 
the  gold  drinking  vessel  that  stood  by  his  side,  and 
dashing  it  with  fury  upon  the  earth — “ What,  am 
I the  owner — the  lord  of  this  wide  and  rich  plain 
of  Treves — is  all  that  I look  upon  mine,  hill,  stream, 
and  field,  cattle,  vines,  birds,  and  slaves,  and  yet, 
have  I degraded  myself  by  offering  in  marriage  my 
daughter — my  eldest  daughter  too!  to  this  puny 
youth — this  almost  landless  nephew  of  a weak 
bishop  in  a distant  province,  and  yet — Heaven 
and  earth ! have  found  my  tender  of  her  hand  de- 
clined. Oh!  Attains!  Attains!  that  you  were 
not  my  guest,  in  order  that  I might  be  revenged 
for  your  having  so  insulted  me.” 

“A  candid  answer  to  a plain  question  is  the 
homage  which  an  honest  man  pays  to  truth,  and 
never  should  be  regarded  as  an  insult,”  said  At- 
tains, who  despite  the  vehemence  of  his  elder  com- 
panion still  remained  seated,  and  sipped  the  wine 
in  his  golden  goblet,  as  he  looked  up  with  a smile 
to  the  angry  man,  who  now  paced  up  and  down 
before  him,  and  cast  a glance  of  fury  upon  Attains 
each  time  that  he  passed. 

“AVherefore,”  cried  the  impassioned  man,  stop- 
ping suddenly  opposite  to  Attains,  and,  as  if  he 
felt  some  difficulty  in  refraining  from  laying  violent 
hands  upon  him,  “Wherefore  have  you  dared  to 
refuse  the  hand  of  my  daughter!” 

“ For  many  reasons,  Nantin,”  answered  Attains. 
“ It  is  not,  be  assured,  because  you  are  of  plebeian, 
and 'I  of  noble  origin.  You  are  for  greater  by 
your  wealth  than  I am  by  my  rank,  and  if  I sought 
your  efoughter  as  my  wife,  I could  render  to  you 
no  marriage-gift  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  I 
cannot  take  her  as  my  wife,  because  I do  not  love 
her.” 

“Not  love  her,”  cried  the  passionate  Nantin.  “Is 
she  not  fair  to  the  eye — is  she ” 

“ She  is  fair,  and  very  beautiful — the  clear  sky 
we  look  upon  is  not  of  a deeper  azure  than  the 
calm  sweet  eyes  of  your  charming  daughter.  The 
song  of  the  birds  not  more  filled  with  delicious 
murmurs  than  her  musical  voice.  Her  fiice  is  that 
of  an  angel — as  innocent,  as  attractive,  as  well 
suited  to  win  for  her  admiration  and  respect.  She 
cannot  but  be  loved  by  others — but  by  me  she  is 
not,  and  she  cannot,  and  she  never  could  be  loved. 
Let  these  ])raises  of  her  beauty  prove  that  1 meant 
not  to  insult  you  nor  her,  and  let  this  answer  con- 
tent you,  Nantin.’’ 

“\Yu  speak  in  riddles.  Attains.  Yon  jiraiso 
my  daughter's  beauty,  and  yet  you  say  you  cannot 
love  licr!  Wherefore?  again  I say,  wherefore,” 
said  the  angry  Nantin,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  stamping  with  his 
foot. 
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“ 1 pray  you,  do  not  press  the  question,  for  tlic 
subject  is  one  on  wliicli  1 do  not  wish  to  speak,” 
replied  Attains. 

“W'hatl”  cried  the  now  wholly  infuriated  Nan- 
tin,  drawing  his  sword,  and  directing  the  point  to 
the  breast  of  Attains.  “ Docs  yonr  objection  af- 
fect the  honour  of  my  child.  Speak,  youth — speak 
at  once,  or  I may  slay  you.” 

“Nantin,  I will  speak,”  said  the  young  man, 
resting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  leaning  his  head 
upon  lus  hand,  and  then  looking  up  with  perfect 
calmness  in  the  face  of  his  enraged  interrogator. 
“ I will  speak,  not  because  you  violate  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  by  threatening  me  w'ith  your  sw'ord ; 
but  because  the  words  I have  used  have  been  tor- 
tured by  you  into  an  unjust  imputation  upon  your 
daughter.  When  1 declared  I could  not  love  her, 

I intended  but  to  say,  that  when  one  so  young 
and  fair,  so  gentle  and  so  good,  could  not  win  my 
aflections,  that  no  other  woman  could.  Nantiii,  I 
never  will  marry.  It  is  my  desire  to  imitate  the 
example  of  my  good  uncle,  Gregory  the  bishop, 
and  to  devote  myself  to  the  priesthood.  Had  not 
accident  made  me  a hostage  in  your  hands,  I 
should  ere  now  have  accepted  the  tonsure.  It  is 
that  which  ambitious  men  and  unfortunate  kings 
regard  as  a degradation,  but  that  I have  ever 
thought  of,  from  my  childhood,  as  the  only  mark 
of  honour  in  this  world  worthy  of  possessing.” 

“ Indeed!  exclaimed  Nantin,  his  anger  control- 
led, but  not  pacified,  by  this  answer.  “ This  may 
be  a good  excuse,  or  it  may  be  but  a pretext.” 

“I  have  never  spoken,”  said  Attains,  “anything 
but  the  truth  all  my  life,  and  I w'ould  not  now — ” 
Nautili  paid  no  further  heed  to  his  observa- 
tions ; for  there  was  seen  galloping  towards  them 
a troop  of  armed  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  wms^ 
one  wdiose  helmet  was  adorned  with  feathers. 

“ Ha!”  cried  Nantin,  as  he  looked  at  the  soldier 
wfith  feathers  in  his  helmet,  “ this  is  a messenger 
from  the  king.  What  tidings,  I marvel,  brings 
he  to  Treves.” 

“ Do  I speak  to  Nantin  of  Treves,”  said  the 
soldier,  riding  up  to  his  side. 

“ You  do,”  answered  Nantin. 

“ And  where  is  the  hostage  confided  to  you  ?” 

“ There,”  said  Nantin,  pointing  to  Attains,  who 
now  had  covered  his  face  with  both  his  open  hands, 
and  who  in  this  attitude  appeared  to  be  completely 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  soldier  pointed  to  Attains,  and  the  men  who 
came  with  him,  at  once  rushed  upon  the  youth, 
bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  tore  the  golden 
bracelets  from  his  arms,  and  removed  the  sword 
from  his  side. 

“AVhat  means  this  outrage,”  exclaimed  Attains, 


struggling  in  vain  with  the  men  who  had  treated 
him  thus  rudely. 

“ It  is  the  king’s  orders,  young  man,”  said  the 
soldier.  “ The  alliance  which  was  so  lately  made 
between  the  royal  brothers,  Thierry  and  Childebert, 
and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abstain 
from  mutual  hostilities,  and  for  which  hostages  on 
both  sides  had  been  exchanged,  has  been  suddenly 
broken.  You,  as  the  son  of  a senator,  were  one  of 
the  hostages;  but  now,  as  directions  have  been 
given  that  those  hostages  should  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  you  must  undergo  the  same  fate  to  which 
your  companions  have  been  doomed.  But  a mo- 
ment ago  you  were  a freeman — now  you  are  a slave 
— the  slave  of  Nantin  to  whose  care  you  had  been 
confided.  Nantin,  look  to  him.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  a bishop,  and,  if  you  part  with  him,  you  should 
receive  a good  price  for  his  freedom,  that  is,  if  his 
friends  will  ransom  him.  I must  on,  in  pursuit  of 
other  hostages  who  have  already  affected  an  escape 
upon  hearing  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed 
upon  them.  Come,  men — the  golden  bracelets 
you  have  taken  are  but  a fitting  reward  for  your 
trouble.  Farewell,  Nantin!  Farewell,  slave!" 

This  convei'sation,  and  the  deed  by  which  it  had 
been  accompanied,  did  not  occupy  many  more 
moments  than  that  we  have  taken  in  narrating  it. 
The  irritation  which  Nantin  felt  at  the  refusal  of 
his  daughter  by  the  youth  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  superior  in  rank  and  birth  to  himself,  had  not 
yet  subsided,  when  he  found  that  by  the  exercise 
of  the  despotic  will  of  the  sovereign,  that  youth 
was  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  he  had  hitherto 
possessed,  and  was  placed  in  the  position  not 
merely  of  a menial — that  is  of  one  bound  to  serve 
him — -but  of  his  slave ; that  from  a man  he  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  a property — and  that 
the  noble  son  of  a senator  was  to  be  henceforth,  in 
the  eyes  of  himself  and  of  his  household,  no  more 
than  an  animal,  that  drudges,  that  is  fed,  and  that 
may  be  beaten,  according  to  the  varying  humours 
and  caprices  of  its  master  and  owner. 

Had  Nantin  been  one  of  the  very  few  men,  that 
might  be  found  even  in  the  rude  and  barbarous 
times  that  w'e  are  describing,  a feeling  of  com- 
passion would  have  touched  his  heart  for  the  sud- 
den downfall  and  undeserved  degradation  of  the 
youth  by  whose  side  he  had  so  lately  sat,  and  re- 
garded him  not  merely  as  his  equal  in  position,  but 
even  his  superior  in  rank.  InNantin’s  heart  there 
was  no  generosity.  Intensely  selfish,  he  only  con- 
sidered what  had  occurred,  as  it  affected  himself ; 
and  it  was  wth  indignation,  that  increased  the 
already  existing  feeling  of  anger  against  Attains, 
that  lie  thought  over  the  conversation  that  had 
just  passed  between  them. 
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“I  am,”  lie  said,  “doubly  dishonoured.  My 
daughtei’’s  hand  has  been  rejected — rejected ! and 
rejected  by  whom — a slave ! Curses  on  him  ! I am 
degraded  by  his  degradation.  Shall  I stab  him 
where  he  stands,  in  order  that  I may  wash  out  the 
remembrance  of  his  infamy  in  his  blood  ? Hut,  no. 
That  would  be  a poor  revenge — it  would  be  no 
punishment  for  himself ; and  then  his  relatives, 
even  though  the  king  had  made  him  a slave,  might 
demand  a heavy  blood-fine  from  me,  under  the 
pretence  he  was  the  son  of  a senator.  No,  no — 
much  better  employ  him  in  a menial  office,  n hilst 
he  is  my  slave,  and  extort  a heavy  ransom  for  him 
before  I grant  him  his  freedom.  Harkee!  sirrah,” 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Attains,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  drawing  his  sword  and  cutting  the  cords 
that  bound  the  hands  of  Attains  together.  “Those 
fetters  which  the  king  has  placed  upon  your  limbs 
as  a slave,  I,  as  your  master,  unloose,  in  order  that 
you  may  the  more  fittingly  do  my  bidding.  I 
know  that  you  are  well  skilled  in  the  care  of  horses. 
Those  that  are  on  this  farm  I confide  to  your 
grooming.  See  that  they  be  fair  and  sleek,  and 
in  good  condition  whenever  I come  hither,  or  your 
hide  shall  answer  for  it,  and  stripes  compel  you  to 
be  attentive  in  the  field  and  stable.  Remember,  if 
at  any  moment  you  be  found  outside  the  bounds 
of  these  lands,  you  shall  be  punished  as  a fugitive 
slave,  with  the  mutilation  of  your  dainty  limbs. 
In  the  shaven  crown  of  a slave,  you  shall  then  ob- 
tain that  tonsure  which  you  say  you  have  so  long 
desired  as  a priest.  Farewell,  proud,  pious  son  of 
a senator!  Farewell,  mean,  degraded  man — my 
farrier — my  groom — my  slave  P' 

Attains  answered  not  one  single  word  to  the 
harsh  language  of  his  new  master.  The  moment, 
however,  that  Nantin  had  departed,  and  that  he 
found  himself  quite  alone,  he  cast  himself  on  his 
knees  and  said — “Thanks  be  to  thee,  0 God!  for 
all  thy  mercies;  better  my  limbs  be  bound  with 
fetters,  than  my  soul  stained  by  foul  passions. 
Better  be  the  slave  of  man,  than  the  slave  of  sin.” 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  first  grey  streaks  of  approaching  day  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
as  they  momentarily  increased  in  brightness,  served 
to  indicate  that  the  black  and  seemingly  impene- 
trable obscurity  which  had  lain  for  so  many  liours 
over  a deep  and  profound  ravine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Langres  must  speedily  be  dis- 
persed. It  was  at  this  period  of  time,  which  may 
still  be  truly  called  the  night,  although  so  soon  to 
be  succeeded  by  morning,  that  there  crept,  with 
cautious  stops,  down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  ravine, 
a young  man,  whose  skin  was  dark  as  that  of  a 


Carthaginian,  but  whose  features  were  as  nobly 
defined  as  if  he  were  of  the  purest  Roman  blood, 
and  in  whose  noble  form  and  agile  motions  were 
displayed  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  all  the  vigour 
of  manhood  Ilis  black  hair  was  shaven  close  to 
his  head — his  arms,  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
person  down  to  the  waist,  w^ere  completely  bare, 
and  he  wore  nothing  but  a pair  of  loose  dark 
trowsers  which  only  reached  to  the  knee,  and  were 
fastened  around  his  middle  by  a girdle  of  undressed 
leather.  He  carried  with  him  no  weapon,  and  yet 
there  was  manifested  in  every  gesture  the  courage 
of  a warrior,  and,  when  he  stopped,  as  he  did  from 
time  to  time,  in  his  descent,  there  was  about  him 
the  proud  bearing  and  the  upright  attitude  of  an 
accomplished  soldier. 

With  cautious  steps,  for  the  descent  was  difficult, 
this  young  man  proceeded  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  and  when  at  last  the  gurgling  murmur 
of  the  stream  that  forced  its  way  through  the  rocks 
along  its  sides,  reached  his  ears,  he  paused,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  as  if  to  pacify 
its  beatings,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  involuntarily — 
“ My  wife ! my  child ! perchance  to  look  upon 
them  for  the  last  time.  Oh  God  be  merciful 
to  us!” 

These  were  the  only  words  to  which  he  gave 
utterance.  The  emotions  of  the  spirit  seemed  to 
overmaster  the  strength  of  the  body,  for  having  so 
spoken,  he  seemed  to  cling  for  support  to  the  rug- 
ged point  of  a clilF  by  which  he  stood.  The  struggle 
between  mental  suffering  and  physical  courage  was 
severe,  but  it  was  brief — for  even  whilst  his  eyes 
glistened  with  tears,  his  rosy  lips  were  wreathed 
with  a smile  of  confidence  and  of  hope  as  he  re- 
sumed his  descent  down  the  ravine. 

At  last  he  stopped,  and  as  he  did  so  he  gazed 
upwards  as  if  he  would  examine  the  path  by  which 
he  had  descended,  and  detect  the  trace  of  his 
having  been  followed  and  watched  by  any  stranger. 
Ilis  keen  eye  in  an  instant  glanced  up  that  tedious 
way,  which  it  had  taken  him  an  hour  and  more  to 
travel  over  and  reach,  and  whilst  he  congratu- 
lated himself  on  perceiving  that  he  had  got  thus 
far  undetected,  he  also  noticed  that  the  topmost 
point  of  the  ravine  was  begiuning  to  glow  with  the 
red  rays  of  the  coming  day.  Observing  this,  ho 
])ushed  aside  a few  thick-set  brambles  and  crept 
into  the  narrow  entrance  of  a cave  which  nature 
itself  had  hollowed  out  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  wide  cave  into  which  this  young  man 
was  treading  his  way,  there  were  two  persons  both 
at  the  moment  buried  in  profound  repose,  and 
closely  clasped  in  the  arms  of  each  other.  They 
were  a young  mother  and  her  infant  daughter. 
Tiie  mother  was  apparently  about  eighteen  or  nine- 
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teen  years  of  age,  the  daughter  not  more  than 
seven  months.  The  mother  fair  as  the  snow-white 
lily,  the  daughter  as  dark  skinned,  as  if  she  were 
of  a dilVerent  race  from  her,  on  whoso  fair  bosom 
her  glowing,  and  carnation-tinged  cheek  rested. 

Jlother  and  child  thus  slept,  the  deep,  calm, 
balmy  and  refreshing  sleep  which  heaven  seems 
to  reserve  as  an  especial  blessing  that  can  alone 
be  enjoyed  by  the  young  and  innocent,  Avhen  it 
was  on  the  instant  broken,  as  the  first  step  of  the 
young  man  stirred  the  leaves  with  which  the 
snrfiice  of  the  cave  had  been  thickly  strewn.  The 
timid  tenderness  of  the  mother  for  her  child 
seemed  to  be  wakeful  whilst  she  herself  slept,  for 
that  light  rustling  which  none  but  a mother’s 
ears  could  detect  alarmed  her;  and  clutching  rather 
than  grasping  her  baby  within  her  arms,  she 
started  up,  and  gazed  in  terror  around  her.  The 
look  of  fear  vanished  as  speedily  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, for  holding  the  child  to  her  heart  with 
one  arm,  she  stretched  forth  the  other  to  him  who 
had  thus  unexpectedly  disturbed  her  in  her  sleep, 
.and  exclaimed: 

“ Leo  I my  husb.aiid  ! my  beloved  ! welcome  ! 
thrice  welcome!” 

“ My  wife  ! my  child  ! ” cried  Leo,  as  he  clasped 
both  those  loved  objects  to  his  heart,  and  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  his  kisses. 

“ Thrice  welcome  1 Leo,”  said  his  wife  to  him, 
as  he  glanced  with  love  and  admiration  upon  her 
and  her  daughter  ; “ but  wherefore  have  you  ven- 
tured to  come  again  so  soon  to  see  us  ? Consider 
how  full  of  danger  is  every  visit,  and  what  peril 
besets  us  all,  if  you  were  discovered.” 

‘‘  I do,  I do,”  answered  Leo,  in  bitter  agony. 
“ I know  that  in  obeying  the  laws  of  God,  we 
have  violated  the  cruel  laws  of  man.  I know, 
too  well  I know  that  I am  a slave,  a born  slave, 
and  yet  that  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  make 
me  stronger  in  body,  and  more  potent  in  intel- 
lect than  thousands  of  those  who  c.all  themselves 
free.  I know,  too,  my  beloved,  my  wife,  my 
Veronica,  that  in  giving  to  me  your  priceless  aft’ec- 
tious,  and  in  becoming  my  wife,  you  are  liable 
to  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a slave,  be- 
cause you  are  the  wife  of  a slave — and,  good 
heavens  ! I also  know,  that  this  young  and  in- 
nocent being,  your  child,  the  child  of  a free 
woman,  would  be  also  a slave,  if  we  were  dis- 
covered: she  too,  would  be  a slave  ! Such  is  the 
.accursed  law  of  man,  because  she  is  my  daughter, 
the  daughter  of  Leo,  the  slave.  These  things  do 
I know,  and  therefore  am  I hei’e,  in  order  that  I 
m.ay  put  an  end  to  them.” 

“ To  render  that  which  is  the  law  nugatory,  to 
act  in  opposition  to,  and  violate  what  are  the 


settled  customs  and  institutions  of  a country  are 
not  things  for  your  accomplishment,  Leo.  You 
talk  wildly,  incoherently,  I do  not  nndcrst.and  you.” 

“Have  you,  Veronica,  full  reliance  on  my  courage, 
on  my  wit,  on  my  virtue  ? Do  you  believe,  that 
if  I,  in  no  spirit  of  presumption,  but  with  a pure, 
perfect  and  holy  motive,  undertake  a great  task, 

I am  one  likely  to  succeed  in  it  i’” 

“ Yes,  .all  this  I believe  of  you  ; it  is  becau.se 
I have  known  you,  from  my  earliest  childhood, 
superior  to  all  others  in  goodness  as  in  wisdom, 
that  I abandoned  everything  to  become  your  wife.” 

“ Then  he.ar,  what  I have  now  to  propose  to 
you,”  continued  Leo.  “ Last  evening,  the  mes- 
sengers who  had  been  sent  to  Treves,  by  my  good 
and  tender-hearted  master,  the  Bishop  of  Laugres, 
have  returned  to  him,  with  doleful  tidings.  The 
brutal  Nantin,  to  whom  the  Bishop’s  nephew, 
Attains,  has  been  assigned  as  a slave,  declared 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  presents  the  bishop 
sent  to  him,  in  exchange  for  his  nephew, — that  a 
youth  of  such  high  lineage  as  Attains,  should  pay 
ten  solid  pounds  in  gold  for  his  ransom,  and  that 
for  no  less  a sum  than  that  should  Attains  be  ever 
restored  to  freedom.  To  declare  this  to  a prelate 
whose  boundless  charities  have  reduced  him  to 
the  poverty  of  a serf,  is  to  announce  to  him  that 
Attains,  upon  whose  head  he  hoped  his  own  mitre 
yet  to  be  placed,  is  doomed  to  die  a slave.  It  is 
a terrible  thing,  Veronica,  to  see  an  old  man 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  and  I owm,  it  was  not 
the  thought  of  you,  nor  of  our  child,  which  first 
excited  in  my  mind  the  project  I have  now  to  dis- 
close to  you : it  w.as  the  groans  and  the  tears  of 
the  compassionate  bishop:  it  was  the.  desire  to 
assuage  his  grief  which  induced  me  to  ask  myself 
the  question — could  not  I do  anything  to  bring 
consolation  to  him?  I thought  over  the  matter 
for  some  hours,  and  the  resolution  I came  to  was 
to  make  an  effort  to  rescue  Attains,  to  relieve  him 
from  thraldom,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  uncle.” 

“ It  is  a dream,  Leo;  it  is  the  dream  of  a good 
man,  who  in  his  vision  bestows  boundless  treasures 
upon  the  needy,  and  awakes  to  find,  that  he  has 
not  a crust  of  bread  wherewith  to  stay  the  cravings 
of  his  own  hunger.” 

“ It  is  no  dream,  Veronica  ; it  is  a plan  full  of 
d.anger,  but  with  heaven’s  help,  practicable,  and 
so  thinks  bishop  Gregory  himself;  for  I have  his 
permission,  his  full  and  complete  sanction  to  under- 
take it.  If  there  be  failure,  as  failure  there  may 
be,  I have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  I have 
done  all  that  becomes  me,  and  that  I can  be  the 
only  sufferer.” 

“ You!  the  only  sufferer'’’  exclaimed  Veronica. 
“ Have  you  no  wife  ? no  child  ?”  And  as  she 
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said  this  she  burst  into  tears,  and  placed  the  infant 
in  his  arms. 

“ My  darling  Mary  !”  said  Leo,  as  he  covered 
the  smiling  face  of  his  baby,  with  his  glowing 
kisses,  “It  is  for  your  sake,  it  is  to  save  you  and 
my  angel  wife,  that  I expose  my  limbs  to  the 
worst  tortures  that  cruelty  may  devise  against  me, 
because  even  then,  and  with  the  death-agony 
upon  me,  I would  know  that  you  were  both  in  a 
place  of  safety.” 

“ Of  safety,  Leo,”  exclaimed  Veronica.  “ Oh  ! 
where  on  this  earth  is  that  to  be  found,  and  you 
far  away  from  ns  ?” 

“ Alas  !”  answered  Leo,  “ though  I had  the 
courage  of  Clovis,  I have  not  the  power  to  secure 
to  you,  even  a single  hour  of  security.  I visit  you 
with  fear,  and  I leave  you  with  apprehension. 
Such  has  been  our  life  hitherto.  It  shall  not  be 
so  for  the  future ; for  the  good  bishop  upon  being 
informed  last  night  by  me  that  I was  married, 
and  that  you  were  a free-born  woman,  has,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  you  from  the  persecution  of 
your  relations,  obtained  permission  from  the  pious 
dame,  who  now  lives  as  a recluse  in  a ceU  attached 
to  the  cathedral  of  Langres,  to  receive  you  and 
your  child.  In  that  cell  you  can,  during  my  ab- 
sence, live  not  only  in  perfect  retirement,  but  in 
complete  security,  for  it  will  afford  you  all  the 
protection  of  a sanctuary — so  that  even  if  dis- 
covered in  the  cell  of  the  recluse,  all  proceedings 
can  be  stayed  against  you  as  long  as  you  are 
within  the  verge  of  the  altar.  Outside  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuary,  bishop  Gregory  promises 
no  human  force  can  draw  you,  until  your  husband 
is  restored  to  you.  I say,  then,  I have  provided 
for  you,  and  for  our  child  a place  of  safety.  This 
day  you  can  repair  thither.  Disguised  in  the  dark 
robes,  and  beneath  the  close  black  veil  of  a re- 
ligious, with  which  you  are  long  since  provided, 
you  can  travel  in  safety.  And  now,  Veronica,  as 
the  pious  bishop  has  bestowed  upon  me  his  bene- 
diction in  parting,  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your 
prayers  before  I separate  from  you.  Beg  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin,  and  of  St.  Alartin  of 
Tours.  Their  supplications  even  for  slaves  will  be 
heard,  when  the  prayers  of  kings  and  queens  arc 
unheeded.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

Leo  had  seen  his  wife  and  child  received  within 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  Langres,  and  then  had 
journeyed  with  such  speed  that  he  found  himself 
ill  some  days  afterwards  within  a few  miles  of  that 
city,  Treves,  whose  inhabitants  still  modestly  boast 
that  it  is  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  hav- 


ing been  built  (as  they  affirm)  no  less  than  1250 
years  before  Home  itself  I 

As  Leo  advanced  by  one  of  the  old  Homan  roads 
leading  to  the  city,  he  saw  prostrate  upon  the 
earth,  the  body  of  an  aged  man,  whose  withered 
hands  were  grasping  his  white  hairs,  and  who,  with 
his  face  close  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay, 
seemed  in  his  grief  to  desire  to  shut  out  from  his 
sight  all  the  objects  around  him.  The  spot  on 
which  this  old  man  lay  was  a green  mound,  which 
gently  elevating  itself  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
formed  the  basement,  it  might  be  said,  to  a round 
pedestal,  on  which  rested  the  marble  and  exqui- 
sitely formed  feet  of  a broken  statue  of  Venus. 
The  feet  and  legs  to  the  knees  were  the  only  frag- 
ments to  show  that  on  the  spot  Paganism  had 
formerly  celebrated  its  diabolical  rites;  and  that 
the  zeal  that  had  abolished  those  rites,  and  shat- 
tered its  emblems,  had  not  yet  urged  those  it  in- 
fluenced to  replace  what  had  been  destroyed  by 
any  image  calculated  to  excite  the  piety,  or  elicit 
the  prayers  of  travellers. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  old  man,  as  he  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  Leo  saw  pourtrayed  a per- 
sonifleation  of  the  most  complete  despair.  His 
compassionate  feelings  were  at  once  aroused,  and 
hurrying  over  to  the  side  of  the  aged  sufferer,  he 
touched  him  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  enquired, 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  a stranger  to  afford  to 
him  relief  or  consolation. 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and  perceiving  by  the 
close-cropped  hair  and  poor  garb  of  Leo,  that  he 
was  addressed  by  a ^ave,  replied  : “ It  is  not  in 
thy  power  at  least  to  aid  me,  unless  thou  art  a 
slave  of  the  villain  Nantin,  and  wdieii  I am  in 
his  pow'er,  thou  should  be  compassionate  to  thy 
associate.” 

“ But  you,”  said  Leo,  “ are  not  a slave  ; you 
are  a freeman.” 

“ I was  born  a freeman,  I have  lived  a free- 
man,” answered  the  old  man  ; “ but  now,  in  the 
sixty-flfth  year  of  my  age,  I have  at  last  seen  the 
day,  which  reduces  me  to  slavery.  Behold,  young 
man,  the  sun  which  is  now  high  in  the  heavens: 
when  it  rose  this  morning  I was  free — when  it 
sets,  I shall  be  a slave.” 

“ You  speak  wildly,”  remarked  Leo,  “ Can  it 
bo  possible  that  grief  has  disturbed  your  intellect? 
Wherefore,  should  an  aged  man  like  you  appre- 
hend that  the  bonds  of  slavery  shall  be  placed 
upon  his  limbs  ?” 

“ Because,”  answered  the  old  man,  “ I have  had 
money  dealings  with  a merciless  usurer.  A few 
years  ago,  I lived  in  Langres,  a humble  but  contented 
colonist,  occupying  a small  patch  of  land — blessed 
witli  the  love  of  an  onlydauglitor,  named  Veronica.” 
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“Veronica!”  exclaimed  Leo,  starting  and  trem- 
bling at  the  mere  sound  of  that  loved  name. 
“ Excuse  me,  hut  I have  lately  been  in  Langres, 
and  I had  there  often  heard  that  the  fairc.st 
maiden  of  the  place  was  named  Veronica,  and  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  colonist,  Adrian,  who 
in  leaving  Langres  had  confided  her  to  the  care  of 
his  brother.” 

“ IMy  name  is  Adrian,”  replied  the  old  man. 
“ Thank  God  ! my  dear  child  shall  never  know 
that  she  is  degraded  by  my  misfortune — that  she 
has  ever  felt  one  particle  of  affection  for — oh! 
merciful  heavens  ! I tremble  to  pronounce  tlie 
word — a slave.’’' 

“ And  I,”  said  Leo  to  himself,  “ thank  heaven, 
that  it  has  blessed  me  with  this  unhoped  for  ren- 
contre. I cannot  but  regard  it  as  a lucky  omen 
of  the  success  of  my  enterprise.  But,”  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Adrian,  “ you  have  not  told 
me  how  your  liberty  is  placed  in  peril.  Best  satis- 
fied, no  vain  curiosity  urges  me  to  ask  the  question. 
1 may  he  of  assistance  to  you.” 

“ A slave  to  be  of  assistance  to  a freeman  1” 
exclaimed  Adrian,  smiling  bitterly,  and  even  scorn- 
fully at  the  suggestion.  “ Poor  youth,  thou  seemest 
to  have  aspirations  that  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  thy  condition  in  life.  I thank  thee  for  thy 
good  will.  Alas!  I have  now  no  other  means  of 
expressing  my  gratitude,  but  by  words.  It  may 
suffice  thee  to  know  that  the  offers  of  the  most 
wealthy  man  of  Treves — Nantin,  induced  me  to 
come  hither : that  instead  of  improving  my  for- 
tune by  so  doing,  I have  lost  all  that  I possessed; 
that  I borrowed  money  from  him,  at  a daily  in- 
terest: that  the  time  appointed  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  is  this  very  day:  that  the  money  was 
to  be  paid  at  this  place — upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Venus;  that  here  I remain  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Nantin  with  his  wit- 
nesses to  demand  repayment — that  in  presence 
of  those  witnesses  I must  acknowledge  my  inability 
to  satisfy  his  demand,  and  therefore  I must,  as  an 
insolvent  debtor,  yield  myself  as  his  slave;  for 
such,  you  well  know,  is  the  ancient  law,  and  the 
established  custom  of  the  land.” 

“ And  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  debt 
claimed  from  yon  by  Nantin  ?”  said  Leo. 

“ The  entire,  including  principal  and  interest, 
is  ten  besants,”  answered  Adrian. 

“ Not  more  than  ten  besants  1”  remarked  Leo. 
“ Now,  Adrian,  supposing  yon  went  into  the 
slave-market,  and  saw  me  standing  on  the  slave- 
stone  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder, 
what  value  would  yon  place  upon  me,  admitting 
my  strength,  vigour  and  intelligence  to  be  equal 
to  my  appearance  and  my  youth  ?” 


“ 1 would  say,  thou  wert  well  worth,  at  the  least, 
fifteen  besants,”  was  the  rei)ly  of  Adilan.  “ 1 
know  the  value  of  such  stock  well:  for  1 have 
bought  slaves  before  now,  both  for  farm  work  and 
for  house  use.” 

“ Then  Adrian,  if  that  opinion  of  thine  be  cor- 
rect— and  I believe  you  place  a very  low  price 
upon  me,  you  have  but  to  do  as  I suggest,  and 
your  debt  tliis  day  to  Nantin  shall  be  paid.” 

“ I do  not  understand  thee,  youth.  What  but 
money,  or  money’s  worth  can  fi'ee  me  from  the 
dishonour  of  kneeling  before  the  vile  Nantin  as 
/iis  slave!” 

“ It  is,”  said  Leo,  “ that  you  shoidd  sell  me  as 
a slave  to  Nantin.” 

“ Sell  thee  as  a slave  1”  cried  out  Adrian  in 
amazement  at  this  strange  proposition.  “ Sell 
thee  as  a slave  1 I do  not  own  thee — have  no 
claim  upon  thee.  Thou  art  not  my  property. 
Thou  art  the  goods  of  another;  and  I will  not 
commit  a crime:  I will  not  steal  that  which  be- 
longs to  my  neighbour  to  save  myself  from  degra- 
dation. No,  no,  youth,  the  poor  Adrian  may  be 
fallen  very  low,  but  he  will  never  be  guilty  of  a 
dishonest  action.” 

“ Can’st  read?”  asked  Leo. 

“ Yes,  perfectly  well,”  replied  Adrian. 

“ Then  look  at  this,”  said  Leo,  unfastening  the 
girdle  encircling  his  loins,  and  taking  from  out 
the  girdle,  which  also  served  as  a purse,  a small 
piece  of  pai’chment.  Adrian  received  the  parch- 
ment, and  no  sooner  did  he  read  the  name  of 
Gregory  inscribed  upon  it,  than  he  reverently 
kissed  it,  perused  the  document  carefully,  and 
then  handing  it  back  to  Leo,  remarked: — 

“ I perceive  by  this,  that  thou  art  the  slave  of 
the  good  bishop  of  Langres:  that  he  has  au- 
thorized thee,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a chari- 
table intention,  to  depart  from  him,  and  that  he 
calls  upon  all  good  Christians  to  aid  thee  in  every 
, good  deed  which  tends  to  the  fulfilment  of  that 
good  intention.” 

“ And  now  I pledge  myself  to  thee  as  a Chris- 
tian, that  it  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  intention 
that  I desire  to  become  the  slave  of  Nantin,”  said 
Leo.  “ And  I adjure  thee  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Martin  of  Tours  to  assist  me,  by  selling  me  as  a 
slave  to  thy  merciless  creditor.” 

“ I cannot  refuse  thee,  Leo,  for  such  I perceive 
is  thy  name,”  answered  Adrian,  “ when  at  the 
same  time,  I cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  this 
offer  of  thine  is  a mercifiil  interposition  of  heaven 
on  my  own  behalf.” 

As  these  words  were  uttered  the  rude-spoken 
and  severe  Nantin  was  seen  approaching,  accom- 
panied by  seven  persons,  who  seemed  to  be  wealthy 
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citizens  of  Treves.  Nantin,  wlien  he  reached 
the  place  where  Adrian  and  Leo  stood,  witliout 
deigning  to  speak,  or  seeming  to  perceive  either, 
proceeded  to  the  pedestal  of  Venus,  and  seeing,  as 
he  expected,  that  the  money  claimed  by  him  was 
not  placed  upon  it,  turned  round,  and  in  a harsh 
tone  of  voice  said  — 

“ Come  hither,  Adrian,  I find,  as  I supposed, 
that  thou  wouldst  be  unable  to  discharge  the  debt 
thon  hast  contracted.  I have  come  prepared  for 
this.  Here  is  a document  which  I call  upon  thee 
to  sign.” 

“ Permit  me  to  read  it,”  said  Adrian. 

“ As  thou  readest,  thou  caust  recite  it  aloud,  so 
that  all  here  may  testify  that  thou  didst  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  its  contents,”  observed  Nantin, 
as  he  placed  the  deed  in  the  hands  of  Adrian. 

The  latter  in  compliance  with  this  command, 
rather  than  suggestion,  then  read  aloud  what 
was  set  down  in  the  parchment  placed  in  his 
hands. 

“ To  his  master  and  brother,  Nantin  of  Treves, 
this  avows  Adrian  of  Langres: — 

“Whereas,  the  fact  is  not  unknown  to  all  men, 
that  I have  been  afflicted  with  very  great  want 
and  a long  and  severe  sickness,  so  that  I was  not 
able  to  procure  for  myself  a sufficiency  of  food  or 
of  clothing,  and  had  therefore  to  entreat  of  thee 
that  (which  thou  didst  not  refuse  me)  to  alleviate 
my  urgent  necessities,  by  the  loan  of  ten  besants, 
good  and  solid  money,  which  thon  didst  place  in 
my  hands;  and  whereas  I have  not  now  the  money 
to  pay  back  to  thee  wliat  thou  didst  lend  me,  I 
therefore  feel  that  I am  under  the  obligation  of 
surrendering  my  freedom  to  thee,  and  I do  by  this 
deed  pray  thee  to  accept  it,  so  tiiat  I may  hence- 
forward be  to  thee  as  if  I had  been  nought  else 
than  thy  born  slave,  and  thou  having,  as  such,  full 
power  over  me,  of  selling  me,  of  bartering  me,  and 
of  inflicting  stripes  upon  me,  so  that  I may  be  from 
this  day  and  henceforth  as  one  over  whom  thou 
hast  complete,  full,  and  undisturbed  power  in  all 
things.  And  should  it  ever  happen  (that  which  I 
believe  can  never  occur)  that  cither  I myself,  or 
any  of  my  heirs,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever, 
attempt  to  infringe  the  obligation  which  I have 
now  contracted  towards  thee,  then  let  the  penalty 
upon  whomsoever  tries  to  have  it  impugned  be 
thirty  ounces  of  gold,  and  this  present  deed  of 
obligation  still  remain  as  of  full  effect.”* 

“'That  is  the  deed  which  I now  call  upon  thee  to 
confirm,”  said  Nantin.  “ It  is,  thou  mayst  per- 
ceive, in  the  regular  form.” 


* Formiilie  Voteres.  9.  xvi.  ‘ Ohiioxintio,’  Ataroniriis, 
edilwt  t)V  Hignon.  p.  l.'Sl, 


“ And  thus,”  said  Adrian,  “ in  presence  of  thy 
witnesses  do  I treat  a deed  that  recites  a false- 
hood, for  never  didst  thou  lend  me  ten  besants ;” 
and  so  speaking,  the  old  man  tore  the  parchment 
and  trampled  it  underfoot.  “ Mark  me,  Nantin,” 
continued  Adrian,  perceiving  the  latter  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  “ violence  may  deprive  me 
of  life,  but  will  at  the  same  time  acquit  the  debt 
I have  contracted — a debt  that  in  presence  of  thy 
witnesses  I acknowledge,  but  of  which,  in  their 
presence  also,  I now  tender  the  payment.” 

“ The  money — the  money — old  babbling  fool — 
pay  me  the  money  at  once,  and  quit  my  sight  then 
for  ever,”  said  Nantin. 

“ I have  no  coin  wherewith  to  pay  thee,”  re- 
marked Adrian. 

“ No  money!  then  thou  art  a madman  to  speak 
as  thou  hast  done,”  observed  Nantin.  “ Thou 
hast  insulted  me  in  presence  of  my  friends,  and  if 
I do  not  revenge  myself  on  the  spot,  it  is  because 
I desire  to  punish — severely  jiunish  thee  as  my 
slave.” 

“ I know  thee,  Nantin,  well,”  said  Adrian.  “ I 
am  aware  that  thou  art  a proud,  haughty,  purse- 
proud,  cruel  man ; but  I also  know  that,  of  all  thy 
vices,  the  strongest  is  avarice,  and  therefore  I do 
not  fear  thy  threats,  for  I am  sure  thou  wilt  accept 
the  payment  that  I tender  to  thee.” 

“Thy  drivelling  tires  me,  Adrian,  but  I tolerate 
it,  because  tby  back,  as  a slave,  shall  pay  the  penal- 
ties of  this  liberty  of  tongue  in  which  thou  dost 
now  indulge  thyself  as  a freeman.” 

“ In  coming  hither,”  said  Adrian,  “ thy  sole  ex- 
pectation was  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  as  a 
slave ; that  thy  malice  would  be  indulged  in  daily 
witnessing  the  miseries  of  one  who,  if  he  had  never 
known  thee,  would  still  be  poor,  but  still  contented 
and  happy.  In  indulging  thy  cruel  disposition 
thon  wouldst  have  lost  money,  for  my  services 
could  not  repay  thee  for  the  cost  of  my  feeding 
and  maintenance.  Instead  of  an  old  man  for  thy 
slave,  I tender  thee  a young  man.  In  the  slave- 
market  no  one  would  purchase  me ; but  here  is 
one  that,  by  bis  youth  and  agility  alone,  is  worth, 
at  the  least,  double  the  amount  of  the  debt  thou 
dost  claim  from  me.” 

“What! — is  it  possible?  this  young  man,  thy 
slave,”  cried  Nantin,  as  his  eyes  twinkled  with  the 
joy  of  a miser,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  noble  pro- 
portion of  the  dark  youth  who  stood  before  him. 
“ What!  the  miserable,  half-starved  Adrian  to  bo 
master  of  a slave  like  that ! Oh  ! it  is  impossible. 
Come  hither,  sirrah,”  said  Nantin  to  Leo,  who  in 
a meek  and  humble  attitude  approached  to  him. 
“Dost  thou  acknowledge  thyself  to  be  the  slave 
of  Adrian?” 
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“ I acknowledge,  as  a slave,  that  Adrian  has 
full  pow'er  to  dispose  of  me  as  he  jileases.” 

“ It  is  well ! it  is  w’cll !”  said  Nantin,  chuckling 
with  delight,  and  as  he  did  so,  placing  his  haiul 
upon  the  broad  and  naked  shoulder  of  Leo,  and  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  produce  a ])ressnre  with  his 
finger  upon  the  mass  of  muscular  flesh  which  re- 
sisted him  as  if  it  were  not  flesh,  but  hardened 
iron. 

“ The  slave  is  in  rude  health,”  observed  Nantin. 
“ Thou  must  be  a man  of  marvellous  strength, 
slave.  Art  thou  as  active  as  thou  art  vigorous?” 

“This  is  my  answer,”  said  Leo;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  bounded  up  from  the  earth  four  feet  high, 
caught  in  the  one  hand  the  branch  of  a tree  wbich 
had  formerly  shaded  the  statue  of  Venus,  then 
letting  his  body  hang  by  the  grasp  of  a single 
hand,  he  changed  so  as  that  the  whole  weight  of 
his  body  should  depend  upon  the  other  hand,  and 
then  running  wdth  steady  hand  grasps  along  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branch,  he  brought  it  down  until 
the  uttermost  point  was  touching  the  soil,  when, 
with  a sudden  bound  to  the  earth,  and  a dexterous 
tw'ist  to  the  bending  branch  at  the  same  moment, 
he  snapped  it  in  tw'o,  and  then  w'renching  it  oft', 
laid  the  huge  fragment  of  the  green  growing  tree 
at  the  feet  of  Nantin. 

“ Art  thou  skilled  in  anything  beyond  feats 
of  agility?”  asked  Nantin,  delighted,  but  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  to  discover  some  deficiency 
which  would  enable  him  to  depreciate,  in  the  eyes 
of  Adrian,  the  value  of  a stave  for  the  possession 
of  w’hich  he  w^as  most  anxious. 

“May  I speak  candidly  of  myself,  Master?” 
said  Leo,  bowing  his  head  to  Adrian. 

“Assuredly,  Leo,  thou  mayst  do  so.  Let  Nantin 
know  thy  value.  I owm,  that  if  I could  act  in 
accordance  with  my  own  good  will,  thou  shouldst 
never  be  his  slave.” 

“ I thank  thee,  Master,  most  kind,”  said  Leo, 
“but  blame  me  not  when  I say  I would  prefer  the 
service  of  the  wealthy  Nantin  to  thine.  My  gifts 
are  lost  in  the  house  of  a poor  man,  for  know',  rich 
citizen  of  Treves,  that  as  a vine-dresser,  a shep- 
herd, a carpenter,  or  a blacksmith,  no  fault  has 
ever  yet  been  found  wdth  me.  I do  all  these  things 
as  well  as  others.  None  do  them  better;  but 
there  is  one  science,  or  mystery,  in  which  I venture 
to  say  I am  matchless  in  my  skill.” 

“ And  what  is  that?”  asked  Nantin,  eagerly. 

“ It  is  as  a cook,”  answered  Leo. 

“ Oh ! rare !”  cried  Nantin,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  “ I have  all  my  life 
been  seeking  for  a good  slave-cook,  and  never  yet 
could  discover  one.” 

“ Then  I stake  my  life  I shall  please  you,”  said 


Leo.  “ I am  descended  from  a race  of  slaves  who 
have  all  been  illustrious  cooks.  It  is  a tradition 
amongst  us,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  was  the 
favourite  cook  of  the  good  emperor  Vitellius,  and 
immortalized  him  by  the  invention  of  a dish, 
‘ the  shield  of  Minerva,’  which  all  ages  have  won- 
dered at.  What  think  you  of  one  single  dinner 
alone  costing  400,000  sesterces.*  What  think 
you  of  serving  up  at  the  same  table,  two  thou- 
sand fishes  and  seven  thousand  birds  ?” 

“ Ohl  most  rare  and  delicious!”  exclaimed  the 
gluttonous  Nantin,  licking  his  lips  at  the  mere 
mention  of  such  gross  luxury.  “ But  art  sure, 
Leo,  thou  art  good  at  dressing  and  cooking  fowl 
for  table  ? We  abound  with  poultry  of  all  kinds 
in  this  country.” 

“Am  I sure,  forsooth!”  said  Leo,  laughing. 
“ Why,  I know  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
table,  and  can  discharge  the  offices  of  enp-bearer, 
butler,  and  carver;  and  as  to  fowl,  of  which  you 
ask  my  knowledge,  all  I can  say  is,  wait  until  you 
taste  the  liver  of  a capon  steeped  in  milk,  or  a 
beccafico  warmed  with  pepper  by  me.  Marry! 
the  flavour  of  either  wdll  be  a consolation  to  your 
stomach,  and  a joy  to  your  heart  for  a week 
afterwards.  Ducks,  doves,  woodcocks,  peacocks, 
appear,  with  my  sauces,  to  be  birds  that  have  been 
fed  on  honey,  and  to  have  been  saturated  with 
nought  else  than  the  most  sweet  juices.” 

“Enough,  enough,”  exclaimed  the  now  impatient 
Nantin,  “ I shall  love  thee,  Leo,  as  if  thou  wert 
my  own  child,  if  thou  canst  but  perform  half  of 
what  thou  hast  now  promised.  Here  neighbours,” 
he  said,  turning  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
accompanied,  “ Be  ye  witnesses  that  I accept  this 
man,  the  slave  of  Adrian,  as  my  slave,  giving  in 
exchange  for  him  a full  and  free  discharge  of  that 
debt  which  he  had  contracted  to  pay  me  this  day. 
Are  you — for  I find  I must  address  you,  Adrian, 
as  a freeman — are  you  content  that  all  our  deal- 
ings with  each  other  should  thus  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion?” 

“ I am  content,”  answered  Adrian.  “ When  the 
rich  propose  terms  to  the  poor,  the  latter  must  say 
content,  for  they  are  the  weak  and  must  submit  to 
the  strong.  From  this  moment,  the  slave,  Leo,  is 
yours;  but  before  parting  from  him  I would  wish 
to  speak  a word  in  private.  I love  Leo,  and  it  is 
with  pain  that  I separate  from  him.” 

“Be  it  so,”  said  Nantin;  “ but  let  your  words 
be  brief,  for  I cannot  permit  him  to  be  a moment 
from  my  sight.  Leo,  Avhen  thou  hast  spoken  with 
thy  late  master,  follow'  me  with  all  speed.  I shall 
walk  slowly  back  to  Treves.” 


* About  £3,230.  See  Suetonius,  Vitellius,  r.  13. 
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Naiitin  with  these  words  departed,  and  left 
Adrian  alone. 

“ Good,  kind,  and  generous  youtli,”  said  Adrian, 
“ if  it  were  not  unbecoming  for  a freeman,  I would 
kneel  before  thee,  thougli  a slave,  and  thank  thee 
for  the  service  thou  hast  rendered  me.  I am  now 
returning  to  Langres.  Can  I do  there  ought  to 
serve  you?’’ 

“Yes,”  replied  Leo.  “The  moment  you  reach 
Langres,  see  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  what  has 
occurred;  and  should  you,  as  it  is  most  probable 
you  will,  meet  with  your  daughter,  tell  her  that 
you  have  been  saved  from  slavery  by  a slave,  and 
that  slave  was  named  Leo.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


jfiniiig  f itttrntnirs. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING, 

(JIISS  BARRETT.) 

Poetry,  in  its  best  sense,  does  not  stand  within 
the  limitations  of  criticism — though  the  review 
literature  of  our  age  show^s  us  that  the  great  liter- 
ary tribunals  judge  otherwise.  What  is  poetry? 
If  we  would  judge  by  the  poetry  sung  in  olden 
times  and  still  fresh  and  young,  we  would  say: — 
Poetry  is  a better  life,  a purer  existence  ; the 
experience  of  the  spirit  as  distinct  from  material 
knowledge ; the  expression  for  us  of  our  best  feel- 
ings; the  recognition  for  us  of  the  beautiful  on 
earth;  the  eye-beam  of  our  spiritual  sight;  the 
higher  language  in  which  we  could  speak  the 
highest  sensation,  the  noblest  thoughts.  Ever  are 
falling  to  the  learning  of  all  men,  notes  of  music ; 
these  the  poet  harmonises.  Ever  are  seen  by  all 
men,  glimpses  of  natural  beauty;  these  the  poet 
combines  in  one  fine  picture.  The  daily  facts  of 
life  he  marshals  in  a system ; the  dead  materiali- 
ties of  earth  he  forms  into  shapes  of  beauty — 
Prometheus-like  gives  them  life — Pygmalion-like 
loves  the  creation.  All  life  is  beautiful,  because 
all  life  is  from  God;  but  when  worldliness  mists 
over  the  life,  it  seems  to  be  detached  from  His 
spirit.  This  mist  the  poet’s  eye  penetrates;  this 
mist  the  poet’s  clear-toned  words  dissolve.  The 
poet  is  emphatically  the  reconciler  of  life;  all  men 
are  indebted  to  him  for  a recognition  of  that  “soul 
of  goodness”  which  is  “in  all  things  human.” 
All  types  of  life,  whether  coarse,  conventional  or 
rude,  owe  him  acknowledgment  for  his  ready 
knowledge  of  the  beauty  that  is  in  them.  To  use 
the  words  of  one  we  have  often  quoted,  and  to 


express  briefly  Ihe  chief  office  of  poetry: — “ The 
poet  is  representative.”  lie  speaks  for  all  men, 
and  speaks  the  thoughts  of  all  men ; “ He  stands 
among  partial  men  for  the  complete  man.”  With 
this  estimate  of  |)oetry,  or  the  mission  of  the  poet, 
we  must  express  our  discontent  at  the  form  of 
thought  and  speech  which  has  classified  the  poet 
among  men.  It  makes  poetry  “ a profe-ssion.” 
We  see  not  the  necessity  for  this.  If  poetry  be 
the  recognition  of  beauty,  all  men  should  be  poets. 
If  beyond  this  there  be  the  necessity  of  expression, 
it  should  come  unforced,  be  the  inevitable  eman- 
ation of  life,  be  the  gleaming  of  the  gold,  not  its 
laborious  fashioning  into  current  coin.  We  do  not 
like  setting  a class  of  men  apart  to  think  for  us — 
to  speak  for  us;  such  men  will  come  out  unforced 
from  amongst  us,  and  as  each  one  of  us  hears  hw 
own  thoughts  expressed,  we  take  up  the  expres- 
sion and  use  it  thenceforward.  We  feel  it  also  a 
degradation  to  hear  around  us  the  clamour  for 
worldly  rewards  to  genius — for  worldly  recognitions 
of  the  poet’s  dignity.  It  betrays  the  leaven  of  the 
old  minstrel  mendicancy.  We  should  think  no 
more  of  thanking  a poet  for  his  song,  than  of  re- 
warding the  sun  for  Ids  beams.  He  hath  uttered 
it  because  it  was  in  him  and  should  out;  let  the 
man  whine  for  guerdon  as  he  may — the  poet  spoke 
because  he  had  in  him  a gift  which  he  could  no 
more  retain,  than  the  prism  can  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  Gay’s  life  we  read  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensbury  “ taking  up”  the  poet — 
giving  him  country  air  and  a rural  residence — 
hoping  to  find  in  the  man  the  soul  of  poetiy,  as 
men  imprison  and  feed  worms  that  they  may  spin 
silk. 

In  our  present  day  also  w'e  hear  much  of  this 
ill-judged  patronage;  and  of  late  the  poet’s  them- 
selves have  given  utterance  to  a new  claim.  They 
tell  us  that  they  sing  because  they  “ suffer” — that 
the  fine-stringed  notes  we  hear  are  but  melodious 
cries  of  pain ; that,  like  the  nightingale,  their  best 
tones  are  when  their  breasts  are  pierced  with 
thorns;  that  life,  with  them,  must  be  translated 
into  suft’ering  before  they  can  shape  it  in  a poem ; 
that  the  music,  which  may  be  a battle  march,  a 
Te  Deum,  or  a bridal  chaunt  for  us — is  for  them 
a requiem;  that  power  conies  to  them  through 
pain,  and  “knowledge  through  suftering entereth.” 
It  is  very  ea.sy  to  find  the  text  for  all  those  utter- 
ances in  Shelley's  motto: — 

“ We  learn  in  sufferinf;,  what  we  teach  in  song.” 

“ If  this  be  madness,  tlicre  is  inetliod  in  it.” 

When  we  are  presented  poems  which  we  are  told 
are  painful  utterances  of  a wounded  heart;  when 
we  must  regard  them  as  the  expression  of  a 
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“ shadowed  and  more  than  usually  uncertain  life;” 
when  those  songs  claim  “ fitness  to  teach,”  bccansc 
they  are  the  fruits  of  “suffering;”  when  the 
“ seriousness”  of  the  poet’s  life  is  brought  to  our 
recollection,  seems  indeed  a cold,  hard  thing  to 
weigh  and  measure,  dejtth,  length  and  power,  cor- 
rectness of  metre,  or  fluency  of  expression.  Sit- 
ting by  a sick  couch  and  correcting  an  error  in  the 
painful  pronunciation  of  a suffering  invalid,  is  not 
more  heartless  and  unfeeling.  If  we  thought  that 
poetry  was  legitimately  the  expression  of  suffering; 
if  we  imagined  poets  a better  sort  of  bear  that 
could  not  ctance  until  taught  by  pain,  we  would 
never  be  unfeeling  enough  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
it  or  them.  But  we  hold  poetry  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  musical  moaniugs  of  a pained  spirit. 
The  true  poet  holds  nature  within  his  grasp  (as 
the  suggested  statue  of  Alexander  cut  from  Atlas, 
was  to  have  had  a city  in  one  hand  and  a river 
flowing  from  the  other);  he  does  not  crouch  spirit- 
crushed  beneath  the  beauty  of  the  mountain,  as 
travellers  in  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  pours 
from  his  liberal  palm,  rich  ore  for  mortal  use;  he 
is  no  Dauiie  crushed  beneath  the  glittering  and 
fatal  shower  of  gold.  He  wields  the  sacred  flame 
as  Jove  the  lightning — no  rash  Seraele  consumed 
ill  the  beauteous  fire.  Thought  does  not  master 
him — he  masters  thought;  words  do  not  subdue 
him — he  uses  the  words.  His  utterance  thrills — 
not  trembles  with  emotion. 

Above  the  tempest  of  words  is  the  soul  of  the 
poet;  with  its  power  recuperative  to  rest.  But 
from  Shelley  downwards,  modern  poetry  has  taken 
the  Pythian  writhing  in  his  tripod — not  the  God, 
calm  amidst  his  own  thunder,  as  its  antetype  and 
ideal.  Hence  the  “ suffering”  which  painfully 
pervades  the  poets  of  the  present  day.  It  is  but 
a new  form  of  that  intense  human  egotism,  doubt- 
less immortal.  It  prekimptuously  puts  the  poet 
forward  as  an  apology  for  his'  poetry.  It  says — 
“ Here  is  a man  of  genius — one  of  high  spirit  and 
fine  fancy — true  his  verse  is  obscure,  and  his 
fancies  often  puerile;  but  if  you  cannot  understand 
his  ignorance,  account  yourself  ignorant  of  his 
tmderstanding.”  A simple  and  sufficient  rule  I 
Do  we  need  this  rule  to  appreciate  Homer,  to 
reverence  Shakspeare,  to  admire  Milton?  Is  it 
necessary  to  tell  us  that  Goldsmith  owed  his  rescue 
from  a jail  to  the  “ Vicar,”  to  win  for  it  our  sym- 
pathy? If  we  humbly  object  to  shamed  metre, 
irregular  rythm,  or  false  philosophy,  should  w'e  be 
silenced  in  being  told  that  the  poet  “ writhed  like 
the  Pythian”  in  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 
But  to  come  down  to  more  personal  matter,  is  it 
manly  or  respectable  to  find  personal  suffering 
thrust  in  the  face  of  the  public  at  the  preface  to 


a book  of  poems,  or  allusions  to  sorrow  scattered 
thickly  through  it?  “T’he  beautiful  is  built  upon 
the  necessary.”  "Where  is  the  necessity  for  this 
parade  of  sorrow?  Teaching  them  high  themes 
which  “ Olympic  bards  of  old”  could  master,  our 
modern  men  of  verse  take  for  a subject  that  theme 
“on  which  all  men  arc  fluent,  and  few  agreeable,” 
namely — self;  or  if,  in  obedience  to  public  exigeance,  ' 
this  topic  be  ostensibly  omitted,  we  have  the  life 
of  the  poet  Guerny,  an  unenviable  line  to  higher 
themes. 

Of  this  class,  Mrs.  Browning*  is  a respectable 
representative.  It  would  be  insulting,  probably  un- 
just, to  say  that  her  egotistical  record  of  self-suffer- 
ing has  anything  to  do  with  her  sex,  and  it  might 
be  a libel  to  state  that  womankind  has  no  particular 
penchant  for  silent  sorrow.  Passing  this  point, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  discuss,  we  would  say 
that  if  we  wLshed  to  use  one  word,  that  would  go 
as  near  as  one  word  can,  to  characterise  the  two 
volumes  of  poets  before  us,  we  would  say  that 
word  is  “ painful.”  Firstly,  many  of  the  topics 
are  tragic  in  themselves;  the  most  ambitious  poem 
— the  “ Dream  of  Exile” — is  of  coiu'se  deeply 
tinged  with  tragedy;  all  the  sonnets  are  serious — 
many  of  them  sad:  the  ballads  with  an  exception, 
are  all  tragic;  and  most  of  the  lyrics  have  the 
same  tone.  But  this,  as  the  reader  must  have 
at  once  thought,  would  by  no  means  constitute 
painfulness  of  poetry,  '\^^e  all  know  how  far  from 
painful  is  “that  majestic  sadness  which  constitutes 
the  chief  charm  of  tragedy.”  But  this  is  not  the 
sadness  presented  to  us  in  the  verse  before  us.  It  is 
the  sorrow  which  rushes  forth  in  expression,  and 
is  not  mastered  in  words.  Jliss  Barrett  writes: 

“ If  knowledge  is  power,  suffering  should  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a part  of  knowledge.”  "We  grant  her 
the  “suffering”  evident  through  her  verse;  but  it 
requires  some  alchemic  power  to  change  suffering 
into  the  weapon  which  can  be  safely  wielded. 
With  her — 

“ This  sword’s  hilt  is  the  sharpest,  and  cuts  through 
The  hand  that  holds  it.” 

She  uses  not  the  power  with  ease,  the  effect  is 
painful.  Again,  with  all  her  power  of  expression, 
one  can  trace  by  her  repeated  touches,  her  con- 
tinual retintings  of  the  same  thought,  that,  at  the 
best,  she  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  representa- 
tion she  has  embodied.  But  as  this  belongs  more 
properly  to  detailed  criticism,  we  may  put  it  aside 
while  we  say  a few  words  on  her  principal  poems. 


* By  this  matron  name  Miss  Barrett  has  been  more 
lately  known  ; but  in  general  we  prefer  to  use  the  name  by 
which  the  public  and  tve  knew  her  first. 
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Her  “ Drama  of  Exile”  may  be  characterised  as 
a dramatic  continuation  of  “Paradise  Lost.”  It 
takes  up  tlie  story  of  our  first  parents  at  tlie  ex- 
pulsion, and  represents  the  first  day  of  that  exile, 
whicli,  in  those  few  last  lines  of  his  great  poem, 
Milton  beautifully  outlines.  Independently  of  the 
execution  of  this  poem,  Miss  Ilarrett  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  her  boldness  in  selecting 
the  theme;  and  even  if  she  had  failed — even  if  the 
expression  had  fallen  entirely  short  of  the  concep- 
tion— her  daring  must  be  allowed  a merit  in  those 
“ degenerate  days”  of  poetry  and  prose.  As  a 
picturesque  poem,  this  is  second  to  few  in  the 
hinglish  language;  as  a dramatic  poem,  in  so  far 
as  the  word  dramatic  implies  realisation,  it  has 
almost  an  equal  standing.  From  the  guarded  gate 
of  the  now  lonely  Eden,  “ a glare”  from  the 
“ sword  of  fire  self-moved”  is  cast,  as  an  avenue 
of  light,  piercing  the  outer  darkness  of  earth. 
Along  this  glare  fly  our  first  parents,  Gabriel  and 
Lucifer,  challenge  one  another  beside  the  gate. 
This  is  high  gi-ound.  We  have  never  commenced 
the  perusal  of  a poem  professing  to  represent  the 
converse  of  higher  beings,  but  we  have  trembled  lest 
the  language  should  soon  betray  the  earthliness  of 
the  repeater.  Milton  magnificently  sustains  the  dis- 
course of  the  heavenly  visitants.  Byron  in  his 
“ Heaven  and  Earth,”  is  likewise  powerful  because 
brief.  Miss  Barrett  has  neither  the  power  of  the 
first,  nor  the  caution  of  the  latter.  Talleyrand  in 
reply  to  Madame  de  Stael's  flattery-seeking  ques- 
tion said: — “Madame,  the  emperor  is  as  clever  as 
you — you  are  more  intrepid.”  Miss  Barrett 
preserves  this  intrepidity;  she  dares  much;  but 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  Her 
Lucifer  is  certainly  something  di.-.tinct  from  Milton’s 
His  was  a giant  of  evil,  god-like  in  his  power  of 
wickedness.  Miss  Barrett’s  “ Angel  of  the  curse” 
is  but  a petulant,  bad  man,  humanity  is  stamped 
upon  him.  Milton’s  “ Devil”  proudly  scornful — 
Miss  Barrett’s  pointedly  satirical;  his  taunting  re- 
partees provoke  Gabriel  to  denunciation,  Adam  to 
curses,  and  Eve  to  railings — 

“ Poured  o’er  the  rounding  of  her  urgent  arm." 

His  converse  is  ever  and  anon  too  common-place, 
too  familiar,  has  too  much  of  an  every-day  “ cant” 
of  scorn  and  vituperation.  Thus  to  Gabriel — 

“ And  where’s  the  logic  of  ‘ depart  ?’  ’’ 

Again — 

“ Why  I can  draw  with  thee  to  the  length  of  tliy  wings.” 

Of  Adam  and  Eve  he  speaks  — 

“ They  dare  not  look  in  one  another’s  face, 

As  if  each  were  a cher\ib  !” 


Of  Eve — 

“ She  could  cur.se  too,  as  a woman  iriay. 

Smooth  in  the  vowels.” 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  think  these  sayings — 
this  love  of  conver-e — not  only  unfit  for  a prince, 
but  unsuited  even  to  mortal  dignity.  Pardoning 
these  few  jarring  phrases,  and  dwarfing  our  con- 
ceptions of  Satan,  we  must  admit  that  Miss  Barrett 
gives  a full  Impersonation  of  wickedness  and  fallen 
beauty  (nearer  still,  however,  to  Shakspeare’s 
Richard  than  to  Milton’s  Lucifer).  Satan  asks 
Adam — 

“ By  what  a thought 

Conceive  ye  of  me?  Yesterday — a snake! 

To-day — what  ? 

Adam. — A strong  spirit. 

Eve. — A sad  spirit. 

Adam. — Perhaps  a fallen  angel ; who  shall  say? 
Lucifer. — AVho  told  thee,  Adam? 

Adam. — Thou!  Die  prodigy 

Of  thy  vast  brows  and  melancholy  eyes, 

Which  comprehend  the  height  of  some  great  fall.” 

This  is  simply  suggestive  of  a fine  picture. 
Again — 

“ Look  on  me,  woman  ! Am  I beautiful  ? 
Eve. — Thou  hast  a glorious  darkness.” 

Besides  the  power  of  beauty  conveyed  in  this 
fine  outlined  portrait  of  Satan,  a touching,  thrilling 
interest  is  given  in  the  episode,  introduced  with 
true  poetic  instinct  of  the  “ fiery  love”  of  the 
Morning  Star  for  Lucifer,  once  its  “ light-bearer,” 
now  fallen.  How  perfect,  how  touching  in  word 
and  thought,  is  the  “ Song  of  the  Morning  Star 
to  Lucifer!” — 

“ Thine  angel  glory  sinks 

Down  from  me,  down  from  me  ; 
hly  beauty  falls,  methiuks, 

Down  from  thee,  down  from  me. 

O my  light-bearer ! 

0 my  path-preparer! 

Gone  from  me,  gone  from  me  ! 

Ai,  ai,  Heosphoros ! 

I cannot  kindle  underneath  the  brow 
Of  this  new  angel  heiv,  who  is  not  thou ; 

All  things  are  altered  since  that  time  ago, 

And  if  I sliine  at  eve,  I shall  not  know. 

1 am  strange,  I am  slow, 

Ai,  Ai,  Hcosphoros ! 

Henceforward  human  eyes  of  lovers,  be 
The  only  sweetest  sight  that  I shall  see, 

^^’ith  tears  between  the  looks  raised  up  to  me  ! 

Ai,  ai ! 

When,  having  wept  all  night,  at  break  of  day. 
Above  the  folded  hills  they  shall  survey 
lily  light,  a little  trembling  in  the  grey, 

Ai,  ai ! 

And  gazing  on  me,  such  shall  comprehend, 

Through  all  my  piteous  pomp  at  morn  or  even, 

And  melancholy  leaning  out  of  heaven. 

That  love,  their  own  divine  may  change  or  end. 

That  love  may  close  in  loss ! 

Ai,  ai,  Ileosphoros!” 
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Tho  depth  of  Satan’s  fall,  and  yet  tlie  grandeur 
of  tho  fallen,  is  well  presented  in  another  passage. 
Ho  stands  uttering  his  fierce  scorn  at  the  sorrow 
of  Adam  and  the  earth  sjiirits,  when  again  is  heard 
through  the  air  a “ distant  starry  voice,”  bearing 
the  loving  lament,  “ Ai,  ai,  Ileosphorosl” 

Adam. — Mark  Lucifer;  he  changes  awfully. 

£ve. — /(  seems  as  if  he  looked  from  grief  to  God, 
And  could  not  see  Him.  Wretched  Lucifer ! 

Adam. — How  he  stands — yet  an  angel! 

Thus,  in  representing  the  idea  of  Lucifer,  Miss 
Barrett  is  powerful ; but  when  she  makes  him 
speak,  few,  very  few,  passages  worthily  represent 
the  idea.  There  are  some,  however;  this  is  one — 

Earth  Spirits. — I wail,  I wail ! 

Eve. — I waif  O God! 

Lucifer. — I scorn  you  that  ye  wail, 

Who  use  your  petty  griefs  for  pedestals 
To  stand  on,  beckoning  pity  from  ndthout. 

And  deal  in  pathos  of  antithesis 

Of  what  ye  icere,  forsooth,  and  what  ye  are  ; 

I scorn  you  like  an  angel ! Yet,  one  cry, 

I,  too,  would  drive  up,  like  a CA>lumn  erect. 

Marble  to  marble,  from  my  heart  to  heaven, 

A monument  of  anguish,  to  transpierce 
And  overtop  your  vapory  complaints 
Expressed  from  feeble  woes  ! 


The  character  of  Adam  neither  consists  with 
our  own  idea  of  the  first  man,  nor  presents  an 
idea  that  we  can  in  any  manner  recognise  as 
adequate  or  worthy  of  the  name.  Firstly,  he 
talks  an  immensity  of  commonplace.  The  few 
poetic  thoughts  he  utters  are  of  the  wrong  sort; 
they  are  of  the  degenerate  stamp;  they  are  best 
characterised  by  the  words  “ pretty”  and  ‘‘  fanci- 
ful.” If  the  poet  cannot  make  Adam’s  speech 
sublime,  it  should,  at  least,  be  simple ; this  it  is 
not.  His  thoughts  are  petty — his  utterances  infe- 
licitous. He  seems  fond  of  frequent  reference 
to  the  fall,  and,  more  unpardonable,  of  indirect 
allusions  to  Eve’s  primal  offence.  For  instance — 

“ I am  deepest  in  the  guilt, 
jf  last  in  the  transgression." 

Again — 

“ Thus  I follow  thee, 

As  erewhile  in  the  sin 

an  unnecessary  and  somewhat  unkind  iteration  at 
best.  He  rebukes  her  wish  to  die: 

“ We  must  not  pluck  death  from  the  Maker’s  hand. 

As  erst  we  plucked  the  apple." 

The  littleness  betrayed  in  such  faults  in  the 
poem  we  would  not  notice,  did  we  think  it  the 
result  of  carelessness;  but  it  is  not  so:  it  simply 


proceeds  from  the  absence  of  a conception  just  or 
worthy.  We  are  glad  to  turn  from  this  to  the 
character  of  Eve,  which  is  finely  realised.  Both  in 
thought,  impulse,  and  speech,  she  is  the  Eve  of 
the  fall,  still  retaining  all  of  womanhood  that  is 
beautiful  and  attractive.  The  poetess  has  evi- 
dently inspirited  the  conception  with  her  own 
soul.  In  the  following  she  appeals  to  the  stern 
reproaching  earth  spirits,  and  entreats  their  pity — 

“ For  was  1 not 
At  that  last  sun.set  seen  in  Paradise, 

When  all  the  westering  clouds  flashed  out  in  throngs 
Of  sudden  angel-forces,  face  by  face, 

All  hushed  and  solemn,  as  a thought  of  God 
Held  them  suspended  ? — was  I not,  that  hour. 

The  lady  of  the  world,  princess  of  life — 

Mistress  of  feast  and  favour  ? Could  I touch 
A rose  with  my  white  hand,  but  it  became 
Redder  at  once  ? Could  I walk  leisurely 
Along  our  swarded  garden,  but  the  grass 
Tracked  me  with  greenness?  Could  I stand  aside 
A moment  underneath  a eornel  tree. 

But  all  the  leaves  did  tremble  as  alive. 

With  songs  of  fifty  birds  who  were  made  glad, 

Because  I stood  there?  Could  I turn  to  look 
With  these  twain  eyes  of  mine,  now  weeping  fast — 
Now  good  for  only  w'eeping — upon  man, 

Angel,  or  beast,  or  bird,  but  each  rejoiced. 

Because  I looked  on  him  ? 

In  one  of  tbe  few  good  speeches  put  into  Adam’s 
mouth,  we  have  the  mission  of  womanlund  wor- 
thily expressed  : 

“ Henceforward,  woman,  rise 
To  thy  peculiar  and  best  altitudes. 

Of  doing  good  and  of  enduring  ill. 

* * * w « 

Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood, 
Peculiar  suffering  answering  to  the  sin ; 

Some  pang  paid  down  for  each  new  human  life  ; 

Some  weariness  in  guarding  sueh  a life — 

Some  coldness  from  the  guarded  ; some  mistrust 
From  those  thou  hast  too  well  served — from  those 
beloved 

Too  loyally,  some  treason  ; feebleness 
Within  thy  heart,  and  cruelty  without, 

And  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny, 

With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones 
And  stronger  sinews.  But  go  to, — thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life  working.  A child’s  kiss 
Set  in  thy  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad, 

A poor  man  hel[)ed  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich. 

An  old  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong ; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest.” 

We  have  said  that  MFs  Barrett  was  intrepid. 
To  have  taken  up  a theme  which  Milton  had 
touched  is  sufficient  evidence — to  have  done  more 
than  Byron  is  stranger  proof.  In  the  drama  of 
“ Exile”  she  has  not  feared  to  introduce  Christ, 
not  even  as  Milton  represents  the  Son  of  God, 
speaking  as  God,  and  with  a throne-like  presence 
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encircling  liis  earthly  steps ; but  as  one  of  the 
dramatis  personce — as  an  interlocutor  in  the  con- 
verse of  the  exiled  sinners.  We  are  not  answer- 
able  for  the  irreverence  of  the  idea  ; we  can  con- 
ceive “Christ”  introduced  speaking  with  human 
accents,  but  there  is  a pettiness  in  the  manner  of 
Miss  Barrett’s  representation  utterly  unworthy. 
In  the  scene  where  the  Saviour  appears,  He  should 
be  the  principal  figure ; here  it  is  not  so.  The 
words  we  have  quoted  above,  addressed  by  Adam 
to  Eve,  are  partly  of  a long  speech  spoken  in 
Christ’s  presence,  who  stands  by  in  uninfluential 
silence.  The  idea  also  of  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ,  purposed  to  convey  to  Adam  a foreknow- 
ledge of  the  redemption,  is  out  of  place,  for  it 
makes  Adam  the  principal  figui-e  in  the  group. 
We  cannot  write  freely  on  this  subject;  for  the 
ideas  suggested  by  several  of  these  unhappy  con- 
ceptions are  much  too  infelicitous  to  be  expressed. 
Akin  to  this  is  “ a reproach”  mentioned  by  the 
poetess  herself  in  her  preface,  relating  to  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  a great  name  throughout  her 
verse  ; without  this  notification  the  peculiarity 
referred  to  could  scarcely  be  overlooked.  We 
have  read  Miss  Barrett’s  defence  with  care,  and 
though,  in  charity,  we  must  acquit  her  of  inten- 
tional irreverence,  we  must  only  again  remember 
her  infelicitous  intrepidity  as  the  fountain  of  this 
great  fault.  It  is  nothing  but  a cheap  device  to 
drag  in  the  sublime.  It  is  known  that  among  all 
there  is  one  name  which  in  itself  commands  reve- 
rence, and  exacts  respect.  No  one  hears  it  without 
seriousness ; but  when  we  find  it  appended  to 
stanza  after  stanza,  reiterated  (sometimes  thrice  in 
one  line)  throughout  a poem,  brought  in  wherever 
there  was  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  we  are 
instinctively  reminded  of  those  ofifenders  against 
justice,  who,  in  olden  times,  sought  the  sanctuary 
as  a shelter  from  the  law. 

The  “room  for  lyrical  emotion,”  which  was  one 
of  the  inducements  to  the  poetess  to  select  the 
“ Exile”  as  a subject  for  a drama,  has  been  well 
and  gracefully  filled  up  ; and  having  expressed 
freely  the  shortcomings  (to  us)  of  this  ambitious 
poem,  we  are  very  happy  to  olfer  our  unfeigned 
admiration  of  the  lyric  beauty  profusely  scattered 
throughout  it.  As  a singer — as  one  chanting 
musical  thoughts  to  musical  words — Miss  Barrett 
is  unrivalled.  We  know  of  no  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage combining  so  much  spirit,  smoothness, 
purity,  elevation,  and  beauty,  <as  the  Chorus  of 
Eden  Spirits,  and  the  Wail  of  the  Earth  Spirits, 
especially  the  first.  Listen  to  this  beautiful 
melody — mind  and  music,  soul  and  sense,  min- 
gled in  the  song: — 


Bird  Spirit. — (J'hwntintj  from  Paradise,  while  Adam  and 
Eve  fly  across  the  swoi'd-glare : — 

“ I am  the  nearest  niglitingale 
That  siiigeth  in  ICden  after  you  ; 

And  I am  singing  loud  and  true, 

And  sweet — I do  not  fail ! 

I sit  upon  a cypress  hough, 

Close  to  the  gate ; and  1 fling  my  song 
Over  the  gate,  and  through  the  mail 
Of  the  warden -angels,  marshalled  strong 
Over  the  gate  and  after  yon! 

And  the  warden-angels  let  it  pass. 

Because  the  poor  brown  bird,  alas! 

Sings  in  the  garden,  sweet  and  true. 

And  I build  my  song  of  high  pure  notes. 

Note  over  note,  height  over  height. 

Till  I strike  the  arch  of  the  Infinite ; 

And  I bridge  abysmal  agonies 
With  strong,  clear  calms  of  harmonies. 

And  something  abides,  and  something  floats. 

In  the  song  which  I sing  after  you : 

Fare  ye  well,  farewell! 

The  creature  sounds,  no  longer  audible, 

Epire  at  Eden’s  door  : 

Each  footstep  of  your  treading 
Treads  out  some  cadence  which  ye  heard  before. 

Farewell ! the  birds  of  Eden 
Ye  shall  hear  nevermore. 

And  this,  not  less  beautiful: — 

Flower  Spirits— 

We  linger,  we  linger, 

The  last  of  the  throng ! 

Like  the  tones  of  a singer 
Who  loves  his  own  song. 

We  are  spirit-aromas 
Of  blossom  and  bloom ; 

We  call  your  thoughts  home,  as 
Ye  breathe  our  perfume  ; 

To  the  amaranth’s  splendour 
A-tire  on  the  slopes ; 

To  tlie  lily-bells  tender. 

And  grey  heliotropes ! 

To  the  poppy-plains  keeping 
Such  dream-breath  and  glee. 

That  the  angels  there  stepping 
Grew  whiter  to  see! 

To  the  nook  set  with  moly. 

Ye  jested  one  day  in, 

Till  your  smile  waxed  too  holy. 

And  left  your  lips  prajdng  ! 

To  the  rose  in  the  bower  place. 

That  dripped  o’er  you  sleeping. 

To  the  Asphodel  flower  place, 

Ye  walked  ankle  deep  in ! 

We  pluck  at  your  raiment. 

We  stroke  down  your  hair. 

We  faint  in  our  lament. 

And  pine  into  air. 

Fare  ye  well,  farew'eU  ! 

The  Eden  scents,  no  longer  sensible, 

Epire  at  Eden’s  door! 

Each  footstep  of  your  treading 

Treads  out  some  fragrance  which  ye  knew  before. 
Farewell  the  flowers  of  Eden, 

Ye  shall  smell  never  more. 

With  tliese  extracts  we  must  close  our  notice  of 
this  poem.  Wliile  we  would  finally  positively  pro- 
nounce it  entirely  unwortliy  of  the  theme,  we  must 
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admit  that  few  poets  of  the  present  day  would  have 
liad  the  daring  to  attempt  it,  and  as  few  would 
have  approached  the  beauty  of  its  execution. 

The  “ Vision  of  the  Poets”  is  a more  popular 
poem  than  that  we  have  noticed.  The  conception 
is  threadbare — the  characterisations  of  the  poets 
are  in  general  hai)py. 

Ilrro  Homer,  with  the  broad  suspense, 

Of  thuiulerous  brows,  and  lips  intense 
Of  garridous  god-innocence. 

There  Shakspeare ! on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o’  the  world  ! Oh,  eyes  sublime 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time! 

>!■  « « « 

* ♦ * Bold 

Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear. 

With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear 
Slant  startled  eyes,  that  seem  to  hear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal, 

To  hiu'tle  past  it  in  his  .soul  I 
And  Sappho  crowmed  with  aureole 
Of  ebon  curls,  on  calmed  brows — 

O poet-woman  I none  foregoes 
The  leap,  attaining  the  repose ! 
***** 

And  Spenser  drooped  his  dreaming  head 
(With  languid  sleep — smile  you  have  said. 

From  his  own  verse  engendered,) 

On  Ariosto’s,  till  they  ran 
Their  locks  in  one ! — the  Italian 
Shot  nimbler  heat  of  bolder  man 
From  his  eyelids.  And  Dante  stern 
And  sweet,  whose  spirit  was  an  urn 
For  wine  and  milk,  poured  out  in  turn. 
***** 

And  soft  Racine — and  grave  Corneille, 

The  orator  of  rhymes,  whose  wail 
Scarce  shook  his  purple ! and  Petrarch  hale. 

Who  from  his  brain-lit  heart  hath  thrown 
A thousand  thoughts  beneath  the  sim. 

Each  perfumed  with  the  name  of  One. 
***** 

And  Marlowe,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Ben — 

Whose  fire-hearts  sowed  our  fuiTows,  when 
The  world  was  worthy  of  such  men. 

And  Burns,  with  pungent  passionings. 

Set  in  his  eyes.  Deep  lyric  springs 
Are  of  the  fire-mounts  issuings. 

And  Shelley,  in  his  white  ideal. 

All  statue-blind  ; and  Keats,  the  real 
Adonis  with  the  hymeneal. 

Fresh  vernal  buds  half  sunk  between 
His  youthful  curls,  kissed  straight  and  sheen 
In  his  green  grave,  by  Venus  queen. 

And  poor,  proud  B3rron — sad  as  grave. 

And  salt  as  life  I forlornly  brave. 

And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  drave. 
***** 

And  visionary  Coleridge,  who 

Did  sweep  his  thoughts,  as  angels  do 

Their  wings,  with  cadence  up  the  blue. 


51  JtltniDiij. 

I. 

A dream  to  me  ever 
Of  lasting  delight, 

A star  o’er  my  pathway 
Of  life  shining  bright, 

A fond  thought  that  beckons 
Me  siniiingly  on 
To  new  hopes,  when  old  ones 
Are  wither’d  and  gone. 

II. 

Oh  ! like  these  and  so  dear 
Thy  remembrance  to  me. 

Through  fleeting  time’s  changes, 

Whatever  they  be. 

Through  sorrow — through  gladness — 
Through  good,  or  through  iU — 

Unaltered,  unfailing. 

It  cheereth  me  stiU. 

III. 

I’ve  watch’d  round  thee  fading 
In  Time’s  clouds  away. 

One  by  one  each  lost  light  of 
My  young  dreams  decay, 

’Till  each  ray  of  their  brightness 
For  ever  had  flown, 

And  thou  wert  illuming 
My  sorrows  alone. 

IV. 

Oh  stiU  be  my  guidance 

Through  life’s  coming  years, 

Undimm’d  by  its  shadows, 

Unstain’d  by  its  tears — 

The  light  of  my  being. 

The  joy  of  my  heart. 

Till  its  life  and  its  sorrow 
Together  depart. 

J.  C.  W. 


Sottiiiga 

jFrnni  tlit  nf  an  Slinfriraii  atnnrist, 

NO.  2— BOSTON. 

Boston  is  the  capital  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  in  point  of  rank  is  the  third  largest  city  of 
the  United  States.  Its  population  is  upwards  of 
100,000.  The  first  object  of  attraction  was  the 
State  House,  fi’om  the  dome  of  which  w'e  had  an 
imposing  and  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the 
city,  its  churches  and  public  buildings;  Bunker’s 
Hill — its  various  bridges,  and  its  picturesque  bay 
and  numerous  islands — one  of  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful,  prospects  I ever  beheld.  In  the  city 
there  are  upwards  of  fifty  churches ; the  City 
Hall;  the  new  Court  House;  the  Massachussets 
Hospital;  the  Medical  College;  the  M’Lean 
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Asylum  for  Lunatics;  the  Blind  asylum;  the 
Houses  of  Industry  and  Correction;  the  Faneuil 
Hall  market;  the  Athacneum;  upwards  of  a dozen 
principal  schools,  twenty  capital  hotels,  two 
theatres,  &c. ; a handsome  park  containing  48 
acres,  enclosed  with  strong  iron  railing  and  planted 
with  elms,  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
State  House.  It  is  used  as  a promenade  for  the 
citizens,  and  a parade  ground  for  the  militia  and 
volunteers ; and  is  furnished  with  benches  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  weary.  A splendid  range  of 
houses,  called  Tremant  Row,  has  been  recently 
built  on  its  eastern  boundary;  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  is  situated  the  railway  station  for  Ston- 
ington,  &c.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
islands,  large  and  small,  visible  from  the  dome  of 
the  State  House,  with  several  forts  and  batteries 
and  forests  of  masts.  The  city  itself  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  a long,  narrow  peninsula,  and  is 
quite  surrounded  by  water.  The  principal  avenue 
to  Boston  from  the  main  land  at  Roxbary,  is  up- 
wards of  5,300  feet  long,  and  very  narrow.  West 
Boston  bridge,  which  connects  the  city  with  Cam- 
bridge, has  180  piers,  and  is  6,190  feet  long,  and 
40  broad;  it  cost  76,667  dollars.  Craigies  bridge 
from  Leekwere  Point  is  2,796  feet  long,  and  40 
wide ; a lateral  bridge  extends  from  tliis  side  to 
Prison  Point  and  Charlestown,  1 830  feet  long  and 
35  wide.  Warren  bridge,  which  leads  to  Charles- 
town is  1390  feet  long — 44  wide.  Charles  River 
bridge  from  the  city  to  Charlestown  is  1503  feet 
long — 42  wide,  and  has  cost  upwards  of  350,000 
dollars.  South  Boston  or  Neck  bridge  is  1550  feet 
long — 40  wide;  and  another  bridge  from  Sea 
street  to  South  Boston  is  500  feet  long  and  is  38 
feet  wide.  There  are  altogether  seven  bridges, 
which  cost  about  a million  and  half  of  dollars. 

The  tvvo  latter  are  now  free,  and  the  others  will 
revert  to  the  state,  some  in  ten,  the  furthest  in 
thirty-five  years  hence.  There  are  also  two  ex- 
cellent viaducts  for  the  railway  over  Charles  River; 
about  two  hundred  docks  and  wharves  are  in  and 
about  Boston;  of  these  the  India  wharf  is  980 
feet  long — 280  wide;  with  a range  of  thirty-nine 
stores,  four  stories  high.  The  central  wharf  is 
1379  feet  long — 150  feet  wide,  with  fifty-four 
stores  of  four  stories  in  height.  Long  wharf  is 
1800  feet  long,  200  wide,  and  seventy-six  stores. 
Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet  long — 160  wide, 
thirty-five  granite  stores;  cost  500,000  dollars. 
The  peninsula  of  Boston  contains  about  1000  acre 
including  the  Mall;  and  within  this  space  are 
crowded  about  two  hundred  streets,  lanes  atid 
courts,  besides  the  squares,  twenty-eight  banks, 
twenty-six  insurance  offices,  besides  the  various 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  already  al- 


luded to.  It  must  necessarily  be  a very  crowded 
city,  still  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  by  an  old  bye- 
law of  the  corpoi'ation,  which  is  yet  unrepealed, 
no  smoking  is  allow'ed  in  the  streets,  or  even  in 
the  mall,  for  fear  of  fire.  'The  Faneuil  Hall  market 
is  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States;  it  is  560 
feet  long  by  60  wide,  and  is  built  entirely  of 
granite,  with  a portico  at  each  end  of  four  jiillars, 
twenty-three  feet  high.  'The  ground  floor  is  the 
market  for  meat,  fish,  vegetable.s,  &c. ; the  second 
story  has  an  immense  range  of  warerooms,  prin- 
cipally used  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  American 
manufactures,  &c. ; a dome  of  fine  proportions, 
from  a base  of  74  feet  by  55  feet  springs  from  the 
centre  of  the  range. 

The  greatest  order  and  cleanliness  is  observed 
in  this  market,  and  I was  much  pleased  with  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  men  iii  the  meat  depart- 
ment, all  of  whom  wore  coarse  white  overshirts. 
I'here  are  other  markets  in  the  city,  but  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  this  Mammoth  mart. 

Bunker’s  Hill,  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history 
of  the  revolution,  next  claimed  our  attention.  In 
sailing  into  the  harbour  it  forms  a conspicuous 
object: — The  hill  overlooks  Charlestown,  and  is 
about  62  feet  above  high  water.  At  the  period  of 
La  Fayette’s  last  visit  to  America,  he  laid  the 
foundation  stone,  of  a new  monument,  which  has 
been  just  completed.  The  foundation  of  the  base  is 
a square  of  50  feet;  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
it  is  30  feet  square;  it  rises  220  feet  to  an  apex  of 
15  feet  square,  and  its  total  elevation  above  the 
harbour  is  282  feet,  with  a winding  staircase  in 
the  interior.  It  is  of  blue  granite;  some  of  the 
masses  are  1 1 feet  long,  2 feet  8 inches  deep,  and 
15  tons  weight.  It  cost  upwards  of  100,000 
dollars,  and  was  opened  on  the  17th  June,  1844, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  with  great  public 
rejoicings,  in  which  the  President  participated. 

The  United  States’  navy  yard  at  Boston  is  a 
very  important  establishment.  The  premises  con- 
tains 60  acres,  surrounded  by  a high  wall;  it  has 
three  large  shij)  houses,  with  two  seventy-four’s 
and  a frigate  of  forty-four  ready  for  the  launch, 
with  houses  for  officers,  rope-walks,  gardens,  and 
a great  quantity  of  naval  stores,  live  oak,  &c. 

The  dry  dock  is  341  feet  long,  80  wide  and 
30  deep;  It  cost  670,000  dollars.  The  Ohio,  a 
splendid  seventy-four  now  in  Boston  harbour,  was 
lately  coppered  in  this  dock.  The  park  of  artil- 
lery, steam  pumps,  rope  walks,  &c.  in  this  great 
establishment  are  well  worthy  inspection,  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  rej)ublic. 

The  following  list  of  the  churches  and  the  various 
religious  denominations  which  they  represent,  may 
not  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  the  inquiring  reader. 
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1.  Congregatioiil  Church,  in  Clmmiicy  Place.  A stated 

lecture  has  been  preached  at  this  church  ou 
'I'hursday,  since  the  year  10, 'J3,  by  tlie  clergy  of 
llostou  and  vicinity,  where  all  intended  marriages 
in  the  city  are  given  out  and  the  banns  declared. 

2.  The  second  church  in  llanover-street  is  the  oldest 

meeting  house  in  the  city. 

3.  The  old  South  Church,  Washington-street,  tnnn- 

bered  among  its  preachers  Thomas  Prince,  the 
historian  of  New  England,  the  celebrated  Warren, 
and  other  eminent  men. 

4.  First  Baptist  Church,  llanover-street. 
f>.  Second  Baptist  do,  Baldevin  Place. 

6.  Third  Baptist  do.,  Charles-strcet. 

7.  Freewill  Baptist  do..  Sea-street. 

8.  South  Baptist  do..  South  Boston. 

St.  Federal-street  Baptist  Church. 

10.  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North  Bennett-st. 

11.  Second  do.  do.,  Brontield-street. 

12.  Third  do.  do.,  Church-street. 

13.  First  Universalist  Church,  Hanover  and  Benuett- 

street. 

14.  Second  Universalist  do.,  School-street. 

15.  Central  Universalist  do.,  Bulltinch-street. 

16.  Fourth  Universalist  do..  South  Boston. 

17.  The  King’s  Chapel,  Episcopal  (Unitarian),  corner  of 

Tremant-street  and  School-street. 

18.  Christ  Church,  Salem-street,  Copp’s  Hill,  has  a 

peal  of  bells  wdth  an  inscription — “ We  are  the 
first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  British  Empire  in 
North  America.  A.  R.  1744.” — “God  preserve 
the  Church  of  England” — “ Gloucester — Abel 
Rudhall  cast  us  all,  1744.” 

19.  Trinity  Church,  Summer-street — of  hewn  granite, 

and  a very  elegant  building. 

20.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Tremant-street. 

21.  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  South  Boston. 

22.  Grace  Church,  Temple-street. 

23.  Brattle-street  Church,  (Unitarian). 

24.  New  North  Church  (Unitarian),  corner  of  Hanover 

and  Clock  streets. 

25.  New  South  Church,  (Unitarian)  Church  Green. 

26.  Holles-street  Church,  do. 

27.  Frederick-street  Church,  do. 

28.  West-street  Church,  near  Cambiidge-street. 

29.  Park-street  Church,  (Congregational)  Tremant 

Row. 

30.  Union  Church,  Essex-street. 

31.  Phillips’  Church,  South  Boston. 

32.  Green-street  Church. 

33.  Chamber-street  do. 

34.  Bowdoin-street  do. 

35.  Purchase-street  do. 

36.  Phie-street  do. 

37.  Salem-street  do. 

38.  South  Congregation, 'll  Church,  Washhigtou-street. 

39.  Howe’s  Place  Church,  South  Boston. 

40.  Franklin-street  Church. 

41.  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  (Roman  Catholic) 

Franklin-street. 

42.  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  do.  Pond-street. 

43.  St  Augustine’s  Church,  do.  South  Boston. 

44.  Friends’  meeting  house,  Milton  Place,  Federal- street. 

45.  African  Baptist  Chmch,  Belknap-  street. 

46.  African  Methodist  do..  May-street. 

47.  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Tremant-street. 

48.  First  Mariners’  Chiu-ch,  Purchase-street. 

49.  Second  Mariners’  Church,  North  Square. 

50.  The  Masonic  Temple. 


Many  of  these  cliurclics,  particularly  West 
church,  Bowdoin  square,  Old  South,  Federal- 
street,  'I'l’inity,  llolles-strect,  and  Charles-street, 
arc  extremely  handsome  buildings,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  be.4uty  of  the  city.  There  are 
twelve  large  public  schools  in  Boston,  including 
the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  opened  to, 
and  frequented  etpially  by,  the  poor  and  rich, 
besides  primary  or  minor  and  Sabbath  schools. 
The  school  system  of  this  state,  and  especially  of 
this  city,  is  perfect,  and  20,000  children  of  the 
city  are  kept  at  school  at  a yearly  expense  of 

200.000  dollars. 

'I'he  new  Court  House,  for  the  courts  of  law, 
record  offices,  &c.,  is  a noble  building  of  granite, 
176  feet  long,  54  wide,  and  57  high,  with  two 
porticos,  each  of  four  fluted  columns,  of  25  feet  in 
length,  and  4 feet  5 inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  four  court  rooms,  50  feet  by  40.  The  cost  of 
this  building  was  150,000  dollars. 

There  are  several  noble  literary  institutions  in 
Boston.  Of  these,  the  Athteneuin  possesses  a 
library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  a rich  cabinet  of 
coins,  medals,  relics,  &c.,  besides  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  It  is  open  for  subscribers  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night,  and  each  sub- 
scriber has  liberty  to  introduce  strangers.  There 
are,  besides  the  above,  the  Massachusett  Histo- 
rical Society,  the  Boston  Library  Society,  the 
Columbian,  the  Law  Library,  Mercantile  Library, 
Theological  Library,  Apprentices’  Library,  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts,  Massachusetts  Medical 
Library,  Academy  of  Sciences,  three  valuable 
Museums,  &c.,  &c. 

The  public  debt  of  the  city  is  1,147,399  dollars. 
The  receipts  per  year  1,316,624  dollars;  expen- 
diture, 1,316,290  dollars;  income  for  rents, 

44.000  dollars.  The  city  owns  7,000,000  square 
feet  of  land  on  the  neck  and  basin,  and  also  the 
various  public  squares — the  mall  or  common,  and 
other  lands  of  great  value,  which  much  exceed 
the  city  debt.  The  revenue  of  the  post  office  is 
now  upwards  of  1 20,000  dollars. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  two  years 
ago,  was  200,000  tons ; the  foreign  arrivals, 
12,000;  coastwise,  4,000: — imports,  18,000,000; 
exports,  1 0,000,000 : dutieson  imports,  5,000,000 ; 

60.000  hogsheads  of  molasses  are  yearly  imported, 
and  also  60,000  bales  of  cotton,  each  w'eighing 
from  300  to  400  pounds, — besides  450,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  and  150,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  city  has  suffered  greatly  within  the  last 
century  from  fires,  which  have  almost  caused  the 
extinction  of  the  wooden  houses,  at  least  in  the 
principal  streets.  The  modern  buildings  are  all  of 
brick  or  granite,  and  the  various  thoroughfares  are 
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tniicli  wulened,  and  altogetlier,  witliiii  the  last  ten 
years,  greatly  improved. 

I have  devoted  more  space  to  Boston  statistics 
than  I originally  intended — but  I could  not  well 
avoid  it.  When  my  memory  fell  back  on  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  arrived 
on  these  swampy  and  sterile  shores,  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  starvation  and  of  hostile  savages, 
and  now  behold  their  descendants  in  a great  and 
flourishing  city,  suiTOunded  by  all  the  lm])rove- 
nients  of  modern  science,  rivalling  the  mother 
country  in  her  manufactures,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
adding  every  day  to  their  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge,— moral,  active,  industrious  and  entei-pris- 
ing:  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  “their  valour 
won,”  and  still  not  unmindful  of  the  sad  alternative 
of  war,  I could  not  help  thinking  over  the  indo- 
mitable energy  of  the  originators  of  such  prosperity, 
and  respecting  those  who  were  evidently  doing 
their  best  to  perpetuate  it. 

After  viewing  the  various  prominent  objects 
most  worthy  of  a visit  from  a stranger,  I and  five 
other  of  my  late  fellow-passengers,  entered  the 
Railway  train  for  Stonington,  at  Connecticut,  and 
left  Boston  at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
cars  were  comfortable — the  seats  covered  with 
hair  cloth,  and  well  stuffed.  There  are  no  side 
doors  as  in  England.  Each  person  enters  by  the 
front  or  rere  of  the  car;  a passage  runs  through 
each  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  the  passage 
the  seats  are  placed:  they  contain  two  persons, 
and  have  supports  for  the  arms  in  the  fashion  of 
arm  chairs.  To  a stranger,  a seat  next  a window 
is  a great  object,  from  the  facility  it  affords  of 
viewing  the  surrounding  scenery;  and  I must,  in 
justice  to  the  native  passengers,  say  that  such  of 
us  as  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one 
of  those  favoured  places  on  our  first  entry,  were, 
on  its  being  ascertained  that  we  were  strangers, 
immediately  accommodated,  after  the  ladies, — 
place  aux  dames  being  always  the  motto  of  the 
Americans.  For  many  miles,  the  Railway  ran 
through  a sterile  uninteresting  countiy,  full  of 
swamps,  and  thickly  wooded  with  dwarf  timber, 
presenting  very  little  to  interest  a stranger. 

We  passed  thi-ough  Alilton,  Cohasset,  and 
Canton.  This  last  is  an  extensive  village,  in 
which  bells,  woollen,  cotton,  thread,  yam, 
cutlery,  and  farm  utensils  are  manufactured.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ponds,  and  has  great  water  power. 

The  woollen  factory  here  makes  upwards  of 
600,000  yards  annually.  The  viaduct,  or  bridge 
by  which  the  place  is  approached,  cost  80,000 
dollars — is  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  600  feet 
long — 6.'1  feet  above  the  foundation,  on  six  arches. 


with  a succession  of  arches  at  top-- and  is  justly 
looked  on  as  an  admii-ahle  piece  of  workmanship. 

We  next  arrived  at  Attleborough,  on  a branch 
of  the  Pawtucket.  'This  is  also  an  important 
manufacturing  place.  Here  aie  eight  cotton  mills, 
with  Id, 000  spindles,  and  365  looms,  employing 
420  hands;  also  a metal  button  factory,  with  75 
men;  together  with  manufactories  of  jewellery, 
glass  buttons,  straw  hats,  &c.  There  are  two 
Baptist  and  two  Presbyterian  churches  here. 
From  this  we  whirled  on  to  Pawtucket,  celebrated 
for  being  the  place  in  which  the  first  American 
cotton  factory  was  established.  It  now  contains 
12  factories,  with  35,000  spindles,  and  1,000 
looms,  5 machine  shops,  and  4 iron  works,  &c. ; the 
whole  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  2,000 
operatives.  The  river  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels to  the  village.  The  scenery  about  it  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  diversified.  We  reached 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  shortly  after  quitting 
Pawtucket.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  ranks 
next  to  Boston,  and  is  the  second  city  of  all  the 
New  England  states.  It  is  handsomely  situated 
at  the  head  of  Providence  river,  and  is  about  35 
miles  from  the  ocean.  Ships  of  large  size  come 
up  to  the  wharves,  and  the  town  owns  upwards  of 
2,500  tons  of  shipping.  The  Railways  to  Boston 
and  Stonington  meet  here.  Providence  contains 
12  well  built  churches,  divided  among  the  follow- 
ing congregations  : — Four  Baptists,  three  Gongre- 
gationalists,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one 
Quaker,  one  Universalist,  and  one  African.  Three 
colleges  are  on  the  hill,  attached  to  Brown 
University,  and  under  Baptist  influence.  There 
are  eleven  banks  here,  and  a great  number  of 
manufactories.  The  city  is  handsomely  situated 
and  well  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  over 
which  there  is  a flue  bridge,  90  feet  wide.  The 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  well  built — but  it 
is  said  the  Railway  has  rather  injured  than  im- 
proved it.  There  is  a large  hotel  on  the  hill,  on 
the  north  side,  which  cost  80,000  dollars  ; it  is 
now  idle,  and  was  lately  set  up  for  sale,  but  did 
not  bring  10,000  dollars.  Several  of  the  passen- 
gers, well  acquainted  with  the  place,  seemed  to 
think  that  it  has  considerably  declined  of  late 
years.  The  Railroad  between  this  and  Boston  is 
doing  well.  The  capital  paid  in  was  1,782,000 
dollars,  and  last  year’s  receipts  amounted  to 
265, 1 1 3 dollars,  being  a dividend  among  the 
proprietors  of  136,312  dollars. 

Here  we  left  the  Boston  train,  crossed  the  river 
in  a kind  of  tortoise-shaped  steam  boat,  without 
stem  or  stern,  the  stcerman  being  in  front ; and 
after  taking  some  refreshments,  entered  a new 
train  and  started  for  Stonington. 
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3.  lOiiii  (fiinrti  5lkriitiirr. 

TAUT  I. 

Long  previous  to  tlie  era  of  locomotives,  a j)air  of 
fellow-travellers  found  themselves  seated,  side  by 
side,  oil  the  top  of  the  Galway  day  coach.  The 
junior  of  these,  a young  man  of  about  five  or  six 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  had  engaged  an  inside 
seat,  but  as  the  afternoon  was  particularly  fine,  he 
had  ascended  to  the  roof  after  they  had  left  the 
town  where  the  passengers  had  dined.  The  other 
traveller,  who  was  an  elderly  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  was  the  only  additional  outside  way- 
farer, and  thus  thrown  into  commnnion  with  each 
other,  a partial  intercourse  ensued,  and  the  con- 
versation, which  at  first  consisted  of  the  usual 
topics,  the  weather,  the  crops,  and  the  country, 
soon  branched  into  other  channels,  as  the  tempo- 
rary comrades  became  better  known  and  more 
interested  in  each  other.  The  young  man  found 
in  his  older  companion  a person  remarkably  well 
informed  on  agricultural  and  sporting  matters,  as 
well  as  perfectly  intelligent  on  other  subjects  of 
seneral  interest,  while  the  latter  discovered  in  his 
young  fellow  traveller  freshness  of  feeling  and 
kindliness  of  heart,  which  were  all  the  more  winning 
because  these  natural  gifts  were  accompanied  by 
very  amiable  and  gentlemanlike  manners  and  an 
accomplished  mind.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a con- 
siderable difference  in  their  ages,  but  this  does 
not  always  act  as  a bar  either  to  liking  or  conver- 
sation. A young  mind,  anxious  to  learn  and 
superior  to  the  petty  objects  and  subjects  which 
often  engross  only  too  much  of  the  youthful 
attention  and  sympathies,  is  always  attractive  and 
interesting  to  him  who,  with  experience  to  boast 
of,  has  judgment  and  good  sense  to  guide  its 
inculcations;  while  to  the  youthful  and  inquisitive, 
a familiar  and  kindly  communion  with  age  is  at 
least  equally  enticing,  because  an  admission  to  it 
includes  a compliment  as  well  as  insures  a pleasure, 
and  proves  that  there  is  “ a magic  in  mind”  which 
can  break  down  the  barriers  of  dissimilar  years  as 
well  as  those  of  intervening  space. 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  persons  immediately 
before  us.  The  senior  found  that  he  had  a wil- 
ling auditor;  the  junior,  that  his  informant  was 
both  shrewd  and  intelligent;  but  although  the 
former  endeavoured  to  give  his  conversation  and 
views  a moderate  and  general  colouring,  still,  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  something  rankling 
at  his  heart  which,  on  certain  topics,  rendered 
neutrality  of  tone  difficult,  and  made  it  all  but 
impo.ssible  for  him  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be  un- 
biassed by  the  recollection  or  pressure  of  some 


private  feeling  which  seemed  to  be  both  painful 
and  oppressive  in  an  unusual  degree.  There  was 
one  subject  on  which  his  young  hearer  found  him 
more  than  usually  eloquent,  and  in  which,  some 
way  or  other,  the  germ  of  his  uneasy  feelings 
seemed  to  lie.  'I’his  was  the  subject  of  absen- 
teeism— at  all  times  a legitimate  theme  for  discus- 
sion, but  in  the  hands  of  its  present  critic,  one  of 
more  than  common  interest;  at  least  the  more  youth- 
ful listener  seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  recurred  to  it 
again  and  again — disputed  his  companion’s  proofs, 
and  contested  his  principles — questioned  and  cross 
questioned  him  as  to  its  effects  and  consequences — 
and  for  his  own  part,  insisted  that  instead  of  being 
a partial  evil  it  was  no  evil  at  aU,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  thinking  so. 

“ I am  sure  you  think  so,  my  young  friend,  ” 
said  the  elder  traveller,  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tionable propositions,  “ but  you  would  find  it 
difficult,  I fancy,  to  prove  that  the  continued 
absence  of  a controlling  head,  and  the  perennial 
export  of  the  wealth  belonging  to  it,  are  matters 
to  be  despised  or  applauded;  and  you  would  find 
it  equally  difficult  to  believe  it  too,  if,  like  myself 
and  others,  you  happened  personally  to  feel  any 
of  the  unpleasant  consequences  which  frequently 
result  from  it.” 

“ Perhaps  I might,  ” rejoined  his  associate, 
smilingly,  “ although  you  will  jiardon  me  for  say- 
ing that  we  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing the  odium  of  our  misfortunes  rather  on  some 
general  scapegoat — some  fantastic  and  probable 
cause  of  failure — than  our  own  want  of  application, 
of  economy,  of  perseverance,  or  of  care.” 

“ That  may  be  very  true,  ” replied  the  other, 
“ and  I dare  say  that  even  absenteeism  itself,  bad  as 
it  is,  may  have  had  to  stand  sponsor  to  misfortune 
which  it  did  not  actually  cause.  But  in  my  own 
case,  I can  answer  for  it  that  this  is  not  the  fact, 
and  yet  I suffer.”  He  sighed  deeply  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  was  silent.  Still  his  heart  was  too  full  to 
permit  him  to  remain  long  so,  and  gradually  he 
again  recurred  to  the  unpleasant  subject,  and  at  last 
got  into  a detail  of  the  reasons  he  had  to  look 
upon  it  with  particular  dislike. 

“ I am  an  O’Connor — James  O’Connor,  of  Bal- 
linacruise,”  he  said,  with  that  sort  of  involuntary 
impulse  which  men  feel  to  lighten  trouble  by  con- 
fessing it;  “I  and  many  of  my  fathers  before  me, 
have  lived  and  thriven  on  the  same  spot  of  earth 
for  more  than  a centmy,  and  now,  in  my  old  age, 
I think  it  is  hard  to  be  compelled  to  leave  it.” 

“ And  are  you  ? ” 

“You  shall  hear.  I hold  about  five  hundred 
acres  at  a fair  rent — I have  nothing  to  say  against 
it  — and  my  landlord  is  Sir  Everard  Middleton 
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who  not  only  does  not  know  anytliing  of  my  claims, 
character  or  capability  as  a tenant,  but  has  never 
put  a foot  upon  the  soil  which  he  owns,  since  he 
came  of  age  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  He  has 
l)roperty  in  England  and  he  chooses  to  live  on  it ; 
of  course,  that  is  his  own  affair,  and  I,  for  one, 
should  not  question  his  right  to  live  where  he 
pleased,  if  he  only  gave  those  who  must  suffer  by 
his  absence  or  presence,  something  like  fair  play 
and  a little  favour  when  they  are  proved  deserving 
of  it.” 

“ And  does  he  not?  ” 

“ To  speak  feelingly,  I should  say  no,”  replied 
the  narrator,  “ but  as  I may  be  a bad  judge  in  my 
own  cause,  I will  tell  you  how  I am  situated.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  long  life  I have  got  into  arrcar; 
I owe  more  rent  than  I can  pay,  and  just  now, 
my  lease  is  about  to  run  out  and  I shall  have  to 
provide  a large  renewal  fine  if  I wish  to  get 
another.  With  time  and  a considerate  landlord, 
I might  do  all  this  and  more,  but  I understand 
from  my  landlord’s  agent  that  ‘ play  or  pay’  is 
the  w'ord,  and  that  unless  I can  close  my  accounts 
‘ satisfactorily,’  a new  lease  is  out  of  the  question. 
Kow  the  origin  of  all  my  difficulties  was  just  this; 
I went  security — foolishly  enough — for  a friend — 
or  one  who  called  himself  such  — to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  pounds.  I believed  him  to  be  an 
honest  man,  and  therefore  I trusted  him;  but  he 
turned  out  a rogue,  deceived  his  employers,  em- 
bezzled their  property,  and  fled.  Of  course,  his 
liabilities  must  be  answered  by  somebody,  and  I 
was  at  once  burdened  with  them.  To  a plain 
agriculturist — for  I don’t  exactly  call  myself  a 
‘ country  gentleman’ — three  thousand  pounds  is  a 
serious  sum  to  be  called  for  in  a hurry;  at  least  I 
found  it  to  be  so ; and  although  I managed  to  pay 
it,  it  crippled  me  and  left  me  behind  hand  with 
my  only  other  creditor.  Sir  Everard.” 

“ But  you  made  him  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
did  you  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  through  his  agent — the  only  medium  of 
communication  he  permits,  it  seems — and  that 
gentleman  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  and  says, 
moreover,  that  nothing  can  be  done.” 

“ Indeed?  ” 

“Yes;”  Sir  Everard  is  young,  gay,  fond  of 
fashionable  life,  and  therefore  too  much  in  want  of 
money  himself  to  sanction  the  want  of  it  in 
others.”  This  was  said  bitterly  enough. 

“ I knew  a little  of  him  at  Oxford,  and  he  had 
not  the  reputation  of  extravagance,”  replied  the 
young  man,  interjectionally. 

“ I give  you  the  report  of  his  own  confidential 
agent  and  solicitor,  Mr.  Davidson,  however,”  was 
the  reply.  “ I am  just  now  returning  from  rny 


final  interview  with  him,  and  although  he  bewails 
my  hard  fate,  and  has  remitted  all  my  applications 
to  his  jirincipal,  still  his  answer  is  the  same,  “ the 
money  or  the  land — there  is  no  alternative.’  ” 

“ That  is  hard,  indeed.” 

“ It  is  doubly  hard  on  me,  for  I have  always 
been  an  improving  tenant,”  said  the  old  man, 
“ and  now  my  improvements  must  go  for  nothing 
— at  least  so  far  as  I am  concerned  ; Sir  Everard 
will  have  the  benefit  of  them,  and  although  if  he 
were  here  on  the  spot  and  knew  my  character,  he 
would  see  the  absolute  justice  of  my  application, 
and  although  public  opinion  would  coerce  him  into 
an  appearance  of  humanity  even  if  he  did  not  feel 
it;  yet  how  can  justice  or  humanity  either  be 
brought  to  bear  on  one  who  only  knows  he  has 
rights  in  order  to  exercise  them  rigorously.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  this,”  replied  the  young 
man,  with  great  good-feeling;  and  then  the  con- 
versation languished,  or  rather  indeed,  turned  into 

still  another  channel,  as  the  town  of  T. , at 

which  the  coach  stopped,  was  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  young  man  asked  the  coachman  which  was 
the  most  comfortable  inn,  and  this  question  brought 
on  another  from  his  fellow  traveller  of  “ whether 
he  intended  to  stop  there  for  any  time  ?” 

“ Only  a few  days,”  was  the  reply ; “ I wish  to 
look  about  me,  without  any  very  fixed  intentions, 
except  to  fi.sh  in  the  lake,  which,  I understand, 
lies  at  an  easy  distance  of  the  town.” 

“You  are  fond  of  fishing,  I presume?  ” 

“ Very — it  is  a passion  of  mine,  ever  since  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  told  me  how  first  to  catch  a fish, 
and  then  to  dress  him  on  the  spot  in  a camp 
kettle.” 

“ May  I ask  a special  favour  of  you,  then  ? ” 
demanded  the  questioner,  as  the  coach  rattled  into 
the  town. 

“ Certainly,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  I only  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  grant  it,  as  a return  for  the  pains 
you  have  taken  to  inform  me.” 

“ It  is  simply  that  you  would  give  up  your  in- 
tention of  stopping  at  an  inn,  and  come  on  with 
me  to  Ballinacruise,”  replied  its  present  possessor. 
“ My  house  is  only  a short  mile  from  the  lake,  and 
my  son,  who  is  now  at  home  with  me,  knows 
every  inch  of  its  waters,  and  can  show  you  where 
the  best  fishing  ground  is  to  be  found.  Pray 
don’t  refuse  me  in  consequence  of  what  you 
have  heard  me  say,”  he  continued,  observing  that 
the  other  paused,  “for  although  I am  threatened 
with  poverty  for  hereafter,  as  yet  you  will  see  none 
of  it  around  me,  I promise  you.  I study  economy 
to  a certain  extent,  and  have  always  done  so, 
but  a sportsman  is  a friend,  and  a friend  is  enti- 
tled to  liospitality  .all  the  world  over.  Let  me  hope 
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therefore,  that  you  will  not  refuse  my  invitation ; I 
expect  a jauntini^  car  to  meet  me  at  the  coach 
office,  ami  it  will  be  the  same  thing  for  you  to 
shift  your  carpet  hag  to  a chamber  in  my  house, 
as  to  a more  comfortless  one  in  a country  inn.” 

‘‘  It  will  be  much  more  pleasant  for  me,  I assure 
you,”  replied  the  young  man,  cordially;  “and  as 
you  say  that  my  presence  will  not  inconvenience 
you,  I accept  your  invitation  willingly  and  with 
many  thanks.” 

A very  few  minutes  more  saw  these  new  friends 
seated  side  by  side  on  the  promised  jaunting  car, 
and  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
towards  Ballinacruise. 

PART  II. 

Without  any  appearance  of  undue  pretension,  the 
house  of  Ballinacruise  was  both  commodious  and 
comfortable;  and  as  the  young  guest  of  its  master 
looked  over  the  well  kept  grounds  around  it  and 
the  pretty  avenue  leading  up  to  it,  he  could  not 
forbear  a compliment  to  the  good  order  and  neat- 
ness everywhere  observable, 

“ I and  mine  have  done  our  best  with  it,”  said 
Mr.  O’Connor,  with  a deep  sigh,  “ and  I only  regret 
that  he  who  is  about  to  deprive  me  of  it  is  not 
here  to  see  how  little  I deserve  such  rough  treat- 
ment from  his  father’s  son.” 

At  the  entrance  a still  further  surprise  awaited 
the  visitor.  A young  gentleman,  delicate  looking 
but  exceedingly  handsome,  grasped  the  old  man’s 
hand,  and  welcomed  him  home  by  the  name  of 
“ hither ;”  while  one  of  the  very  loveliest  girls  the 
stranger  had  ever  seen,  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
and  sobbed  upon  his  bosom,  “You  are  a little 
fool,  Kate,”  said  the  hither,  pressing  her  all  the 
closer  to  his  bosom,  “ and  I am  ashamed  of  you 
for  giving  me  and  my  friend  such  a reception. 
There — make  no  apology  about  it,  my  love;  this 
gentleman  knows  exactly  how  we  are  situated,  and 
can  understand  why  I am  not  as  cheerfully  met  on 
my  own  threshold  as  if  my  ill-tidings  had  not  pre- 
ceded me.  Come  with  me  until  you  recover  your- 
self, and  Frank,  meantime,  will  do  the  honors  of 

our  humble  home  to  Mr. upon  my  life,  though, 

I never  thought  of  asking  your  name  until  this 
very  minute,  young  gentleman!”  he  added,  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  omission. 

“ My  name,  sir,  is  Beaumont.” 

“ Then  be  good  enough  to  attend  to  Mr. 
Beaumont,  Frank,  until  Kate  and  I return,”  said 
the  host,  passing  his  daughter’s  hand  through  hi.s 
own  arm  fondly,  and  leaving  the  room. 

The  young  men  thus  suddenly  thrown  together, 
felt,  each  in  his  way,  disposed  to  get  over  the 


unceremoniousness  of  their  introduction,  and  to  do 
their  best  to  forget  it.  Where  this  is  the  case  an 
acquaintance  is  soon  made,  and  by  the  time  the 
stranger  had  been  inducted  into  a snug,  neat  bed- 
chamber, and  his  slender  luggage  stowed  away  in 
a corner  of  it,  he  had  learned  that  Frank  was  a 
law  student,  had  overworked  himself  in  reading  for 
his  “ call,”  and  was  now  at  home  in  order  to 
recruit;  while  Frank,  on  his  side,  had  been  told 
that  his  new  friend,  with  some  fortune  and  a great 
deal  of  leisure,  had  come  to  Ireland  to  look  about 
him,  and  had  chanced  to  take  a seat  in  the  Galway 
coach,  simply  because  a guide  book  had  told  him 
that  the  far  west  was  celebrated  for  its  fishing 
grounds,  and  being  an  ardent  brother  of  the  angle, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  the 
information,  while  the  season  promised  well. 

By  the  time  these  preliminaries  were  settled, 
the  new  friends  found  themselves  in  the  parlour, 
where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  host  and 
his  daughter,  looking  more  cheerful,  and  certainly 
more  beautiful  than  before.  AVhatever  might  be 
her  own  causes  of  disquiet,  she  was  evidently  too 
well  bred  to  parade  it  before  her  father’s  guest; 
and  she  possessed,  moreover,  an  equable  and  cheer- 
ful temperament,  which  was  more  disposed  to 
endeavour  to  rise  above  the  shafts  of  fortune  than 
to  yield  to  them.  Besides,  the  manners  of  their 
chance  guest,  were  precisely  those  which  win  their 
way  to  intimacy  without  seeming  to  do  so.  He 
was  frank  without  being  familiar,  and  cheerful 
without  being  intrusive.  Young  as  he  was  he  had 
already  travelled  a good  deal  and  seen  more  coun- 
tries than  one;  and  while  he  narrated  his  little 
adventures  and  detailed  his  “ traits  of  travel”  with 
spirit  and  effect,  there  was  not  a single  grain  of 
coxcombry  or  egotism  in  the  entire  exhibition. 
He  spoke  rather  to  inform  or  amuse  others  than 
himself;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  simply 
because  he  was  sincere  in  his  wish  to  do  so,  and 
because  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no  other  more 
ambitious  or  artificial  motive  to  stimulate  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
cultivated  as  well  as  a willing  audience.  His  host 
without  pretending  to  any  superior  enlightenment 
either  of  mind  or  manners,  had  mixed  in  good 
society,  and  had  also  taken  the  pains  to  prepare 
himself  for  doing  so  before  hand;  while  his  chil- 
dren, without  more  pretension  than  their  father, 
evidently  had  all  the  advantages  which  a good 
education  could  bestow,  and  showed  by  their  con- 
versation and  tone  that  they  had  reaped  the  full 
benefit  resulting  from  it.  They  might  have  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  also,  perhaps,  to  cheer 
their  father  by  their  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  to 
prove  to  their  new  acquaintance  that  threatened 
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misfortune  could  not  quite  subdue  their  spirit  or 
prevent  them  from  performing  their  hospitable 
duties  as  they  ought.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  little 
party  progressed  favourably,  and  even  before  din- 
ner was  over,  a very  considerable  advance  towards 
cordiality  had  been  made  on  all  sides.  This  was 
still  further  increased  as  the  evening  advanced,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  young 
Beaumont  had  admired  the  beO-like  tones  of  Miss 
O’Connor’s  voice,  and  had  added  his  own  rich 
tenor  to  them  in  more  than  one  duet,  to  show  how 
admirably  they  went  together;  while  Frank,  when 
called  upon,  had  willingly  joined  in  a glee,  and 
even  the  father  of  the  family  had  grumbled  a very 
respectable  bass  by  way  of  chorus  to  “ The  chough 
and  Crow,”  “ The  Canadian  Boat  Song,”  “ The 
Sicilian  Mariner’s  Hymn,”  and  similar  pieces  of 
musical  antiquity  which  were  then  in  the  hey-day 
of  their  popularity,  although  now  superseded  by 
Auber,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini. 

Morning  came,  and  found  the  whole  party  seated 
at  an  early  and  substantial  breakfast;  and  evening 
again  arrived  to  see  the  gentlemen  returning  from 
their  visit  to  the  lake  with  well  filled  baskets,  and 
the  young  lady  ready  to  receive  them  with  the 
same  quiet  smile  and  unaffected  Idndliness  which 
had  cheered  their  departure.  It  was  evident  from 
the  demeanour  of  all  that  each  continued  satisfied 
with  the  other;  and  where  Content  is  the  presid- 
ing deity,  the  roof  must  be  humble  and  the  fare 
indeed  indifferent,  which  will  fiiil  to  please  the  taste 
or  satisfy  the  appetite.  In  fact,  the  pleasures  of 
the  present  evening  was  only  a repetition  of  tliat 
of  the  preceding  one,  or  only  differed  from  them 
inasmuch  as,  by  becoming  better  known  to  each 
other,  the  individuals  comprising  the  little  social 
circle  advanced  to  a more  thorough  understanding 
of  each  other’s  companionable  qualities,  aud  there- 
fore became  more  fitmiliar  in  their  intercourse  and 
better  satisfied  with  each  other.  Again  the  chords 
were  struck,  and  the  voices  joined,  and  again  and 
again  did  the  buoyant  Beaumont  congratulate  him- 
self, both  cheerfully  and  gracefully,  on  having 
fallen  into  such  friendly  hands,  and  express  his 
unqualified  delight  at  the  chance  opportunity  af- 
forded him  of  becoming  known  to  those  so  much 
after  his  own  heart,  aud  with  whom  he  felt  it  so 
great  a privilege  to  associate  familiarly. 

“ I know  I must  be  expelled  this  paradise  of 
your’s  one  day  or  other,”  lie  said  to  his  gratified 
host,  as  they  parted  for  the  night,  “ but  be  ]>re- 
pared  for  a struggle  on  my  part  to  retain  it.  I 
lost  my  mother  so  early  in  life  that  I scarcely  know 
what  the  word  home  means;  for  my  father  was 
too  much  a man  of  the  world  to  care  much  about 
it,  and  now  that  I have  seen  what  a home  can 


really  be  made,  pray  pity  rather  than  blame  me  if 
I bore  you  with  my  company  in  order  to  linger 
over  the  luxury  as  long  as  possible.” 

“ If  your  expulsion,  as  you  call  it,  is  to  rest  with 
me  or  those  who  belong  to  me,”  was  the  reply,  “ I 
can  only  assure  you  that  as  long  as  Ballinacruise 
is  left  to  me,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay  in  it, 
and  that  you  will  make  us  all  the  happier  the  lon- 
ger you  continue  to  do  so.” 

In  truth  it  appeared  as  if  the  young  man  really 
meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  He  lingered  on 
day  after  day;  now  fishing  in  the  lake,  now  loiter- 
ing in  the  house,  reading  with  Arthur,  or  copying 
music  for  his  sister,  or  sometimes  accompanying 
his  genial  and  generous  host  over  his  farm,  and 
acquiring  information,  not  only  respecting  himself 
and  his  prospects,  but  about  the  general  conduct 
and  affairs  of  every  tenant  on  the  estate.  At  the 
same  time,  all  this  was  done  in  the  quietest  and 
most  unostentatious  way  possible.  Neither  did  he 
make  many  comments  on  what  he  heard:  as  a 
stranger  he  avoided  the  mistake  of  becoming  a 
party  where  he  should  be  merely  a spectator  or  a 
listener;  and,  at  all  events,  his  time  was  generally 
so  much  more  pleasantly  occupied,  that  the  griev- 
ances of  tenants  and  the  stringency  of  landlord 
and  agent  were  often  forgotten  in  discussing  philo- 
sophy with  the  young  lawyer,  or  in  receiving  its 
best  lessons  from  the  soft  Celtic  eyes  of  his  charm- 
ing hostess,  laden  as  those  eyes  were  with  a deeper 
lore  than  ever  Plato  dreamed  of  or  Aristotle  em- 
bodied— at  least  to  their  student’s  ardent  imagina- 
tion and  warm  heart  it  seemed  so. 

At  length  the  crisis  of  his  host’s  fortunes  ap- 
proached. The  agent  announced  his  determination 
to  visit  the  estate  on  a certain  day,  in  order  to 
receive  rents  and  adjust  differences.  The  letter 
received  from  him  by  the  unfortunate  defaulting 
tenant  was  feeling  but  explicit.  It  offered  conso- 
lation but  gave  no  hope  of  pity.  As  the  letter  of 
plain  Mr.  Davidson  it  would  have  been  both  sooth- 
ing and  satisfactory,  but  as  the  communication  of 
Sir  Everard  Middleton’s  agent  ayid  solicitor,  it 
came  armed  with  both  authority  and  law,  and  con- 
veyed the  most  direct  information  in  the  most 
eflfective  and  unmistakeable  fashion.  It  even  went 
a little  farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
hinted  that  “a  very  competent  and  solvent  tenant” 
was  already  in  treaty;  or,  at  least,  had  expressed 
his  readiness  to  pay  a large  fine  and  advanced 
rent  for  the  property  now  held  by  O’Connor. 

“ Who  is  the  person  who  has  made  such  an  un- 
generous offer?”  demanded  Beaumont,  as  this  part 
of  the  agent's  letter  was  read  before  him.  ^ 

“ A cousin  of  his  own,  1 apprehend,”  rejilied 
O’Connor.  “ From  the  moment  I heard  that  Wil- 
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liiuiis  liaJ  fixed  liis  eye  on  niy  poor  fields,  I felt 
that  they  were  slipping  away  from  mo  as  surely  as 
if  an  eartlnpiake  had  swallowed  tliem.” 

“But  surely  Sir  Everard  cannot  know  the  facts 
of  your  case,  or  he  would  never  countenance  such 
monstrous  injustice?” 

“It  is  not  my  fault  if  he  does  not  know  precisely 
how  I am  situated,”  replied  O'Connor,  ‘‘■and  for 
the  rest,  if  he  selects  men  who  are  open  to  tempta- 
tion— but  it  may  be  that  1 am  wrong,  and  thei'C- 
foro  the  less  I say  about  tbe  matter  the  better.  1 
owe  money  that  I am  unable  to  pay,  and  I have 
no  right  to  expect  that  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
me  except  that  single  fact,  should  scruple  to  deal 
rigorously  with  me,  or  postpone  my  interests  to 
those  of  a richer  man.  I must  only  endeavour  to 
bear  my  lot  with  fortitude,  if  not  content.” 

• It  will  readily  be  surmised  that  during  this  reign 
of  suspense,  if  not  of  terror,  a certain  degree  of 
dejection  and  gloom  overtook  the  spirits  of  the 
mutually  happy  little  family  circle.  Poor  Kate’s 
piano  was  closed  and  her  song  silent;  Arthur  con- 
sulted with  his  father  frequently,  but  began  to 
look  pale  and  delicate  again,  and  although  the  old 
man  himself  did  his  best  to  bear  up  bravely,  it  was 
evident  that  the  calm  was  on  the  surface  but  that 
the  canker  was  eating  surely  within.  Even  young 
Beaumont  himself,  stranger  as  he  was  until  lately, 
sympathised  sincerely  with  the  whole  group,  and 
did  his  best  to  comfort  them.  He  would  have  left- 
the  house  at  once,  but  he  fancied  that  his  presence 
would  be  rather  a support  than  an  intrusion,  and 
the  kindness  of  his  nature  forbade  him  to  fly  from 
kind  friends  merely  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
witnessing  their  disrfess. 

The  final  day  arrived,  and,  punctual  as  clock- 
work, the  agent  of  Sir  Everard  came  with  it.  As 
his  gig  drove  up  to  the  door,  Kate  and  Beaumont 
were  standing  at  the  front  window,  and  although 
the  poor  girl  had  endeavoured  to  make  up  her  mind 
for  the  worst,  the  sudden  paleness  of  her  cheeks 
and  thickness  of  her  breathing,  proved  that  tbe 
task  was  a hard  one.  While  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  new  arrival,  who  was  now  cooly  i-eceiving  the 
salutations  of  her  father  and  brother,  she  felt  her 
hand  taken  by  her  companion,  while  his  voice, 
rendered  tremulous  from  sympathy,  murmured  in 
her  ear: — 

“ My  dear  Miss  O’Connor,  do  not  permit  your- 
self to  feel  too  much  at  this  trying  moment.  Ee- 
member  that  at  the  worst,  a friend  stands  by 
your  side,  who,  heart  and  soul,  is  bound  to  you 
and  yours.  Your  national  proverb  tells  you,  that 
‘ it  is  always  the  darkest  the  hour  before  day 
and  although  the  Saturnine  countenance  of  Sir 
Everard’s  agent,  gives  but  little  promise  of  remis- 


sion or  kindness,  still  I have  such  faith  in  good 
fortune,  that  1 will  not  easily  give  up  my  trust 
until  I really  find  it  impossible  to  retain  it.” 
“They  come — they  cornel  Alas!  my  dear — 
dear  father  1”  was  all  that  poor  Kate  could  answer 
to  this  well  meant  speech. 

“ It  is  here — in  this  room  they  will  sit;  is  it 
not?”  enquired  Beaumont,  after  a moment’s 
thought. 

“ Y^es;  I believe  so — I suppose  so.” 

“ Then  just  leave  me  to  act  as  I please,  for 
a few  minutes,”  said  Beaumont;  “ I tell  you 
honestly  that  I mean  to  creep  into  that  closet; 
but  I trust  you  will  believe  me,  dearest  Miss 
O'Conner,  when  I add,  that  it  is  no  motive  of 
mere  idle  curiosity,  will  send  me  there.  There  now, 
I hear  their  voices ; pray,  excuse  my  mystery  of 
tone  and  act,  and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  leave  me 
here  alone.” 

Kate  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  the  near 
appi’oach  of  trial,  to  question  his  words,  or  be 
surprised  at  them,  and  she  left  the  room,  as  he 
wished,  almost  before  he  had  put  his  request  into 
form  for  her  doing  so. 

By  the  time  the  agent  and  tenant  came  into 
the  room,  it  was  tenantless,  and  the  former  seat- 
ing himself  methodically  at  a table,  drew  from  his 
pocket  a formidable  roll  of  papers,  and  laid  them 
before  him,  prepared  for  business.  "With  great 
gentleness  of  manner,  but  perfect  independence  of 
tone  and  bearing,  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor’s son  addressed  the  man  of  tape.  They 
honestly  owned,  that  at  present  their  resources 
were  so  far  diminished,  as  to  render  a full  pay- 
ment of  his  demand  impossible  ; but  they  assured 
him,  that  time  was  all  they  wanted,  and  that  their 
prospects  and  hopes  permitted  them  to  speak  ■with 
perfect  certainty  of  being  able  to  satisfy  Sir 
Everard  to  the  last  penny,  if  he  would  only  con- 
sent to  postpone  his  claims,  and  receive  what  was 
due  to  him  by  instalments  instead  of  at  once. 

To  all  this,  Mr.  Davidson — a small,  swarthy, 
sombre-looking  personage,  with  bushy  eye-brows 
and  very  small  eyes — had  but  one  answer:  “It 
could  not  be  done.  Sir  Everard’s  wants  were 
pressing — Sir  Evei’ard’s  commands  were  impera- 
tive— Sir  Everard’s  displeasure  was  certain,  unless 
the  promptest  means  were  taken  to  recover  the 
debts  due  on  the  estate.” 

“ Then  I must  only  meet  my  fate  with  resigna- 
tion,” replied  O’Connor.  “ I shall  give  you  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  Mr.  Davidson,  and  on 
your  side,  I am  sure,  you  will  soften  the  matter 
as  much  as  lies  in  your  power.” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear  friend,”  was  the  reply,  as 
the  speaker  rose  from  his  chair,  and  put  his  papers 
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again  in  his  pocket.  “ Sorry — I am  excessively 

sorry — deeply  grieved  for  tlie  turn  matters  liave 
taken,  but  I am  only  the  tongue  of  the  hell,  and 
not  the  bell  itself — only  the  hammer,  but  not  the 
hands  that  use  it.  Sir  Everard  might  be  more 
considerate  if  he  pleased,  but  he  don't  please,  and 
I,  as  his  agent,  must  follow  out  his  orders,  if  I 
wish  to  keep  my  office.  Farewell!  my  good 
friends;  I will  do  all  I can  to  make  things  as  plea- 
sant as  possible,  but  still  you — you  had  better  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  I wish  you  both  a very 
good  morning.” 

“ Stop,  sir,  if  you  please,”  said  a voice,  more 
imperious  than  tender,  from  the  closet  where  young 
Beaumont  had  ensconced  himself,  and  at  the  sound 
of  which  the  agent  tiumed  round  hastily  in  very 
unmistakeable  alarm.  By  the  time  he  had  done 
so,  the  young  man  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  directly  confronted  the  attorney,  who  seemed 
to  shrink  and  cower  beneath  his  ej^e. 

“ Sit  down  again,  sir,  and  do  as  I desire,”  di- 
rected Beaumont  to  the  now  submissive  agent,  who 
accordingly  sat  down  and  drew  his  papers  mecha- 
nically from  his  pocket, 

“ My  good  and  dear  friends,”  went  on  young 
Beaumont.  “I  m.ust  throw  by  my  mystery,  and 
acknowledge  that  I am  the  person  of  whom  Mr. 
Davidson  has  just  given  you  so  unfavourable  an 
impression — I am  Sir  Everard  MiddMon.  But, 
in  my  own  defence,  I beg  leave  to  say  that  I am 
no  party  to  the  acts  which  he  has  given  me  the 
credit  of  commanding  or  perpetrating,  and  although 
urged  to  harshness  by  liira — ‘ the  tongue  of  the 
bell — the  inoffensive  hammer,’  as  you  have  heard 
him  poetically  call  himself,  I have  latterly  began 
to  doubt  his  impartiality. — I dare  not  say  his 
honesty;  and  therefore  I determined  quietly  to  come 
over  and  judge  for  myself,  without  his  knowing 
anything  of  my  proceedings.  I am  deeply  thankful 
that  I have  done  so,  for  I have  learned  much  that 
it  behoves  me  to  know,  and  discovered  not  a little 
which  it  is  equally  necessary  to  correct.  For  you, 
Mr.  O’Connor,”  he  proceeded,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  “ I pledge  you  my  honour  as  a gentleman, 
that  I never  directed  your  land  to  be  taken  from 
you,  nor  yourself  inconvenienced,  and  your  own, 
private  letter  was  the  first  intimation  I had  of  the 
very  discreditable  transaction.  I am  happy,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Davidson  is  here  to  assist  me  in 
correcting  his  own  error,  and  I shall  take  care 
th,at  iu  future  no  agent  of  mine,  however  respectable, 
.shall  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  or  make 
me  the  scapegoat  for  practices  which  it  is  easier  to 
avoid  than  to  correct.  At  present,  I will  only 
trouble  my  agent  to  consult  your  wishes  in  the 
reception  of  whatever  portion  of  your  rent  it  mav 


be  your  convenience  to  pay;  hereafter  I shall  take 
care  that  your  land  shall  be  secured  to  you  by  a 
title  which  will  leave  it  in  no  man’s  power  to  de- 
prive you  of.” 

To  do  Mr.  Davidson  strict  justice  he  behaved 
remarkably  well  on  this  trying  occasion.  He  at- 
tempted no  excuse  — made  no  apology,  except 
merely  a sort  of  undertoned  confession  “ that  he 
thought  he  was  doing  all  for  the  best;”  and  then 
he  filled  a receipt,  took  the  money,  and  left  the 
I'oom  with  a strictly  professional  bow  to  all  con- 
cerned. Once  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  house, 
however,  his  principal’s  good  humour  returned  in 
full  swing;  he  shook  hands  with  his  host,  laughed 
in  Arthur's  face  when  that  young  gentleman  at- 
tempted to  express  the  family  gratitude  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and,  taking  Kate’s  hand,  (who  had  just 
been  summoned  to  the  room  by  her  father's  joyful 
voice,)  iu  his  own,  he  kissed  it  gaily  but  respect- 
fully, as  he  said : — 

“ I told  you  ten  minutes  ago,  dearest  Miss  O'Con- 
nor, that  all  would  end  better  than  you  expected; 
and  so  it  has.  Your  father  will  tell  you  that  I 
have  enjoyed  your  hospitality  under  a feigned  name, 
though  not  with  a false  heart,  and  I have  now  to 
trust  that  you  will  continue  the  favour  which  I 
flatter  myself  I have  enjoyed  as  the  wandering 
Beaumont,  to  a still  more  exacting  friend  and  ad- 
mirer in  the  person  of  Sir  Everard  Middleton. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  moment  for  fresh  profes- 
sions, but  as  you  and  yours  have  taught  me  the 
real  value  of  that  kindly  and  Christian  word, 
“ Home,”  it  shall  be  my  study  henceforth  to  show 
you  that  I have  profited  by  your  inculcations,  and 
to  endeavour  so  to  shape  my  acts  as  to  deserve 
that  you  should  permanently  permit  me  to  remain, 
not  as  observer,  but  as  a participator  of  the  happi- 
ness by  the  contemplation  of  which  I have  profited 
so  much.” 

Poor  Kate  was  now  as  much  overcome  by  joy, 
as  she  had  hitherto  been  by  giaef ; her  answers 
were  confused,  although  her  looks  were  eloquent; 
and  while  Sir  Everard  spared  her  for  the  present, 
we  do  not  find  that  he  was  as  considerate  after- 
wards, since,  in  three  months  from  that  lucky 
day,  she  appeared  as  “ Lady  Middleton”  at  “the 
first  drawing-room  of  the  season,”  given  by  their 
then  “ Excellencies,”  the  viceregal  pair  who 
occupied  the  state  rooms  of  Dublin  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  some  time  things  went  on  at  Lake  View 
pretty  much  as  they  commenced.  To  a certain 
extent  Mrs.  Maitland  recovered  her  tranquillity, 
although  she  resolutely  retained  her  secluded  habits 
and  reserve  of  manner.  Now  and  then  a letter 
came  directed  to  her  bearing  the  London  post- 
mark, and  always  apparently  written  by  the  same 
hand,  sometimes  with  an  enclosure  and  sometimes 
without  one;  but  as  these  communications  invari- 
ably deepened  her  gloom  and  shadowed  her  spirit, 
even  Norah  herself  began  to  anathematize  the 
postman  and  his  red  coat  for  undoing  her  work 
with  her  melancholy  mistress. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Maitland’s  figure  formed  ami 
his  education  advanced  under  the  sedulous  atten- 
tion of  his  mother.  Norah  was  right  enough, 
however,  when  she  stated  to  Rodger  that  Mrs. 
Maitland’s  treatment  of  her  boy  was  variable  if 
not  capricious.  At  times  it  seemed  as  though  his 
very  presence  was  distasteful  to  her,  and  her  cold, 
proud,  dark  eye  rested  upon  him  with  a glance 
nearer  akin  to  dislike  than  afifection — and  this  was 
particularly  remarkable  after  each  appearance  of 
the  postman — while  her  slightest  question  took 
the  form  of  a command,  and  assumed  rather  the 
imperiousness  of  authority  than  the  tenderness  of 
love  ; but  again  for  this  would  come  a softer 
feeling,  a warmer  heart,  and  then  the  exhibition  of 
her  regard  was  kindly  and  touching.  At  first 
these  changes  seemed  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  the 
object  of  them  ; but  at  length,  as  he  grew  older, 
he  seemed  to  conform  to  them — to  deprecate  her 
coldness  by  implicit  obedience,  and  to  receive  the 
returning  marks  of  her  tenderness  with  a corres- 
ponding spirit.  As  he  advanced  still  further  into 
life  he  became  more  meditative  and  thoughtful, 
without  losing  his  elasticity  of  spirit,  although  of 
whatever  colour  his  reflections  or  observations 
might  be  he  kept  them  strictly  to  himself.  He 
was  a boy  of  a peculiar  temperament;  active  and 


fearless  yet  considerate  and  serious;  prompt  yet 
not  impulsive;  studious  yet  ardently  alive  to  plea- 
sure, and  full  of  benevolent  kindness  to  others 
without  ever  forgetting  the  claims  of  justice  in 
those  of  humanity.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
precocious  about  him.  His  deliberation  and  cau- 
tiousness of  action,  in  all  probability,  were  due  to 
the  inculcations  of  his  mother,  who  seemed  to 
place  a singular  value  on  their  possession,  but  his 
less  artificial  characteristics  were  eminently  his 
own.  The  restraint  of  his  position,  moi'eover,  and 
the  insulation  of  his  life  naturally  led  to  sobriety 
both  of  feeling  and  action ; he  was  permitted  to 
go  abroad,  to  roam  about,  and  encouraged  to 
increase  his  health  and  strength  by  exercise,  but  he 
was  rigorously  forbidden  to  form  intimacies  or 
associations  with  chance  acquaintances,  and  seldom 
permitted  to  go  down  into  the  town  except  for 
some  special  purpose,  and  then  only  under  the 
guidance  of  Rodger  or  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Maitland  herself  There  were  times  when  his 
mother  shut  herself  up  altogether  for  days  and 
refused  to  see  him,  although  she  enquired  after  his 
welfare,  and  then  it  was,  that  after  a short  consul- 
tation with  his  confidant  he  forsook  the  gloom  of 
home  for  the  pleasures  of  the  mountain  and  the 
lake,  and  wandered  away  to  feed  his  childish  fan- 
cies with  speculation  on  the  present  or  thoughts 
of  the  future,  or  to  brace  his  nerves  and  harden 
his  frame  by  the  laborious  amusements  which  the 
habits  of  a mountaineer  include. 

Mrs.  Maitland  had  taken  her  present  residence 
at  first  for  a single  year;  but  when  that  had 
expired  she  renewed  her  engagement  and  still 
remained.  She  found  herself  surrounded  by  all  she 
required,  and  so  she  lingered  on  from  term  to  term 
until  her  habits  became  so  confirmed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  part  with  them.  Chance  had  con- 
ducted her  to  a spot  apparently  singularly  con- 
formable to  her  views,  and  perhaps  without  any 
definite  notions  of  persistence,  she  now  felt  the 
irresolution  to  unfix  herself,  which  the  fear  of  fresh 
difficulties  or  the  recollection  of  old  ones  engender 
ill  a mind  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  suffering 
or  sorrow.  Besides,  she  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
systematic  plan  for  her  boy’s  education,  and  there 
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was  less  danger  of  obstruction  in  her  present  loca- 
tion than  there  might  be  in  a busier  scene.  His- 
mind  was  more  within  her  own  sphere,  his  life 
more  directly  under  her  own  control;  and  when 
upon  enquiry  she  happened  to  light  upon  a tutor 
for  him,  who  appeared  to  be  just  as  well  adapted 
to  her  particular  requirements  as  were  the  other 
members  of  her  small  household,  the  acquisition 
was  one  that  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  fixing 
her  at  once,  for  she  roused  herself  so  far  as  to  listen 
to  Rodger’s  plans  for  various  improvements  in  her 
house  and  little  demesne,  and  commissioned  him  to 
make  them  at  her  expense. 

The  tutor  who  thus  opportunely  offered  to 
assist  her  in  the  formation  of  Henry's  mind  was 
“ poor  Mai’k  Costello,”  as  every  one  united  in  call- 
ing him.  Mark’s  early  career  had  been  an  unhappy 
one;  he  was  the  son  of  a solicitor  in  Cork,  who 
to  a good  capacity  united  habits  which  prevented 
him  profiting  by  it.  Mark  he  intended  for  the 
bar,  and  he  was  entered  at  the  Irish  University 
for  that  purpose ; but  the  lad  remembered  only  too 
well  the  relaxed  habits  he  had  so  often  witnessed 
at  home;  and,  moreover,  his  tastes  did  not  incline 
him  to  the  profession  for  which  he  was  destined; 
to  add  to  his  misfortunes  his  father  died  suddenly 
about  the  time  that  the  sou  had  taken  his  degree, 
and  with  a high  reputation  for  general  but  irregu- 
lar ability,  poor  Mark  found  himself  a bachelor  of 
arts  and  a beggar  about  the  same  time.  His 
heart  was  light  however  as  well  as  his  pocket, 
and  as  he  had  taken  prizes  and  written  prize  poems 
— had  been  praised  as  a crack  declaimer  in  a de- 
bating society,  and  as  a capital  Otbello  and  Romeo 
at  the  private  theatricals  at  Fishamble-street,  he 
thought  it  odd,  indeed,  if  among  such  multifarious 
talents  some  of  them  should  not  succeed.  In  order 
to  give  himself  the  fiiirer  chance  he  left  Dublin 
and  wandered  away  to  London,  determined  to  give 
up  certain  irregularities  of  habits  and  achieve 
greatness  for  himself  in  some  way  or  other.  For 
some  years  after  this  his  life  is  a blank;  from  the 
snatches  of  autobiogi’aphy  occasionally  afforded 
by  himself,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  “ every 
thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long;” — at  the  press, 
on  the  stage,  engaged  in  public  aud  private  tuition, 
a magazine  writer,  an  essayist;  had  married  an 
opera  dancer  who  had  ran  away  from  and  stripped 
him — and  finally  had  returned  to  Ireland,  shaken 
in  health  and  just  as  poor  as  he  had  left  it.  No 
one  knew  what  had  driven  him  to  Ballymavourneen 
but  there  he  was ; he  had  set  up  a school  in  the 
town,  and  was  enabled  to  live  by  that  and  by  such 
tuitions  as  offered,  and  was  universally  looked  upon 
as  a harmless,  indolent,  clever  sort  of  fellow,  who 
had  always  a great  deal  to  say  against  fortune. 


aud  had  never  done  anything  to  deserve  her 
favour. 

This  was  the  tutor  engaged  to  teach  Henry 
Maitland  the  classics,  and  who  soon  became  tho- 
roughly devoted  to  the  task.  Although  he  had 
left  off  his  wanderings  he  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten his  roinanee;  the  mysterious  mother  £tnd 
her  interesting  son  awakened  all  his  poetry,  and 
when  at  the  special  recommendation  of  crusty 
Rodger,  who  patronised  him  as  he  did  everything 
eccentric,  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Maitland,  he  retired  from  it  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  her  powers  and  the  most  profound 
impression  of  her  beauty  and  grace. 

“ Did  the  mistress  agree  with  you  about  taiching 
Master  Henry,  Mr.  Costello?”  demanded  Rodger, 
who  waylaid  him  in  his  egress. 

“ She’s  a divinity,  Rodger,”  was  the  reply. 

“ A what?” 

“ A great  creature ! — Magnificent ! — Siddonian  I 
I’ll  make  a man  of  her  boy,  I promise  you.” 

“ Don't  begin  then  by  making  a fool  of  your- 
self, Mr.  Costello,”  said  Rodger.  “ Are  you  to 
attind  him — that's  what  I want  to  know?” 

“ I am.  We  begin  to-moiTow.” 

“ Then  listen  to  me.  You  see  you’re  here  on 
my  recommendation,  and  I have  just  two  or  three 
things  to  observe  to  you  as  a friend.  In  the  first 
place,  you’ll  plase  to  be  punctial;  in  the  second 

place,  you’ll  plase  to  come  sober ” 

“ Sober !” 

“ Don’t  interrupt  me,  for  I know  what  I’m 
saying,  and  you  know  that  I do,”  interrupted 
Rodger.  “ A nod’s  as  good  as  a wink  to  a blind 
horse,  and  if  the  cap  doesn’t  fit  you  you  needn’t 
wear  it,  that’s  all.  In  the  third  and  last  place, 
you’ll  plase  to  remember  that  what  you  come  here 
for  is  to  taich  and  not  to  talk.  I say  this  in  par- 
ticular, because  you  have  a wild,  harum-scarum 
way  of  going  on.  I heerd  you  myself  more  nor 
once;  and  though  I and  other  sensible  people 
wouldn’t  heed  such  nonsense,  yet  a child’s  not  a 
man,  you  see,  and  Master  Henry’s  a lively,  know- 
ledgable  boy,  that  mightn’t  be  so  sure  to  let  your 
rigmarowls  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
Do  you  understand  me  now  ?” 

“ I do  ; but  for  what  do  you  take  me,  my  wor- 
thy friend,  that  you  think  it  necessary  to  lecture 
me  after  this  extraoi'diuary  fashion?”  demanded 
Mark. 

“ It’s  no  matter  what  1 take  you  for,”  replied 
Rodger,  coolly ; “ what  I want  Master  Henry  and 
Master  Henry’s  mother  to  take  you  for  is  a diver 
taicher,  that  knows  how  to  put  learning  into  the 
bead  without  stufiing  in  folly  and  nousinse  along 
with  it.  I don't  mane  to  ofiind  or  fret  you — not 
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a taste — but  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  boy 
I’d  never  forgive  myself  for  being  the  man  that 
bronglit  any  one  next  or  nigh  him  that  could  put 
bad  maxnnis  into  Ids  head.  I don’t  say  that  yon 
would  do  it  intintional/ij,  Mr.  Costello,  but  a sharp 
boy’s  ear  is  always  open,  and  things  might  slip 
into  it  imknownst  which  it  would  take  more  than 
a pin’s  head  or  a toothpick  to  get  out  again.  So 
now  yon  know  my  mind  c^^akly,  and  I’m  hoping 
you’ll  keep  what  I said  in  mind  without  taking 
ofKnce  where  none  was  intended — not  a bit  of 
it." 

'Tins  lecture,  homely  as  it  was,  produced  its 
elfect  upon  Mark,  and  conscious  that  he  was  in 
some  degree  under  the  surveillance  of  the  cynical 
Kotlger,  he  commenced  his  attendance  upon  his 
pupil  witli  a sober  brow  and  a silent  tongue.  No 
man  could  be  more  competent  fof  the  task  of 
tuition  avhen  he  set  his  mind  to  it  than  he  was; 
and  as  the  material  submitted  to  him  was  both 
plastic  and  well  prepared,  he  soon  warmed  to  his 
task,  and  pursued  it  with  a fervor  and  attention 
which  even  Rodger  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  abstain  altogether 
from  recurring  to  his  former  experiences  of  life  in 
his  constant  intercourse  with  Henry,  and  his  par- 
tial revelations  were  often  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing— so  novel  and  extraordinary — that  without 
intending  it  the  boy’s  mind  became  tinged  if 
not  imbued  with  them,  while  day  by  day  he 
became  more  familiar  and  confidential  with  his 
tutor.  To  say  the  truth,  however,  Mark  Costello 
was  not  a person  who  abused  the  advantages  of 
his  position  ; the  outpourings  of  his  eccentric  mind 
had  always  many  grains  of  solid  wheat  among  the 
unsubstantial  chaff  by  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
and  even  while  he  painted  the  pleasures  of  life 
with  the  hand  of  a master,  he  was  the  first  to 
wmru  his  young  hearer  of  the  danger  of  the  pur- 
suit without  the  strong  controlling  powers  of  rea- 
son and  religion  to  curb  him  when  inclined  to  go 
too  far.  He  acknowledged  his  own  faults  with 
too  genuine  an  air  of  distaste  not  to  convince  his 
pnpil  that  the  pursuit  of  folly  must  end  in  remorse, 
and  he  shadowed  forth  the  advantages  of  fame 
and  fortune  which  his  talents  might  have  secured 
him,  w'ith  too  free  a pencil  not  to  fix  the  matter 
indelibly  in  his  hearer’s  mind — prepared  as  that 
mind  was  bj’-  his  mother’s  inculcations  to  profit  by 
it ; for  one  of  Mrs.  Maitland’s  principal  objects 
seemed  to  be  to  impress  upon  her  son’s  mind  that 
he  was  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune. 

“ I do  not  say  to  you,”  she  observed  to  him 
when  commencing  with  Costello,  “ that  you  will 
be  altogether  without  means  or  without  friends 
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to  assist  you  in  your  entrance  into  life,  but  your 
means  will  be  small  and  your  friends  few — per- 
haps restricted  to  a single  one,  whose  countenance 
it  will  altogether  rest  with  your.<elf  to  secure  ; 
and  therefore  it  behoves  you  to  prepare  yourself 
for  struggles  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
must  be  trying,  but  which  your  own  conduct  will 
render  a thousand  times  more  so  should  it  not  be 
what  it  ought.’’ 

“ I will  do  my  best,  mamma,  to  please  you,” 
replied  Henry. 

“ Do  it  to  advance  yourself,  and  do  not  think 
of  me,"  said  Mrs.  Maitland.  “There  is  a difficult 
career  before  you,  and  your  best  way  of  pleasing 
me  will  be  to  work  hard  to  make  it  a bright  one, 
not  for  my  sake,  but — but  for  your  own.” 

“ You  do  not  love  me,  then,  mamma,"  replied 
Heniy,  the  tears  springing  to  his  eyes. 

“ Love  you,  child ! who  says  so?  What  has 
love  to  do  with  the  matter?” 

“ A great  deal,  mamma.  If  I do  not  gain  your 
praise  what  else  in  the  whole  world  have  I to 
work  for  or  look  forward  to?” 

“ You  will  know  that  one  day,  Henry.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  know  it — I don’t  wish  to 
know  it,”  said  the  boy,  passionately. 

“You  must  learn,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Maitland, 
gravely;  “Ido  not  undervalue  your  love — Ido 
not  wish  to  lose  it — but  I would  sooner  part  with 
it  for  ever,  and  never  look  upon  your  face  again 
than  think — but  all  this  is  idle  talk,  Henry,”  she 
said,  correcting  herself.  “ You  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  I do  not  love  you ; you  have  no  right  to 
say  so,  merely  because  I tell  you  that  hereafter 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  think  less  of  me 
and  more  of  yourself.  You  will  go  into  the  world 
with  which  I shall  mingle  no  more,  and  when  you 
are  there,  I as  well  as  others  shall  look  to'your 
playing  a manly  if  not  a brilliant  part  in  which 
weakness  is  the  very  last  ingredient  that  should 
enter  or  is  likely  to  succeed.  I mean  weakness 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  purpose.” 

“ It  is  not  weakness  to  love  you,  mamma.” 

“ No,  but  it  is  weakness  to  weep,  as  you  are 
now  inclined  to  do,  for  nothing.  Tears  are  for 
women’s  eyes,  and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  ridicule, 
if  not  contempt,  the  fewer  you  shed  of  them  the 
better.  Go  now,  my  love!  and  commence  your 
lessons,”  she  added,  kissing  his  forehead,  “ and 
do  not  blame  me  for  wishing  to  protect  you  from 
a weakness  of  feeling  which  might  hereafter  mar 
your  fortunes  and  destroy  your  peace.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

With  these  and  such  like  inculcations  Mrs.  Mait- 
land endeavoured  to  correct  what  she  conceived  to 
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be  a constitutional  infnniity  in  her  son's  character. 
Slie  mistook  deep  feeling  for  mere  weakness,  and 
in  attempting  to  cure  or  eradicate  the  latter  she 
ran  the  risk  of  hardening  the  heart  which  at  pre- 
sent was  only  alive  to  the  fine  instincts  which  it 
was  most  desirable  it  should  possess.  Ilut  she 
erred  altogether  in  her  estimate  of  Henry.  Ilis 
devotion  to  her  was  the  weakest  point  about  him  ; 
and  even  that  was  deepened  by  the  knowledge 
which  his  gradually  opening  intellect  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  lie  saw  that  she  was  sad — he  knew 
that  she  was  solitary — he  felt  that  in  the  wide 
world,  of  which  he  was  beginning  to  hear  so 
much,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  a friend — and  he 
judged,  according  to  his  childish  views,  that  there 
must  have  been  some  grievous  wrong  committed 
against  her  by  some  one,  in  order  to  account  for 
her  living  as  she  now  did  among  strangers,  and 
away  from  those  who  had  formerly  kno^vn  her 
and  who  ought  to  have  loved  and  protected  her. 
He  did  not  let  these  feelings  regarding  her  become 
perceptible  to  herself,  because  he  thought  they 
shoidd  have  been  distasteful,  but  he  acted  upon 
tlicm  in  their  intercourse.  He  had  for  her  not 
only  the  affection  of  a child,  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  a devoted  protector.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask 
her  whom  her  enemies  might  be,  but  he  hated 
them  without  knowing  them  at  all.  He  longed 
for  the  time  to  come  when  he  might  question  her 
on  the  subject  of  her  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  in 
Ids  own  mind  he  promised  her  ample  I’ctribution, 
if  by  any  exercise  of  his  strength  or  skill  he  could 
procure  it  for  her.  In  the  meantime,  he  took  pains 
to  correct  in  himself  everything  that  appeared  dis- 
pleasing to  her;  he  watched  her  moods  and  received 
lier  attentions  with  earnest  gratitude  ; and  if  at 
times,  he  ventured  upon  a display  of  deeper  affec- 
tion,'he  did  so  not  until  he  perceived  that  it  would 
be  welcomed  rather  than  repressed.  The  happiest 
days  of  his  life  were  those  in  which  she  permitted 
him  to  stay  by  her  side  after  his  lessons  were 
over — to  read  to  or  speak  to  her — to  tempt  her 
to  stroll  with  him  into  the  garden,  and  to  listen 
to  her  as  she  compared  the  scenery  of  the 
valley,  as  seen  from  their  own  grounds,  with  other 
landscapes  in  other  countries  which  she  had  visited. 

And  these  deep  and  earnest  feelings  ran  no  risk 
of  being  deadened  or  diminished  by  those  with 
whom  he  a.ssociated.  Rodger  and  his  wife,  as  we 
have  before  said,  had  been  from  the  first  prepos- 
sessed in  their  mistress’  favour;  and  in  his  new 
tutor  Henry  found  a fresh  auxiliary,  who  looked 
upon  Mrs.  Maitland  with  great  awe  but  with  ex- 
treme admiration  at  the  same  time.  He  had  dis- 
covered, on  his  first  examination  of  his  pupil,  that 
signal  care  had  been  taken  in  the  preliminary 


processes  of  his  education — that  a groundwork  had 
been  laid  for  himself,  which  rendered  his  after 
task  an  easy  one;  and  he  was  too  good  a scholar 
not  to  value  the  evidences  of  excellent  training 
which  the  boy’s  mind  evinced,  and  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  person  who  had  thus  assisted 
him,  in  the  wannest  terms.  It  was  Mrs.  Mait- 
land’s habit,  moreover,  to  sit  in  the  room  during 
the  hours  of  Mark  Co.stcllo’s  attendance ; and 
although  her  I’emarks  were  few,  and  she  never 
enteied  into  direct  conversation  with  the  tutor, 
still  a long  experience  and  a ripened  mind  enabled 
him  to  discover  that  both  her  capacity  and  her 
accomplishments  were  of  a first-rate  order,  and 
that  to  extraordinary  personal  beauty  she  added 
an  intellect,  which,  man  and  genius  as  he  was,  or 
thought  himself  to  be,  sometimes- puzzled  him  to 
follow,  and  at  all  times  compelled  him  to  admire. 
And  Mark  was  not  one  who  scrupled  to  express 
his  sentiments  openly  whenever  an  opportune  mo- 
ment offered  for  his  doing  so.  Occasionally,  there- 
fore, when  Henry  and  he  were  alone,  he  favoured 
the  boy  with  a high  flown  panegyric  on  his 
mother’s  wonderful  powers  and  exquisite  taste, 
and  as  Henry  really  believed  him  to  be  a person 
of  extraordinary  talent — or  in  other  words,  took 
him  at  his  own  value — of  course  the  opinion  of  so 
competent  a judge  fortified  his  own  favourable 
impressions,  and  while  he  became  more  attached 
to  his  tutor  for  properly  appreciating  one  whom  he 
so  loved  himself,  he  became  still  prouder  of,  and  if 
possible,  more  affectionately  attached  to  her  for 
being  the  object  of  such  unbounded  praise. 

As  Henry  advanced,  too,  and  became  more 
companionable,  Mrs.  Maitland’s  treatment  of  him 
became  more  universally  kind  and  consistent. 
Her  fits  of  melancholy  gloom  recurred  at  longer 
intervals,  and  in  these  intervals  she  was  more 
accessible  than  of  old.  He  was  now  sufficiently 
far  advanced  to  be  able  in  some  degree  to  estimate 
the  powers  and  accomplishments  of  her  mind,  and 
while  he  often  wondered  at  the  variety  of  her  infor- 
mation, the  constant  association  with  one  so  gifted 
was  of  infinite  use  to  himself.  Whatever  was 
crude  or  eccentric  in  the  theories  or  teachings  of 
his  tutor — and  such  things  were  by  no  means  un- 
usual— was  at  once  corrected  by  a reference  to  her. 
Her  clear  and  vigorous  understanding  winnowed 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  prevented  the  some- 
what dangerous  oratory  of  Mark  from  sinking  too 
deep  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  She  enabled  him, 
by  her  explanations,  to  make  the  personal  history 
of  his  tutor  a very  useful  study  for  himself,  by 
proving  to  him  the  inutility  of  learning  and  talent 
to  secure  either  hap])iness  or  fortune,  without  the 
possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  those  sober  habits 
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aiul  stoiuly  judgment  wliicli  arc  etiiially  indispen- 
sable, and  while  she  encouraged  liiin  in  tlie  most 
diligent  attention  to  tlic  really  elegant  scholarship 
of  Costello,  she  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to 
him,  with  the  most  sedulous  care,  the  many  reasons 
there  were  why  all  these  natural  and  acquired 
advantages  had  led  to  no  better  result. 

Hut  there  was  one  subject  upon  which,  even  in 
her  most  confidential  moods,  she  never,  by  any 
chance,  touched  or  entcreil  iqion,  although  Henry 
listened  and  longed  to  break  the  silence  which  so 
jealously  guardeel  it.  lie  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  their  antecedents.  He  had  an  indistinct,  child- 
ish recollection  that  he  had  once  lived  in  a foreign 
country  and  a great  house,  and  that  a tall,  liand- 
some  man,  whose  features  he  thought  he  should 
know  again,  had  called  himself  his  father.  But 
then,  again,  came  a sudden  mist  before  his  mental 
vision,  and  he  remembered  no  more  than  that  his 
mamma  had  lived  in  various  places  after  quitting 
that  foreign  home,  before  she  finally  settled  in  her 
present  residence.  Further  than  this  he  could 
not  get;  whether  his  father  were  dead  or  living, 
remained  a mystery  to  him,  or  whether  he  had 
another  relative  in  the  world  than  his  mother  was 
equally  unknown.  At  various  times,  when  their 
intercourse  was  most  familiar,  he  was  tempted  to 
question  her  on  the  subject  which  was  always  so 
near  his  heart,  but  there  was  something  about 
her,  even  in  her  fondest  moods,  which  daunted 
him,  and  he  feared  to  hazard  her  fixvour  and  to 
give  her  pain  by  awakening  recollections  which, 
no  doubt,  she  would  have  recurred  to  herself, 
were  they  not  too  unpleasant  to  think  of  or  to 
record.  In  this  prudential  line  of  conduct  Henry 
was  encouraged  and  fortified  by  his  prime  ally  and 
confidant,  Rodger,  whose  sturdy  good  sense  stood 
him  instead  of  a superior  enlightenment. 

“ Still,  Rodger,”  said  Henry,  in  one  of  these 
confidential  tete  a tetes  which  were  not  uncommon 
between  them,  “ I think  my  mother  might  venture 
to  tell  me  a little  more  about  our  family  history 
than  she  does.  You  know  I was  sixteen  my  last 
birth  day;  so  I am  not  quite  a child  now.” 

“ Not  in  your  own  opinion,  at  least,  that’s  clear 
enough ; ” replied  Rodger.  “ And  what  would  you 
or  she,  either,  be  the  better  of  telling  you  what, 
maybe  after  all,  you  oughn’t  to  know.” 

“ Ought  not!  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

“ I mane  what  I say,  to  be  sm-e,”  replied  Rod- 
ger, coolly.  “ Do  you  think  she  doesn’t  know 
what’s  good  for  you  better  than  you  do  for  your- 
self ? It's  Mark  Costello  and  his  norations  that 
has  put  these  idle  things  into  your  head,  master 
Henry;  but  I tould  you  before,  and  I tell  you 
again,  that  though  Mark  is  a clever  fellow  in  his 


way,  and  has  all  sorts  of  Latin  and  Greek  u[)on  his 
tongue’s  end.  still,  that  the  less  attention  you  pay 
to  him  when  he  travels  out  of  his  natural  coorse 
— which  is  to  taiche  you  what  he  knows  himself — 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  sides.” 

“ But  still,  Rodger — ” 

“ Aye,  still  you’re  impatient  to  hear  all  that  is 
to  be  heerd,  and  know  all  that’s  to  be  known — 
jist  so;  but  there’s  the  differ  between  us.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  keep  never  minding  Mark  and 
his ” 

“ But  you  mistake,  Rodger,”  interrupted  Henry, 
a little  haughtily;  “ Mark  Costello  knows  his  place 
too  well  to  presume  to  spe.ak  to  me  on  what  does 
not  concern  him.” 

‘‘  And  what’s  that,  alanna?  Everythmg  con- 
cerns Mark,  whether  it’s  your  business,  or  mine,  or 
any  body  else’s.  All’s  fish  that  comes  to  his  net, 
no  matter  who  it  belongs  to,”  said  Rodger. 

“He  certainly  did  not  presume  so  far  as  to 
meddle  with  my  fish,  for  all  that,’"  replied  Henry, 
goodnaturedly,  “ and  although  I like  Mark  very 
much  as  a tutor,  you  will  allow,  I think,  that  I 
never  admitted  him  to  a more  familiar  intimacy. 
With  you,  Rodger,  it  is  altogether  a different  thing.’’ 
“ Of  coorse  I know  it  is,  dear,”  replied  Rodger. 
“ If  I’m  not  one  of  the  family,  sure  I’m  all  as 
good,  and  that’s  jist  the  raison  1 warn  you  to  leave 
your  mamma  to  take  her  own  way.  It’s  a long 
lane  has  no  turn,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
you’ll  find  she’ll  not  go  behind  the  bush  with  what 
concerns  either  you  or  herself.  Whether  her  story 
will  be  pleasing  to  you  or  not,  is  another  man’s 
matter  altogether.” 

“ I don’t  care  about  its  giving  me  pleasure, 
Rodger,”  replied  Henry.  “I  fear  she  has  not 
been  treated  as  she  ought  to  be  by  somebody  or 
other,  and  I want  to  know  who  it  was  that  injured 
her  or  caused  her  soitow.” 

“ For  what?  ” 

“In  order  that  I might  study  night  and  day 
how  to  repay  them,  Rodger.” 

“ Hum  ! But  now — supposing  a case  master 
Henry — I say  merely  supposing  a case,  you  know 

— supposing  it  was  your  own  father  who ” 

“ I cannot  suppose  anything  of  that  kind  at 
all,”  interrupted  the  boy,  hastily;  “it  would  be 
too  monstrous,  too  unnatural,  to  suppose  that  any 
one — any  man  who  had  once  been  so  much  loved 
by  mamma  as  to  induce  her  to  become  his  wife, 
could  be  capable  of  injuring  or  ill-treating  her.” 
“Well,  dear,  maybe  it’s  all  the  better  for  you  to 
think  so,  and  it’s  not  my  place  to  put  between  the 
bark  and  the  tree,  as  the  saying  is,”  replied  Rodger ; 
“ but,  howsoindever,  if  you’ll  be  said  or  led 
by  me,  you’ll  laive  it  all  to  the  mistress  herself,  to 
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tell  her  own  story  in  her  way,  and  you  may  depind 
upon  it,  she’ll  not  laive  you  in  the  dark,  nor  in  the 
lurch  neither,  when  she  thinks  you  ought  to  hear 
what  is  to  be  tould — only  keep  never  minding 
what  Mark  says  to  the  contrairy,  notwithstanding.” 
In  point  of  fact,  although  Henry's  own  proper 
spirit  prevented  him  from  stooping  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  wild,  random  hints  thrown  out  by 
his  tutor — whose  imagination,  when  once  excited, 
stopped  at  nothing — still,  to  a certain  degree,  his 
young  mind  became  tinged  by  the  speculations 
which  were  offered  to  it,  and  he  began  to  feel  im- 
patient for  the  time  to  come  when  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  him  would  be  dissolved,  and 
when  the  world,  of  which  he  had  latterly  heard 
such  extraordinary  accounts,  should  be  opened  to 
his  own  inspection  to  judge  for  himself.  Still, 
however,  he  submitted  to  the  rein  with  perfect  good 
sense  and  temper,  and  pursued  his  studies  with 
unabated  ardour,  both  because  his  attention  to 
them  pleased  and  satisfied  his  mother,  and  because 
his  own  thirst  for  information  was  remarkable. 

About  this  time  a circumstance  occun-ed  which 
somewhat  disturbed  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  if 
not  of  his  life,  and  left  impressions  upon  his  mind 
which  gave  a new  color  to  his  feelings  altogether, 
at  least  for  the  time.  On  a particularly  fine  even- 
ing in  June,  he  and  Rodger  set  forth  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake,  and  they  had  gained  their  usual 
fishing  ground  and  commenced  their  operations, 
when  another  boat,  smaller  than  their  own,  crossed 
them.  The  party  in  this  small  skiff  consisted  of 
a lad  about  Henry’s  own  age,  or  perhaps  not  quite 
so  ranch,  and  a delicate,  fragile-looking  girl,  about 
three  years  younger,  who  was  attended  by  a female 
apparently  in  the  station  of  an  upper  servant.  As 
the  strange  boat  passed  by  them,  Rodger  observed : 
“ Lanty  Murphy  has  given  up  his  bow  oar  to 
that  gossoon,  and  if  he  doesn’t  look  sharp  after  his 
manyouvres,  in  troth  it’s  a wet  jacket  he’ll  be 
giving  them  and  bimself.  Hollo  I”  he  shouted, 
to  the  persons  thus  indicated,  as  the  inexperienced 
rower  missed  his  stroke  in  the  water,  and  caused 
the  boat  to  dip  almost  to  the  water’s  edge;  “ what 
the  divil  do  you  mean,  Lanty  Murphy,  by  trusting 
your  cockle-shell  into  such  hands  as  that?  Don't 
you  see  the  chap  knows  as  much  about  handling 
an  oar  as  you  do  about  jometry?  take  it  out  of 
his  hands  I say,  this  minute.” 

“ Mind  your  own  business,  if  you  please,”  said 
the  lad  haughtily,  to  Rodger,  without  relinquishing 
the  oar,  and  making  still  more  vigorous  efforts,  to 
show  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
about.  But  Lanty  was  really  alarmed,  both  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  boy  and  by  the  warnings  of 
crusty  Rodger,  and  lie  began  to  remonstrate  more 


earnestly  with  the  inexperienced  oarsman,  who,  on 
his  part,  became  only  more  obstinate  in  retaining 
his  position,  and  in  making  fresh  efforts  to  show 
that  his  skill  was  undervalued.  In  the  meantime, 
the  young  lady  and  her  companion  became  likewise 
alarmed — particidarly  the  latter — and  instead  of 
sitting  still,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  the  woman 
stood  up,  and  making  a step  forward,  added  her 
weight  to  the  already  overbalanced  side  of  the  frail 
“cockle  shell,”  as  Rodger  truly  called  it,  and 
thei'eby  precipitated  the  catastrophe  instead  of 
preventing  it. 

“There I I said  so!”  shouted  Rodger,  as  the 
boat,  after  one  or  two  lurching  vibrations,  yielded 
to  the  contradictory  forces  applied  to  it,  and  regu- 
larly capsized  altogether.  “ In  the  name  of  God 
what’s  to  be  done  now,  I wonder?  They’ll  be 
drownded,  every  mother  sowl  of  them — I know 
they  will!” 

“ Not  if  we  don’t  lose'  our  presence  of  mind,” 
said  Henry,  who  had  watched  the  progi'ess  of  the 
altercation  and  its  consequences  with  great  interest. 
“ Do  you  stay  where  you  are,  and  be  prepared  to 
assist  me.”  So  saying,  he  threw  off  his  short 
jacket,  and,  at  once,  boldly  plunged  into  the  lake. 

The  young  lad  who  had  caused  the  misfortune 
wms  already  tolerably  safe;  he  had  managed  to 
grasp  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  to  sustain  himself 
above  water;  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat  had 
also  seized  upon  the  maid  servant  from  behind, 
and  was  engaged  in  admonishing  her  not  to  grap- 
ple with  him,  but  to  leave  it  to  him  to  sustain  her 
until  assistance  could  be  obtained;  Lanty  Murphy 
was  looking  altogether  to  his  own  safety,  as  he 
conld  scarcely  swim  a stroke,  and  was  bewildered 
with  terror  into  the  bargain ; and  it  thus  happened 
that  the  person  of  the  unlucky  party  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  was  the  pale  young  girl  who  had 
most  attracted  Henry’s  notice  as  the  boat  in  which 
she  sat  had  passed  his  own.  She  was  dressed  in 
light  summer  garments,  and  these,  to  a certain 
extent,  buoyed  her  up,  but  they  were  getting  mo- 
mentarily saturated  with  the  water,  and  notwith- 
standing a very  extraordinary  amount  of  coolness 
and  intrepidity  evinced  by  the  wearer,  she  was 
gradually  sinking,  and  must  soon  have  been  com- 
pletely overwhelmed,  were  it  not  for  the  timely 
appearance  of  Henry  by  her  side. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid,”  be  said  to  her,  cheerfully, 
“and  you  are  quite  safe;  just  remain  perfectly 
quiet  and  sufter  mo  to  snpi)ort  you ; the  only  pos- 
sible danger  to  either  of  us  is  from  your  str  uggles.” 

“ Thank  you ; I will  not  struggle  in  the  least,” 
she  .answered  in  a calm  but  low  voice.  “Is — is 
my  cousin  safe?  ” 

“ I suppose  so;  this  way,  Rodger,  with  the 
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bout;  aiul  now,  young  liuly,  bo  good  enough  to 
e.\ert  yourself  a little,  and  half  a minute  will  place 
you  in  safety.” 

With  perfect  self-possession  she  did  exactly 
what  she  was  directed  and  no  more,  and  within 
the  time  allotted  by  Henry,  she  was  seated,  drip- 
ping wet,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Three  or  four 
minutes  more  saw  the  rest  of  the  party  rescued 
from  peril  also,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
waiting  woman  directed  the  general  attention  to 
her  charge : — 

“Oh,  Lady  Alice — Lady  Alice!”  she  said, 
wringing  her  tresses  and  her  hands  alternately  : 
“what  fs  to  become  of  you?  and  who  is  to  tell 
his  lordship  what  has  happened — and  you  so  deli- 
cate ? ” 

“ Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me,”  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a quiet  smile;  “my  father  will  be  too 
much  pleased  to  see  me  safe,  to  care  for  ray  being 
a little  inconvenienced  by  my  wetting.  We  must 
make  as  tight  of  the  matter  as  we  can,  George,” 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  original  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  “ only  of  course  no  blame  must  be 
attached  to  the  poor  boatmen,  and  papa  must  be 
told  how  deeply  indebted  to  this  young  gentleman 
I — we  all  are.” 

“ It  was  the  boatman  who  was  to  blame,  for  all 
that,”  replied  the  young  gentleman,  sulkily. 

“ I bar  that,”  broke  in  crusty  Rodger,  decidedly. 
“ If  Lanty’s  to  blame  at  all,  it  is  for  giving 
up  his  oar  and  his  place  to  one  that  wasn’t  fit  to 
take  either;  but  ban-ing  that,  the  fault  and  the 
misfortune  belongs  altogether  to  yourself,  young 
gentleman,  h'air  play’s  a jewel,  and  every  horse 
ought  to  wear  its  own  saddle — that’s  my  maxum.” 

“ I am  able  to  answer  for  my  acts,”  was  the 
reply,  haughtily  given. 

“ It’s  well  you  haven’t  more  to  answer  for, 
then,’’  said  Rodger,  testily;  and  only  for  master 
Henry  here  it’s  not  unlikely  but  you  might,  for 
though  you  were  clever  enough  to  upset  the  boat, 
you  didn’t  seem  to  care  much  for  trying  to  save 
them  that  you  had  put  in  joppardy.  Not  a bit  of 
the  world’s  bread  ever  she'd  eat  again,  at  any  rate,  if 
she  hadn’t  some  one  fitter  nor  you  to  look  after  her.” 

“ My  cousin  can  swim  only  a little,”  replied  the 
young  lady,  “and  he  would  have  only  endangered 
himself  without  assisting  me.  But  I am  all  the 
more  obliged  to  my  preserver,  both  for  knowing 
how  to  swim  better  and  for  having  exerted  his 
skill  and  courage  so  kindly  in  my  behalf,  and  I am 
sm’e  my  cousin  is  as  much  obliged  as  I am.  ’ 

“ He  doesn’t  look  it,  then,”  muttered  Rodger, 
while  the  boy  himself  merely  nodded  an  aflSrmative 
without  saying  a word. 

During  this  conversation  the  boat  was  approach- 


ing the  shore,  and  having  reached  the  landing 
place,  Henry  took  charge  of  the  young  lady.  A 
l)rivatc  carriage  from  whence  she  had  alighted  to 
enjoy  a row  on  the  lake,  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
her,  and  as  the  servants,  alarmed  at  the  draggled 
ai)pearance  of  the  whole  party,  crowded  round 
her,  she  hastened  to  assure  them  that  she  was 
unhurt — that  it  was  merely  an  accident  for  which 
no  one  was  to  blame — and  then  she  addressed 
Henry  and  stated  her  desire  to  leave  him  at  home, 
lest  his  wet  clothes  should  Injure  him. 

“ I have  never  been  in  a carriage  in  all  my 
life,”  replied  Henry,  gaily,  “ and  I am  too  well 
used  to  a wetting  to  fear  the  effects  of  cold  water; 
but  you  are  in  more  danger  than  I am;  you  must 
get  home  as  soon  as  you  can  and  get  to  bed  imme- 
diately after.” 

“Yes,  and  a little  sup  of  burnt  sperrits  would 
do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world  when  you  are 
there,”  said  Rodger,  interjectionally. 

Still,  however,  the  little  lady,  although  much 
urged  by  her  maid,  who  had  by  this  time  in  some 
degree  recovered  her  fright,  would  not  depart  until 
she  had  learned  Henry’s  address,  and  had  given 
her  own.  She  stated  herself  to  be  Lady  Alice 
Lighten,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  AVormsdale — 
that,  to  please  her  fancy,  her  father  had  stopped 
for  a day  in  the  valley  at  the  Shamrock  Inn,  and 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  call  to  thank  her  pre- 
server early  to-morrow.  Her  cousin,  whose  name 
she  did  not  make  known,  took  his  place  by  her 
side,  and  then  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  off,  every 
one  belonging  to  it  being  too  much  occupied  in 
attending  to  Lady  Alice  to  give  much  of  their 
attention  to  any  body  else. 

Meantime  Henry  and  Rodger  turned  towards 
home,  the  latter,  of  course,  giving  his  opinion  of 
the  whole  matter  as  freely  as  usual. 

“ It  was  fortunate  we  were  on  the  lake,  Rod- 
ger,” said  Henry;  “was  it  not?  ” 

“ Fortunate  for  others,  maybe,”  was  the  answer; 
“ but  your  clothes,  nor  yourself  neither  won't  be 
the  better  of  it.  AYalk  faster,  if  you  please;  I 
don’t  know  what  will  your  mother  say  to  it.” 

“ She  will  say  I did  right,  and  you  think  so 
yourself  too,  Rodger,”  said  Henry,  with  great  good 
humour.  “ I was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my 
life  than  I am  at  this  moment.” 

“ AVarn’t  you  faith  I It's  as  easy  to  content  you, 
it  seems,  as  a wild  goose,  if  a good  ducking 
does  it.” 

“ Yes,  but  I saved  a life  by  my  ducking,  Rod- 
ger— and  such  a life  I Is  she  not  a charming 
little  creature?”  went  on  Henry;  “so  kind,  and 
considerate,  and  courageous  1 She  never  trembled 
a bit,  even  when  she  was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
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aud  you  saw  yourself  that  slic  never  shed  a single 
tear  either.” 

“ There  was  no  occasion,”  said  Rodger,  “ there 
was  watlier  enough  without  her  adding  to  it; 
besides,  wliy  should  any  one  ciy  for  being  saved 
from  dro wilding?” 

“ You  are  very  unfeeling,  Rodger,”  said  Henry, 
who  did  not  understand  this  matter  of  fact  way  of 
treating  the  subjeet  at  all. 

“ Maybe  I am,”  replied  his  companion;  “but  if 
the  little  lady’s  father  is  of  the  same  kidney  as  her 
cousin,  it’s  not  many  thanks  you’ll  get  among  them 
for  all  your  bravery.” 

“ Her  eousiii  was  too  much  ashamed,”  laughed 
Henry,  “ and  a little  too  miieh  frightened,  into  the 
bargain,  to  think  of  any  one  or  anything  but  him- 
self. But  his  ill-breeding  has  nothing  to  do  with 
her,  you  know;  and  it’s  likely  that  if  her  father 
is  a nobleman,  he  is  a gentleman  also.  At  all 
events,  her  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  Rodger, 
and  I’m  sure  she  is  just  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful. 
I hope  I shall  see  her  to-morrow.” 

“ Better  not,  master  Henry,”  said  Rodger,  coolly. 

“ And  why?  ” 

“ There’s  no  use  in  making  a friend  and  liking 
a friend  only  to  lose  them,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Then  you  think  she  might  beeome  my  friend?” 

“ How  do  I know?  ” said  the  cynic.  “ Maybe 
the  more  she  saw  of  you  the  less  she’d  like  you. 
Eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten,  and  it's  not  every 
day  in  the  week  you  could  atford  to  spile  a shoot 
of  clothes  in  order  to  earn  a kind  word  or  a plea- 
sant smile  from  her.” 

“ But  I don’t  think  she  looks  like  one  who  would 
forget  a service  so  soon,  Rodger.” 

“ That’s  your  opinion,  and  you’re  welcome  to 
it,”  was  the  answer,  as  they  arrived  at  home. 

It  so  chanced  that  Mrs.  Maitland  was  walking 
on  the  little  esplanade  before  the  house  when  they 
reached  it.  For  a moment  she  looked  at  the  wet 
and  disordered  appearanee  of  her  son,  and  her 
pale  cheek  turned  a little  paler  as  she  addressed 
him  hurriedly. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Henry?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you?  Are  you  hurt?  ” 

“ Not  ill  the  least,  mamma,”  replied  Henry. 
“ An  accident  happened  on  the  lake — not  to  us, 
though — and  I got  a little  wet  iu  heljiiug  to  save 
a young  lady,  that  is  all.” 

“ Tell  the  truth,  ma.ster  Henry,”  said  Rodger. 
“ You  know  that  only  for  you  it's  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  she’d  be  this  living  minute.  When  I saw 
her  in  the  wathcr  I wouldn’t  ha’  given  the  chanee 
of  a brass  farthing  for  her  life,  nor  her  best  friend 
neither.  Well  it  was  for  her  that  you  learned  to 
swim,  at  any  rate.” 


A glance  of  gratified  pride  was  in  the  proud 
mother’s  eye  as  she  said: — 

“And  what  young  lady  is  this?  ” 

“ A stranger,  mamma ; she  is  called  Lady  Alice 
Lighten,  and  her  father,  she  said,  was  the  Earl  of 
Wormsdale.” 

“And  what  brought  her  here?  ” demanded  Mrs. 
Maitland,  iu  a hurried  and  agitated  voice. 

“ She  came  with  her  father.” 

“Was  he  with  her?” 

“ No — only  a young  lad,  not  so  old  as  I am, 
whom  she  called  her  cousin.” 

“ Aye,  and  as  thorough  a dunghill  as  ever  got 
into  a scrape,  and  then  ran  away  for  fear  of  the 
consequences,”  interjected  Rodger.  “ An  unmanly 

cub  he  was  as  ever ” 

“And  what  was  his  name?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Maitland. 

“ I did  not  hear  his  name,  mamma.” 

“ And  you  saved  her  life,  Henry?” 

“ He  leaped  into  the  lake  after  her,  just  as  if 
he  was  a w'ather  dog,”  went  on  Rodger,  “ and 
landed  her  into  the  boat  to  me  as  if  it  was  a trout 
and  not  a Christian  she  was.  I never  saw  a cooler 
thing  in  my  life — never.” 

“ Come  with  me,  my  love,  and  get  your  clothes 
changed,”  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  kissing  his  fore- 
head. “ Now  that  you  are  a hero  we  must  take 
care  of  you.” 

Although  she  did  not  ask  many  questions  after 
this  about  the  adventure,  she  listened  with  interest 
to  Henry’s  details  as  he  gave  them,  modestly 
enough,  during  the  evening,  and  while  she  com- 
mended him  for  his  promptitude  and  courage,  she 
rather  damped  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  his  boyish 
admiration  for  the  person  w'hose  life  he  had 
saved. 

“ You  have  seen  her  but  once,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  you  may  never  see  her  again,”  she  said, 
“ and  even  if  you  did,  you  might  chanee  to  find 
out  that  the  daughter  of  an  Earl  of  Wormsdale  is 
far  too  great  a personage  to  become  the  fi'ieud  of 
Henry  Maitland.” 

“ She  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  proud — not  in 
the  least,  mamma.” 

“ Her  father  is,  and  she  will  become  so,  bye-and 
bye,”  replied  his  mother,  coldly. 

“ You  know  best,  of  course,  mamma,’’  replied 
Henry,  “ but  I think  you  will  change  your  opinion, 
if  it  so  chances  that  she  should  call  here  to-morrow.” 
“ Here,  child  1 And  why  should  she  call  here?” 
“ Why,  I told  her  where  I lived,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  you  know,  that  her  father  might  like  to 
call  and  make  enquiries  or — or  to  return  thanks, 
maybe,  although  I am  sure  I deserve  no  thanks 
for  doing  what  I could  not  help.” 
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“ True,  Henry — wo  must  look  to  that,”  replied 
Mrs.  Maitland,  hastily.  “ I am  not  in  spirits  to 
reeeivo  visitors — it  is  not  my  way — 1 will  not  do 
it.  But  that  is  all  easily  settled.  Did — did  this 

young  Laily  Alice  say  how  long  they  were  to  re- 
main ? ” 

“ I think  she  said  for  only  a day  or  two.  I am 
sorry  you  will  not  see  her,  mamma.” 

“ There  is  no  great  cause  for  grief  in  so  trivial 
a matter,”  replied  Mrs,  Maitland.  ‘‘  It  is  not  my 
convenience  to  receive  visitors,  and  their  merely 
calling,  if  they  do  so,  will  be  quite  enough  to  show 
that  they  estimate  your  service  properly.” 

Henry  saw  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  and  therefore  he  desisted.  Still, 
on  his  pillow,  the  mild,  hazel  eyes  and  gentle 
smiles  of  the  young  girl  followed  him,  and  again 
and  again  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  hap])iest 
fellows  in  the  tvorld  for  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  serving  and  saving  so  precious  a life. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Mrs.  Maitland's  ap- 
prehension of  a visit  from  the  Earl  of  Wormsdale, 
they  were  removed  the  next  morning  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  following  note  from  that  nobleman : — 

“ The  Earl  of  Wormsdale  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Maitland,  and  regrets  most  sincerely  that  he  cannot  do 
liimself  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  calling  on  her  in  person, 
in  order  to  state  to  her  the  great  obligation  under  which 
the  courage  and  kuidness  of  her  son,  Mr.  Henry  Maitland, 
has  laid  him  and  every  member  of  his  family,  and  to  thank 
the  young  gentleman  for  his  promptitude  in  commg  to  tlie 
rescue  of  Lady  Alice  Lighten  at  a very  critical  moment. 
AfFahs  of  great  importance  call  the  Earl  away  at  a moment’s 
warning  or  he  would  have  been  happy  to  have  made  INIr. 
Henry  Maitland’s  acquaintance ; and  he  begs  leave  to  say 
that  ii^  at  any  time,  his  friendly  influence  or  family  interest 
can  be  made  available  to  the  young  gentleman’s  welfare 
hereafter,  he  will  consider  it  a matter  of  duty  as  well  as  of 
pleasure  to  attend,  at  once,  to  any  application  made  by  him 
or  on  his  behalf.” 

“ Sob,  Henry,”  said  Mrs,  Maitland,  as  she  con- 
cluded the  perusal;  “you  are  in  luck,  it  seems; 
you  have  saved  a life  and  secured  a great  man’s 
promise  at  the  outset  of  your  career.  Strange 
enough  that  it  should  be  so — and  yet  stranger 
that ” She  paused. 

“ That  ivhat,  mamma?  ” demanded  Henry,  ven- 
turing to  lay  a little  emphasis  on  the  question. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then 
smiled  a strange  and  sad  smile  as  she  answ’ered : 

“ Let  your  curiosity  sleep  for  the  present,  Henry ; 
one  day  or  other  it  shall  be  satisfied.  In  the 
meantime,  go  to  your  books,  my  love,  and  resume 
your  studies  as  if  there  were  no  such  persons  as 
Lady  Alice  Lighten  or  her  father  in  the  world.” 

To  be  continued. 


51  (iBIniiit  at  Bhiutifnrturts. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  a nation  without 
manufactures  is  like  a ship  with  an  imperfect  com- 
pass— a man  without  his  full  conqfiement  of  limbs 
— a vehicle  depending  on  imperfect  machinery  for 
its  propulsion — a time  piece  with  a brilliant  dial 
])late  and  damaged  si)rings — a cankered  tree  that 
puts  forth  the  show  of  blossoms  but  is  unable  to 
bear  fruit — or,  in  fine,  anything  else  that  is  rick- 
etty,  inconvenient,  unprosperous,  and  necessarily 
obstructive  rather  than  progressive  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  action. 

The  history  of  every  prosperous  nation  is  to  be 
traced  by  its  proficiency  in  the  arts  that  conve- 
nience as  well  as  adorn  life,  and  the  efforts  of 
every  wise  one  have  at  all  times  been  directed  to 
increase  the  means  and  multiply  the  comforts  of 
its  people  by  a diversity  of  pursuit — not  urging 
them  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  a single 
means  of  subsistence,  a single  source  of  prosperity, 
but  to  evei’y  means  and  source  within  their  reach 
— not  trusting  to  agriculture  or  to  manufactures 
exclusively,  but  rather  inducing  them  to  pay  a 
sedulous  attention  to  both.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
do  not  see  why  Ireland  should  be  an  exception  to 
this' sagacious  regulation,  and  w^e  have  at  aU  times 
thought  that  her  submission  to  the  delusive 
dictum  which  told  her  to  rely  solely  on  her  agricul- 
tural resources  for  subsistence,  was,  at  one  period 
or  other,  likely  to  become  as  perilous  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  few  years  has  unhappily  proved 
it  to  be.  We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the 
boasted  fertility  of  the  Irish  soil  nor  is  it  needful 
that  we  should;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  great 
natural  gift  has  not  prevented  the  country  from 
suft’ering  under  calamities  which  have  left  other 
nations  unvisited;  and  if  at  this  very  moment  we 
look  around  us  and  enquire  for  the  monuments  of 
her  agricultural  success,  a court  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  estates  of  our  bankrupt  gentry,  and 
a fleet  of  transport  ships  to  assist  us  in  the  emi- 
gration of  her  beggared  people,  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  ones  to  which  impartiality  can  point. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  laws  may  change  and 
seasons  may  come,  by  the  effects  of  which,  even 
the  best  iutentioned  efforts  of  both  proprietor  and 
husbandman  will  fail,  and  then  it  is  that  the  capital 
accumulated  by  one  branch  of  industrial  occupation 
provides  for  the  loss  consequent  on  the  failure 
of  the  other,  and  gives  time,  heart,  and  hope 
for  those  who  have  suffered  by  it  to  recover  and 
recruit.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence 
have  provided  man  wdth  very  varied  resources  for 
his  own  protection,  and  he  is  bound  to  use  his 
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best  efforts  to  avail  himself  of  them  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  against  every  obstacle,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  yield  an  unconditional  and  unreasonable 
submission  to  a possible  fate  or  probable  evils, 
against  which  it  is  perfectly  within  his  own  power 
to  guard. 

It  is  singular  that  those  very  obvious  reflections 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  their  full  weight  with 
Irishmen  until  latterly;  but  without  enquiring  too 
curiously  into  the  reasons  or  causes  which  may 
have  led  them  to  subscribe  to  doctrines  obviously 
fallacious,  and  yield  to  theories  laden  with  misfor- 
tune, it  is  now  onr  more  grateful  task  to  turn  to 
recent  efforts  and  more  sagacious  councils,  and  to 
congratulate  them  upon  commencing  a train  of 
thought — a mode  of  action,  which,  if  soberly  pur- 
sued and  firmly  persisted  in,  cannot  fail  to  redound 
to  their  honor,  while  it  must  every  day  increase 
their  wealth. 

AV^ithin  the  last  few  months  a society  has  been 
formed  in  Dublin  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  mann- 
factures,  to  which,  we  have  at  all  times  given  our 
best  wishes,  and  whose  proceedings  we  have  re- 
garded with  the  deep  interest  which  so  important 
a movement  seemed  to  us  to  demand.  In  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  its  probable  success,  we  were 
not  dauuted  by  the  recollection  that  it  was  orga- 
nized by  a few  active  and  spirited  citizens,  with 
small  means  and  contracted  influence,  rather  than 
by  larger  “ boards”  and  “ associations”  in  which 
the  sympathy  is  sometimes  spread  over  too  extend- 
ed a surface  to  be  constantly  efficient  or  perma- 
nently useful ; nor  were  we  dispirited  because  week 
after  week  rolled  by,  and  we  looked  amongst  its  list 
of  new  members  to  discover  the  names  of  men  of 
noble  name  and  great  political  influence,  and  looked 
in  vain.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  a time  was 
coming  and  would  come  when  public  intelligence 
would  see  and  second  prudent  patriotic  effort,  and 
when  the  evident  necessity  for  some  such  institu- 
tion would  not  only  plead  its  excuse  but  insure  it 
a liberal  support;  and  we  are  gratified  to  perceive 
that  our  prognostications  were  right. 

The  movement  which  began  with  units,  now 
numbers  thousands;  its  influence  is  felt  bec.ause 
its  proceedings  ai-e  cautious  and  its  eflbrts  disin- 
terested; its  funds  are  increasing  because  they  are 
watched  with  care  and  distributed  with  discrimi- 
nation ; and  it  has  insured  the  direct  co-operation 
or  kindly  sympathy  of  almost  every  man  of  mark 
or  consequence  in  Ireland,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  remarkable  for  being  anxious  to  find  varied 
employment  for  those  whom  he  considers  himself 
bound  to  protect  and  sustain.  There  is  one  pe- 
culi.arity  about  this  movement  which  especially 
points  it  out  to  public  favour  and  entitles  it  to 


general  support: — ft  does  not  aim  at  too  much. 
Its  aspirations  and  ambition  are  perfectly  governed, 
and  its  inculcations  and  assistance  are  alike 
valuable  and  sure  to  be  efficient,  because  its  advice 
is  only  given  when  asked  for,  and  it’s  aid  is  never 
refused  when  it  is  prudent  and  practicable  to  afford 
it.  Already  it  has  afforded  an  amount  of  relief 
that  would  seem  marvellous,  did  we  not  know  that 
a wise  and  active  benevolence  is  superior  to  wealth ; 
and  even  were  its  labours  to  end  to-morrow,  it 
would  still,  we  think,  have  done  great  good  in 
awakening  an  industrial  spirit  which  has  slumbered 
only  too  long,  but  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  will 
henceforth  sleep  no  more. 

And  whether  we  consider  our  present  wants  and 
resources  or  look  back  to  the  history  of  our  for- 
mer efforts,  while  we  see  much  to  stimulate  us  to 
exertion,  we  can  perceive  nothing  whatever  to  lead 
us  to  despair.  We  have  been  a nation  in  which 
manufactures  flourished  vigorously,  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  flourish  again. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  man  even  Dublin 
itself  numbered  her  employers  not  by  units  but  by 
hundreds,  and  her  artizans  not  by  scores  but  by 
thousands,  and  without  looking  back  to  the  causes 
in  which  originated  their  decay,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  with  the  evidence  before  and  around  us, 
that  there  is  still  ample  material  to  create  a new 
and  still  more  intelligent  race,  and  equally  impos- 
sible is  it  to  deny  that  it  is  oim  obvious  and  most 
necessary  duty  to  assist  in  its  creation  and  to  fos- 
ter and  further  it  if  we  can. 

Let  us  for  a moment  glance  back  at  a few  of 
the  trade  statistics  of  Dublin  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  us  not  very  many  years  since,  and  then 
briefly  consider  its  present  prospects.  So  late  as 
the  year  1 800 — not  more  than  half  a century  ago 
— there  were  in  Dublin  alone,  the  subjoined  num- 
bei‘  of  persons  employed  at  the  different  trades  spe- 
cified in  the  list: — 


In  the  Woollen  trade,  ....  2500 

In  the  Hosiery  trade,  . . . .1100 

In  the  Hatting  trade,  ....  850 

In  the  Tanning  trade,  ....  1300 

In  the  Curriers’  trade,  ....  1800 

In  the  Broad  Silk  trade,  ....  5500 

In  the  Kihbon  Weaving  trade,  . . . 1300 

In  the  Tin-plate  worker.s’  trade,  . . .150 


In  the  Skinners’  and  I’archnieut-makers’  trade,  400 

14900 

Here,  then,  were  nearly  15000  of  our  citizens 
earning  a comfortable  subsistence  by  the  exercise 
of  these  nine  trades  alone,  and  although  we  are 
aware  of  the  cause  of  their  decay,  we  arc  at  least 
equally  aware  of  the  necessity  of  their  revivifica- 
tion, and  that  it  is  altogclhcr  on  ourselves — our 
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own  putieiicc,  industry,  patriotism  and  exertions 
tliat  this  revivification  must  properly  depend.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  if  every  port  in  Europe  were 
closed  against  us,  wo  have  still  a Home  Market 
for  which  our  manufacturers  can  be  called  upon  to 
work,  and  which  oven  a moderate  encouragement 
can  raise  to  the  same  eminence  which  it  once  en- 
joyed. It  is  clear  enough  to  every  one  that  in 
those  few  branches  of  Irish  manufacture  which  are 
encouraged,  the  ability  of  our  workmen  is  evident 
and  their  success  unequivocal;  and,  judging  from 
their  antecedents,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  we  will  only  consent  to  enlarge  our  patron- 
age, the  eftbrts  of  our  workmen  will  enlarge  M'ith 
it.  AVe  do  not  at  all  undervalue  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  ns,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
be  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  any 
other  country  by  advocating  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  best  means  of  advancing  our  own.  All  that 
we  Mnsh  to  insist  upon  is  that  so  long  as  Ireland 
remains  what  is  called  “a  purely  agricultural 
country,”  her  fortunes  and  prospects  must  be  at 
all  times  uncertain  and  sometimes  disastrous;  and 
that  at  this  moment  there  seems  to  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  her  manufactures  on  a perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  basis,  if  the  general  will  is 
only  brought  to  second  the  exertions  of  those  who 
have  unmistakeably  proved,  that  success  is  almost 
certain  if  due  encouragement  be  given  and  mode- 
rate patience  be  displayed.  We  do  not  expect 
great  sacrifices  nor  would  they  be  permanently 
useful  even  if  they  were  made;  but  when  a vast 
object  is  to  be  gained — a useful  industrial  spirit 
to  be  encouraged — we  respectfully  say  that  some 
little  inconvenience  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  if 
necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  eventually  conduce 
to  the  general  good.  We  may  not  have  a super- 
abundance of  capital  or  a great  facility  of  manipu- 
lation amongst  us  at  present,  but  there  are  the 
wants  of  millions  of  people  to  be  supplied — their 
persons  to  be  clad — their  houses  to  be  furnished — 
their  luxuries  to  be  provided  for — and  if  every 
individual  of  these  millions  Avill  only  patronize  and 
purchase  even  a reasonable  share  of  home  made 
produce,  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  capital  nor 
facility  will  long  be  wanting  to  permit  the  further 
extension  of  a principle  on  the  due  and  diligent 
furtherance  of  which  the  prosperity — nay,  the 
very  safety  of  Ireland  may  be  now  said  to  depend. 

As  the  question  of  manufacture  or  no  manu- 
facture has  now  become  an  all-important  one  to  us, 
we  trust  that  in  an  early  number  we  wiU  be 
enabled  exactly  to  specify  what  has  been  done 
since  the  new  movement  commenced,  and  thus 
afford  our  readers  a more  precise  guide  to  its  utility 
and  a fresh  stimulus  to  its  support. 


C|iE  Ittilor  Snifs  Urtaiii. 

A Ll'UIC. 

I. 

On  the  midnight  ocean  slumbering,  a youtlifnl  sailor  lies, 

Wniilc  scenes  of  happy  childhood  in  his  dreaming  soul 
arise. 

Still  chiming  seems  the  Sabbath  beU,  as  sweetly  as  of  yore. 

And  once  again  he  roams  the  fields,  and  seeks  his  cottage 
door. 

In  her  arms  his  mother  folds  him,  with  affection’s  fond 
caress. 

His  gentle,  bright-eyed  sisters,  too,  in  rapture  round  him 
press. 

His  aged  father  meets  him,  and  his  young  companions 
come. 

To  welcome  him  once  more  to  share  the  boyish  sports  of 
home. 

II. 

Hark ! wliat  wild  shriek  dispels  his  dream  ? — whence 
sound  those  cries  of  woe  ? 

With  the  storm  loud  thunders  mingle,  o’er  the  ship  the 
billows  flow  ; 

From  his  hammock  starts  the  sailor — he  rushes  to  the  deck, 

The  vessel’s  sails  with  lightning  blaze — she  sinks  a burn- 
ing wreck. 

To  a mast  the  winds  have  riven  the  sailor  madly  clings. 

His  parting  knell  the  wave- washed  bell  Iiis  death  dirge 
sadly  rings. 

All’s  dark  and  drear  around ; not  a star  beams  o’er  the 
wave 

As  ocean  spirits  bear  him  to  the  saUor’s  shroudless  grave. 

HI. 

Oh ! never  at  the  cottage  hearth  shall  he  again  be  seen. 

Nor  meet  his  playmates,  merrily  to  sport  upon  the  green  ; 

In  vain  for  him  the  bird  shall  sing,  the  hawthorn  deck 
the  tree. 

For  slumbering  on  the  sand  he  lies,  beneath  the  swelling 
sea. 

Oh ! where  are  childhood’s  happy  scenes — where  now  the 
Sabbath  bell  ? 

The  fields  o’er  which  he  used  to  stray,  the  cot  he  loved 
so  well  ? 

For  ever  lost.  Y’et  still  he  finds  a home  of  peace  and  joy, 

Where  neither  stormy  wave  nor  wuid  can  wreck  the 
sailor  boy. 

S.  N.  E. 


€jini? 

What  if  the  stateliest  buildings  were  thine  own  ? 
What  if  the  choicest  friuts  thy  table  crown  ? 

If  thou  hast  heaps  on  heaps  of  gold  in  store. 

And  each  succeeding  year  still  adding  more  ; 
What  if  thou’rt  comely,  valiant,  rich  and  strong. 
And  teachest  others  in  each  art,  each  tongue, 

If  thou  hast  numerous  servants  at  command, 

AU  things  in  store  and  ready  to  thy  hand ; 

If  fortune  raised  thee  to  the  highest  strain 
Of  gi-andeur,  wealth  and  dignity — what  then? 
Soon — veiy  soon,  all  ends  and  comes  to  nought, 
Virtue  alone’s  tlie  gi'eatest  glory  sought ; 

Obey  the  Almighty's  will ; from  hence  arise 
AU  happiness  within — in  this  all  glory  lies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  heats  of  the  mid-clay  had  diminished,  although 
the  first  cooling  breath  of  the  coming  evening  was 
as  yet  nnfelt  and  seemed  to  be  far  distant.  The 
time  allotted  for  the  meridian  cessation  of  toil  had 
not  as  yet  expired;  and  hence,  even  the  ever- 
exacting  task-mastci’,  Nantin,  could  not  have 
manifested  any  displeasure  if  he  had  looked  from  the 
tent  in  which  he  lay,  upon  the  broad,  open,  gras.sy 
field  that  stretched  down  to  the  shallow  waters  of 
that  little  river,  now  known  as  the  Weberbach 
(but  formerly  called  the  Olebia),  and  if,  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  that  field,  his  wary  and  jealous 
eyes  had  detected  the  forms  of  two  of  his  slaves, 
both  resting  upon  the  earth,  and  apparently 
buried  in  profound  sleep. 

Had  Nantin  known  the  antecedents  of  these 
two  new  slaves  his  jealousy  would  have  been 
excited  and  his  suspicions  justified;  for  these  two — 
his  slaves — were  Attains  and  Leo.  They  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  wide  field,  at  least  six  yards 
apart,  and,  as  their  backs  were  turned  towards 
each  other,  the  spectator  at  a distance  could  never 
suspect  that  they  were  carrying  on  a conversation ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  faces  being 
directed  towards  opposite  sides,  they  aftbrded  a 
mutual  protection  to  one  another  against  the  chance 
of  their  conversation  being  overheard.  The  eyes 
of  Leo  were  turned  towards  the  tent  of  Nantin — 
the  watchful  vision  of  Attains  was  fixed  upon 
the  stream  of  the  Weberbach  and  the  country 
beyond  it. 

“ This  very  night,”  said  Leo,  “ we  must  make 
the  attempt  to  escape,  if  those  two  horses — the 
best  which  Nantin  owns,  and  to  which  I have 
already  directed  your  attention — are  in  a fit  condi- 
tion for  a speedy  flight.” 

“ The  steeds  will  run  as  if  they  had  wings,  and 
each  of  ns  was  mounted  on  a Pegasus,”  said 
Attains.  ‘‘  But  wherefore,  Leo,  do  you  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  the  attempt  this  very  night? 
I have  nought  but  a shield  and  a short  hunting 
spear.  I cannot  go  without  a sword  to  protect 
both  liberty  and  life,  in  case  we  should  be  followed, 
and  overtaken  by  our  pursuers.” 

“ I consider  it  necessary  to  fly  to-night,”  said 
Leo,  ‘‘  because  I am  not  sure  that  the  favour  I 
now  enjoy  with  Nantin  will  (iontinne  another  day. 

1 have  exhausted  my  invention  as  a cook  in  seek- 
ing to  gratify  his  capricious  gluttony',  and  to  soothe 


his  malignant,  passionate,  and  brutal  temper.  If 
1 now  atteni|)t  to  make  another  new  dish  for  him, 
I know  not  but  I may  poison  him,  and  my 
ingenuity  be  rewarded  by  a death — midst  the  most 
exquisite  tortures.” 

“ Poor  Leo  !”  sighed  the  gentle  Attains. 

“ For  myself  I care  not,”  observed  the  generous 
slave,  “ my  gi-ief  in  case  of  failure  would  not  be 
for  myself ; but  for  you,  for  your  generous  uncle, 
for  my  beloved  wife,  and  for  my  dear,  dear  child. 
This  night  then  the  attempt  will  be  made.  Nantin 
gives  this  day,  in  the  tent  at  which  I am  now 
looking,  a magnificent  banquet.  It  is  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  that  daughter  whom  you 
rejected.  It  is  probable  that  Nantin,  as  well  as  his 
guests,  will  indulge  in  strong  potations  of  wine. 
In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  none  will  attend 
to  you,  and  you  will  be  perfectly  free  to  prepare 
the  horses  for  flight.  Be  here  then  on  this  very 
spot  at  midnight.  Here  I shall  meet  you,  and 
here  bring  to  you,  your  own  sword — that  sword 
of  which  you  were  so  wrongfully  deprived,  and 
that  is  now  placed  by  the  side  of  Nantin,  and  close 
to  the  couch  on  which  he  sleeps.  Stir  not  your 
head  now  round.  Attains,  for  your  life.  The  folds 
of  the  tent  of  Nantin  are  withdrawn.  He  stands 
at  the  opening:  he  is  gazing  around  him:  he  has 
not  as  yet  recognised  either  of  us.  Oh ! he  stops : 
his  eye  remains  fixed  in  this  direction.  He  pauses : 
he  is  about  to  call  me.  He  must  do  so  more  than 
once,  in  order  that  he  may  fancy  I have  been 
sleeping.” 

The  word,  “ Leo,”  here  came  as  a distant  and 
indistinct  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  two  young 
men. 

“ He  must  speak  louder  than  that  Attalus,” 
remarked  Leo,  retaining  the  same  moveless  posi- 
tion in  which  the  conversation  had  been  carried 
on. 

“ Le — 0 !”  as  the  distant  sound  of  tw'O  distinct 
words  came  pealing  over  the  field;  but  was  listened 
to  by  the  slave  and  seemed  to  be  as  yet  unheard  by 
him. 

“ He  must  call  a third  time,”  remarked  Leo, 
“ before  I pretend  to  awake.” 

At  this  instant,  the  name  “ Leo,”  was  uttered 
in  the  harsh,  hoarse  tones  of  an  angry  and 
impatient  man;  and  then  the  slave  was  seen  by 
Nantin  to  start  suddenly  up,  to  rub  his  eyes, 
and  the  moment  he  saw  his  master  to  speed 
towards  him  with  all  the  eager  haste  of  a sedulous 
servant. 

“ Thou  slccpest  soundly,  Leo,”  said  Nantin. 

“ I was  not  sleeping,”  answered  Leo. 

“ Not  sleeping  !”  exclaimed  Nantin. 

“ I was  thinking  of  a device;  by  which  I hope  I 
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may  surprise  you,”  was  tlic  truthful  answer  of 
Leo. 

“Oh I I perceive,”  remarked  Nantin,  smiling; 
for  he  supposed  that  Leo  had  unconsciously  fallen 
asleep.  “ Thou  wert  puzzling  thy  brain  about  some 
new  condiment,  and  in  thy  dreams  fancied  thou 
had’st  discovered  it,  when  my  voice  spoiled  the 
recipe.  lint  who  was  the  slave  sleeping  near  to 
thee.” 

“ I saw  no  slave  sleeping  near  me,’’  said  Leo. 

“ I am  sure  it  was  Attains,”  remarked  Nantin. 
“ Hal  yes,  I am  correct — it  was  Attains.  Leo,  he 
too  has  risen  from  the  grass  on  which  he  was 
lying,  and  is  now  directing  his  footsteps  towards 
the  stalls  of  the  horses,  the  care  of  which  are 
confided  to  him.” 

“ It  may  be  so,”  said  Leo.  “ But  this  I am 
sure  of,  he  was  not  lying  in  the  field  when  I sat 
myself  dovm  there ; for  I had  looked  most  care- 
fully around  me,  and  saw  that  there  was  then  no 
one  near  me.” 

“ I suppose,”  remarked  Nantin,  “ he  went  there 
after  thou  didst  lie  down  to  think,  as  thou  sayest, 
of  that  device  by  which  thou  hopest  to  surprise 
me,  and  observing  that  thou  wast  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  thy  contemplations,  he  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  thee.  But  let  us  think  of  something  more 
important.  Hast  arranged  all  things  for  the 
banquet?” 

“ 1 venture  to  promise,”  answered  Leo,  “ a 
feast  for  your  guests  that  will  equal  in  splendour 
of  decoi’atiou  and  variety  of  viands  any  that  could 
be  laid  before  them,  though  king  Thierry  himself 
were  their  host.” 

“ Good  youth ! good  youth !”  said  Nantin,  in 
high  spirits.  “ Now  speed  thee  to  thy  task.  I 
love  thee  much,  Leo ; for  whatever  thou  dost  pro- 
mise is  faithfully  performed  by  thee.” 

The  promise  which  Leo  gave  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, fully  realised,  in  the  estimation  of  Nantin, 
of  his  new  son-in-law,  and  of  his  guests.  The 
banquet  was  prolonged  to  a late  hour,  and  when 
the  moment  for  all  to  retire  came,  it  was  manifest 
that  neither  Nantin  nor  those  he  entertained  had 
restrained  their  appetite  in  any  way;  and  that  as 
they  had  eaten  a large  quantity  of  food,  so  also 
had  they  imbibed  an  inordinate  quantity  of 
wine. 

“Excellent  slave!”  said  the  half- intoxicated 
Nantin  to  Leo,  as  he  flung  himself  on  his  couch, 
“ one  more  goblet  of  pm-e  cold  wine,  that  I may 
cool  my  throat,  before  I abandon  myself  to 
sleep.” 

Leo  filled  out  the  wine,  and  presenting  the 
brimming  goblet  to  his  master,  said,  “ I wish  you 
as  sound  a sleep  as  if  I desired  to  steal  from  your 
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service,  and  was  anxious  you  should  not  know  of 
my  flight  until  morning.” 

“ Ha!  ha!  thou  art  a merry  as  well  as  a good 
slave,  Leo,”  said  Nantin  ; and  then  tossing  off  the 
wine,  he  continued  as  in  a jesting  mood,  “ But 
what  wouldst  thou  do  if  thou  had.-t  a fleet  steed, 
Leo,  at  thy  command.  Wouldst  leave  thy  old 
master,  Nantin?” 

“ 1 would  this  very  night!”  answered  Leo. 

“Excellent!  excellent  1’’  said  the  intoxicated 
Nantin,  now  bursting  into  a roar  of  laughter. 
“ Well,  then,  for  the  future  I must  tell  the  other 
slaves  to  keep  a strict  watch  upon  thee.  Remind 
me,  Leo,  in  the  morning  of  what  thou  hast  said 
to-night,  lest  I should  forget  it.”  As  he  spoke 
these  words,  he  flung  himself  back  on  hi.s  couch, 
and  closing  his  eyes,  muttered  to  himself — “ Leo 
is  a wag — says — run  away — such  a cook — what 
a capon ! fly  away — no,  no,  no.” 

The  words  ceased;  Nantin’s  senses  were  already 
buried  in  the  deep,  profound  and  consciousless 
sleep  of  a drunkard. 

Leo  stood  motionless  before  his  sleeping  master. 
•Not  a limb  moved  until  he  heard  the  loud, 
heavy,  regular  snore  of  the  intoxicated  man,  and 
then  believing  that  the  moment  had  come  when 
he  might,  with  perfect  security,  remove  the  sword 
of  Attains,  which,  crossed  with  that  of  Nantin, 
formed  a sort  of  support  to  the  shield  of  the  latter, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  wall  over  the  spot  on 
which  he  slept.  Leo  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
grasped  the  hilt  of  Attalus's  sword;  but  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  removing  it,  Nantin  turned 
suddenly  round,  though  still  sleeping,  and  Leo, 
in  bounding  back  from  the  couch,  unfixed 
the  sword  and  shield  that  still  re.sted  against  the 
wall,  and  both  now  fell  to  the  earth  with  a loud 
clash,  the  shield,  in  its  descent,  striking  with  its 
pondrous  metal  rim  the  heacl  of  Nantin,  and 
arousing  him,  by  the  agony  of  pain,  from  the 
heavy  sleep  he  was  indulging, 

Nantin  bounded  up  witli  a loud  execration  in 
his  mouth,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  beheld  Leo  before 
him,  and  at  his  feet  the  shield  and  the  two 
swords. 

“ Vile  slave,”  cried  Nantin,  “ what  means  this? 
Wherefore  remainest  thou  here  ? and  how  comes 
it  that  my  head  is  racked  with  such  awful 
pain?” 

“ I pray  your  pardon,”  answered  Leo;  “ I have 
heard  trampling , as  of  horses,  in  the  enclosure  in 
which  they  are  confined  for  the  night,  and  not 
knowing  but  a wild  beast  might  have  made  its 
way  in  amongst  them,  I desired  to  have  one  of 
these  swords  as  a protection  for  myself,  in  case  I 
should  be  attacked  by  a ferocious  beast.  In  seeking 
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to  remove  tlie  sword  without  disturbing  you, 
1 have  displaced  the  shield  which  has  struck 
you.” 

“ My  braiu  throbs  with  intensity  of  anguish. 
I forgive  thee,  however,  for  the  sake  of  thy  vigi- 
lance. Another  goblet  of  wine  may  allay  my 
suft'eriugs.  Give  it,  Leo.  Then  take  one  of  the 
swords,  and  speed  to  the  inclosure.  My 
horses  are  of  great  value,  and  I would  not  part 
with  any  one  of  them  for  the  price  of  two 
slaves.” 

Leo  did  as  he  was  directed;  and  then  seeing 
his  master  throw  himself  back  upon  the  couch,  he 
hurried  from  the  apartment. 

The  pain  in  Nantin’s  head  would  not  suffer 
him  to  rest  again,  and  the  wine  which  he  had 
taken  added  to  the  fever  which  the  pain  had  pro- 
duced. Instead,  then,  of  sleeping  again,  as  Leo 
supposed  he  would  have  done,  he  lay  awake 
tossing  from  side  to  side  in  agony,  and  cursing, 
as  he  did  so,  Leo,  for  that  awkwardness  which 
had  inflicted  unnecessarily  such  suffering  upon 
him. 

As  Nantin  lay  thus  awake,  he  was  astonished 
to  hear,  upon  a sudden,  the  regular,  rapid  paces  of 
two  horses,  which  seemed  to  be  urged  to  the  very 
utmost  of  their  speed.  As  long  as  these  sounds 
were  in  his  ear,  he  did  not  move.  They  momen- 
tarily became  w'eaker,  and  at  last  they  died  away, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a stillness  so  complete, 
that  even  the  most  gentle  rustling  of  a leaf  could 
have  been  heard  in  the  midst  of  it.  Confused  by 
pain,  and  dulled  by  previous  intoxication,  the 
faculties  of  Nautin  slept,  although  his  senses  were 
aroused.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  day  came 
in  confusion  back  to  his  memory.  At  last,  the 
natural  suspicion  of  his  mind  was  stii-red  from  the 
torpor  in  which  it  had  been  immersed,  and  as  it 
became  active,  it  afforded  him  a clue  to  that 
which  had  previously  been  incomprehensible. 

“The  slaves  in  the  field  together!  Attalus 
with  the  care  of  the  horses!  Leo  but  lately  here — 
and  lo!  the  sword  of  Attalus  has  disappeared! 
The  words  of  Leo  this  very  night.  They  have 
planned  a flight.  By  all  the  gods  of  Treves  they 
have  effected  it!  IIo!”  cried  Nantin,  bounding 
out  of  bed,  and  clattering  together  his  sword  and 
shield,  to  make  the  greater  noise,  “Ho!  ho!  to 
the  pursuit.  Two  of  my  slaves,  Leo  and  Attalus, 
have  fled.  Pursue!  pursue!  and  five  besants  for 
the  head  of  cither,  whether  living  or  dead.  Uj), 
uj)!  To  horse!  to  horse!” 
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Leo  and  Attalus,  from  the  moment  that  the  feet  of 
the  horses  on  which  they  rode  had  passed  beyond 
the  inclosure  within  which  they  had  been  confined, 
fled  at  their  utmost  speed,  because  from  that  mo- 
ment, both  were  aware  that  they  had  rendered 
themselves  amenable  to  those  awful  puni.shments, 
or  rather  tortures,  which  the  ancient  laws  had 
assigned  to  fugitive  slaves.  They  fled  as  men  fly 
who  know  that  they  are  pursued  by  the  malicious 
revenge  of  a relentless  enemy.  But  as  they 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  of 
Nantin,  neither  surmised  that  their  escape  had 
been  observed  even  at  the  very  moment  they  had 
made  the  attempt.  Unconscious  that  their  danger 
was  so  imminent,  they  still  acted  as  if  they  had 
been  apprised  of  it.  During  the  whole  of  the 
night  they  urged  their  steeds  onward,  and  never 
paused  to  rest  until  the  break  of  day.  They  then 
halted  for  a brief  period,  not  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  for  that  of  the  faithful  animals  who  had  borne 
them  thus  far  in  safety.  They  rested,  but  neither 
thought  of  sleeping. 

Brief  as  was  the  period  allotted  to  repose,  it 
was  not  passed  by  Leo  without  uneasiness:  for 
instead  of  that  perfect  stillness  which  he  had 
hoped  to  find  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  wood  in 
which  he  sheltered,  he  thought  he  could  feel, 
rather  than  hear,  the  uncertain  and  distant  mur- 
mur of  men’s  voices.  It  appeared  to  him  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  hoped  their  escape 
would  have  been  first  discovered,  that  pursuers 
were,  or  might  be  on  their  track.  No  sooner  did 
this  fear  gain  upon  his  facidties,  than  he  again 
mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  by  Attalus, 
pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Meuse. 

Again  were  the  horses  of  Nantin  urged  on  by 
his  two  slaves  to  their  topmost  speed.  All  day 
did  they  thus  travel,  until  the  approach  of  evening, 
when  the  fugitives  became  assured  that  they  were 
not  only  pursued,  but  that  their  pursuers  were 
fast  gaining  upon  them.  The  shouts  of  those  who 
folloAved  could  at  times  be  plainly  heard,  and, 
once  or  twice,  when  Leo  looked  back,  he  saw  the 
precise  place  in  which  Nantin  was  riding,  by  the 
flashing  gleams  of  his  burnished  helmet,  as  it 
reflccte<l  back  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

“ Attains,”  he  said,  “ we  are  lost  if  we  attempt 
to  cross  on  any  of  the  well-known  fords  of  the 
Meuse,  Our  only  chance  for  safety  now,  as  it  is 
the  only  means  of  baffling  those  who  seek  our 
lives,  is  to  dash  at  once  into  the  adjoining  forest 
which  skirts  the  river  for  miles,  and  there  seek 
some  place  that  we  may  cross  unscathed.'” 

The  forest  was  gained  by  them,  ns  they  hoped. 
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unpercoiveil.  At  oiicc  tliey  rode  tlirougli  it,  as 
(]uickly  as  the  horses  would  bear  tlicm,  and  never 
(lid  they  rest  until  the  roar  of  the  waters  reached 
their  ears.  Leo  found  tliat  he  was  travelling  upon 
a high  bank  of  stee])  rocks,  down  which  there  wuis 
no  means  of  descent  to  the  river’s  side. 

Placed  ill  these  circiinistaiices,  Leo  deemed  it  to 
be  most  wise  again  to  stop — again  for  himself 
and  his  companion  to  rest  their  weary  limbs, 
by  stretching  themselves  on  the  earth — and  again 
to  allow  their  horses  to  repose;  and  if  they  could 
find  any  nutriment  at  the  root  of  trees  to  oat,  so 
that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  resume  their 
journey  at  sunrise. 

Leo,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  Attains 
was  sleeping  as  soundly  and  calmly  as  if  all  the 
perils  of  the  journey  wmre  over.  Desirous  to  pro- 
long his  repose,  Leo  cautiously  withdrew  from  his 
side,  proceeded  to  the  river’s  bank,  and  saw  that 
there  w'as  a narrow  ravine  which  led  down  to  the 
stream,  and  that  the  horses  might  be  brought 
there  w'ithout  any  peril.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
this,  he  instantly  returned,  roused  up  Attains,  and 
both  again  mounting  their  horses,  proceeded  by 
the  ravine  to  the  rivei-. 

Leo  had  given  directions  to  Attains  to  guide 
his  horse  in  a direct  line  after  him  across  the 
river,  when  they  heard  upon  the  high  mountainous 
rocky  steep,  which  formed  one  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ravine,  the  voice  of  Nantin  exclaiming: 
“ This  is  the  only  place  for  twenty  miles  in  either 
direction,  up  or  down  the  Meuse,  that  the  wretches 
can  attempt  to  pass.  Watch  this  spot  well. 
Keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the  water.  The  mo- 
ment you  see  them,  do  not  parley  with  them,  nor 
ask  them  to  surrender,  but  shoot  them  at  once. 
When  slain,  you  can  readily  recover  their  bodies. 
Remember  the  reward  I have  offered  for  taking 
them  dead  or  living.” 

Leo  and  Attains  were  cowering  close  to  the 
rocky  steep  whilst  these  words  were  spoken.  As 
yet,  both  felt  assured  they  were  undiscovered,  but 
they  did  not  know  the  instant  when  the  clattering 
of  the  horses’  hoofs  might  betray  the  place  of  their 
concealment. 

“ What  is  to  be  done?”  asked  Attains. 

“ To  bind  the  horses  here,  and  thus  to  attract 
attention  to  the  noise  they  make,  whilst  we  creep 
through  the  trees  until  we  find  a spot  where  we 
can  drop  quietly  into  the  water  and  then  swim 
across. 

“Alas!”  cried  Attains,  “I  know  not  how  to 
swim.  It  would  be  suicide  in  me  to  make  the 
attempt.  Fly,  then,  brave  and  generous  Leo,  I 
will  return  and  yield  myself  a prisoner  to  Nantin.” 
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“ Never,”  said  Loo.  “If  I do  not  save  you,  I 
will  die  with  you.  Hut  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Veronica,  my  wife  I Mary,  my  child  I inspire 
me.” 

The  slave  was  lost  in  thought  for  a few 
moments.  Ills  eyes  then  flashed,  as  if  with  in- 
spiration, when  ho  said,  “1  have  it!  I have  it! 
There  is  one  last  and  desperate  chance,  by  which 
we  may  be  saved  in  this  dire  extremity.  ()uick, 
Attains ; undo  your  belt,  in  order  that  having  your 
shield  firmly  fastened  at  your  back,  it  may  serve 
you  as  a support  in  the  water.” 

As  Leo  spoke  these  woi'ds,  he  bound  firmly  to 
the  back  of  Attalus’s  head  and  shoulders  his 
shield — that  which  was  made  of  osiers  firmly 
twisted  like  wicker-work  together,  and  covered 
over  with  the  thick  hide  of  an  ox. 

“ Now  Attains,”  he  said,  “ take  this  shield  of 
mine;  walk  confidently  with  me  into  the  water; 
and  when  I tell  you,  throw  yourself  boldly  on 
your  back — you  will  float  like  a piece  of  wood. 
Bear  this,  my  shield,  over  you:  keep -your  eyes 
fixed  on  the  rock  above  us,  and  the  moment  you 
see  their  aiTows  coming,  use  it  to  protect  your- 
self.” 

“And  what  is  to  become  of  you,  brave  Leo? 
Your  person  will  be  unprotected  from  their  ar- 
rows.” 

“ Do  not  think  of  me,”  said  Leo,  smiling;  “ I 
can  swim  as  well  under  the  water  as  on  the  sur- 
face. For  me,  I have  fastened  a cord  to  the  boss 
of  your  shield,  and  as  I swim  I can  draw  you 
through  the  water  as  if  you  were  a boat.  Do 
you  now  understand  the  clirections  I have  given 
you  ?” 

“ Perfectly,”  answered  Attains. 

“ Then,  in  heaven’s  name,”  whispered  Leo, 
“ let  us  make  the  attempt.” 

As  Leo  thus  spoke,  he,  noiselessly  as  he  could, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  completely  un- 
heard, brought  the  two  horses  into  the  water,  and 
when  he  had  arranged  Attains  as  he  desired,  and 
made  him  cover  himself  over  with  his  shield,  he 
then  turned  the  horses’  heads  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  then  suddenly  darting  his  sword 
a short  distance  into  the  flanks  of  each,  forced 
them,  foaming  and  plunging,  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  whilst  he  swam  away  with  the  current, 
pulling  Attains  after  him,  who  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  those  from  above  nothing  more  than  the 
appearance  of  a shield  floating  away  down  the 
river. 

The  moment  that  Nantin  and  those  who 
watched  with  him  heard  the  plunge  of  the  horses 
into  the  stream,  their  arrows  were  discharged  at 
the  poor  brutes ; flight  followed  flight,  and  as 
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tlie  barbs  fastened  in  tlie  flesh  of  the  frightened  ani- 
mals, drove  them  still  onward  in  their  terror 
towards  the  centre  of  the  river.  In  less  than  a 
minute  afterwards  both  horses  were  slain  ; and  it 
was  not  until  the  eyes  of  the  guards  of  Nantin 
were  directed  towards  the  curient  of  the  stream, 
down  which  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  steeds  were 
now  carried,  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  what 
was  at  first  unnoticed — the  shield  floating  on  the 
surface. 

“ Ah!”  said  Nantin,  the  moment  his  attention 
was  directed  towards  it,  “ this  is  some  device  of 
the  arch-villain  Leo.  Shoot,  men,”  he  cried,  “ at 
the  shield.  Aim  high,  so  that  your  aiTOws  may 
fall  upon  it.  If  it  be  nothing  but  a shield,  the 
weight  of  a single  arrow  sticking  in  it  will  over- 
turn it.  If  it  be  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a man, 
the  arrow  will  remain  steady  in  the  position  in 
which  it  has  fallen.  Shoot,  men — shoot  steadily, 
so  as  not  to  miss  the  mark  you  aim  at.” 

A flight  of  arrows  whizzed  up  into  the  air,  and 
then  came  dropping  down  into  the  river  close 
around  the  shield,  whilst  two  of  them  struck  it — 
trembled  as  they  struck — and  then  remained  as 
firmly  fixed  as  if  they  had  been  hammered  into  it. 

The  shield,  meanwhile,  remained  as  steady  as  if 
it  had  I’eceived  no  shock,  but  seemed  to  float  with 
an  increased  rapidity  away. 

“ I guessed  right,”  cried  Nantin,  in  a furious 
rage.  “ To  save  his  worthless  life,  he  has  forced 
me  to  slay  my  two  best  horses.  Oh,  that  I had 
but  him  and  Attains  again  within  my  gi-asp! 
See,  see!  the  shield  is  now  fairly  in  the  centre 
of  the  current,  and  no  steed  that  man  has  ever 
crossed  could  keep  pace  with  it.  This  device  has 
given  them  a day’s  start  in  advance  of  us.  Come, 
follow  me  to  the  next  ford.  I will  pursue  them, 
and  though  they  took  sanctuary  in  the  church  of 
Rheims,  I will  drag  them  from  the  altar  and  slay 
them  ! They  have  baffled  me  for  to-day : but 
they  have  no  longer  any  horses  to  aid  them  in 
their  flight;  and  before  they  can  reach  Rheims,  I 
must  overtake  them,  and  my  sword-blade  shall 
yet  be  reddened  with  the  heart’s  blood  of  the 
slave  who  has  cajoled  me,  and  of  the  other  slave 
who  spurned  an  alliance  with  me.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Two  weary,  toilsome  days,  had  pas.sed  over  the 
heads  of  the  poor  aflViglited,  way-worn,  and  now 
starving  fugitive  slaves.  Even  the  energies  of 
the  stalwarth  Leo  were  becoming  relaxed,  for  he 
felt  the  raging  pangs  of  hunger,  whilst  his  younger 
companion  seemed  to  have  no  other  faculty  left 
than  that  of  yielding  imj)licit  obedience  to  his 


guide,  and  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  his  trembling 
limbs  would  permit,  to  keep  pace  with  the  steps 
of  the  slave.  They  had  wandered  over  the  arid 
surface  of  Champagne,  and  could  discover  nought 
to  abate  their  hunger,  or  even  to  afford  them  the 
slightest  nourishment,  until  the  approach  of  the 
second  night,  when  Leo  perceived  a small  clump 
of  trees,  one  of  which,  to  his  great  delight,  he 
found  was  a wild  plum  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
ripe.  He  tore  these  from  the  branches  with  the 
eager  grasp  of  a starving  man,  and  before  he 
sought  to  satisfy  his  own  appetite,  placed  an  abun- 
dance of  them  within  reach  of  his  companion. 

From  the  moment  that  Leo  and  Attains  had 
crossed  the  Meuse  in  safety,  the  shouts  of  their 
pursuers  had  ceased  to  ring  in  their  ears,  and  now, 
whilst  they  were  enjoying  their  wretched  repast, 
and  lay  stretched  behind  the  tree  that  supplied 
them  with  food,  they  were  horrified  with  hearing 
the  tramp  of  horses’  feet,  and  as  the  sound  came 
to  their  ears,  they  both  drew  their  swords,  resolved 
alike  to  die  fighting  rather  than  be  taken  pri- 
soners. The  clump  of  trees  amidst  which  they 
lay  was  so  thinly  scattered,  that  it  afforded  no 
means  of  concealment,  and  they  must  have  been 
instantly  perceived  by  the  passers  by,  if  it  had 
not  happened  that  both  were  lying  flat  on  the 
earth  when  Nantin  and  his  soldiers  came  in  view. 

Nantin,  with  his  men,  was  proceeding  onward, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  clump  of  trees 
in  which  the  fugitives  lay,  when  the  horse  on 
which  Nantin  rode  stumbled,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  its  rider.  Nantin,  how'ever, 
recovered  his  seat,  checked  his  horse,  and  turning 
to  the  man  who  rode  next  to  him,  remarked:  “ It 
is  strange  we  have  not  yet  overtaken  them.  My 
belief  is,  that  we  must  have  passed  them,  although 
I have  as  yet  discovered  no  place  in  which  they 
could  conceal  themselves.  It  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  as  I am  sure  to  catch  them  some- 
time to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  trying  to  steal 
into  Rheims.  The  moment  I lay  hold  of  them,  I 
am  determined  upon  hanging  Attains  to  the  next 
tree;  whilst,  as  to  Leo,  I shall  cut  him  to  pieces 
with  my  own  sword;  the  villain  shall  be  for  hours 
dying  in  agony,  before  I permit  him  to  expire. 
On  then  to  Rheims,  for  there,  at  last,  I am  sure 
to  have  revenge.” 

As  Nantin  spoke  these  words,  he  rode  onward 
with  his  military  attendants. 

Leo  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  for  half  an  hour 
after  these  threats  against  him  and  his  companion 
had  been  pronounced.  He  then  rose  up  and  said: 
“ Attains,  one  last  and  desperate  cflbi't  must  now 
be  made  by  you;  it  is  our  sole  chance  of  ])reserving 
our  lives.  Hroken  down  as  we  both  are,  we  must 
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now  follow  the  same  road  that  Naiitin  has  taken. 
In  an  hour  more  there  will  bo  complete  darkness 
on  the  earth,  and  of  that  darkness  we  can  avail 
ourselves  to  make  our  way  into  Rheims  during 
the  night.  I know  a place  where  we  can  enter 
the  city  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  guards  at  the  gate.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  any  one  in  Rheims  who,  for  your 
uncle’s  sake,  would  conceal  us  from  the  pursuit 
and  the  vengeance  of  Nantin?’’ 

“Yes,”  replied  Attains — “there  is  in  Rheims 
a priest  attached  to  the  great  church  of  the  city; 
but  I know  not  where  he  lives.  He  would  preserve 
us  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.” 

“ And  what  is  his  name?”  asked  Leo. 

“ Paullulus,”  replied  Attains. 

“ Then  Attains  we  must  resume  our  journey — 
and  discover,  if  we  can  in  Rheims,  that  priest 
upon  whose  charity  the  lives  of  both  are  now 
dependent.” 

In  a few  hours  afterwards  the  fugitives  were 
wandering  through  the  deserted  and  lonely  streets 
of  Rheims,  but  advancing  still  towards  the  church, 
and  as  they  came  in  view  of  the  venerable 
edifice  they  heard  the  bells  ring  out  the 
hours  of  matins,  and  seeing  a person  proceeding 
towards  the  open  doors  of  the  church  to  perform 
his  devotions,  they  were  directed  by  him  to  the 
small  wooden  edifice  in  which  the  priest  PauUulus 
dwelt. 

They  hmu-ied  to  the  priest’s  humble  abode, 
where  they  obtained  instant  admittance,  and  found 
themselves  in  presence  of  a kind-looking,  white- 
haired  old  man,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a long, 
loose,  flowing,  dark  woollen  robe,  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder  by  a buckle,  and  having  at  the 
back  a hood,  which  in  those  times  was  known 
as  the  caracalla — the  model  of  that  garment 
which  is  now  worn  by  various  orders  of  monks. 
Attains  was  instantly  recognised  by  the  old 
priest,  and  as  he  told  to  his  host  his  past  adven- 
tures and  his  present  dangers,  Paullulus  looked 
at  his  pale  wasted  features  with  compassion,  and 
then  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  bold  bearing, 
and  the  dark  manly  form  of  Leo,  he  exclaimed  : 

“ Heaven,  my  children,  has  in  its  goodness 
manifestly  sent  you  to  my  care.  Your  coming  has 
been  typified  by  a vision  that  I have  had  this  very 
night;  for  I have  but  risen  from  my  pallet,  where 
I have  dreamed  that  there  came  flying  to  me  two 
doves — the  one  white,  and  the  other  black,  and 
that  both  when  they  flew  perched  at  last  upon  my 
hand,  as  their  most  pleasing  resting  place.  By 
me  then  you  shall  be  protected,  and  by  me  saved — 
but  the  bell  has  ceased.  I must  to  church  to  say 
my  matins.  It  is  the  Sunday ; would  that  I 


could  with  safety  to  yourselves,  take  you  with 
me  I” 

“ But  pardon  me,  father,”  said  Leo,  “ if  before 
you  go  I venture  to  make  a recpiest  of  you.  Not- 
withstanding the  sanctity  of  this  day,  and  though 
neither  of  us  has  heard  Mass,  I entreat  of  yon 
to  bestow  upon  us  some  nourishment,  for  four 
days  have  now  passed  away  and  neither  of  us  has 
tasted  bread  or  meat.”  * 

“ Assuredly,  assui’edly,”  said  the  humane  priest, 
“ in  a case  of  desperate  necessity  like  yours  a 
dispensation  is  permissible.  Hero,  take  all  the 
food  I have  in  the  house;  it  consists  but  of  bread 
and  wine — and  when  you  have  eaten  of  it  con- 
ceal yourselves  in  that  closet,  so  that  no  one  but 
myself  may  see  you.” 

So  speaking  he  gave  the  two  starving  men 
bread  saturated  with  wine,  and  then  hastened  to 
the  church. 

A few  hours  afterwards  Leo  and  Attains  were 
informed  by  the  priest  Paullulus,  that  Nantin 
with  a large  band  of  military  retainers  had  posted 
themselves  at  the  gates  of  Rheims  .and  secured  all 
the  roads  approaching  to  the  city,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  one  entering  or  leaving  it 
without  their  knowledge.  Hearing  this,  they 
resolved  to  lie  concealed  in  the  house  of  the  priest, 
and  there  they  had  remained  for  two  days  wheu 
they  were  informed  that  the  impatient  Nantin  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  concealed 
in  Rheims,  and  that  having  heard  that  Paullulus 
was  the  friend  of  Bishop  Gregory,  was  resolved 
upon  searching  his  house. 

“ God  alone  now  can  be  our  helper,”  said  the 
old  priest,  as  he  presented  to  Leo  and  Attains 
two  caracallas  like  to  his  own.  “ Here,  cover  your- 
selves with  these,  and  thus  disguised  seek  to  make 
your  way  out  of  Rheims.  There,  there,  my 
children,”  he  said,  as  he  arranged  the  dark  robes 
around  both — “ conceal  your  faces  with  the  hoods. 
Leo,  stoop  so  that  you  may  appear  smaller  than 
you  are — and  do  you.  Attains,  walk  more  erect 
than  is  your  wont.  Very  well,  veiy  well;  that 
will  do.  Now,  hie  ye  from  the  house  before 
Nantin  reaches  this  place.” 

Both  the  young  men  knelt  to  receive  the  priest's 
blessing  and  then  hurried  from  his  presence. 
They  had  descended  to  the  open  space  or  square 
of  small  houses  around  the  church,  and  had  not 
passed  many  yards  from  the  door  of  the  priest’s 
abode  when  they  perceived  that  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  Nantin’s  soldiers,  that  he  himself  had 


* In  those  ancient  times  Christians  were  not  permitted 
to  taste  of  food  on  the  Sundays  until  tliey  had  lieard 
Mass. 
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tlismounted,  and  ordering  a strict  watch  to  be 
kept  on  tlie  liouse,  liad  ruslied  into  the  presence  of 
tlie  priest,  and  to  his  great  disappointment  found 
him  alone. 

“ Are  yon,”  asked  Naiitin,  “the  priest  Paullulus.” 

‘‘  I am.” 

“ Am  I rightly  informed,  when  I am  told  that 
you  are  the  friend  of  Bishop  Gregory  for  many 
years  ? ” 

“ You  are.” 

“ And  that  if  yon  could  render  a service  to 
him  or  any  oue  of  his  family  you  would  do  so?” 

“ Most  certainly.” 

“ And  that  if  his  nephew  Attains  fled  from 
my  vengeance  you  would  aid  him  to  escape  from 
it?” 

“ That  I would  conceive  to  be  my  duty.” 

“ Has  any  citizen  of  Kheims  told  you  that 
Attains  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  a slave  by  the 
king,  and  that,  aided  by  another  slave,  he  has 
escaped  from  me,  and  that  he  now  lies  concealed 
in  Rheims?” 

“ No  citizen  of  Rheims  has  mentioned  any  such 
circumstance  to  me.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Nantin,  not  perceiving  that  the 
priest  had  baffled  him  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  put  his  question.  “ But  notwithstanding 
your  marvellous  ignorance  I have  reason  to 
suspect  they  are  now  concealed  in  this  house.” 

“ They  are  not  now  concealed  in  the  house. 
Search  it,  and  I can  answer  for  it,  you  will  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  fugitives.” 

******* 

We  must  change  the  scene  to  Langres.  A 
week  has  nearly  passed  away  since  Nantin  was  in 
the  house  of  raullulus,  searching  for  his  two 
slaves.  The  sabbath  evening  has  come.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  exposed  for  the 
adoration  of  the  faithful  upon  that  high  altar 
beneath  which,  it  is  the  ancient  tradition,  are  de- 
posited the  relics  of  the  three  valiant  youths, 
Nidrac,  Sidrac  and  Abdenago,  who  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  burning  furnace  of  Nabuchodonoser, 
rather  than  pollute  themselves  with  idolatry.  The 
saintly  Bishop  Gregory  stands  upon  that  altar, 
and  has  pronounced  the  words  of  benediction 
over  his  flock,  when  he  perceives  two  strangers 
clothed  with  the  caracalla  hastening  up  the  church 
and  passing  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary; 
one  of  them  ascends  to  his  side,  whilst  the  other 
casts  himself  prostrate  on  the  steps. 

The  stranger  who  stands  by  his  side,  flings 
back  the  hood  which  hitherto  had  concealed  his 
face,  and  a shout  of  joy  fills  the  church,  as  the 
bishop  bursting  into  tears  flings  his  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  hails  him  as,  “ Attains!  my  beloved 


nephew,  my  prayers  have  been  heard,  and  you  are 
restored  to  me.” 

“ Yes,  uncle,”  said  Attains,  “restored  to  you, 
and  to  the  church;  but  1 should  still  have  pined 
in  slavery  but  for  the  brave  man  who  now  lies 
on  your  altar  steps,  and  who  at  the  risk  of  liis  own 
life  has  saved  me  from  a life  worse  than  death.” 

“What,  Leo!  my  brave  Leo!  rise  up  Leo,  that 
I may  bestow  the  kiss  of  peace  upon  thee.” 

“ A slave,”  answered  Leo,  “ is  not  worthy  of 
the  embraces  of  a free  man.” 

“ A slave  thou  shalt  not  oue  moment  longer 
remain,”  replied  the  bishop.  “ Arise  Leo,  come 
to  my  side — give  me  thy  hand.” 

Leo  did  as  he  was  directed.  The  bishop  clasp- 
ing one  hand  of  Leo  in  his  own,  cried  aloud:  “ I 
call  on  all  here  to  witness,  that  it  is  my  desire  to 
manumit  this  my  slave.  Take  notice  then,  all 
you  who  see  and  hear  what  passes,  that  I wish 
this  man  to  be  a free  man,  and  with  this  1 loose 
my  hold  upon  him.”  And  so  speaking  the  bishop 
turned  Leo  completely  round,  so  that  all  might 
behold  what  he  did,  and  then  letting  go  his  grasp, 
said, 

“ Leo,  you  are  now  a free  man.  Now  embrace 
me.” 

As  he  spoke  the  words  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  young  man,  and  the 
withered  cheek  of  the  bishop  touched  the  dark 
cheek  of  Leo. 

“ My  wife,  my  child,”  whispered  Leo. 

“ Both  safe,  both  well.  They  are  now  under 
the  care  of  Adrian,  and  he  pines  to  see  you  and 
to  greet  you  as  his  son,”  replied  the  bishop. 

“ Go,  Leo — go,  my  friend,”  added  Attains,  “ to 
see  your  wife  and  child ; but  tell  them  that  you 
are  not  only  a free  man,  but  a man  possessing  an 
independent  property;  for,  with  my  uncle’s  leave, 
I mean  to  bestow  upon  you  and  your  family,  for 
evei‘,  one  hundred  acres  of  the  most  productive 
land  on  my  estate.” 

“ I approve  of  my  nephew’s  gift,”  said  the 
bishop,  “and  I confirm  it  with  my  blessing.” 

The  old  chronicler  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  incidents  in  this  tale  adds,  that  “ Leo 
the  free  man,  with  his  wife  and  children,  passed 
on  the  lands  thus  bestowed,  a happy  and  prosperous 
time,  all  the  days  of  his  life.” 


“ Leonem  autem  a Jugo  servituti.s  absolvcns  cum  omni 
gencratione  sua,  dedit  ei  terrain  propriam,  in  qua  cum  uxore 
ac  liberis  liber  vixit  omnibus  diebus  vita;  sum.”  Gkegou. 
Turon.  /lisl.  Franc.  Lib.  III.  c.  15.  See  also  Les  Grander 
Ckroniqties  de  France.  Lib.  II.  c.  8. 
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Your  home  is  a iltsmal  place,  poor  Mai'y, 

Though  your  own  are  about  you  still. 

And  tile  peep  o’  the  day  in  its  old  sweet  way, 

Looketh  down  on  you  from  the  hill. 

Though  the  wcll-strcam  sings  at  your  door,  poor  Mary, 
And  the  wihl  flowers  look  in  your  face. 

And  the  thought  of  old  comfort.s  haunts  your  heart. 

Like  a ghost  in  a lonely  place. 

The  sheep  still  roam  o’er  the  slopes,  poor  Mary, 

And  drink  at  the  silvery  rill ; 

And  their  soft  shadows  move  in  the  sun,  as  they  rove. 
And  lovelily  dalken  tlie  hill. 

And  bird-voiced,  the  tinkling  bells,  poor  Mary, 

Tell  sweetly  of  memories  blest, 

M’heu  the  mom  of  joy  was  alive  in  yom'  eyes 
And  but  drooped  in  the  evening  to  rest. 

Now,  your  home  is  a dismal  place,  poor  Maiy, 

And  the  laugh  and  the  song  are  mute ; 

Aiid  wearily  tramps  thi'ough  the  cold,  marshy  swamps. 
Your  ouce  merry,  musical  foot. 

Y'ou  have  been  at  the  distant  town,  poor  Maiy, 

CThough,  to  watch  you  was  hardly  fair,) 

Y^ou  were  into  the  large  glassed,  gilded  shop. 

Selling  youu  haven  haik  ! 

Had  I dreamt  of  the  cruel  deed,  poor  Mary, 

Ah  ! I’d  hide  my  head  in  the  clay. 

Ere  I saw  you  shearing  your  shining  locks. 

To  KEEP  THE  HARD  WANT  AWAY. 

For  I’d  work  ray  flesh  to  the  bone,  poor  Mary, 

Ay,  from  morn  to  the  pitch-dark  night, 

To  make  your  pale  cheek  as  red  as  it  was, 

To  make  your  dark  eye  as  bright. 

But  rich  people  have  no  hearts,  poor  Mary  ; 

No  thought  for  the  poor-man-slave  ; 

They  know  on  their  lands  where  his  rank  cabin  stands 
That  it  is  not  a home  but  a grave. 

They  know  they  are  lords  of  the  soU,  poor  Mary — 

Of  the  wealtli  that  is  mined  from  its  moidd — 

But  the  miner  may  rot  in  the  midst  of  his  toil. 

For  the  slave-driver  sees  but  the  gold! 

But  God  is  above  us  all,  poor  Mary  ; 

And  watcheth  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 

And  marketh  the  waste  in  the  rich  man’s  hall, 

And  the  want  at  the  poor  man’s  door. 

* » * • • 

Go — go  to  your  dismal  home,  poor  Mary ; 

And  I’ll  go  across  the  sea. 

And  rO  think  of  j’our  youth,  and  yom'  love,  and  your 
truth. 

In  the  land  of  liberty. 

And  I’ll  rear  you  a freeman’s  home,  poor  Mary  ; 

With  the  pride  that  is  trampled  here; 

And  your  sunny  brow  fair  shall  never  know  care, 

Nor  your  bonny  black  eye,  a tear. 

One  kiss  and  a fond  farewell,  poor  Mary  ; 

And  pray  for  me  on  the  main ; 

I'll  send  for  you  soon. 

And  with  God’s  help,  aroon  ! 

You’ll  wear  your  black  hair  again  ! ! 

The  Kilkenny  Man. 


Aotc-— The  poor  young  Irish  girl  selling  her  hair,  is,  unfortnnate- 
ly  no  coining  of  the  poet’s  brain,  but  another  melancholy  fact  of 
tfiejamine.  In  Germany,  however,  there  are  sorts  of  fancy  fairs 
lor  hair  venders,  but  the  light  ringlets  of  the  damsels  are  never 
steeped  in  their  tears. 


Biriiiiiir  nf  nii  SiiMuiiiiiiil  iii  Hi'iirrlj  nf 
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It  would  pain  me  to  bo  obliged  to  confess  how 
many  years  have  passed  over  my  bead  since  I 
first  commenced  my  search  after  that  Avhich  I still 
believe  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  happi- 
ness— the  treasure  wliich  is  the  perfection  of 
earthly  joys,  and  a foretaste  of  unearthly  beati- 
tude. To  be  the  centre — the  sun  of  a domestic 
circle — with  its  mild  moon,  receiving  from  me  her 
gentle  and  genial  light,  and  our  appointed  number 
of  little  satellites  or  stars  revolving  around  us — 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  once  the 
brightest  and  most  dignified  position  that  the 
world  can  confer ; and  when  1 see  with  what 
apparent  ease  others  have  gained  the  elevation, 
and  then  consider  how  certain  it  is  that  1 have 
missed  it,  I cannot  but  sigh,  not  over  the  better 
fortune  of  my  friends,  but  at  my  own  always 
recurring  ill  luck  in  having  been  so  often  almost 
Avithin  reach  of  victory  Avithout  ever  having 
actually  achieved  it. 

Neither,  as  I think,  have  my  disappointments 
arisen  from  natural  insensibility  or  over  fastidious- 
ness of  taste  ; I have  what  I may  be  alloAved  to 
call  a congenial  aptitude  for  falling  in  love — I 
always  had;  and  when  Dr.  Oombe,  the  celebi-ated 
phrenologist,  at  an  early  stage  of  my  career,  pro- 
claimed to  me  that  the  most  prominent  of  my 
developed  organs  were  those  of  “ amativeness  ” 
and  “ philo-progenitiA^eness,”  I sincerely  believed 
him  because  I felt  that  it  Avas  true;  and  I may 
add  that  I have  had  a perfect  respect  for  the 
science  to  which  he  devoted  himself  ever  since. 

It  may  appear  ridiculous  in  a man  who  can  only 
boast  of  his  discomfitures  to  intrude  them  on  the 
public;  but  independent  of  the  natural  wish  which 
every  human  being  has  to  attract  sympathy — to 
disburden  himself  of  grief — to  account  for  his 
being  in  what  1 will  take  leave  to  call  a “ false 
position,”  I consider  that  the  detail  of  some  pas- 
sages in  my  humble  history  may  prove  of  general 
utility — to  my  own  sex,  in  order  to  shoAv  them 
that  Avith  the  best  disposition  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  manhood,  a right-minded  individual 
may  yet  fail  in  surrounding  himself  Avith  them 
Avithout  any  positive  fault  of  his  OAvn,  and  simply 
by  the  force  of  circumstances; — Avhile  to  the  other 
and  gentler  sex,  it  is  possible  that  my  revelations 
may  afford  a — not  a AA’arning,  I am  not  presump- 
tuous enough  to  mean  that — bnt  a series  of  hints, 
Avhich  if  not  positively  useful  may  probably  be 
attended  with  some  little  profit  in  the  perusal. 
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My  first  attempt  to  procure  for  myself  a parti- 
cipation in  those  pleasures  which  I had  for  some 
time  contemplated  at  a distance,  but  ever  with 
something  of  an  envious  regard,  occurred  when  I 
was  at  college.  Among  my  immediate  class-fel- 
lows was  a young  man  named  Richard  Crumpe — 
familiarly  called  Dick.  He  was  a pleasant,  lively, 
but  rather  too  volatile  person,  and  one  who,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  was  more  prone  to  borrow 
money  than  to  return  it.  This  acquaintance  of 
mine — for  I could  hardly  call  him  a friend — intro- 
duced me  to  his  family,  and  I remember  as  though 
it  were  yesterday,  that  from  the  first  moment  in 
which  I entered  the  room  his  sister  Emma  attracted 
me.  I paint  her  to  myself  as  she  then  appeared 
to  me,  with  light  brown  hair,  very  much  curled 
down  her  back,  light  blue  eyes,  a small,  ratber 
slim,  figure,  and  a manner  exceedingly  arch,  inno- 
cent, and  insinuating.  Perhaps  I took  particular 
notice  of  her,  because  she  took  particular  notice 
of  me;  perhaps  it  was  sympathy — “mutual  sym- 
pathy” she  used  to  call  it — or,  after  all,  perhaps 
it  was  but  an  attempt  to  fulfil  my  destiny  and  to 
do  credit  to  my  natural  developments.  At  the 
period  I speak  of  I required  a little  encouragement, 
and  as  she  gave  it  to  me  I was  grateful  to  her.  I 
was  doubly  grateful  because  she  went  out  of  her 
way  to  bestow  it,  and  because  I saw  that  a young 
man,  named  Johnston,  whom  I disliked  and  who 
evidently  presumed  on  her  favour,  was  displeased 
at  it.  There  are  very  few  young  men — at  least 
so  young  as  I was  then — who  are  not  more  or 
less  the  victims  of  mauvais  lionte,  and  therein 
they  are  certainly  inferior  to  young  females  who 
have,  generally  speaking,  much  more  self-posses- 
sion. In  some  natures  this  weakness  of  the  nerves 
amounts  to  a positive  disease  and  is  pitiable  to 
be  looked  at;  in  me  it  did  not  amount  to  quite 
that,  but  I think  it  might  have  done  so  were  it 
not  for  the  indefatigable  attentions  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Emma.  The  meeting  was  an  evening  one 
of  young  friends,  and  all  that  was  possible  to  be 
done  she  did,  in  order  to  set  me  at  my  ease 
amongst  them.  She  danced  with  me  the  moment 
I asked  her — she  talked  to  mo  and  smiled  when- 
ever I addressed  her — she  allowed  me  to  hold  her 
gloves  while  she  sipped  a glass  of  Sherbet  which  I 
presented  to  her — and  she  would  have  accompanied 
me  on  the  piano,  only  that  in  attempting  my 
favorite  song  the  very  first  bar  stuck  in  my 
throat,  like  Macbeth’s  “ amen,”  and  I gave  it  up 
after  an  ineft'ectual  struggle  to  recommence  it. 
Still,  however,  I did  not  feel  the  less  obliged  for 
her  assistance,  of  what  was  kindly  intended  as 
such;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  she 
summed  uj)  all  by  a gentle  pressure  of  the  hand. 


a soft  smile,  and  a hope  that  her  mamma — she 
did  not  say  herself  though  she  looked  it — would 
soon  see  me  again,  I felt  tliat  if  there  was  a para- 
dise ujwn  earth  I was  in  all  probability  destined 
to  become  its  inhabitant.  I determined,  as  I went 
home  to  my  chambers,  and  through  the  happy  but 
sleepless  watches  of  the  night,  that  if  I did  not 
arrive  at  such  a consummation,  I would,  at  least, 
endeavour  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  de.serve  it. 
Accordingly,  in  the  morning  1 arose  but  I found 
myself  to  be  a different  man ; to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  even  a little  alarmed  at  the  violence  and 
rapidity  of  my  emotions  and  conclusions.  1 could 
not  eat,  I could  not  read,  I coidd  not  think — on 
any  subject  but  one.  It  may  appear  odd  enough, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a miniature  image  of  Emma 
Crumpe  had  suddenly  burnt  itself  into  my  retina 
and  paralized  its  reflective  powers.  If  I loijked 
straight  before  me,  I saw  her  innocent  yet  arch 
smile  glancing  between  me  and  the  wall  like  a sun- 
beam; and  when  I looked  steadfastly  at  the  wall 
itself,  her  entire  form  was  there  prefigured  before 
me.  It  was  not  my  own  image  but  hers  I saw 
in  the  glass  when  I endeavoured  to  shave,  but 
only  mangled  myself;  and  even  at  the  bottom  of 
my  breakfast  cup,  a very  ordinary  representation 
of  a porcelain  tulip,  by  some  strange  necromancy 
formed  its  petals  into  the  outlines  of  her  face  and 
positively  startled  me  by  the  resemblance.  I 
remember  that  I was  rather  relieved  than  otherwise 
by  the  entrance  of  her  brother  Dick — who  came  to 
ask  me  how  I liked  my  evening  and  to  give  me 
a general  invitation  to  the  house,  — because, 
amongst  other  things,  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  about  her — of  insinuating  my  admi- 
ration, for  as  yet  I dared  not  venture  to  do  more; 
and  by  a series  of  masterly  “ feelers,”  of  endea- 
vouring to  learn  exactly  the  state  of  her  affec- 
tions— of  her  heart.  For  all  my  questions  Dick 
had  point  blank  answers,  and  gave  them  in  his 
usual  off-hand  way.  Emma  w'as  pretty  enough 
he  believed — at  least  people  said  so — and  she  was 
very  clever  too,  or  she  would  be  so  if  she  gave 
herself  fair  play.  But  then  her  high  spirits  mas- 
tered her ; and  her  feelings — to  be  sure  she  was 
very  young — but  her  feelings  were  positively  ridi- 
culously feminine.  She  was  so  simple-minded 
too — so  inartificial — so  totally  inexperienced  and 
impulsive,  that  she  kept  her  mother  in  a perpetual 
worrit,  and  even  Dick  himself  acknowledged  that 
he  vms  uneasy  lest  she  might  take  wrong  notions 
or  fall  into  hands  that  would  not  properly  appre- 
ciate her.  Indeed  his  evident  anxiety  for  her 
vvelfim! — his  brotherly  affection  and  care  for  her 
ha])piness — made  me  think  much  higher  of  him 
than  1 had  previously  done,  and  although  I did 
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not  actually  open  my  heart  to  him  altoj;ether,  yet  I 
opened  my  purse — which  was  the  nextdoorto  it — 
and  with  him  was  probably  still  more  agreeable. 

In  due  time  I found  myself  oiiee  more  by  the 
side  of  her  whose  image  so  seldom  (piitted  mo, 
and  every  moment  only  heightened  my  fervour 
and  deepened  my  admiration.  I cannot  say  I 
like,  as  some  lovers  do,  to  linger  over  the  recol- 
lection of  this  period  of  my  life;  I prefer  epitomising 
it.  I was  at  last  an  engaged  man;  Domestic  Bliss 
approaclied  me  wdtli  swift  but  downy  steps,  and 
if  I had  a single  fear  in  the  world  it  was  that  1 
was  destined  to  be  too  happy.  I was  treated  with 
what  the  French  call  “the  highest  consideration” 
by  every  member  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Crumpe 
received  me  as  a son,  and  Dick  bori-owed  my  mo- 
ney as  if  I were  his  own  brother;  to  Emma  her- 
self I seemed  something  more  than  all  this;  her 
mamma  said  she  was  “ ridiculously  fond  of  me,” 
and  her  owm  declarations  gave  me  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  an  apparent  contradiction  in 
terms  might  possibly  be  true.  I answ'ered  these 
marks  of  tenderness  with  a corresponding  w armth ; 
I was  master  of  my  own  fortune  for  I was  of  age, 
and  as  I was  both  loving  and  liberal  I thought  no 
gem  too  rare  to  adorn  her  person  and  no  settle- 
ment too  bountiful  to  reward  her  love.  At  last, 
matters  came  to  that  point  that  we  were  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  a month. 

Of  course  under  such  circumstances  I w'as  ad- 
mitted on  the  most  familiar  footing  to  the  house  at 
all  reasonable  hours,  and  it  so  chanced  that  I called 
there  one  afternoon  a little  unexpectedly,  having 
just  returned  from  the  country.  Mrs.  Crumpe  w'as 
enjoying  her  evening’s  doze  on  the  sofa,  but  I was 
told  Miss  Emma  was  in  the  garden.  Thither  I 
went,  trembling  lest  my  sudden  appearance  should 
overcome  her.  She  was  not  in  the  walks  nor 
among  the  flower-beds;  I searched  the  green-house, 
the  peach-house — no,  she  was  not  there  neither. 
The  arbour — it  was  our  favourite  resort ; she  must 
be  there,  and  stealing  gently  on  I hoped  to  sur- 
prise her  (in  slumber  perhaps)  and  to  earn  a caress 
for  my  pains.  I reached  it — I stole  nearer — I 
peeped  in — Emma  was  there,  but  she  had  a com- 
panion— a male  one.  Johnston — the  man  whom 
I so  much  disliked,  who  had  been  dismissed  as  I 
thought  for  my  sake  ; whose  very  name  Emma 
assured  me  she  disliked  so  much  to  pronounce — 
even  he  it  was  who  was  now  the  fariiiliar  compa- 
nion of  my  affianced  love.  She  was  in  tears  and 
he  in  anger.  I did  not  intentionally  become  an 
eaves-dropper,  but  astonishment  rooted  me  to  the 
spot,  and  before  I could  recover  myself  sufficiently 
to  act  I had  heard  the  gentleman  call  me  “ a 
spoon” — “ a nincompoop” — “ a — a jackass”  in 


fact,  and  1 had  listened  to  the  lady  acknowledging 
the  justness  of  his  judgment  and  bemoaning  her 
own  tivte  in  being  compelled  to  mate  herself  with 
a person  so  distasteful.  But  the  family  difficulties 
were  pressing  and  I was  rich.  Her  mother— 
Dick — every  body  had  persuaded  her  to  put  up 
with  me,  and  although  she  was  prepared  and  in- 
tended to  make  the  sacrifice,  still  she  consoled  her 
comrade  by  assuring  him  that,  even  after  marriage, 
she  would  always  look  upon  him  as  a dear  brother. 
I heard  or  rather  overheard  no  more  than  this.  I 
stood  before  the  treacherous  pair,  and  as  contempt 
cooled  me,  I was  really  able  to  take  my  leave  and 
resign  my  hopes  in  a very  calm  and  philosophical 
fashion. 

Although  many  might  congratulate  me  on  my 
escape  no  one  could  envy  my  feelings.  Perhaps 
they  were  more  deplorable  because  I affected  to 
feel  nothing.  The  matter  could  not  be  concealed 
for  my  engagement  was  known,  and  in  self-justifi- 
cation I had  to  explain  all  and  to  laugh  at  myself 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  others.  But  I 
felt  very  much  disgusted  notwithstanding  my  bra- 
vado; I buried  myself  in  my  books  under  the 
pleasant  pretence  of  making  up  for  lost  time, 
and  I never  willingly  entered  into  the  society  of 
young  ladies — particularly  if  they  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  high  spirits  and  impulsive  dispositions.  At 
the  same  time,  I never  gave  up  the  feeling  that 
Domestic  Bliss  was  a treasure  worth  looking  for 
and  struggling  to  obtain.  About  this  time  I fell 
ill;  I dare  say  my  recent  shock — for  it  was  a 
shock — had  something  to  do  with  it;  at  all  events 
I felt  a sort  of  general  mal-aise — a nervous  depres- 
sion for  which  I was  enjoined  abstinence  from 
study  and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air.  I there- 
fore became  an  early  I'iser  and  a pedestrian,  and 
the  little  excursions  which  I at  fii'st  rather  endured 
than  enjoyed,  very  soon  became  a source  of  plea- 
surable excitement  from  the  fact  of  my  having  a 
particular  object  in  making  them.  The  matter 
originated  in  a very  simple  way.  In  one  of  my  ram- 
bles I observed  that  a young  lady  who  walked  a 
little  in  advance  of  me,  and  whose  attention  seemed 
absorbed  in  a book  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
had  dropped  her  handkerchief.  To  raise  it — to 
hasten  my  steps  and  to  present  it  were  the  obvious 
indications  of  courtesy  and  honesty  both;  and  I 
was  repaid  for  my  attentions  by  a sweet  yet  digni- 
fied smile,  and  by  a few  words  uttered  with  great 
propriety,  but  in  one  of  the  most  musical  voices  I 
had  ever  listened  to  before.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  something  so  open  and  candid  yet  so 
soft  and  melancholy,  in  the  very  lovely  features  of 
the  young  person  before  me,  that  I was  emboldened 
by  their  expression  to  hazard  a continuance  of  the 
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intercourse  thus  accidentally  begun.  I lingered  by 
her  side  and  entered  into  conversation.  At  first, 
in  answer  to  my  observations  the  words  merely 
dropped  from  her  tongue,  but  as  I endeavoured  to 
throw  into  my  manner  the  deferential  respect  which 
1 really  felt,  her  timidity  or  caution  gradually  wore 
away,  and  at  length  she  seemed  to  treat  me  as  one 
who  was  to  be  trusted  at  present  and  possibly 
might  be  still  more  favoured  hereafter.  I did  not 
hazard  too  long  an  intrusion,  but  I left  her  with  a 
general  iinpi-ession  that  she  was  pleased  with  my 
society,  and  an  indirect  admission  that  another 
meeting  was  not  improbable,  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  walk  out,  if  not  daily  at  least  frequently  to  the 
same  pretty  but  secluded  neighbourhood  in  which 
we  now  were. 

This  adventure  was  a pleasant  one  to  me  for 
many  reasons.  There  was  a little  air  of  mystery 
about  it  that  was  agreeable,  and  besides,  the  men- 
tal contemplation  of  my  new  acquaintance  seemed, 
even  in  the  short  while  I had  time  to  indulge  in  it, 
to  wipe  away  and  obliterate,  as  it  were,  all  the 
lingering  traces  of  my  former  attachment.  Indeed 
I began  insensibly  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  I 
had  ever  seriously  admired  so  inferior  a person  as 
Emma  Crumpe — inferior  I mean  by  comparison 
with  the  person  with  whom  I was  now  compelled 
to  contrast  her.  I endeavoured  to  be  as  impartial 
as  I could,  but  the  judgment  is  inexorable,  and 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  led  me  were  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  her  who  had  deserted  me.  Still, 
although  greatly  impressed  and  pleased  with  the 
quiet  beauty  and  graceful  bearing  of  her  who  now 
exercised  my  imagination  if  she  did  not  fill  it,  I 
was  totally  free  from  that  headlong  and  exagge- 
rated feeling  which  had  formerly  absorbed  me.  I 
could  eat  and  drink  as  usual;  I shaved  myself 
without  danger;  and  when  I looked  into  the  bot- 
tom of  my  tea-cup,  the  leaves  of  the  blue  tulip 
suffered  no  transmutation — they  were  tulip  leaves 
still.  These  were  tests  that  pleased  me;  I was 
somewhat  asliamcd  of  my  former  frenzy,  and  my 
present  more  reasonable  sensations  proved  to  me 
that  I was  a gainer  by  my  unpleasant  experience, 
although,  after  all  it  would,  1 conceived,  scarcely 
be  possible  to  couple  the  mild  and  dignified  subject 
of  my  present  contemplations  with  any  vehement 
or  boyish  effervescence  of  thought. 

We  met  again — and  again.  Our  acquaintance 
advanced  and  the  interest  of  it  deepened.  We 
both  seemed  to  yield  to  an  inevitable  necessity, 
and  althougii  our  intercourse  was  not  without  cer- 
tain inconvenience  and  possible  peril,  still  it  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  at  all  risks,  and  we  now 
began  mutually  to  feel  that  resistance  was  impos- 
sible. 


It  was  not  until  after  many  anxious  emiuiries 
that  I learned  her  little  history,  although  when  I did 
it  cut  me  to  the  heart.  She  spoke  guardedly  of 
her  father.  Captain  llanvood ; it  was  evident  that 
she  loved  him  and  would  have  been  devoted  and 
obedient  to  his  word  and  will  were  it  not  that  he 
exacted  too  much.  To  any  reasonable  extent  she 
was  prepared  to  comply  with  his  wishes ; but  the 
sacrifice  he  demanded  was  impossible.  She  did 
not  dislike  Colonel  Cavendish ; he  was  elderly  but 
gentlemanlike;  she  was  prepared  to  receive  him  as 
a friend — but  to  marry  a man  merely  because  he 
was  wealthy;  to  forswear  herself  at  the  very  altar; 
to  violate  the  dictates  of  her  conscience  and  of 
truth,  in  order  to  ride  in  a coach  or  preside  over  a 
great  establishment. — No,  that  was  beyond  her ; 
it  was  asking  too  much,  and  her  father  could  not 
know  the  awful  nature  of  the  position  in  which  a 
compliance  with  his  wishes  would  place  her,  or  he 
never — never  could  expect  it. 

Our  mystery  continued  but  our  attachment  in- 
creased. Any  appeal  to  her  father  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  so  fearful  was  she  of  his  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  acquaintance,  that  she  always 
insisted  on  me  leaving  her  long  before  she  reached 
her  home,  and  even  compelled  me  to  promise  that 
I would  abstain  from  going  near  her  father’s  house 
or  into  his  neighbourhood.  She  appealed  to  my 
pity — to  my  good  feeling — to  my  affection;  her 
parent  was  naturally  suspicious,  and  the  very  idea 
of  our  being  acquainted  much  less  attached  would 
be  sure  to  cause  her  to  be  at  once  imprisoned — 
perhaps  sacrificed.  Indeed  she  trembled  lest  any 
rumour  of  what  she  called  “our  wild  and  thought- 
less connexion”  should  be  circidated  by  me  at  all, 
even  to  my  own  immediate  friends,  and  implored 
of  me  “ as  I valued  my  honor,"  not  to  allow  her 
name  to  pass  my  lips  even  in  the  most  confiden- 
tial intercourse  of  friendship.  Such  an  appeal 
dictated  by  such  motives  could  not  be  made  to  me 
in  vain.  To  no  human  being  did  I breathe  her 
name,  and  I was  but  too  fearful  of  losing  her  so- 
ciety ever  to  go  a single  step  beyond  the  limit  she 
prescribed  for  me.  But  my  love  only  increased 
with  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it.  I was  uneasy  in 
her  presence  lest  some  jealous  or  unfriendly  eye 
should  perceive  us  together  and  bear  the  tidings 
to  her  father;  and  I was  wretched  in  her  absence 
for  fear  we  might  never  meet  again.  Such  a state 
of  things  could  not  last;  I thought  over  our  posi- 
tion anxiously,  and  I could  discover  but  one  mode 
of  happily  terminating  our  difficulties.  At  our 
next  meeting  I proposed  an  elopement.  The  word 
— the  idea  startled  her — shocked  her;  but  after 
much  persuasion  and  many  arguments,  accompa- 
nied with  abundance  of  tears,  she  at  length  saw 
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tlie  matter  in  the  same  light  that  I clitl — ami  con- 
sented. An  elopement  like  a duel  (they  are  both 
allairs  of  honor)  is  always  the  better  for  expedition. 
So  I thought;  and  so  I insisted  to  my  fair  and 
dear  friend,  who,  having  once  given  up  her  judg- 
ment to  mine  consented  in  every  further  step  of 
the  process  to  be  led  by  me.  It  was  arranged 
therefore,  that  a post  chaise  was  to  be  a companion 
of  mine  on  the  very  next  day,  and  that  when  we 
then  met  we  were  to  part  no  more. 

I admit  that  when  I left  her,  I was  almost  ter- 
rified at  the  success  of  my  bold  proposition.  But 
these  feelings  were  only  evanescent,  and  having 
hastily  made  all  my  arrangements  I sat  myself 
down  in  rich  content,  to  picture  Laura  Harwood 
by  ray  side,  and  to  remember  that  now  indeed 
Domestic  Bliss,  the  goddess  of  my  dreams  was 
certainly  within  my  reach. 

Li  a flutter  of  delightful  excitement  I arose  the 
next  morning,  having  many  things  to  think  of  and 
do,  and  I had  scarcely  concluded  my  somewhat 
elaborate  toilet  and  seated  myself  to  my  breakfast, 
when  one  of  my  former  guardians  entered.  He 
was  a man  of  the  world,  but  a kind  heart  and  a 
true  friend,  and  I received  him  as  I ought,  although 
wondering  at  his  early  visit. 

“ Excuse  me,  my  dear  Edward,”  he  commenced, 
“ for  this  early  intrusion ; but  latterly  you  are  so 
much  from  home,  that  I have  called  at  ordinary 
hours  and  been  disappointed  in  my  wish  to^ 
chat  a little  with  you  on  a particular  subject  which 
I have  much  at  heart.  Will  you  promise  to  for- 
give me  if  I enter  upon  the  business  at  once  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  sir.  I know  your  kind  feeling  to- 
wards me  and  to  my  father  before  me,  and  this  in- 
sures you  a willing  auditor.” 

“ Thanks.  I came  hithei’,  then,  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
answer  me.  In  the  first  place,  I have  heard  — 
there  has  a report  reached  me  that  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  a young  female  very  frequently 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Is  this  true  ? ” 

“ It  is,  sir.  I know  I may  trust  to  your  honor 
to  confess  it.” 

“ May  I further  venture  to  enquire  if  you  know 
exactly  who  or  tvhat  she  is  ? ” 

There  was  an  ugly  emphasis  on  the  word 
“ what”  that  startled  me  and  I paused. 

“You  know  me  well  enough  to  suppose  that 
no  mere  idle  or  impertinent  curiosity  would  tempt 
me  to  make  such  an  enquiry,  I hope,”  he  went  on. 
“ She  is  the  daughter  of  a Captain  Harwood,  sir.” 
He  shook  his  head  and  solemnly  took  a pinch 
of  snuff. 

“At  least  so  I have  been  informed,”  said  I, 
hurriedly. 
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“By  whom?” 

“ By  herself.  ” 

“ Umph!”  he  ejaculated,  resorting  to  his  snuff 
box  again. 

“Good  heaven!  sir,  what  do  you  mean?  ” said 
I,  now  thoroughly  alarmed. 

“Has  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Cavendish  to 
you?”  he  asked. 

“ She  has,  sir,  frequently.  Her  father  wishes 
— nay  insists  on  her  marrying  him  against  her 
will.” 

“ I thought  so,”  he  replied,  significantly.  “My 
dear  boy,  you  are  altogether  mistaken  in  this  un- 
happy affair.  The  person  to  whom  you  have  at- 
tached yourself  is  a very  unfortunate  young  person 
indeed.  She  is  not  the  daughter  of  Captain  Har- 
wood; there  is  no  such  man;  but  she  is,  or  rather 
has  been  the  victim  of  Colonel  Cavendish,  who  has 
parted  from  her  lately,  partly  in  consequence 
of  her  own  irregidarities,  as  he  avers,  and 
partly ” 

I find  it  difScult  to  go  on  with  this  passage  of 
my  life ; indeed  there  is  no  occasion.  I listened, 
and  sifted,  and  cross- questioned;  but  every  coming 
minute  and  sentence  proved  to  me  that  my  search 
after  Domestic  Bliss  was  likely  in  the  present  in- 
stance as  in  the  last  to  prove  an  unfortunate  one. 
I certainly  did  all  that,  as  a man  of  honor,  I was 
bound  to  do,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  I used 
the  post  chaise  I had  ordered  in  flying  from  ma- 
trimony rather  than  to  it,  and,  (for  the  time  being 
at  least)  I resolved  to  forswear  it  for  ever. 

I forsook  the  city  and  sought  to  forget  my  mor- 
tification iu  the  calm  scenery  and  more  unsophis- 
ticated society  of  the  quiet  country.  Fortunately 
to  a certain  extent  I succeeded.  The  town  iu 
which  I took  up  my  residence  was  on  the  sea 
shore — a pretty  village,  which  almost  deserted  in 
winter,  was  filled  with  sea-bathing  visitors  during 
the  summer.  At  first  I felt  misanthropical,  and 
acted  up  to  the  feeling;  but  as  the  temptations  of 
such  a location  beset  me,  I gradually  yielded  to 
them,  and  at  length  I accepted  visits  and  invita- 
tions, and  returned  them.  Indeed,  I did  so  with 
the  less  scruple  because  there  were  no  women 
handsome  or  clever  enough  either  to  put  me  in 
mind  of  Domestic  Bliss,  or  to  rouse  my  “develope- 
ments”  so  far  as  to  lead  me  again  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Perhaps  I should  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  Markham,  a young  widow  lady  lately  arrived ; 
but  she  was  understood  to  be  in  very  delicate 
health — often  confined  for  days  and  weeks  to  her 
room — and  when  she  did  appear  amongst  us,  her 
manner  although  cheerful  and  obliging,  was  so 
quiet  and  indifferent  to  admiration  that  I felt  as  if 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  would  be  the  idlest  of  all 
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earthly  projects.  Besides,  she  had  been  so  attached 
to  her  late  husband  that  the  task  of  endeavouring 
to  supplant  him  was  supposed  to  be  impossible. 
These  considerations  made  me  more  careless  in  my 
intercourse  with  her  than  I might  otherwise  have 
been.  I did  not  exactly  seek  her  society;  rather 
I was  thrown  into  it  by  circumstances.  Our  tastes 
happened  to  assimilate,  and  so  did  our  sense  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  She  liked  boating  and  en- 
joyed a pic-nic  and  so  did  I.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  state  of  her  health  often  prevented  her 
from  attending  those  little  excursions  which  she 
had  either  planned  or  accepted.  Her  temperament 
Avas  exceedingly  nervous,  and  although  there  was 
but  little  appearance  of  general  ill  health  about  her, 
still  there  Avas  always  a certain  tremulousness  of 
movement  in  her  features  and  limbs  after  one  of 
these  lamentable  attacks,  that  proA’ed  her  previous 
suffering  and  excited  pity.  I know  not  Avhether 
it  was  this  continued  call  upon  my  commiseration 
or  another  incipient  but  yet  undeveloped  longing 
after  my  hitherto  unfouud  treasure  of  Domestic 
Bliss,  that  led  me  to  let  her  linger  in  my  thoughts 
and  mingle  in  my  dreams  more  than  others.  I 
dare  say  my  natural  “ developemeuts”  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ; they  Avere  certainly  more  to 
blame  thau  I Avas,  for  I struggled  hard  this  time 
against  the  increasing  tenderness  with  Avhich  I noAv 
regarded  her.  Reason  assisted  me  a good  deal 
but  not  enough,  as  I but  too  soon  discovered. 
Mrs.  Markham  was  older  than  I was  by  some 
years,  I said  to  myself,  although  still  young;  she 
had  loved  before  and  therefore  the  first  freshness 
of  the  heart  Avas  gone;  she  Avas  Avedded  to  the 
memoiy  of  another ; and  perhaps  one  of  her  terri- 
ble attacks  might  carry  her  off  suddenly — indeed 
she  feared  it  herself  and  often  said  so.  Reason 
told  me  all  this  Avhen  she  Avas  absent,  but  Avhen  I 
Avas  by  her  side  reason  unaccountably  deserted  me. 
I then  saw  only  a very  bewitching  countenance 
Avhich  turned  to  me  more  frequently  than  to  others, 
and  sunned  myself  in  smiles  Avhich  Avere  never 
brighter  than  Avhen  I Avas  near.  The  contest  Avith 
myself  was  for  some  time  doubtful;  but,  at  last,  I 
got  tired  of  it,  and  left  my  boat  to  folloAv  its  oavu 
course  and  swim  down  the  stream  as  it  pleased. 
Every  one  I suppose  conjectures  how  this  Avas 
likely  to  end.  In  point  of  fact,  long  before  our 
little  season  ended  I had  spoken  my  mind  candidly 
to  Mrs.  iMarkham  and  Avas  once  more  an  engaged 
and  ha|)|iy  man.  Of  course  a secret  like  tins  is 
seldom  Avell  kept  anyAvhere  and  never  at  a Avatering 
place.  My  acquaintance  congratulated  me  gene- 
rally, although  some  few  amongst  them — they 
were  pi-iuci[>ally  elderly  ladies — hoped,  Avith  a 
degree  of  significance  Avhich  I could  not  account 


for,  that  her  marriage  with  me  would  renovate  her 
health  and  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of  these 
“ nervous  attacks”  to  which  she  Avas  so  often  sub- 
ject at  present.  I hoped  so  too,  although  1 could 
not  but  despise  those  Avho  rather  sneered  at  than 
pitied  them. 

Amongst  our  other  means  of  amusing  ourselves 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  each  other’s 
houses  of  an  evening,  where  dancing  for  the 
young  and  cards  and  conversation  for  the  more 
advanced  enabled  us  all  to  kill  time  remarkably 
well.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Markham  came  to  these 
social  reunions  and  sometimes  the  sad  state  of  her 
health  prevented  her.  Latterly  indeed  she  was 
scarcely  ever  absent,  and  this  I took  as  an  addi- 
tional compliment  to  myself.  At  length  it  came 
to  her  OAvn  turn  to  entertain  us  and  the  invitations 
Avere  sent  forth.  Every  one  prophesied  that  it 
AAmuld  be  the  pleasantest  party  yet  given,  and 
therefore  the  muster  was  so  particularly  strong  and 
early,  that  Avhen  I arrived  the  greater  number  of 
the  guests  had  arrived  also.  I looked  about  for 
our  hostess  but  she  was  not  in  the  rooms,  and 
Avhen  I chanced  to  ask  a Miss  Deborah  Denny, 
(who  was  a sort  of  wit  and  blue  stocking,  and  wore 
spectacles,)  if  she  kneAv  Avhere  I should  find  Mrs. 
jMarkham,  I shall  never  forget  the  grin  with  which 
she  answered: — “Find  her  1 Oh!  you  will  find 
her  in  one  of  her  nervous  fits — but  she  will  be  here 
presently,  as  she  is  only  gone  to  restore  her  spirits 
by  a cordial  draught.  I Avish  you  joy,  sir,  of  your 
prospects.  Aye,  here  she  is ; I thought  so.”  And 
aAvay  she  sailed,  palpably  to  avoid  her  entertainer, 
who  rather  rushed  than  walked  up  to  me,  and 
seizing  my  hand,  asked  me  in  a tone  of  the  most 
vehement  friendship  how  I Avas  and  if  I had  had 
my  eoffee.  I quietly  answered  “ no,  not  yet,” 
and  then  she  insisted  that  I should  go  that  very 
iustaut  into  the  inner  room  and  have  some.  Having 
said  so,  she  turned  off’  at  a tangent,  and  addressed 
some  one  else  Avith  similar  interrogatories  in  a simi- 
lar vehement  Avay,  Avringing  their  hands  and  insist- 
ing that  they  should  go  and  get  some  coffee  Avithout 
a moment’s  delay.  All  this  was  very  strange,  and 
1 pondered  on  it  Avhile  I was  taking  the  coffee 
from  the  hands  of  the  lady  who  was  pouring  it  out, 
and  Avho  enquired  if  I had  yet  seen  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham in  Avhat  1 thought  a someAvhat  significant 
manner.  “ She  is  nervous  this  eA-ening,”  she  said, 
“ but  1 dare  say  she  will  be  better  bye-and-bye. 
Poor  dear  I I Avish  some  one  Avould  counsel  her  to 
lie  down.”  This  made  me  still  more  uneasy,  and 
after  my  coffee  I Avent  into  a corner  and  sat  quietly 
oil  a sofa  to  meditate.  I had  not  been  there 
more  thau  a minute,  however,  Avhen  Mrs.  Markham 
again  rushed  up  to  me  as  before,  and  seizing  my 
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luuul,  wrung  it  still  more  violently,  asking  me  how 
1 was,  as  if  she  had  then  seen  me  for  the  first 
time,  and  insisting  that  1 should  go  that  very  in- 
stant and  have  some  coftec.  I answered  her  as 
quietly  as  I coidd  that  I had  already  taken  some; 
but  tins  she  would  by  no  means  believe,  so  that 
rather  than  contest  the  point  with  her  1 arose  and 
went  towards  the  other  room,  leaving  her  behind 
me  engaged  with  a new  comer,  and  insisting  that 
he  should  go  and  have  some  coffee  also.  It  was 
all  very  odd.  Nervous — yes,  she  tvas  certainly 
excited  by  something  or  other — of  that  there  could 
not  be  the  least  doubt.  The  new  and  unhappy 
thoughts  which  beset  me  were  exceedingly  irksome, 
and  in  order  to  dissipate  them  I joined  a group  of 
gentlemen  and  plunged  into  conversation  in  order 
to  forget  myself.  In  fiict,  I had  partially  succeeded 
and  was  engaged  in  a pleasant  literary  discussion, 
M’heu  suddenly  I found  myself  touched  on  the 
shoulder,  and  on  turning  round,  to  my  horror  I 
found  my  hand  once  more  clutched  in  the  same  un- 
ceremonious fashion  by  our  hostess,  who  again  and 
still  more  earnestly  asked  me  how  I was  and  whe- 
ther I had  had  my  coffee.  This  was  too  much, 
and  releasing  my  member  without  ceremony  I 
rushed  from  the  house.  Fortunately  for  me  a 
reverend  gentleman  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Mrs.  Markham  was  about  to  leave  at  the 
same  time,  and  urged  by  my  feelings,  and  aware  of 
his  connexion  with  her,  I candidly  stated  my  im- 
pressions of  Avhat  I had  observed  and  asked  his 
advice.  It  was  given  honestly  and  like  a Chris- 
tian priest.  Without  dwelling  unnecessarily  upon 
her  failing  he  owned  that  it  was  obvious  and  pal- 
pable. He  regretted  that  one  so  young,  so  amiable, 
and  otherwise  so  excellent,  should  have  given  way 
to  it,  but  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  little 
better  than  madness  in  me  to  think  of  fulfilling  an 
engagement  with  one  so  capable  of  forgetting  the 
duties  she  owed  to  society  and  to  herself.  He 
undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  her  of  a letter  from 
me  on  the  subject,  and  he  thought  that  it  might 
fortify  the  advice  and  admonitions  which  he  would 
take  care  to  add  to  it.  I thanked  him  sincerely 
and  we  parted.  The  letter  of  farewell  was 
written ; but  long  before  it  could  be  delivered  I 
was  again  in  full  flight  from  matrimony,  and  still 
as  much  at  sea  as  ever  in  my  search  after  Domestic 
Bliss. 

Where  now  to  go  to  I knew  not.  1 was  both 
wrecked  and  wretched.  I began  to  believe  that 
truth  and  principle  had  forsaken  the  earth,  and  I 
wondered  if  it  could  be  possible  that  other  men 
had  met  or  could  meet  with  the  same  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  happiness  as  myself.  In  this 
distressing  state  of  mind  I stopped  for  the  night 


at  an  inn,  and  was  seated  in  the  coffee  room  sip- 
ping my  sherry  and  water,  when  I was  accosted 
by  a burly  gentleman  with  whom  I had  some 
slight  Dublin  acquaintance,  and  who  seemed  to  bo 
perfectly  at  home  here.  This  was  Mr.  or  rather 
Squire  Longrove,  as  the  waiters  called  him.  He 
was  a hearty,  plethoric,  unceremonious  old  fellow, 
whose  countenance  was  as  open  as  day,  apparently, 
and  who  seemed  “ to  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,”  as  Hamlet  has  it,  not  “ for  davv^s  to  peck 
at,”  however,  but  merely  because  it  was  his  nature 
to  be  open,  liberal,  and  sincere.  His  seat  was  a 
few  miles  away,  but  he  had  been  attending  a great 
cattle  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  he  had 
some  accounts  to  settle  in  the  morning,  he  intended 
to  remain  at  the  inn  for  the  night.  I cannot  say 
that  I rejoiced  at  this  meeting;  my  mind  was 
attuned  for  anything  but  boisterous  festivity,  and 
I should  greatly  have  preferred  being  left  to  digest 
my  own  sad  fancies,  such  as  they  were,  by  myself. 
[ could  not  be  so  rude  or  uiicoiirteous,  however, 
as  to  reject  the  proffered  advances  of  a respectable 
man,  and  once  we  were  fairly  in  for  companionship, 
the  heartiness  of  his  manner,  and  the  sort  of  general 
bon-hommie  which  was  evident  in  all  that  he  said 
or  did  insensibly  won  upon  me.  By  a series  of 
natural  questions — at  least  naturally  put — he  won 
so  much  of  my  confidence  as  to  learn  from  me  that 
I was  ill  at  ease,  out  of  joint,  and  in  miserable 
spirits. 

His  remedy  for  all  this  was  very  simple.  “ You 
shall  go  home  with  me  to-morrow,”  he  said,  in  his 
rough,  hearty  way,  “and  once  we  get  you  to 
Longrove,  I defy  hips  or  blue  devils  to  come 
within  a hundred  miles  of  you.  You  shall  do  just 
as  you  like,  stay  as  long  as  you  will,  and  go  away 
when  you  please.  You  shall  have  a horse,  or  half 
a dozen  of  them — to  ride  ; guns  in  lashings,  and 
flies  and  fishing  rods  galore.  What  you  want 
are  good  air  and  country  living,  and  there’s  not  a 
man  in  the  country  can  give  yon  better  of  both 
than  I can.  So  all  that  is  settled  to  your  satis- 
faction, I hope.”  I never  cared  to  annoy  any  one 
by  rejecting  a proffered  kindness,  and  feeling, 
moreover,  that  the  quietude  of  a country  gentle- 
man’s house  would  be  my  best  sedative,  I accepted 
his  offer  with  thanks  and  then  went  to  bed.  In 
due  time  on  the  day  after,  his  business  was 
settled,  and  by  the  dinner  hour,  or  a little  before 
it,  we  reached  his  house.  Strangely  enough,  I 
had  never  asked  him  about  his  family.  He  had 
given  me  some  account  of  Mrs.  Longrove’s  sur- 
passing capabilities  as  “ the  best  housekeeper  in  all 
Ireland,”  but  with  this  his  information  had  halted. 
On  entering  his  drawing  room,  therefore,  I was 
exceedingly  surprised  to  be  introduced  to  four  Misses 
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Longroves,  tho  eldest  of  whom  was  nearer  to 
tliirty  than  twenty  ap])arently,  while  tlie  youngest 
was  still  on  the  threshold  of  life — probably  about 
seventeen.  Without  being  what  is  called  “ highly 
cultivated,’’  these  young  ladies  had  the  air  of  being 
well  bred  and  unaffected;  and  although,  if  any- 
thing, I thought  their  manners  too  subdued  and 
quiet,  still  on  further  intei'coiu’se,  I discovered 
that  this  was  only  in  the  presence  of  their  father, 
who,  with  all  his  hilarity  of  manner  among 
strangers  was  a little  of  a martinet  at  home.  Still 
the  evening  wore  away  pleasantly  enough.  The 
dinner  was  plentiful  and  well  served,  the  wine  re- 
markably good,  the  coffee  excellent,  and  the  voices 
and  execution  of  the  sisters  not  an  atom  more  in- 
different than  one  generally  meets  with  in  private 
society.  I must  except  Livy.  Livy  was  the 
youngest  Miss  Longrove,  and  incomparably  the 
best  looking  amongst  them ; she  was  also  more  na- 
turally gifted  than  any  of  her  sisters,  and  her  voice 
had  that  soft  tone  of  “ mufHed  sweetness”  which 
more  resembles  the  warble  of  a bird  than  any- 
thing of  greater  or  more  artistic  pretension.  It 
consorted  well,  too,  with  her  simpler  style  of  beauty, 
and  the  air  of  apprehensive  bashfulness  w'hich 
brought  the  blood  into  her  cheeks  on  the  slightest 
possible  occasion.  It  did  not  appear  awkward  in 
her,  however,  nor  could  such  a tei’m  be  at  all 
applied  either  to  her  movements  or  herself.  She 
was  simply  young,  innocent,  and  inexperienced,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  rose  shows  its  choicest  tints 
and  the  violet  sheds  its  sweetest  perfume  before 
their  petals  are  fairly  opened  to  the  mid-day  sun. 
Full  blown  beauty,  conscious  of  its  own  claims  and 
not  unwilling  to  assert  them,  has  something  awful 
as  well  as  enchanting  in  its  expression.  The  love- 
liness that  dares  you  to  condemn  is  scarcely  as 
attractive  as  the  humbler  beauty  that  solicits  you 
to  spare,  and,  for  my  own  part,  as  I gazed  at  the 
young  girl,  dropping  her  timid  eyes  and  mantling 
into  blushes,  on  several  slight  occasions  during  the 
evening,  my  admiration  followed  her  more  surely 
than  if  she  had  challenged  it  boldly  by  a manner 
more  prononce  and  a carriage  more  assured.  From 
all  this,  my  readers,  I hope,  will  gather  that  not- 
withstanding my  recent  affliction  I spent  a very 
pleasant  evening  and  went  well  satisfied  to  bed. 

The  following  days  were  passed  equally  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  Misses  Longrove  walked  well 
and  rode  still  better.  Without  being  artists  or 
even  skctchers,  they  knew  where  the  best  views 
were  to  be  had,  in  what  direction  the  prettiest 
scenery  lay,  and  from  what  point  ruins  and  round 
towers  were  most  accessible.  Kinder  or  more 
willing  guides  I could  not  have  had,  and  if  I found 
myself  oftener  by  the  side  or  nearer  to  the  bridle 


rein  of  Livy  than  the  others,  it  was — or  I supposed 
it  was — because  her  gentle,  pensive  matiner  and 
her  better  stored  intellect  had  greater  charms  for 
me,  in  my  present  tone  of  mind,  than  the  lighter 
moods  and  less  certain  information  of  her  sisters. 

At  first  when  I arrived  at  Longrove  I pro- 
posed to  stay  only  a day  or  two — certainly  not 
beyond  a week  ; but  the  week  extended  almost 
unknown  to  me  into  a month,  and  even  the  next 
month  was  getting  into  its  second  quarter  before 
I had  questioned  myself  accurately  as  to  the  reason 
for  my  stay.  In  point  of  fact,  when  I did  so  I 
scarcely  believed  what  my  heart  told  me,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  I might  not  have 
dreamed  on  and  not  hazarded  a question  on  the 
subject  at  all,  were  I not  rather  suddenly  awakened 
to  a sense  of  my  situation  by  the  common  sense 
and  fatherly  view  of  the  matter  which  the  squire 
took  of  it,  as  we  rode  home  together  one  evening, 
after  a little  pic-nic  in  a fine  forest.  I had  felt 
particularly  happy  during  the  whole  day,  and  while 
he  congratulated  me  on  the  success  of  my  high 
spirits,  he  at  the  same  time  paternally  assigned 
a cause  for  them  in  a goodnatured  but  not-to-be- 
mistaken  way. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  fellow,”  he 
said,  following  up  some  remarks  unnecessary  to 
detail,  “ I am  delighted  to  see  you  and  my  little 
Livy  get  on  so  well  together.  She  is  such  a shy 
puss  that  I began  to  fear  I could  make  nothing  of 
her;  but  somehow  or  other  you  have  got  quite 
the  knack  of  bringing  out  her  best  points  and 
showing  them  off  in  the  most  favourable  way.” 

“ I think  we  do  understand  each  other,  sir,” 
said  I,  with  a little  elevation  of  manner  at  being 
supposed  capable  of  such  a feat. 

“Just  so,”  he  went  on;  “she  understands  you, 
and  you  understand  her,  and  I suppose  I shall 
have  to  understand  you  both  some  of  these  fine 
days.  Well,  I can’t  say  that  I shall  regret  it.  To 
be  sure  it  will  kick  up  a devil  of  a dust  with 
Juliana,  Kate,  Caroline,  and  the  rest  of  them,  to 
see  poor  little  shy  Livy  getting  off’  before  one  of 
them;  but  the  luck  is  her’s,  and  once  belles  are 
set  a ringing  (this  was  meant  for  a pun)  there 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  the  whole  peal  may  be 
rung  out,  yon  know,  ha!  ha!” 

This  was  plunging  in  medias  res  with  a ven- 
geance. Here  was  the  whole  matter  settled  at 
once  as  comfortably  as  if  I had  already  bespoken 
my  wedding  suit.  Squire  Longrove  was  evi- 
dently not  a man  to  stand  on  either  scruples  or 
ceremony,  and  although  the  romance  of  love  suf- 
fered a little  in  his  hands  by  the  business-like  way 
in  which  he  treated  it,  still,  on  the  whole,  a mo- 
ment’s meditation  showed  me  that  he  was  only 
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doing  what  ho  considered  natural  and  right.  I 
tliouglit  proper  to  demur  a little,  however.  I con- 
fessed my  on  n attachment  at  once,  but  I took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  I was  not  quite  sure  it  was  returned. 

“ Quito  sure!  ” ho  answered,  in  his  rough  way. 
“ No,  I should  hope  not.  It  is  enough  for  a girl 
to  give  a reasonable  degree  of  encouragement  to  a 
gentleman,  without  falling  full  plump  into  his  arms 
at  once,  until  she  is  asked.  Livy  is  as  modest  as 
a primrose  peeping  from  under  a hedge — she  is, 
and  although  I can  see  that  she  likes  you  heartily, 
and  others  can  see  it  also,  still  there  is  a point 
none  of  us  would  like  to  see  her  go  beyond,  until 
you  boldly  pop  the  question  and  so  settle  your 
chances  at  once.” 

“ Then  I may  reckon  on  your  consent  to  do  so,sir?  ” 

“To  be  sure  you  may;  you  could  not  please  me 
better,”  he  exelaimed,  shaking  me  warmly  by  the 
hand.  “ I don’t  think  she  can  do  better,  or  you 
either.  I can’t  give  her  much  ready  money,  to  be 
sure,  although  I will  stretch  a point  in  that  way  too, 
but,  luckily,  you  don’t  require  cash;  your  snug 
fifteen  hundred  a year  will  do  to  give  you  a bite 
and  a bottle  every  day  in  the  year,  if  I were  never 
to  add  a penny  to  it.” 

In  fact  the  whole  matter  was  arranged  before 
we  had  reached  his  own  hall  door.  I had  his  full 
consent  to  propose  for  Livy  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  I liked,  and  from  all  he  said  to  me  I was  led 
to  believe  that  if  I failed  in  my  application  the 
fiiult  must  be  altogether  my  own.  Indeed  I was 
saved  a great  deal  of  trouble  on  this  head  by  the 
spirited  exertions  of  the  willing  squire,  who  seized 
on  me  as  I left  my  room  the  next  morning,  and, 
linking  his  arm  familiarly  in  mine,  walked  me 
straight  into  what  he  called  his  own  study  (although 
lums  a non  lucendo  the  books  were  few  and  the 
odds-and-ends  many)  and  then  and  there  intro- 
duced me  to  the  timid  Livy  as  her  future  husband. 

“ I have  spoken  to  Livy  myself  about  your 
proposal,”  he  said,  in  a dashing,  off-handed  way ; 
“ I thought  it  better  to  break  the  ice  for  you,  my 
boy,  in  order  to  save  you  both  trouble,  and  because  I 
know  Livy’s  dislike  to  scenes,  and  speeches,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  She  is  a good  child,  a capital 
girl,  our  Livy  is  ; and  although  you  won’t  easily 
get  her  to  say  all  that  she  feels,  still  her  feelings 
are  all  of  the  right  sort  I promise  you.” 

In  truth  he  said  so  much  for  me — for  us  both, 
indeed — that  he  left  us  nothing  to  say  for  our- 
selves. Lucy  sat  like  a statue,  deadly  pale  at  one 
time  and  burning  in  blushes  at  another ; but  yet 
she  made  no  sort  of  objection,  and  received  the 
caress  which  I was  encouraged  to  offer  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  engagement,  with  a modesty  of 
manner  that  pleased  and  almost  satisfied  me. 


When  all  was  spoken  that  ho  thought  proper  to 
speak,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  saying  he 
would  “ give  us  ten  minutes’  grace  before  break- 
fast,” left  the  room. 

Such  energetic  proceedings  were  new  to  me, 
and  1 may  be  excused  if  I felt  a little  disconcerted 
at  their  extreme  suddenness.  Still  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  and  say  something,  so  I sat  down  beside 
my  fiancee,  and  taking  her  trembling  hand  in 
mine,  1 hoped  that  all  which  had  passed  met  with 
her  approbation.  She  wept  bitterly  and  said  “ I 
was  very  kind;”  and  when  further  j)ressed  to 
declare  her  own  sentiments,  she  still  wept  on,  but 
said  that  “ her  father’s  will  was  her’s.”  Further 
than  this  I could  not  get  her  go,  and,  knowing 
her  natural  timidity  of  character  I thought  it 
ought  to  content  me,  trusting  to  time  for  further 
and  gentler  revealments. 

From  that  day  forth  matters  travelled  on  with 
the  speed  of  a railway  engine,  under  the  eye  and 
at  the  will  of  the  squire.  He  was  not  a man  to 
stand  shilly-shally,  not  he,  when  anything  was  to 
be  done.  Dresses  were  bought,  settlements  made, 
the  license  procured,  the  ring,  “ that  little  necro- 
mantic ring”  itself  was  purchased,  and  once  again, 
brighter  than  ever,  the  fair  star  of  Domestic  Bliss 
shone  in  the  ascendant  right  above  my  head. 
Kept  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  as  I was,  by  the 
father,  I had  less  leisure  than  I wished  to  study 
his  charming  daughter.  All  that  I saw,  however, 
was  satisfactory.  Love  seemed  a sentiment  so 
new  to  her,  that  she  shrunk  not  only  from  its 
avowal  but  from  the  slightest  approach  to  an 
exhibition  of  it.  Even  when  we  were  perfectly 
alone  together,  her  manner  was  rather  that  of  a 
scared  and  fluttered  bird  than  a tender  woman, 
and  once  or  twice,  when  I ventured  upon  an  en- 
dearment warmer  than  ordinary,  she  trembled 
violently,  and  appeared  inclined  rather  to  faint 
than  to  respond  to  it.  She  grew  thinner  and 
paler  too ; but  when  I mentioned  this  to  the 
squire  he  laughed  boisterously,  and  told  me  that 
“Azs  wife  was  as  thin  as  a whipping  post”  between 
the  day  he  “ popped”  and  the  hour  he  carried  her 
off  from  the  altar.  I cannot  say  I was  satisfied, 
but  I was  silent  because  matters  were  going  on 
well,  and  I could  not  cure  the  “ idiosyncrasy”  of  a 
pretty,  timid  girl,  who  was  about  to  be  hurried 
into  marriage,  and  with  all  the  shrinking  delicacy 
of  her  sex  alive  in  her  bosom.  All  I could  do  I 
did.  I treated  her  as  I saw  she  vvished  to  be 
treated,  and  I hailed  the  gvatitude  which  beamed 
from  her  modest  eyes  as  the  precursor  of  more 
animated  and  haj)pier  feelings. 

At  length  we  were  within  three  days  of  the 
awful  one,  when,  on  walking  into  the  breakfast 
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room  as  usual,  1 ibund  tlie  wliole  family  assembled 
with  the  exception  of  Livy.  I had  been  taking  a 
stroll  in  the  grounds  and  I discovered  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  she  was  my  companion.  But  it 
was  not  so ; I had  not  seen  her  since  I parted  from 
her  over  night,  looking  more  excited,  I thought, 
although  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  discovery 
that  she  was  absent  caused  a painful  sensation  all 
round  the  table — I saw  that.  Each  looked  at 
each ; the  squire  reddened  and  frowned ; his  wife 
trembled  and  turned  pale;  the  girls,  after  a few 
telegraphic  glances,  fixed  their  eyes  resolutely  on 
the  table  and  never  raised  them.  I was  the  first 
to  speak,  and  to  suggest  a cause  for  her  absence. 
“ I hope  she  is  not  ill,”  I said,  “ and  compelled  to 
keep  her  room.”  Juliana,  without  raising  her 
eyes,  said  “ she  was  not  in  her  room,”  and  Caro- 
line, struck  by  a sudden  thought,  left  her  seat 
suddenly  and  in  a few  minutes  returned  and 
handed  her  father  a letter,  saying,  “ I found  this,  sir, 
under  her  pillow.”  The  letter  was  directed  to  me, 
and  without  a single  word  the  crest-fallen  squire 
passed  it  on  to  its  proper  direction.  I opened  it 
and  read  it  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  my  auditors. 

“ I have  been  attached  for  years,”  it  said,  “ to 
Mr.  Charles  Manvers,  my  own  cousin,  and  as  my 
father  persists  in  obliging  me  to  keep  my  engage- 
ments with  you  when  my  whole  heart  is  given  to 
another,  I unwillingly  accept  the  alternative  offered 
me,  to  fly  with  him  rather  than  to  burthen  you 
with  a curse,  the  nature  of  which  you  would  only 
feel  when  it  was  too  late.  Forgive  and  pity  me, 

Livv.  ” 

“ D n her!  D n them  both!  said  the  fe- 

rocious father,  in  a paroxysm  of  ungovernable  rage. 

“ I cannot  join  in  your  anathema,  sir,”  said  I, 
sternly  enough.  “ Had  you  done  me  the  favour 
to  be  a little  more  explicit  on  your  family  affairs 
it  would  have  saved  us  all  both  suffering  and  mor- 
tification. In  the  meantime,  I hope  the  failure  of 
the  harsh  experiment  you  have  tried  on  one  of  your 
children  will  save  the  rest  fi'om  a repetition  of  it. 
I have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a good  morning.” 

Domestic  Bliss!  Talk  of  the  mirage  in  the 
desert,  or  the  ignis  fatuus  in  the  swamp — they  are 
palpable  and  precious  things  compared  with  that 
which,  like  a cool  river  in  a sick  man’s  dream, 
“meets  the  eye  and  mocks  the  taste,”  for  ever  and 
for  ever.  As  I walked  sullenly  down  the  avenue 
of  Longrove,  after  this  terrible  denoiiQinenU  I came 
to  the  determination  to  give  up  my  search  after  it 
for  good — although  whether  fiitc  and  “mydevcl- 
opements”  permitted  me  to  keep  my  resolution,  1 
may  possibly  tell  my  readers  hercaltor,  if  I should 
J)c  informed  “ through  the  ordinaiy  channels”  that 
they  wish  me  to  do  so. 


ICittrarij  jFrngmtnls. 

EY  MEKCUTIO. 

Men  may  struggle  for  independence,  they  may 
exert  their  energies  to  obtain  a position,  they  may 
busy  themselves  in  vain  to  bring  about  objects, 
they  may  fly  to  this  and  the  other  scene  for  amuse- 
ment, but  of  this  they  may  be  assured,  that  the 
only  true  source  of  happiness,  the  only  unfailing 
delight,  arises  from  the  capability  of  enjoying  one- 
self alone,  secluded  and  retired,  far  away  from 
those  who  could  dazzle  you  by  their  wit  or  corrupt 
you  by  their  example,  with  nothing  but  your  books 
to  instruct  and  entertain  you.  But  what  are  books  ? 
The  repositories  of  mind,  the  caskets  which  contain 
the  jewel  intellect,  and  here,  without  the  formality 
of  an  introduction,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an 
audience,  the  necessity  of  leading  a discourse  or 
extracting  conversation  from  him  with  whom  you 
speak,  without  being  compelled  to  pay  yoiu-  res- 
pects to  those  who  are  your  superiors  in  station, 
to  bow  obsequiously  to  some  pompous  lord  who 
conceives  that  his  rank  should  give  the  impress  of 
value  to  his  opinions  and  thus  insure  their  circu- 
lation; without  any  necessity  to  cringe,  to  fawn,  to 
simper,  to  smile,  to  flatter,  or  to  resort  to  any  of 
those  expedients  by  which  mankind  are  pleased 
and  influenced ; you  can  walk  through  the  fields 
with  a Milton,  a Shalcspeare,  a Cowper,  a Fenelon 
or  a Blair,  for  your  companion,  suiting  your  com- 
pany to  your  taste  and  habit  of  thinking,  instead 
of  being  bored  by  some  vulgar  clown  or  some 
selfish  speculator  to  whom  the  beauties  of  earth 
and  heavens  are  so  many  sealed  volumes,  and 
nothing  possesses  worth  or  merit  unless  it  can  be 
transformed  into  gold  ; men  whose  minds  are  per- 
petually filled  with  plans  and  projects  to  obtain 
this  and  the  other  worldly  advantage,  and  who, 
even  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fascinating  scenes  of  nature,  can  think  or  talk  of 
nothing  but  their  plebian  dexterity  in  outwitting 
some  one  less  cunning  than  themselves,  or  in  ac- 
quiring money  by  petty  artifices  and  preserving  it 
by  a miserable  and  unmanly  parsimony.  Mind  is 
the  food  of  mind,  and  the  works  of  great  men  arc 
the  inheritance  from  heaven  to  poor,  fallen,  and 
deserted  man  ; and  so  long  as  for  a few  shillings 
we  can  purchase  the  productions  of  godlike  or 
god-inspired  intellects,  we  should  not  consider 
ourselves  to  be  alone  if  denied  intercourse 
with  those  to  whose  acquaintanceship  we  might 
aspire,  or  circumstances  oblige  us  to  live  in 
retirement. 
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Ciuiiig  lifRi'iiti'iirs. 

SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

In  tlie  whole  range  of  literature  there  is  not  a single 
branch  of  it  that  requires  so  many  and  such  varied 
attributes  for  success  as  the  profession  of  the  dra- 
matist, and  therefore  it  is  that  the  composition  of 
a great  play — perfect  in  all  its  parts — has  always 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  honorable,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  a great  dramatist  should  be  a great  poet;  he 
must  be  the  subtlestof  analysts — the  most  profound 
of  thinkers  and  observers ; all  the  sources  and 
springs  of  passionate  emotion  must  be  open  and 
palpable  to  his  mental  view,  and  his  ability  to 
bring  them  to  the  surface  and  pourtray  them  in  a 
simple  and  yet  condensed  form,  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  his  appreciation  of  their  power  as  instru- 
ments of  action,  or  his  pictures,  when  produced, 
will  want  the  harmony,  depth,  and  distinctness, 
on  which  the  value  of  the  whole,  as  a complete 
work  of  art,  must  depend. 

The  novelist,  the  romancist,  and  even  the  epic 
poet,  may  venture  to  treat  his  subject  with  some 
irregularity  and  yet  trust  to  the  general  aspect  of 
their  work  to  atone  for  a deficiency  in  particular 
parts;  but  to  the  dramatist  this  is  foihidden.  His 
plot  must  be  perfect,  not  only  as  a whole  but  in 
every  portion  of  it ; his  scenes  must  be  distinct 
yet  congruous — assistants  to  the  general  action 
yet  perfect  in  themselves  as  tableaux — and  his 
characters,  with  general  breadth  and  boldness 
must  possess  minuteness,  truth,  and  individuality, 
so  as  that  while  our  feelings  are  influenced  by  their 
emotions,  our  reason  and  judgment  are  satisfied 
by  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

If  this  high  standard  of  dramatic  construction 
be  the  true  one  (and  we  presume  that  it  is),  the 
claims  of  Mi’.  Sheridan  Knowles  to  the  character 
of  a perfect  dramatic  poet  is,  in  a great  measure, 
inadmissible,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  has  approached  nearer  to 
it  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  with  a few 
great  exceptions,  nearer  also  than  any  dramatist 
since  the  Shakspearean  age.  AA^’e  may  very  fairly 
place  his  heroic  historical  characters — such  as  Tell, 
AHrginius,  and  Cains  Gracchus — by  the  side  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  lights  of  literature  that 
have  shone  upon  us  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
yet  rest  satisfied  that  they  will  not  lose  by  the 
comparison;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  He  treats 
history  as  he  finds  it — not  as  a romance,  but  as 
a fact.  He  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  man  and 


of  the  time,  and  does  his  best  to  embody  a clas- 
sical conception  in  an  a])])ropriate  costume  of 
thought  and  language;  and  when  he  fails  he  does 
so  because  it  is  not  given  to  his  genius  to  accom- 
plish what  only  the  master  spirit  of  all  has  accom- 
plished— so  to  blend  the  real  with  the  ideal  as  to 
present  to  us  portraits  exquisite  in  their  humanity, 
but  exquisitely  refined  and  elevated  also  by  the 
medium  through  which  they  arc  presented  to  our 
view. 

In  his  imaginative  plays  it  is  that  we  perceive 
Air.  Knowles’s  greatest  deficiency.  II is  plots  are 
always  feeble,  irregular,  and  loosely  hung  toge- 
ther; but  his  individual  scenes  are  always  good, 
and  some  of  them  remarkably  fine.  He  appears 
to  have  made  np  his  mind  to  give  up  an  attempt 
at  general  harmony  for  the  sake  of  producing  a 
particular  effect ; and  even  when  we  are  most 
pleased  and  excited  by  his  personages,  we  very 
often  perceive  that  they  are  by  no  means  in  their 
proper  place — that  the  slightest  discrimination  on 
their  parts  would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid 
“ the  situation,”  which  is  the  mainspring  of  their 
emotion,  and  for  the  production  of  which,  coher- 
ency, and  sometimes  common  sense  itself,  are 
sacrificed.  This  inattention — for  we  really  do  not 
think  it  to  be  anything  more — gives  to  even  his 
best  plays  a melo- dramatic  character  which  ordi- 
nary care  in  the  constructien  of  his  plot  would 
have  prevented ; and  therefore,  although  their 
“ telling  points”  and  “ strong  situations”  will 
always  make  them  popular  with  ambitious  actors 
and  an  indiscriminating  audience,  they  can  never 
secure  for  their  author  the  permanent  character  of 
a great  dramatic  poet,  to  which  he  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  aspired,  and  would  have 
been  sure  to  win. 

lu  one  of  his  finest  dramas,  for  instance,  “ The 
AVife,”  this  want  of  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
particularly  remarkable,  'fhe  heroine,  Alariana,  is 
brought  into  the  deepest  distress,  her  love  for  her 
husband  doubted,  her  honour  tarnished,  and  her 
reputation  all  but  sacrificed — owing  to  the  blun- 
dering credulity  of  her  own  fast  friend,  Antonio, 
and  the  most  transparent  villainy  of  Ferrardo — 
and  all  from  such  inadequate  and  inartificial 
causes,  that  while  we  are  compelled  to  admire  the 
lofty  spirit  and  indomitable  courage  of  the  lady, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  her  director  and  friend 
had  retained  the  reasonable  use  of  his  eyes,  ears, 
and  senses,  as  if  he  did  it  must  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  her  enemy 
to  have  had  any  other  effect  than  to  cause  his  own 
certain  discomfiture.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
although  the  simple  Antonio  lends  his  ear  at  once 
to  the  slanderous  insinuations  of  Ferrardo,  he  shuts 
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it  witli  at  least  equal  precipitancy  against  the 
noble  defence  of  her  whose  protector  and  guardian 
he  has  been  left,  and  whose  former  purity  of  life 
no  one  knows  better  than  he.  On  such  slight 
evidence  as  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  weigh 
with  any  one  but  a decided  partisan,  the  father 
calls  her  “ a w'anton,”  and  insists  on  repeating  the 
gross  appellation,  although  the  earnest  and  elo- 
quent jtleading  of  his  friend  and  mistress,  ought 
to  have  urged  him  to  caution  and  investigation,  if 
not  to  conviction.  We  do  not  wonder,  after  this 
early  sample  of  the  confessor's  gullibility,  that 
Ferrardo  should  boldly  proceed  in  his  clumsy  con- 
trivances to  ruin  her  by  drugging  the  cup  of  his 
impracticable  instrument,  St.  Pierre,  having  him 
placed  in  the  Ducal  Chamber,  and  then  making  his 
being  found  there,  a matter  of  accusation  against 
Mariana.  We  admit,  at  once,  that  the  scenes 
proceeding  from  these  absurd  accusations  of  Fer- 
rardo and  the  unnatural  credulity  of  Antonio  are 
exceedingly  fine  and  highly  wrought;  and  if  we 
could  only  forget  the  inartificiality  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  they  would  command  our  warmest 
approbation.  But  as  it  is,  we  feel  that  our  sym- 
pathies have  been  aroused  from  altogether  inade- 
quate causes;  we  pity  the  heroine,  not  so  much  for 
the  malice  of  her  foe  as  for  the  credulity  of  her 
friend;  and  while  we  cannot  refuse  to  participate 
in  her  grief,  her  horror,  and  indignation,  our  own 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment  take  a wrong 
direction,  and  lead  us  to  censure  the  decided  and 
incomprehensible  scepticism  of  the  vowed  protector, 
almost  as  much  as  w'e  do  the  somewhat  causeless 
hatred  of  Ferrardo. 

But  having  once  resolved  to  forget  this  glaring 
and  palpable  want  of  system — observable  not  in 
one  part  but  in  every  part  of  the  construction  of 
the  play — we  willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
charm  which  surrounds  his  principal  characters, 
and  to  the  well-sustained  flow  of  eloquent  poetry 
which  animates  and  elevates  them.  From  first  to 
last  we  follow  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Mariana 
with  untired  and  unceasing  interest;  and  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  we  know  of  few  finer 
scenes  than  that  in  which  the  humble  Swiss  girl 
avows  her  love  for  the  stranger  whose  life  the 
charity  of  her  mountain  friends  had  preserved, 
and  who  listens  to  her  simple  tale  of  passionate 
feeling  under  the  disguise  of  her  advocate’s  assis- 
tant. There  is  true  and  exquisite  womanly  feel- 
ing in  her  reply  to  Lorenzo,  when  this  loved 
stranger  having  left  her  mountain  home  she  is 
asked : — 

Lorenzo — “ To  follow  him 

You  came  to  Mantua  ?” 


Mariana — “ What  could  I do? 

Cot,  garden,  vineyard,  rivulet,  and  wood, 

Lake,  sky,  and  mountain  went  along  witli  him. 
Could  1 remain  behind  ? My  father  found 
My  heart  was  not  at  liome;  he  loved  hi.s  cliild, 
And  asked  me,  one  day,  wliitlier  we  sliould  go? 

I said  to  Mantua.  I followed  him 
To  Jlantua,  to  breatlie  the  air  he  breathed — 

To  walk  upon  the  ground  he  walked  upon — 

To  look  upon  the  things  he  looked  upon — 

To  look  perchance  on  him — jierchance  to  liear. 

To  touch  him — and  never  to  be  known 
Till  he  was  told  I lived  and  died  for  love  !" 

And  this  womanly  yet  passionate  impulse  accom- 
panies her  through  every  scene,  until  its  earnest- 
ness and  truth  receive  a fitting  reward  in  the 
undying  confidence  of  her  husband’s  love.  Those 
who  remember  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Kean  in  this 
arduous  yet  charming  character  will  at  once  appre- 
ciate its  great  beauties — and  perhaps  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  dramatist  should  have  overleaped 
or  overlooked  the  regular  rules  of  composition  in 
order  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  it  is. 

Again,  in  Mr.  Knowles’s  still  more  celebrated 
play  of  “ The  Hunchback,”  we  have  precisely  the 
same  faults  and  the  same  beauties.  As  a whole 
it  is  singularly  devoid  of  plot,  and  what  of  plot 
there  is  in  it  is  hung  together  by  the  merest 
thread — the  most  inartificial  means.  Master  Wal- 
ter takes  up  Clifford,  we  scarce  know  why,  and 
offers  to  provide  him  with  a wife,  in  a dashing, 
off-hand  sort  of  way,  which  is  infinitely  more 
creditable  to  his  generosity  than  to  his  discretion ; 
and  Cliftbrd,  not  to  be  behind  hand  with  his  friend, 
falls  in  love  with  Julia,  before  we  w'ell  know 
that  they  have  been  introduced  to  each  other  at 
all.  In  fact,  Mr.  Knowles’s  audience  are  always 
called  upon  to  “ suppose”  as  many  circum- 
stances as  Mr.  Puff’s,  although  we  willingly  admit 
that  they  are  better  rewarded  in  the  long  run. 
Yet  this  want  of  coherence,  or  feasibility,  or  cir- 
cumstantiality, whichsoever  you  please  to  call  it,  is 
a considerable  call  on  our  patience,  and  a great 
drawback  on  our  pleasure.  It  mars  the  probability 
of  the  whole — defeats  the  great  aim  of  representa- 
tion altogether — gratifies  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
sense,  for  a little  while,  only  to  leave  the  judgment 
dissatisfied  at  having  been  duped  to  bestow  deep 
sympathy  on  what  our  reason  tells  us  afterwards 
did  not  at  all  deserve  it.  Yet  in  the  play  we 
speak  of  we  should  be  very  sorry  that  Clifford  did 
not  fall  in  love  with  Julia  and  she  with  him,  were 
it  for  no  better  reason  than  that  their  mutual  pas- 
sion treats  us  to  the  second  scene  in  the  fourth 
act,  where  Clifford,  in  his  altered  and  humble  for- 
tunes, appears  before  her  as  the  servant  of  the 
man  whom  she  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  marry. 
It  is  a scene  of  great  dramatic  depth  and  excel- 
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leiice  tlirongliout,  and  in  such  liands  as  those  of 
Airs.  Kean  or  Helen  Faucit,  is  (juite  adequate  to 
overpower  onr  sense  of  what  is  just  in  order  that 
we  may  applaud  what  is  beautiful.  Who  can  for- 
get the  charm  of  the  following  dialogue,  when 
Miss  Faucit  ])laycd  Julia.  It  is  the  very  breath- 
ings of  a breaking  heart: — 

Julia — “Cliflbrd — Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me?” 

Clijl'ord — “ I trust  that  you  are  happy.” 

Julia — “ Happy  ! Verj’ — veiy  happy ! 

You  see  I weep  I am  so  happy ! Tears 
Are  signs  you  know  of  nouglit  hut  liappiness ! — 
When  first  I saw  you  little  did  1 look 
To  be  so  hapi)y.  Clifford  !” 

Clifford — “ Madam?” 

Julia — “ Madam  ! 

I call  thee  Clifford,  and  thou  call’st  me  madam !” 
Clifford — Such  the  address  my  duty  stints  me  to. 

Thou  art  the  bride  elect  of  a proud  Earl, 

Whose  humble  secretary  sole  am  I. 

Julia. — Alost  right.  I had  forgot;  1 thank  you,  sir, 

For  so  reminding  me — and  give  you  joy, 

That  what  I see  had  been  a burthen  to  you 
Is  fairly  off  your  hands. 

The  character  of  Alaster  Walter,  is  a favourite 
with  both  actors  and  audience,  although  one  can- 
not clearly  see  why.  He  commences  his  career  in 
mystery,  for  which  we  can  discover  no  sufficient 
reason;  and  the  only  good  effect  of  his  subsequent 
proceedings  is  to  heighten  our  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  his  daughter.  At  the  same  time,  his  part 
is  a stirring  one,  and  the  language  of  it  is  nervous 
and  poetical.  Some  of  the  “ situations,”  too,  are 
good;  and  these,  we  presume,  are  the  reasons 
which  make  the  part  an  agreeable  one  to  per- 
sonate, as  well  as  to  witness  the  performance  of. 

If  we  travel  from  Mr.  Knowles’  tragic  or  serious 
effoi’ts  to  his  comic  ones,  our  opinions  of  his 
capabilities  must  follow  them.  There  is  the  same 
laxity  of  plot,  the  same  depth  of  particular 
scenes,  and  the  same  vigour  of  language,  without  its 
presenting  the  highest  elements  of  poetry.  Indeed 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  acted  wisely  in 
imitating  the  style  of  the  earlier  English  drama- 
tists so  servilely  as  he  has  done.  The  inversion 
of  his  sentences  sometimes  lead  to  confusion  of 
apprehension,  and  the  quaintness  and  oddity  of 
some  of  his  conceits  and  metaphors  rather  mar  the 
effect  of  good  thoughts  than  tend  to  illustrate  or 
heighten  them. 

Still  his  comedy  of  “ The  Love  Chace,”  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  his  plays.  With  three 
distinct  plots  to  carry  out,  we  can  afford  to  forgive 
a little  confusion  and  want  of  arragement  in  the 
handling,  and  if  the  characters  of  Sir  William 
Fondlove  and  Widow  Green  sometimes  trench  a 
little  too  near  the  confines  of  “ broad  farce,”  there 
is  yet  enough  of  force,  piquancy,  and  dexterous 


management  in  the  liandling  to  redeem  them  ; 
while  in  the  character  of  Constance  and  Wildrake 
we  find  a vein  of  genuine  comedy  which  is  equally 
admirable  and  irresistible,  and  which,  if  Air. 
Knowles  had  never  written  anything  else,  would 
entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  masters  of  his 
craft,  no  matter  how  high  might  be  the  requisites 
needful  for  his  elevation. 

Since  Air.  Knowles  has  given  up  writing  for 
the  stage,  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  more  than  one 
other  kind  of  literary  composition;  but  of  these 
attempts  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  As 
an  accomplished  and  successful  dramatist,  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him  as  our  countryman,  and 
as  it  is  in  that  character  alone  he  will  ever  have  a 
chance  of  reaching  posterity,  so  is  it  in  that  only, 
that  we  wish  to  consider  or  speak  of  him. 


ilrnnings  fram  iljt  3Jnnk  nf  /nnip. 

When  men  contemplate  the  splendom' of  literary  fame  they 
little  think  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  has  been  pur- 
chased ; when  they  read  the  names  of  the  gi'eat  creators  of 
the  world  of  thought,  they  little  feel  how  much  of  grief,  of 
endurance,  of  weary  days,  of  wakefid  nights,  which  the 
glory  that  surrounds  them  has  cost.  To  know  all  this  we 
must  turn  aside  from  the  radiance  of  their  immortality,  and 
through  the  medium  of  biography,  as  through  a shaded 
glass,  behold  them  in  the  darker  phases  of  life.  Y'et  not 
even  from  biography  can  we  always  gather  the  knowledge 
of  their  being,  which  we  seek.  The  scenes  of  existence  may 
be  painted  before  us — the  picture  may  be  complete — but  still 
we  must  draw  upon  our  imaginations  to  give  thought  and 
feelings  to  the  figures  upon  which  we  gaze.  Biography 
does  not  pourtray  the  daily  life  which  throbbed  in  every 
pulsation  of  their  hearts — the  alternations  of  hope  and  des- 
pondency— the  fluctuations  of  joy  or  anxiety,  and  soul- 
torturing doubt.  True  it  is  that  it  may  possess  the  power 
to  evoke  the  illustrious  dead,  and  bid  them  play  their  parts 
of  life  before  us  in  the  mimic  scenes  which  it  creates ; but 
still  there  is  much  of  the  reality — and  that,  perhaps,  not 
the  last  interestmg — which  its  spell  is  unable  to  recal.  It 
gives  us  to  enter  their  homes  and  sit  us  down  there  with 
them  in  the  companionship  of  high  and  holy  thoughts — of 
conceptions  of  transcendent  beauty  and  sublunity — all- 
pervading  forms  which  mankind  worship  unchanging  -ivith 
the  deep  old  world  faith;  but  it  gives  us  not  the  vague 
longing  aspiration  which  shed  its  influence  over  their  labours, 
and  was  their  guiding  star  through  life’s  dim  ways.  It 
gives  us  to  see  there  the  gifted  ones  amid  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  misfortune ; it  gives  us  to  behold  them  through  the 
changes  and  gradations  of  time — be  they  for  good  or  ill — 
but  it  gives  us  not  the  power  of  soul  which  sustained  them 
through  all.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  catch  stray  gleams 
of  light  thrown  upon  this  their  inner  being  amongst  their 
thought  creations,  but  these  are  rare  and  few — scanty 
records  which  only  create  a keener  thirst  for  more  ; yet  in 
what  there  is  revealed  to  us  of  the  history  of  their  lives, 
how  much  is  there  not  of  wrong,  of  sorrow,  and  of  suffer- 
ing!— how  hardly  we  see  each  step  won  which  brought  them 
nearer  to  the  proud  eminence  tliey  have  reached  at  length 
with  patient  toil-hoping  endurance  and  fervent  energy. 

We  behold  them,  year  after  year,  at  their  labours,  toiling 
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on  unchoered  and  uiigluddcned — supported  only  by  the  s])irit 
within  them — employing  tlieir  being  for  tlie  thanklessness, 
the  neglect,  and,  not  uiifre(pieiitly,  the  scorn  of  their 
time.  Not  amidst  ease  and  calm  contemplation,  in  studious 
leisure,  or  pleasing  retirement,  were  tlie  greatest  works 
that  have  ever  won  tlie  homage  of  mankind,  as  being 
unrivalled,  given  to  the  world,  but  in  peniny  and  gi'ief, 
and  amidst  the  many  trials  of  adversity — amidst  the  stem 
avocations  of  life — amidst  the  unsatiated  craving  of  the 
daily  necessities  of  our  nature — in  misfortune  and  cala- 
mity— was  the  foundation  laid  of  their  future  fame.  Under 
such  circumstances  surely  there  must  have  been  something 
more  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion  than  the  mere  desire  of 
fame — something  mightier  to  strengthen  them  against  the 
rude  buffetting  of  an  unkindly  fortune — something  holier 
to  sustain  them  than  the  consciousness  of  the  gifts  which 
were  theirs.  Not  for  them  were  the  tranquillity  and  plea- 
sure of  social  existence — not  for  them  were  the  realization 
of  those  yearnings  of  the  affection,  seeking,  as  the  ivy 
seeks,  some  dear  object  around  which  to  cling,  and  grow 
with  it  into  a more  expanded  being — not  for  them  shone 
the  light  that  glows  upon  the  happy  hearth  ; but  theirs  it 
was  to  wander  out  amid  the  storms  of  life,  braving  its 
coldness,  its  ingratitude,  and  its  hate  — theirs  was  the 
eternal  seeking  to  be  higher — sometimes,  alas ! it  is  true, 
dazzled  and  blinded  in  their  eagle  flights,  but  rising  upward 
ever.  What  a sublime  picture  fancy  gives  us  of  them — 
not  happy,  not  tranquil — but  passing  before  us  amid  gloom 
and  silence,  with  their  gaze  fixed  far-reaching  into  the 
depths  of  eternity,  where  the  light  of  their  thoughts  is 
shining,  as  stars  shine  at  night,  amid  the  firmament  of 
time — sometimes  pausing  to  listen  for  the  echo  of  their 
footsteps  that  is  bonie  to  them  from  the  dim  waste  whither 
they  go,  and  then  resummg  their  forward  path.  Thus 
trod  they  amid  the  ills  of  life,  holding  converse  with  great 
and  lofty  thoughts  which  accompanied  them  ever  in  their 
inspired  solitude,  even  as  God  walked  the  earth  of  old  with 
mortals,  and  we  see  them  ministered  to  by  radiant  shapes 
— the  glorious  and  the  wonderful — like  unto  angels.  So 
we  behold  Tasso  in  the  cell  of  the  madhouse  at  Ferrara, 
with  shattered  hopes  and  broken  health,  calling  aroimd  him 
the  bright  conceptions  of  his  Gierusallemme  Liberata,  and 
sighing  for  the  free  air  of  heaven  and  the  beauty  of  the 
green  earth  that  he  dare  not  behold  save  through  his  prison 
grate.  So  we  see  him  whilst  years  of  his  captivity  go  by, 
listening  to  the  maniac  howls  that  horrified  his  soul,  with 
doubt  and  terror  as  to  his  ultimate  fate ; aud  at  length,  when 
he  loaves  that  abode  of  fear,  with  the  strength  of  his  early 
youth  all  departed  and  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirit  gone,  we 
see  him  lingering  out  his  days,  Iraunted  like  accusing  spirits, 
by  his  vanished  dreams  of  glory  and  renown.  So  we 'be- 
hold the  darker  and  more  severe  genius  of  Dante  filling  the 
minds  of  men  with  wonder,  horror,  and  admiration,  as  he 
gathers  the  illumination  of  his  song  from  the  lightnings  of 
the  storm  of  life  that  blazed  so  fiercely  and  terribly  around 
himself ; so  we  see  him  exiled  from  his  home — from  the 
hearth  whore  he  grew  up  amidst  love  and  joy — from  the 
tombs  of  his  race  holy  and  venerated — wandering  in  poverty 
and  disgrace  through  many  lands,  shunned  and  despised — 
we  hear  the  sad  moaning  of  his  broken  heart. 

“ Populo  mi  quid  feci  tibi.” 

We  see  him  eating  the  bread  of  bitterness  from  the  hand  of 
charity,  and  “ last  scene  of  all,”  we  behold  him  going  down 
to  the  grave  surrounded  by  strangers’  faces,  far  from  his 
beloved  Florence,  laid  to  rest  near 

“ The  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest  by  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  llavcnna’s  immemorial  wood  ; 


Rooted  where  once  the  Adiaan  wave  Ihjwed  o’er 
To  where  the  last  Caesarean  forest  stood 
Flvergrecn  forest ” 

So  we  behold  Milton  in  the  distresses  of  his  old  age  afflicted 
witli  disease  and  blindne.ss,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  house 
“ in  warm  sunny  weather,  clad  in  a coarse  giay  cloth  coat,” 
that  he  may  feel  the  presence,  if  he  cannot  look  upon  the 
light  of  the  day. 

“ Thou 

Eevisit’st  not  tho.se  eyes  that  roll  in  vain, 

Seeking  thy  piercing  ray  and  find  no  dawn.” 

Or  we  see  him  led  by  the  kindly  hand  of  “ one  Millington, 
who  sold  old  books,”  with  doubtful  steps  and  slow,  treading 
his  way  through  the  streets  amid  rude  and  harsh  men ; we 
see  his  pale  face  and  calm  brow,  and  his  long,  hoary  hair, 
that  the  evening  breeze  is  tos.sing  about,  and  then  we  enter 
with  him  into  his  chamber,  and  we  see  him  lifted,  as  was 
the  prophet  of  yore,  by  the  ecstacy  of  his  inspiration  into 
the  glory  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  listening  ■with  en- 
raptured spirit  to  the  hallelujahs  wliich  the  seraphim  and 
cheruhim  are  chaunting  for  evermore  before  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal.  So  we  behold  our  o-wn  Goldsmith  a gentle  and 
quiet  being,  roaming  sad  and  lonely  by  the  “ murmuring 
Loire,”  turning  his  wearied  footsteps  to  some  little  village 
that  he  might  purchase  food  and  rest  hy  the  music  of  his 
flute ; and  we  see  the  gentle  daughters  of  France  charmed 
by  the  wild  melodies  of  his  distant  land,  gathering  around 
the  forlorn  wanderer  and  bidding  him  welcome  to  their 
humhle  fare.  Or  we  sit  ■with  him  at  evening  amid  the  ever- 
lasting snows  of  “ Alpine  solitudes,”  while  thoughts  of  home 
crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  his  mind,  and  the  friends  of  his 
early  youth — the  weU-heloved  faces  of  the  absent  smile  upon 
him  from  afar : those  who  gather  by  the  fireside,  where 
“ Every  stranger  finds  a ready  chair,” 
come  before  him  in  the  magic  mirror  of  memory,  and  the 
merry  voices,  the  mirthful  laughter,  the  loving  hearts  are 
with  him  once  more. 

But  tiu-n  we  from  those  to  liim 

“ The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle — ” 

Thou  whom  we  behold  as  thou  hast  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  the  Grecian  cities,  forlorn,  and  aged,  and  sightless — 
helpless  and  poor — ■ndthout  home  or  shelter  whilst  the  bleak 
blast  blows  roughly  upon  thee,  and  thy  feeble  limbs  shake 
with  cold,  and  thou  turnest  those  darkened  orbs  around  thee 
in  vain,  perhaps,  seeking  friend  or  rest — singing  the  deathless 
melody  which  hath  outlasted  kings,  aud  dynasties,  and 
empires — and  more  than  all  else — more  than  her  ancient 
memories  of  liberty — more  than  the  deep  human  love  of 
Socrates — more  than  the  lofty  flights  of  the  di\'ine  Plato — 
more  than  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes — more  than  the 
patriotism  of  Epaminondas — more  than  the  truth  and  justice 
of  Aristides — more  than  her  learning  and  her  greatness — 
more  than  her  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  patriots,  hath 
made  the  Argive  land  a jilace  for  holiest  musings.  How 
did.st  thou  make  thine  exit  from  this  mortal  stage.  We  see 
thee  miserable,  and  ■weak,  and  worn ; but  a shadow  comes 
upon  our  eyes— the  shadow  of  our  tears  for  thee  ; and  when 
we  look  again  the  scene  is  gone — the  curtain  is  drawn — the 
life  is  over — but  how  wo  know  not. 

IIow  much  is  there  in  these  memories  of  great  and  lofty 
teaching  to  the  young  and  ardent  spirit  yearning  to  rise 
above  the  common  oblivion  of  mortality. 

Take  courage,  then,  young  heart  which  striveth  noblj'  and 
earnestly  to  win  the  same  glory  as  these  have  gained ; the 
way  is  open  for  you  as  for  them ; and  the  same  reward  awaits 
you,  if  you  hut  deserve  it.  It  may  not  come  for  years — 
long  and  weary  years — but  be  assured  it  will  come  at  last. 

.1.  W. 
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^YITII  all  Henry’s  heroic  resolve  to  follow  his 
mother’s  injunctions  and  observe  them  to  tlie 
letter,  there  was  something  in  the  novelty  of  his 
present  feelings  that  rendered  it  nearly  impossible. 
Under  any  circumstances,  his  little  adventure  was 
sufficiently  out  of  the  common  course  of  his  usually 
mouotonous  life  to  leave  a decided  impression;  but 
added  to  this,  the  high  rank  of  the  father,  and  the 
girlish  grace,  beauty,  and  self-possession  of  the 
daughter,  deepened  and  rendered  it  more  durable ; 
while  a certain  vague  idea,  on  his  part,  that  the 
parties  were  known  to  his  mother,  and  perhaps  were 
in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  her  present 
situation,  added  to  the  romance  and  increased  the 
difficult  task  of  endeavouring  to  forget  them.  AYe 
must  not  forget  to  remark,  also,  that  the  specula- 
tions of  his  tutor,  Mark  Costello,  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  keep  the  matter  alive  in  his 
memory,  as  it  was  precisely  a case  after  the  poet- 
ical tutoi'’s  own  heart — in  which  his  imagination 
could  I'cvel  and  where  his  wordy  vagaries  were 
sure  to  be  listened  to  with  complacency.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Earl  of  Wormsdale  (about  whom 
he  professed  to  know  a great  deal)  was  a cabinet 
minister,  a nobleman  of  enormous  wealth,  generous 
to  his  friends,  and  just  the  person  likely  to  remem- 
ber a good  office  and  not  to  forget  a bad  one: — 

“ I remember  when  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Adela  Bennington — I was  in  London  at  the  time, 
employed  on  the  Morning  Post,’’  ran  on  Mark, 
“ and  the  affair  created  a tremendous  sensation  in 
the  highest  circles.” 

“ Did  it?  And  why?  ” enquired  Henry. 

“ At  his  being  caught  at  all,”  replied  ilark. 

“ Caught? ” 

“Yes,  the  earl,  you  see,  Mr.  Henry,  was  a sort 
of  declaimer  against  matrimony;  fond  of  pleasure 
and  full  of  money — I knew  his  groom  of  the 
chambers  remarkably  well,  and  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I used  to  draw  a bow,  now  and  then,  under 
old  Corelli,  the  master  of  his  private  band — for 


the  earl  lived  like  a prince — but  still  no  one  ever 
thought  he  would  marry,  until  Lord  Albert  Ben- 
nington fixed  a claw  on  him ; once  that  was  done 
every  one  saw  v'ith  half  an  eye  how  it  would  be, 
for  Lord  Albert  was  and  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  in  all  England,  if  not  the  cleverest.” 

“ Indeed?  and  what  had  he  to  do  with  it?  ” 
“Everything  in  the  world,  he  had;  he  managed 
the  whole  of  it,  you  see — at  least  it  was  said  so,” 
Avent  on  the  garrulous  tutor.  “ Lord  Albert  was 
the  younger  son  of  the  old  Duke  of  Nithsdale,  Avho 
never  has  a shilling  to  spare  or  spend  on  any  one 
but  himself,  and  so  the  young  man  was  obliged  to 
shift  for  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  gallantly 
he  did  it,  too.  At  first  he  took  to  the  clubs,  the 
turf,  the  dice-box,  and  so  forth — but  he  found 
that  didn’t  answer,  I suppose,  for  he  had  to  leave 
England  to  recruit — some  said  he  went  on  a pri- 
vate mission  of  some  sort  or  other — but,  at  all 
events,  he  returned  in  high  feather,  entered  par- 
liament (I  reported  his  maiden  speech)  and  from 
that  day  forward  Avas  booked  as  a safe  card 
,j~a  rising  man.” 

“But  Avhat  has  all  this  to  do  Avitli  the  earl?” 
said  Henry. 

“ Stop  awhile — you  shall  hear,”  proceeded 
Mark ; “ with  all  his  talent,  Lord  Albert  wanted 
connexion — influence — for  the  old  dulce’s  name 
Avasn’t  Avorth  a straw  in  the  political  market,  so 
what  does  the  clever  felloAv  do,  but  brings  up 
Lady  Adela  from  his  father’s  musty  old  castle, 
and  after  Avorming  himself  into  the  gay  earl’s 
friendship  first,  by  Jove!  he  hooks  him  in  for  his 
sister  also — there  was  a stroke  for  you!” 

“ Was  it?  ” 

j “ First  rate,  sir — every  one  said  so,”  proceeded 
Mark,  A\dtli  the  air  of  a raconteur.  “ It  gave  him 
j standing  at  once;  the  earl  was  both  proud  and 
I indolent,  so  his  brother-in-law  fostered  both  his 
! foibles — ah,  he  is  a clever  dog!  He  managed  the 
earl’s  boroughs  in  first  rate  style — brought  his 
members  up  to  the  whip  as  if  they  were  Avell 
taught  beagles — and  while  he  pushed  up  the  man 
that  Avanted  nothing,  he  pushed  up  himself  also 
that  Avanted  everything.  The  proud,  idle  earl 
became  a privy  councillor — got  the  vacant  garter 
1 — became  a gold  stick.  Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy, 
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Lord  President,  and  so  forth,  wliile  Lord  Albert 
became  a leader  and  an  oracle — snubbed  ministers 
until  he  became  a minister  himself — and  then 
snubbed  others  who  attempted  the  same  game 
with  him.  He  only  wanted  one  thing  to  crown 
him,  and  he  got  it,  too — of  course  he  did.” 

‘‘And  what  was  that?’'  enquired  Henry,  for 
whom  such  gossipping  details  W’ere  not  without 
interest. 

“A  wife,”  replied  Mark;  “he  had  blood,  bone 
and  sinew,  but  he  wanted  cash;  his  ambition  was 
great,  his  tastes  extravagant,  his  purse  low ; some 
said  he  set  himself  up  to  auction  and  was  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder — but  be  that  as  it 
may,  he  married  old  Flowerdew  the  banker’s 
daughter,  and  gained  something  like  half  a million 
and  four  ready  made  votes  by  the  transaction. 
There  was  fortune  for  you!  No  fear  of  a single 
crumb  of  it  rolling  my  way,  Mr.  Henry:  ah,  no! 
my  wife,  after  first  cutting  capers  on  the  stage, 
then  cut  off  with  herself  altogether,  leaving  me 
minus  a good  suit  of  clothes  and  six  pounds  six- 
teen and  nine  pence  in  notes  and  silver — but  some 
men  are  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  their  mouths, 
I never  was,  that’s  clear,  at  any  i-ate.” 

“ Then  I suppose  the  lad  who  upset  the  boat 
the  other  day,  and  whom  Lady  Alice  Lighten 
called  her  cousin,  is  the  son  of  this  fortunate  Lord 
Albert?”  enquired  Henry 

“ Don’t  know  but  shouldn’t  wonder,”  replied 
Mark;  “ one  hears  nothing  in  this  out-of-the-way 
))lace,  you  know;  Lady  Alice  is  the  earl’s  only 
child — that  I learned  down  at  the  Shamrock;  so 
much  the  better  for  you,  Mr.  Henry,  as  it  makes 
the  value  of  your  service  all  the  greater.  Between 
the  earl  and  Lord  Albert  they  can  make  a man  of 
you  at  once — make  your  fortune  by  a single  stroke 
of  one  of  their  pens,  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  Who 
knows!  there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men — odd 
enough  if  yours  should  spring  out  of  a crazy  boat 
and  a wet  jacket — wouldn’t  it?” 

Henry  laughed  at  these  and  such  like  random 
suggestions,  but  they  had  weight  with  him  not- 
withstanding. It  cannot  be  said  they  did  him 
any  positive  harm,  for  in  a wild,  harum-scarum 
sort  of  way,  they  gave  him  glimp.«cs,  somewhat 
distorted  perhaps,  into  the  great  book  of  life  which 
one  day  or  other  he  expected  to  open  on  his  own 
account;  but  they  assisted  to  unsettle  his  mind  so 
far  as  to  make  him  inqiatient  for  the  advent  of  his 
introduction,  and  filled  his  young  and  ardent  brain 
with  numberless  visionary  imaginings,  in  which, 
db  wdiat  he  would,  the  Earl  of  AVormsdale  and 
Lady  Alice  were  sure  to  intrude.  In  fact,  assisted 
as  he  was  by  the  imaginative  Mark,  who  was 
always  ready  to  listen  to  and  answer  him,  the 


great  risk  he  now  ran  was  to  become  an  idle  day- 
dreamer,  and  such  a consummation  might  possibly 
hav'e  ensued,  had  it  not  been  opposed  by  the 
homely  good  sense  of  Rodger,  and  guarded  by  the 
watchfulness  of  his  mother,  who  seemed  to  guess 
at  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  only  in  order  to 
counteract  their  enervating  influence. 

‘‘  I tell  you  what,  Air.  Henry,”  said  Rodger,  on 
some  occasion  in  which  the  great  man’s  name  was 
mentioned  in  his  presence  by  his  young  master ; 
“there’s  two  kinds  of  fools  in  the  world,  and  it’s 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  biggest — them  that 
reckons  their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  and 
them  that  depinds  on  the  favour  of  others  for  the 
honest  bread  they  ought  to  earn  for  theirselves. 
I’d  be  sorry  to  think  that  you  belonged  to  either, 
but  if  you  go  on  this  a-way,  talking  ever  and 
always  about  people  that  doesn’t  even  remember 
your  name  by  this  time,  I dare  say,  in  troth  it's 
my  own  quare  couclushuns  you’ll  make  me  be 
coming  to  on  the  subjec.  See  here  now,  sir;  if 
you'd  take  a friend’s  advice,  the  never  another 
iday  I’d  ever  spend  on  them  any  more,  and  unless 
I’m  greatly  mistaken,  I’m  share  the  mistress  her- 
self will  tell  you  just  the  same.” 

“ Surely  one  may  speak  on  a matter  that  in- 
terests them,  Rodger,"’  said  Henry,  consciously, 
“ without  allowing  it  to  overcome  them  altogether 
— if  it  is  that  you  mean?’’ 

“ Of  coorse  it  is — not  a ha’p’orth  else,”  replied 
Rodger,  sententiously.  “You’re  not  the  same 
boy  you  were  since  that  unlucky  day,  so  you’re 
not.’’ 

“ It  was  not  an  unlucky  day  at  all,  Rodger,” 
said  Henry,  good-humouredly.  “ Remember  I 
saved  a valuable  life  on  it.” 

“Pooh!  a good  wather  dog  would  have  done 
the  same,  and  got  just  as  much  thanks  for  doing 
it,”  said  Rodger.  “ I’m  not  saying  but  that  you 
did  more  nor  many  an  older  man  might  have  done 
in  your  place,  and  maybe  when  you  go  into  the 
world  it  will  be  of  sarvice  to  you;  but  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there,  Air.  Henry;  if  it’s  to  come  it 
will  come ; but  the  never  a bit  nearer  you  are  to 
it  for  thinking  of  it  as  you  do,  and  neglecting  your 
books  to  listen  to  the  gibberish  that  that  omadhawn 
Maik  Costello  does  be  traiting  you  to  latterly, 
instead  of  the  rale  laming  that  he  is  paid  to  give 
you  and  that  would  bo  of  use  to  you.” 

“ I do  not  neglect  my  studies,  Rodger,”  said 
Henry,  with  a rising  color. 

“Don’t  you  then?  Maybe  not  faix — hum!” 
was  the  reply. 

“ No,  I do  not,”  proceeded  Henry,  “ and  Alark 
Costello  is  not  to  blame,  for  he  only  answers  the 
questions  I jmt  to  him.” 
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“ Aye,  with  a tilly,"  observed  crusty  Rodger ; 
“ give  Mark  an  inch  and  lie’ll  take  an  ell,  every 
one  knows  thatl  set  him  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  he’ll  never  stop  till  he  praiches  a sermon; 
Mark’s  tongue  is  a well  that’s  never  dry,  and  once 
you  set  it  running  the  never  take  mo  if  it  woiddn’t 
flood  the  country  if  it  was  let  to  run  on.  Rut  I 
have  my  eye  on  him,  and  it's  the  outside  of  the 
door  he'll  be  getting  if  ho  doesn’t  aim  his  money 
as  he  ought  to  do,  and  not  be  filling  your  head 
svitli  nonsense  that  will  be  time  enough  to  find  its 
way  there  these  twenty  years.  Listen  to  me,  Mr. 
Henry,”  continued  the  well-meaning  old  man,  still 
more  emphatically,  “ for  it’s  for  your  good  I speak. 
Mind  your  books  and  depend  upon  yourself,  and 
put  everything  else  out  of  your  head  altogether. 
Your  own  mother  doesn’t  go  behind  the  bush  to 
say  that  you’ll  have  to  work  hard  for  your  liveli- 
hood, ami  it’s  not  by  listening  to  a broken  down 
gander  like  poor  Mark,  God  help  him  poor  man ! 
that  you’ll  ever  put  bi'ead  into  your  mouth,  or 
escape  the  hard  fortune  that  never  looks  so  black 
as  when  we  bring  it  on  ourselves.  You're  a good 
boy,  and  a clever  boy,  and  one  likely  to  do  well, 
and  though  I don’t  want  or  wish  to  break  your 
sperrit,  why  should  I?  for  my  heart  such  as  it  is 
— no  great  things,  in  troth — warmed  to  you  and 
always  did,  still  it’s  not  in  my  nature  to  see  you 
going  astray — aye,  if  it  was  oul^'  as  far  as  from 
this  to  that — without  telling  you  the  truth  and 
striving  to  put  you  right,  take  it  or  laive  it  as  you 
like — that’s  just  the  short  and  the  long  of  the 
business.” 

Although  Mrs.  Maitland’s  opinions  and  advice 
were  couched  in  more  refined  language,  still  it 
amounted  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and  was 
in  some  degree  more  explicit.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  damp  your  ardor  or  prevent 
you  from  making  enquiries,  Henry,”  she  said  to 
him,  “ but  I warn  you  that  an  inquisitive  spirit  is 
a dangerous  companion  to  those  who  sufl'er  the 
imagination  to  supersede  the  judgment,  as  1 per- 
ceive that  you  are  latterly  ii, dined  to  do,  particu- 
larly since  your  adventure  on  the  lake  with  this 
great  man’s  daughter,  with  whom  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible you  may  never  meet  again.  Remember,  my 
dear  boy,  that  your  own  future  fortune  and 
happiness  must  depend,  not  on  the  uncertain  favor 
or  assistance  of  others,  but  o/i  yourself  alone. 
That  a fair  opening  will  be  given  you  is  probable ; 
that  a high  position  m<ay  eventually  be  within  your 
reach  is  at  least  possible,  but,  above  all  other  men, 
there  are  reasons  which  render  it  altogether  out  of 
the  question  that  you  should  receive  a favor  from 
this  Earl  of  Wormsdale,  even  were  he  disposed  to 
accord  it.” 


“ And  Avhy,  mamma?  ” 

“ You  will  bo  told  the  reason  one  day,  Henry,” 
said  ]\lrs.  Maitland;  “ at  present  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  inform  you.” 

“ 1 Avonder  will  that  day  ever  come,”  said 
Henry,  in  a half  impatient  tone,  yet  laughing  and 
blushing  as  he  spoke. 

“ It  will  come,  sir,  and  sooner  than  you  expect 
perhaps,”  replied  Mrs.  Maitland,  severely;  “take 
care  that  it  will  bring  to  you  as  mucb  satisfaction 
in  the  revelation  as  you  are  prepared  to  expect 
from  it.  I have  observed,  Henry,”  she  went  on, 
more  mildly,  “ that  latterly  you  have  evinced  a 
more  decided  spirit  of  curiosity  than  is  usual  to 
you.  Indeed  you  are  much  changed  altogether; 
you  have  given  up  your  sports,  your  books,  your 
walks,  and  you  seem  content  to  sit  in  meditation 
by  yourself,  or  to  listen  to  the  random  style  of  talk 
of  Mr.  Costello,  who,  I fear,  has  somewhat  abused 
his  privilege  as  a tutor ” 

“ No  indeed,  mamma,”  interrupted  the  generous 
lad,  anxiously.  “ If  there  is  any  one  to  blame 
in  the  matter  it  is  only  fair  to  let  it  fall  upon  the 
right  shoulders.  Costello  only  answered  my  ques- 
tions, and  never  until  our  business  was  over  for 
the  day.  I do  not  deny  that  his  descriptions  may 
have  stimulated  my  curiosity,  and  that  I — I am 
oftener  disposed  to  think  over  the  uncertainty  of 
my  position,  such  as  you  say  it  is,  than  may  be 
good  for  me.  I dare  say,  also,  that  my  adventure 
on  the  lake,  as  you  call  it,  may  have  increased  the 
materials  of  my  fancy  and  tempted  me  into  the 
regions  of  speculation  and  romance  more  frequently 
than  it  should — but  all  this  is  easily  rectified,  and 
now  that  both  you  and  Rodger  tell  me  it  is  Avrong 
and  dangerous,  I Avill  indulge  in  it  no  more.” 

“ It  is  but  natural,  Henry,”  replied  Mrs.  Mait- 
land, “ at  your  age  and  Avith  your  active  mind 
that  you  should  think  over  the  circumstances  that 
surround  you  Avith  curiosity  and  interest  both.  As 
yet  you  know  nothing  of  my  history — of  your 
OAvn ; you  are  uncertain  as  to  your  destination  in 
life  and  kuoAv  not  if  you  have  a single  friend 
exceiit  myself  to  foi'Avard  it ; the  very  admissions 
I have  made  respecting  the  Earl  of  Wormsdale  are 
calculated  still  further  to  excite  you.  1 admit  all 
this — it  is  inevitable;  but  you  must  yield  to  the 
call  upon  your  patience,  and  yet  a little  Avhile 
combat  the  natural  desire  you  have  to  hear  the 
particulars  of  a history,  Avhieh,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
presents  but  one  side  of  view,  and  that  a melan- 
choly one.” 

“ But  mamma — dear  mamma,  if  I only  kneAv 
Avho  injured  you,”  said  Henry.  “ It  is  not  for  my 
own  sake  I Avish  to  hear ” 

“ Impossible,  my  love,”  interrupted  his  mamma, 
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althongh  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
“ You  are  not  yet  of  an  age  cither  to  listcm  to  iny 
story  or  to  revenge  my  wrongs;  nor  is  it  from  my 
lips,  perhaps,  tliat  the  details  should  i>roperly 
come.  All  this,  however,  is  for  another  day,  and 
in  the  meantime,  I may  tell  you  this  inueli — that 
the  surest  and  best  way  to  ])lease  or  satisfy  me  is 
to  attend  to  your  studies,  and  to  fortify  your  mind 
by  the  lessons  of  wisdom  taught  by  the  good  and 
great,  against  the  snares  and  fascinations  of  a world 
which  always  presents  its  most  tempting  aspect  to 
those  who  are  least  prepared  to  resist  it.” 

It  is  due  to  our  young  hero  to  say  that  he  did 
his  best  to  keep  to  his  promise,  and  to  follow  the 
inculcations  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  hLs  best 
friends,  and  although  he  did  not  altogether  succeed 
in  restraining  his  imagination,  he  at  least  limited 
the  self-assumed  prei’ogative  of  Mark  Costello,  and 
whenever  that  personage  commenced  one  of  his 
“ uorations,”  as  Rodger  called  them,  he  either 
diverted  the  conversation  into  a more  profitable 
channel  or  cut  it  short  altogether. 

CHAPTER  AHI. 

A NEW  ARRIVAL. 

Time  still  rolled  on,  and  for  a few  months  more 
Mrs.  Maitland  and  her  little  household  remained 
as  we  have  hitherto  presented  them  to  our  readers. 
Henry  gallantly  adhered  to  his  promise,  and  pro- 
fited by  Mark’s  scholarship  rather  than  by  his 
gossip,  and  even  Rodger  acknowledged  himself 
satisfied  with  his  assiduity;  while  the  increasing 
tenderness  and  trust  of  his  mother’s  general  man- 
ner amply  repaid  him  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  ima- 
ginary wanderings.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
must  have  been  a hard  heart  that  would  not  have 
warmed  to  the  high-spirited,  handsome,  and  accom- 
plished youth,  who,  without  a particle  of  pride  or 
presumption,  lent  himself  so  willingly  to  the  voice 
or  pleasure  of  others,  and  who,  to  herself  in  parti- 
cular, showed  an  ardour  of  devotion  which  was 
almost  chivalrous  in  its  depth  and  intensity.  If  a 
shadow  crossed  her  brow,  he  was  uneasy  until  it 
had  dissipated;  if  a tear  dimmed  her  eye,  he  wiped 
it  tenderly  away,  without  enquiry  as  to  its  cause 
or  origin;  if  her  health  failed  or  her  a[)petitc  was 
impaired,  he  never  rested  until  he  had  seen  the  one 
improved  and  the  other  restored : and  the  quietude 
and  unaffected  earnestness  with  Avhich  all  this  was 
done,  rendered  it  still  more  welcome  and  made  its 
performance  yet  more  irresistible.  It  was  the  duty 
of  a child,  the  affection  of  a friend,  the  attachment 
of  a lover,  combined  in  one,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  mystery  that  hung  around  her,  the  .solitude  of 
her  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  her  position,  gave 


her  only  aiidltionid  claims  to  his  humanity  and 
rendered  his  fei'lings  still  more  concentrated  and 
intense.  He  did  not  j)crmit  himself  to  dwell  on 
the  time  when  he  was  to  part  from  one  whom  he 
thus  fondly  loved  and  respecteil,  and  in  all  his 
aspirations  after  fortune  or  fame,  the  most  enduring 
hope  he  had  in  connexion  with  either,  was  that 
their  possession  might  conduce  to  his  mother’s 
pleasure  or  profit  rather  than  his  own. 

One  day,  on  his  return  from  a walk  to  the  town, 
he  was  told  by  Rodger  that  his  mother  wished  to 
see  him  immediately. 

“ She  is  not  ill,  I hope?”  enquired  Henry, 
anxiously.  “ She  complained  of  a headache  this 
morning.” 

“ A heartache’s  a \vorse  complaint,”  was  the 
answer.  “That  blackguard  with  the  red  coat  has 
been  here  again.  I wonder  why  the  dickens  peo- 
ple can’t  keep  their  ill  news  to  themselves,  as  if  it 
was  a downright  pleasure  to  send  a fit  of  tears 
bottled  up  in  a bit  of  dirty  paper.  But  she  wants 
to  see  you.,  at  any  rate.” 

When  Henry  entered  the  room  in  which  his 
mother  sat,  he  saw  at  a glance  that  although  the 
surface  was  calm,  the  depths  were  stirred,  for  her 
cheek  was  pale  and  traces  of  tears  were  in  her 
eyes,  even  while  her  aspect  was  collected  and  her 
voice  firm. 

“ Sit  down  here  beside  me,  my  son,”  she  said, 
when  she  saw  him.  “ I have  received  this  letter 
since  you  left  me,  and  it  informs  me  that  I may 
expect  a visit  from  a friend  and  relative — one  of 
the  few  that  remain  to  me — almost  immediately.” 

“A  man,  mamma?” 

“Yes;  and  an  extraordinary  one,  Henry,”' re- 
plied Mrs.  Maitland;  “ I wish  to  tell  you  who  and 
what  he  is,  that  yon  may  be  prepared  to  receive 
him  proj)erly.” 

“Ioi«  prepared  already,  dearest  mother,”  re- 
sponded her  son,  taking  her  hand  in  his.  “A 
relative  and  friend  of  yours  can  only  be  received 
in  one  way  by  me — with  attention  and  respect.” 

“ I am  sure  of  it,  my  love,  and  thank  you,” 
proceeded  his  mother.  “ But  it  is  needful  you 
should  learn  a little  of  his  history,  in  order  that 
you  may  value  him  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
mine.” 

“ As  you  please,  mamma.” 

“I  do  not  moan  to  trouble  you  with  the  incidents 
of  his  early  life — it  is  unnecessary,”  said  Mrs.  Mait- 
land. “ ilo  was  the  younger  son  of  a gentleman 
whose  birth  was  superior  to  his  fortune,  and  in 
whose  fiimily  I was  partly  reared.  He  was  alw.ays 
considered  a boy  of  remarkable  promise,  although 
not,  perhaps,  ccpially  remarkable  for  peivonal  ad- 
vantages; and  in  his  progress  through  tlie  world 
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lie  lias  not  belied  the  liojics  of  liis  early  years. 
Solely  by  bis  own  exertions,  Henry,  be  lias  raised 
biinself  to  great  eniinence.  As  a lawyer,  an  advo- 
cate, an  orator,  a statesman,  tbe  iianie  of  Everard 

Crcswiclv  is  recognized  and  respected ” 

“ Tbe  great  Oreswick,  inaiinna!”  ejaeulated 
Henry,  in  evident  surprise  and  pleasure.  “ I know 
liiin  intimately — that  is,”  be  said,  correcting  bim- 
self,  “ I have  read  bis  specebes,  and — and  Mark 
Costello  swears  by  bim.” 

“ Swears  by  bim!  A strange  phrase,  Henry,  and 
one  M bicb  tbe  object  of  your  admiration  would  be 
sorry  to  bear  you  utter,”  said  Mrs.  Maitland, 
gravely. 

“ I only  meant,  mamma ” 

“ I am  aware  of  your  meaning,  my  love,”  said 
bis  mother,  “it  is  tbe  expression  I object  to.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  you  know  something  of 
the  public  character  of  our  guest,  although  I was 
not  aware  of  it  before,  as  I ivish  you  to  be  friends, 
and  I am  anxious  that  bis  first  impressions  of  you 
should  be  favourable.” 

“ I will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  and  please 
blni,  if  you  desire  it,”  said  Henry,  “ although  with 
one  so  superior — so  very  superior  to  myself  in 
everything ” 

“ Fear  nothing  on  that  score,”  interrupted  his 
mother,  smiling,  “ it  is  the  privilege  of  genius  to 
be  indulgent,  and  he  must  be  greatly  changed,  if 
he  does  not  excuse  your  imperfections,  and  even 
assist  in  their  correction.  He  is  indeed  an  admi- 
rable person.”  She  concluded  her  eulogium  with 
a low  sigh. 

“ Will  he  stay  long,  mamma?” 

“Only  a day  or  two,  Henry.  Whenever  you 
are  ready  to  accompany  him,  he  will  return  to 
London.” 

“ I,  mamma?” 

“Yes,  my  love;  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
you  will  be — for  some  time,  at  least — under  his 

charge,  and  it  will  rest  with  yourself ” 

“ But,  mamma,  I — I cannot  leave  you  thus  sud- 
deuly,”  broke  in  Henry,  his  lip  and  voice  quivering 
with  emotion. 

“ You  mus(,  my  dear  child,”  replied  Mrs.  Mait- 
land. “ You  have  been  all  along  prepared  for  this 
parting,  and  although  I shall  feel  it  as  well  as  you, 
still  there  are  duties  in  life  to  be  performed — a 
mission  to  be  fulfilled,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
or  deferred,  even  though  the  performance  should 
include  much  that  is  painful  and  disagreeable  to 
both  of  us.” 

“And  you,  mamma?” 

“ I shall  learn  to  bear  your  absence,  Henry,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  you — to  both 
of  us,”  replied  Mrs.  Maitland,  composedly.  “ AVith 


such  a friend  at  your  side  to  guide,  to  protect,  to 
advise  you,  I slndl  have  little  to  fear  on  your  ac- 
count, and  much  to  hope  for  on  my  own.” 

“ If — if  I only  knew  in  what  your  hope.s  consist, 
dearest  mother,  or  how  1 could  assist  you  to  realise 
them?”  said  Henry,  timidly. 

“And  so  you  shall,  my  love,  but  not  just  yet,” 
was  the  reply.  “You  must  see  the  world,  and 
learn  to  know  it  a little  better,  before  you  are  called 
upon  to  judge  of  my  actions  or  i)ronouuce  upon  the 
motives  which  dictate  them.  You,  as  well  as  I 
have  been  deeply — deei)ly  wi  onged,  and  although 
I am  powerless  to  avenge  my  own  injuries,  I shall 
trust  my  cause  to  you  hereal'ter,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  result.” 

“ Oh  I mother,  if  I only  knew — if  I only  dare 
ask  the  name  of  your  encm)'?”  said  Henry. 

“ At  present  it  would  profit  you  nothing;  for  as 
yet  you  are  powerless,”  replied  Mrs.  Maitland,  with 
grave  composure.  “ Neither  are  my  wrongs  to  be 
cured  by  the  strong  hand,  my  dear  boy ; and  this 
you  will  yourself  learn  when  they  are  detailed  to 
you.  At  present,  however,  all  this  is  premature, 
and  had  better  be  avoided.  AVe  will  both  have  a 
competent  director  in  our  coming  friend,  in  w'hose 
hands  our  interests  and  our  honour  are  safe;  I am 
perfectly  willing  to  think  so,  and  to  commit  you  to 
his  charge  and  keeping,  satisfied  that  he  will  never 
desert  you  so  long  as  you  deserve  his  friendship 
and  protection.” 

Henry  quitted  his  mother’s  presence  still  more 
lost  in  wmnder  than  before.  One  of  Mark  Costello’s 
“great  creatures,”  as  he  called  those  whom  he 
particularly  distinguished,  wms  this  very  Creswick,  of 
whom  Henry  had  never  heard  his  mother  say  a sin- 
gle word  before,  but  wdiose  public  history,  at  least, 
was  sufficiently  familiar  to  himself.  And  yet  it 
now  turned  out  that  this  celebrated  individual — 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  at  the  English  bar,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  orators  in  the  British  senate — 
was  also  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  solitary 
and  apparently  neglected  recluse  of  the  valley  of 
Ballymavourneeu,  and  was  prepared  to  become  the 
friend,  guide,  and  protector  of  her  son.  It  added 
mystery  to  mystery,  and  so  fiir  increased  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  young  man’s  mind,  that,  after 
long  and  fruitless  meditation,  he  gave  up  the  task 
in  despair,  and  resolved  to  wait  as  calmly  as  he 
could  the  advent  of  the  “ illustrious  stranger,”  in 
order  to  learn  the  course  which  events  were  likely 
to  take. 

Neither,  as  it  happened,  had  he  long  to  wait. 
At  an  early  hour  the  very  next  morning — before 
Mrs.  Maitland  had  quitted  her  chamber,  in  fact,  a 
post  chaise  drove  to  the  door,  and  he  himself  w'as 
called  upon  to  receive  Mr.  Creswick. 
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“ Wliat  sort  of  person  is  he,  Kodger?”  he  cle- 
mandecl,  as  tlie  latter  sought  him  in  his  favourite 
arbour,  in  whicli  lie  usually  sat  with  a book  for  an 
hour  before  breakfast. 

“ Never  a matter  what  sort  he  is  on  the  out- 
side,” replied  Kodger,  “ if  the  heart’s  sound.  lie’s 
not  better  looking  nor  others — nor  worse;  but  sure 
a sarpint  can  show  a bright  skin  and  a tiger  a 
smooth  one,  though  they’re  not  a bit  the  better 
company  for  all  that.” 

“ But  is  he  distinguished  looking?’’ 

“ Is  he  what?  How  should  I know  it  by  that 
name?”  was  the  characteristic  reply.  “He  has  a 
long  head  and  a thin  body;  that’s  all  I know  about 
him.  But  be  alive,  Mr.  Henry,  it’s  not  dacint  to 
keep  a friend  waiting  that  comes  so  far  to  see  you. 
I’ll  go  and  see  if  the  Spanish  bins  have  done  lay- 
ing for  breakfast.  I suppose  that  unfortunate 
Norah  of  mine  hasn’t  the  butter  off  the  churn  yet 
— of  coorse  not.  If  she  was  left  to  herself  it 
wouldn’t  be  done  before  Christmas.  God  help 
her!  what  luould  she  do  without  me  at  all,  at 
all?” 

And  away  he  went,  grumbling  but  provident, 
while  Henry  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  found  his 
hand  familiarly  and  kindly  clasped  in  that  of  a tall, 
and  somewhat  care-worn  looking  stianger,  whose 
high,  fine  forehead  and  benevolent  but  sagacious 
blue  eye,  amply  atoned  for  the  other  features,  which 
were  of  a moi'e  ordinary  cast. 

“ I am  Everard  Creswick  and  you  arc  Henry 
Maitland,”  he  said  in  a rich-volunied  voice,  which 
was  as  full  of  softness  and  melody  as  a fine-toned 
flute;  “there  is  no  occasion  to  introduce  us  to 
each  other.  AVe  are  destined,  I hope,  to  befriends 
for  life,  and  I am  happy  that  our  personal  ac(iuaint- 
ance  begins  without  the  ceremonial  of  etiquette  to 
fetter  it.  An  impromptu  friendship,  like  an  im- 
promptu speech,  pun,  or  poem,  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  racy  and  vigorous  because  it  is  an 
impulse  rather  than  an  effort — an  ofl'ering  to  sym- 
pathy without  the  interposition  of  form.  I inter- 
rupted your  studies,”  he  went  on,  taking  the  book 
out  of  Henry’s  hand,  as  if  they  had  been  for  years 
acquainted.  “ Cicero; — do  you  like  him?” 

“ Very  much.” 

“And  why?” 

“ I — I think  it  is  his  earnestness  that  pleases 
me  most,”  replied  Henry,  with  a little  modest 
hesitation  that  was  very  becoming,  as  it  brought 
a slight  blush  into  his  handsome  cheek.  “ I be- 
lieve I am  not  as  yet  qualified  to  speak  of  his  style, 
at  least  in  coni])arison  with  others,  as  I have  not 
read  much  of  Demosthenes,  and  even  Bossuet  and 
Burke  are  not  very  familiar  to  me.” 

“Demosthenes,  Bo.ssuet,  and  Bnrkel”  exclaimed 


Creswick,  in  a tone  of  pleased  sui’prise;  “these 
are  high  game  for  so  young  a student  to  fly  at. 
But  you  like  Cicero  for  his  earnestness?  What 
else?” 

“ And  for  his  industry,”  said  Henry;  “ his  mind 
always  seems  full  of  his  subject,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  yet  he  seems  never  to  utter  a sentence 
until  he  tries  in  what  way  it  can  be  best  said.” 

“ Good!  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  your 
criticism,  and  many  an  orator  of  our  present  day 
might  listen  to  it  with  advantage,”  replied  Mi‘. 
Creswick,  with  an  open  smile  that  became  him  re- 
markably well. 

“ I — I do  not  think  you  are  one  of  them,  sir,” 
said  Henry,  a little  shyly. 

“ I 1 What  do  you  know  of  me  ? You  do  not 
mean  to  say  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  read  my 
speeches?”  demanded  Henry’s  new  friend. 

This  question  brought  on  a little  history  of  the 
lad’s  general  course  of  reading,  in  which  “poor 
Mark  Costello’s”  name  was  honourably  mentioned 
as  a vast  admirer  of  Mr.  Creswick,  and  one  who 
had  directed  his  pupil's  attention  to  his  style  of 
oratory  as  well  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention. 
Independent  of  the  personal  compliment  to  himself 
conveyed  in  the  recital,  there  was  a great  deal  in 
the  manner  of  it  which  evidently  struck  and  pleased 
the  experienced  and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  the  crude  language — the  ordi- 
nary gleanings — of  a mere  school-boy,  uttered  as 
a theme  or  conned  for  an  exercise,  but  rather  the 
product  of  an  intuitively  refined  and  even  fiistidious 
intellect,  which  as  yet  necessarily  immature,  pro- 
mised great  things  for  hereafter,  and  which,  even 
as  it  was,  had  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  arts 
of  analysis  and  expression.  And  all  this  was  ac- 
conqmmied  by  a simplicity  and  total  want  of  affec- 
tation which  made  it  still  more  winning.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  every  day  habit  of  the  boy’s  mind,  and 
not  a holiday  costume  put  on  for  a particular  oc-‘ 
casion,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  please; 
and  although  he  was  proud  and  gratified  that  his 
distinguished  auditor  listened  to  him  so  compla- 
cently, he  certainly  took  no  greater  pains  than 
usual  to  attract  his  attention  or  insure  his  applause, 
lie  spoke  because  he  knew  that  he  was  expected 
to  do  so,  aud  he  did  so  with  the  less  hesitation 
because  a master  mind  listened  to  him,  who  could 
excuse  his  errors  or  correct  his  faults,  and  whose 
owner,  in  reality,  he  admired  too  much  to  stand  as 
much  in  awe  of  as  he  might  have  done  of  an  infe- 
rior man.  No  human  being  could  be  less  forward 
or  presuming  than  young  Maitland,  but  his  nature 
was  ingenuous,  candid,  aud  fearless,  in  a singular 
degree;  he  had  been  always  encouraged  to  speak, 
and  listened  to  wdth  indulgence  by  his  mother  aud 
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his  tutor,  unci  it  was  so  natural  to  liim  to  form 
and  to  give  an  o]iinion  on  whatever  subject  inter- 
ested him,  that  he  never  hesitated  to  do  so  when 
ro(iuircd;  wldlc  a natural  fluency  of  expression 
and  correctness  of  taste  always  enabled  him  to 
embody  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  phraseology, 
mid  his  ideas  were  never  confused  or  obstructed 
by  that  word-seeking  process  which  has  so  often 
strangled  the  efforts  of  more  advanced  talent,  and 
doomed  its  possessor  to  undeserved  obscurity  and 
sometimes  to  despair. 

In  the  midst  of  a conversation  pleasant  to  both 
parties,  l\Irs.  Maitland  entered  unannounced.  Of 
course  both  she  and  Mr.  Crcswick  had  been  pre- 
pared to  meet,  and  yet  the  meeting  was  evidently 
embarrassing  to  each — not  painfully  so,  perhaps, 
but  suflicient  to  render  the  eftbrt  at  composure  for 
a moment  abortive  and  of  no  avail.  Their  eyes 
met  and  their  hands,  but  it  required  a longer  in- 
terval to  enable  the  tongue  to  do  its  office  without 
faltering  and  the  nerves  to  regain  their  firmness; 
but  the  interval  passed  and  the  spasm  passed  with 
it;  and  the  weaker  vessel  of  the  two  was  the  first 
to  resume  the  composure  which  neither  would  wil- 
lingly have  departed  from  if  they  could. 

“ I see  Henry  has  already  introduced  himself  to 
you,”  Mrs.  Maitland  said,  in  a voice  which  was 
still  a little  tremulous  and  with  a smile  which  was 
still  a little  sad ; “ I hope  he  has  given  you  the 
welcome  you  deserve  for  coming  so  far  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  visit  a friend  whom  all  the 
world  but  yourself  has  by  this  time  forgotten.” 

“ Henry  and  I have  long  since  passed  the  Kubi- 
con  of  formality,”  replied  Creswick,  in  a voice  less 
assured  than  his  young  acquaintance  had  yet  heard 
it,  and  passing  over  the  latter  part  of  Mrs.  Mait- 
land’s allusion  altogether,  “ and  we  have  already 
learned  from  each  other  much  that  it  mutually 
imports  us  to  know.  He  has  not  only  read  my 
speeches,  but  likes  them;  and  I,  in  return,  have 
admired  his  excellent  taste  and  promised  myself 
the  pleasure  of  profiting  by  it  hereafter.  For  the 
rest,  he  tells  me  he  loves  bees,  flowers,  and  trout 
fishing — every  one  of  them  particular  hobbies  of 
my  own,  which  I ride  like  a true  Nimrod  when- 
ever I can  slip  my  neck  from  under  the  collar  of 
the  great  legal  pack  horse  waggon,  in  which  I am 
only  one  of  the  hardest  worked  of  the  team,  in- 
stead of  being  cither  jockey  or  waggoner.  He  is 
very  like  you,  Angelica.” 

“ You  think  so!” 

“ Very — in  mind  and  matter  both;  I can  per- 
ceive your  fingering  in  the  formation  of  the  one, 
as  distinctly  as  I can  trace  the  handiwork  of  the 
great  Architect  in  the  resemblance  of  the  other. 
You  have  done  your  duty,  and  he  has  had  the  good 


sense  to  take  advantage  of  it,  to  his  own  evident 
])rofit.  I can  perceive  that;  you  see  I am  not 
afraid  to  praise  him  to  his  face,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  compliment  a man  of  my  years  can  pay 
to  one  of  his.  AVhat  a little  jiaradise  this  is  that 
you  live  in  I But  your  taste  was  always  superlative, 
and  I do  not  wonder,  that  the  son  of  such  a mother 

should  be  just  what  I find  him,  a ” 

“ Hush,  my  good  friend!”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Maitland,  although  her  eyes  lighted,  and  her  lip 
smiled  as  she  did  so;  “remember  the  object  of 
your  intended  eulogium  is  only  a boy.” 

“ Aye,  but  a boy  with  the  intellect  of  a man. 
I am  not  afraid  of  him — not  a bit,”  replied  Cres- 
wick, laying  his  hand  familiarly  and  kindly  on 
Henry’s  shoulder.  “ He  and  I are  only  the  ac- 
quaintances of  an  hour,  but  friendship  is  not  a 
plant  of  tedious  growth  with  either  of  us  I hope ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  lawyer  as  I am,  my  tech- 
nical education  has  only  taught  me  to  discrimi- 
nate, and  not  to  reject.  Henry  and  I will  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other  hereafter;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  connexion  in 
a spirit  of  downright  trust  and  implicit  confidence, 
which  might  look  like  credulity,  did  not  my  sense 
and  my  heart  both  tell  me  they  are  deserved.” 
AVithout  waiting  for  answer  to  this  graceful 
aud  encouraging  speech,  the  speaker  quitted  the 
topic,  and  asked  for  his  breakfast,  with  the  air 
aud  manner  of  a perfectly  Avell-bred  friend,  who 
wishes  to  consider  himself  at  home  in  your  house, 
and  wishes  you  to  feel  that  he  does  so.  Tire 
morning  meal  was  just  as  pleasant,  as  under  such 
auspicious  circumstances  it  promised  to  be;  and 
even  Rodger  (who  waited,  as  an  especial  favor, 
for  he  generally  left  that  office  to  Norah, ) was 
charmed,  once  or  twice,  into  an  involuntary  smile, 
or  out  of  an  expected  opposition,  by  the  agree- 
able conversation  and  superior  information  of  tho 
visitor,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  old  man’s 
strong  points  in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Maitland, 
when  detailing  some  of  the  minutim  of  her  little 
household,  and  who  very  soon  managed  to  detect 
his  weak  ones  for  himself. 

In  Mrs.  Maitland,  the  presence  of  her  friend  ap- 
peared to  create  a new  life;  and  after  the  first 
few  minutes’  intercourse  had  dissipated  the  traces 
of  deep  feeling  which  had  marked  their  meeting, 
she  seemed  to  have  shaken  ofl’  a load  of  care,  and 
to  put  on  the  gay  and  graceful  manner  of  a highly 
accomplished  woman  of  the  world,  instead  of  the 
ascetic  look  aud  melancholy  bearing  which  she 
had  hitherto  so  rarely  laid  aside.  She  listened, 
and  smiled,  and  questioned  her  distinguished 
friend  about  a hundred  persons  and  things  which 
no  one  had  hitherto  thought  could  interest  her, 
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and  played  the  part  of  an  agreeable  hostess  and 
delightful  companion  so  well,  that  more  than  once 
her  son  neglected  his  meal  in  order  to  look  up  to 
and  wonder  at  her;  while  Creswick,  as  if  excited 
by  her  example  or  animated  by  her  society, 
poured  out  the  treasures  of  a mind  so  naturally 
rich  and  carefully  cultivated,  that  even  the  merest 
trifle  became  enriched  by  its  passage  through  it. 
and  he  seemed  literally  to  drop  diamonds  from  his 
tongue  for  the  benefit  of  his  audience,  without 
estimating  their  value,  except  for  the  pleasure 
their  generous  dispensation  appeared  to  give  to 
others,  wlioni  he  must  wish  to  gratify  or  to  amuse. 

As  to  Henry  himself,  it  was  a new  era  in  his 
life  altogether.  His  ideas  of  great  men — men 
of  genius,  whose  minds  mastered  millions  and 
kept  them  captive  in  the  spells  of  intellect — had 
been  gathered  from  books,  and  became  sublimated 
by  the  medium  through  which  the  knowledge  was 
gained.  His  notions  about  them  hitherto  had  been 
crude,  shadowy,  and  unsubstantial,  and  to  his  men- 
tal eye  they  were  always  placed  on  a pedestal,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  they  could  descend  with 
dignity,  in  order  to  mingle  in  the  common  routine 
of  ordinary  life.  Their  course  had  seemed  to  him 
awful  as  well  as  admirable;  and  he  had  often 
wondered  to  himself  whether  the  rewards  and 
plaudits  of  public  life  were  sufficient  to  repay  the 
recipient  for  the  sacrifices  of  ease,  of  pleasure, 
of  domestic  comfort,  which  an  earnest  and  success- 
ful endeavour  to  attain  them  must  certaiuly  in- 
clude. But  now  his  speculations  and  theories  were 
all  put  to  flight  at  a single  sitting,  by  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  among  them,  who  seemed 
as  little  fettered  by  his  elevation  or  discomposed 
by  its  dignified  responsibility  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  fame  in  the  world,  and  as  if  he  were 
not  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  intellectual 
gladiators  who  had  striven  for  and  obtained  it. 
In  his  society  the  neophyte  felt  that  genius  is  not 
one  but  many — and  that  to  limit  its  capabilities 
is  to  deprive  it  of  some  part  of  its  omnipotent  pre- 
rogative. Even  in  the  gossiping  details  in  which 
this  wonderful  Everard  Creswick  was  now  engaged, 
and  which  he  seemed  so  heartily  to  enjoy,  the 
stamp  was  as  unraistakcable  as  though  the  loftiest 
periods  were  rolling  from  his  tongue,  and  as  Henry 
looked  and  listened,  a new  and  pleasant  light 
beamed  upon  him,  and  he  congratulated  himself 
that  genius  and  cheerfidness  might  be  compatible, 
and,  from  all  he  saw  and  heard,  that  even  he  might 
.struggle  to  become  a sharer  in  the  great  prize  of 
life’s  lottery,  without  necessarily  parting  with  his 
elasticity  of  spirit  or  sobering  it  down  so  as  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  demands  that  would  be  made 
upon  it  during  the  contest. 


Breakfast  was  over,  and  Henry  was  not  soriy 
that  his  mother  and  her  guest  retired  together  for 
consultation,  leaving  him  alone  to  digest  the  new 
and  marvellous  feelings  which  excited  without 
oppressing  him.  He  was  retiring,  also,  to  his 
favourite  seat  in  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
meditation,  when  he  found  himself  waylaid  by 
llodger,  who  at  once  commenced  one  of  his  “cow- 
fabulations,”  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  them. 

“ I say,  Mr.  Henry,”  he  began,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  was  laden  with  a great  proposition  and 
determined  to  get  rid  of  it ; “ that’s  the  man  for 
your  money — take  my  word  for  it,  he  is.  Stick 
to  him  like  a brick  and  you  can’t  go  fin-  wrong, 
depend  upon  it.  It's  not  out  of  every  crowd  you’ll 
pick  such  a master  of  his  tools  or  one  that  knows 
how  to  use  them  so  well.” 

“You  think  so,  Rodger,”  said  Henry,  smiling, 
surprised  at  the  unwonted  enthusiasm  of  his  usually 
objective  and  critical  henchman. 

“ Think  so ! I defy  any  man  with  ears  in  his 
head  to  think  other,”  was  the  reply.  “ Why, 
man  alive,  he  talks  like  a prented  book — and  a 
fine  book,  too;  tickles  you  like  a trout  without 
your  ever  feeling  it,  and  would  win  the  very  birds 
off  the  bushes  with  his  pleasant  delutheriug  con- 
versation, if  he  set  himself  seriously  to  the  job. 
Talk  of  Mark  Costello  or  the  like — Baw!  Mark’s 
not  fit  to  hould  a candle  to  him,  nor  never  was.” 

“ Yet  he  says  that  Mark  must  be  a clever  man 
to  do  as  much  for  me  as  he  has  done,”  said  Henry. 

“I  don’t  deny  it,”  was  the  reply,  “Mark’s  clever 
enough,  in  his  way,  but  you  might  as  well  hould 
a caudle  in  your  hand  and  call  it  the  moon  as 
name  them  in  the  same  breath  together.  I’m 
clever  enough,  myself,  if  it  goes  to  that,  and  Mark 
doesn’t  desarve  all  the  ci-edit  of  your  eddication, 
(there  was  a little  touch  of  asperity  in  Rodger’s 
tone  as  he  said  this,)  but  you  might  as  well  com- 
pare me  to  him  as  iMark — just  as  well  every  bit. 
Stick  to  him — stick  to  him  like  bird-lime,  Mr. 
Henry,  for  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  he’ll  do  the 
party  thing  by  you,  and  never  laive  you  until  he 
puts  you  up  as  high  as  himself — I can  see  that.” 

“ You  think  he  likes  me,  then  ?” 

“ To  be  sure  he  does;  he  cottoned  to  you  from 
the  very  first  eye-full  he  took  out  of  you ; and  he’ll 
do  for  you  as  sartain  as  my  name  is  Rodger,  if  you 
continue  to  plaise  him  <as  you  begun.  I’m  not  a 
flattheror  of  yoiir’s,  Mr.  Henry — no  one  can  call 
me  that — but  my  lieart  warmed  to  him  when  1 
saw  he  judged  you  rightly,  and  that  ho  likes  you 
mostly  for  the  very  things  that  always  pleases 
myself  in  you — because  your  face  is  a fiddle  .and 
you ” 

“Nay,  Rodger,”  interrupted  Henry,  “ but  this 
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is  iliittorv,  lUiU  yon  imist  not  s)ioil  me  now  tliat  I 
:un  on  tlie  cvo  of  tt'oing  among  strangers,  and  will 
have  no  one  to  correct  me.'’ 

“Won’t  you,  then?  Bcthrshin!  Jlaybe  not, 
indeed — hem!  Well,  its  no  matter!  least  said  is 
soonest  mended;  but  it's  a (iiiare  iday  you  must 
have  of  some  people,  so  you  must.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Rodger  ?” 

“ Mothing — nothing  at  all,  honey ; just  kcej) 
never  minding,  and  let  things  take  their  coorse, 
and  you’ll  see  how  it  will  end.  Going  among  stran- 
gers, inagh ! as  if ” 

“ As  if  what,  Rodger  ?” 

“ There’s  the  tay  things  to  be  washed,  and  the 
table  to  be  laid  for  lunch,  and  the  cow  to  be  fed, 
and  them  weary  chickens  to  be  killed,  and  the 
pays  to  be  shelled,  and  the  cawliflowers  to  be  cut; 
and  here  I am,  like  an  ould  fool,  talking  to  you 
instead  of  minding  my  proper  business,”  said  Rod- 
ger, taking  shelter  under  this  self-accusation  from 
answering  Henry’s  question,  and  bustling  away  to 
commence  some  of  his  multifarious  avocations,  in 
order  to  escape  from  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  hours  wore  on,  and  the 
visit  thus  auspiciously  begun  progressed  in  a simi- 
lar kindly  spirit.  In  about  an  hour  Henry  was 
joined  by  his  new  friend,  and  every  moment  of 
time  spent  in  his  company  showed  them  to  each 
other  in  a new  and  still  pleasanter  light.  The 
bee  hives  and  flower  knots  we  e visited,  the  boat 
was  unmoored  and  the  lake  made  to  yield  up  its 
finny  treasures — everything  had  its  turn,  and  each 
seemed  to  be  precisely  the  thing  in  which  Mr. 
Crcswick  most  delighted  and  at  which  he  was 
most  expert.  He  talked  of  bees  like  a devoted 
apiarian,  and  of  flower’s  like  an  accomplished  bota- 
nist, while,  as  a fisherman,  he  seemed  by  intuition 
to  know  where  the  largest  fish  lay,  and  to  charm 
them  to  his  fly  without  a possibility  of  their  avoid- 
ing it;  and  alt  this  was  done  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  suggested,  also, 
amongst  other  things,  an  introduction  to  “ poor 
Mark  Costello,”  and,  after  a long  conversation 
with  the  tutor,  ho  left  him  charmed  with  his  won- 
derful and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delighted  with 
his  afiiibility.  But  ho  did  more  for  Mark  than 
this  before  his  visit  ended;  he  sought  him  again, 
and  proposed  another  visit  to  London — another 
trial  of  life  under  his  own  care  and  patronage,  and 
he  assured  him  of  encouragement  and  success,  if, 
by  sobriety  and  prudence  of  conduct,  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  it. 

I have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  great  object  of  Mr. 
Creswick’s  visit  to  Ballymavourneen — the  abstrac- 
tion of  Henry.  Neither  do  I think  that  my  readers 
would  care  that  I should  dwell  on  it.  Parting 
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may  possibly  bo  “ sweet  sorrow”  to  lovers,  but 
the  anguish  of  a lonely  mother  parting  with  an 
only  son  is  something  too  deep  for  descri|)lion,  too 
sacred  for  exposure,  and  I willingly  forego  it. 
There  is  one  incident,  however,  connected  with 
Henry’s  departure  which  1 dare  not  omit.  'I'his 
was  the  unexpected — the  very  unexpected  deter- 
mination of  Crusty  Rodger  to  accompany  him. 
From  this  resolve  it  was  impossible  to  move  him. 

“ My  mind’s  made  up  on  the  matther,  madam,” 
was  his  final  answer  to  Mrs.  Maitland.  “ I love 
the  boy,  and  it’s  my  wocashun  to  be  nigh  him 
and  about  him.  Norah  can  do  without  me  and 
so  can  you!  Andy  Kane  is  a handy  chap  about 
the  place,  and  so  he  ought  for  I taught  him  my- 
self; but  I could’t  answer  it  to  my  conscience 
to  let  the  child  I almost  had  the  rairing  of,  go 
out  into  the  wicked  world  without  me  to  look 
after  his  little  things,  and  to  nurse  him,  and  advise 
him,  and  take  care  of  him ; so  it’s  no  use  in  talk- 
ing, ma’am,  if  you  please;  if  you  don’t  let  me  go 
by  fair  mains.  I’ll  go  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  I 
well  know  how;  and  I don’t  want  to  trouble  or 
bother  either  you  or  him  about  wages  or  boord, 
for  I can  boord  myself,  thanks  be  to  Goodness! 
and  have  something  to  spare  for  a friend  besides, 
so  I have.” 

Crusty  Rodger,  as  every  body  concerned  in  the 
matter  well  knew,  was  the  most  obstinate  and 
impracticable  of  men;  and  as  opposition  to  this 
his  favorite  project  only  steeled  him,  it  was  re- 
solved, on  consultation  between  Mrs.  Maitland  and 
Mr.  Creswick,  to  give  him  his  way;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  latter  was  by  no  means  sorry  for 
the  old  fellow’s  doggedness,  as  it  insured  Henry 
an  humble,  but  constant  friend,  and  added  a fol- 
lower to  his  own  train,  whose  fidelity  pleased  and 
whose  eccentricity  amused  him. 

And  so  the  general  parting  was  over — the  last 
tear  shed,  the  last  embrace  g’iven,  the  coach  was 
entered,  the  whip  cracked,  the  wheels  turned,  the 
valley  vanished,  and  thus,  somewhat  abruptly, 
perhaps,  the  preliminary  chapter  of  my  young 
hero’s  life  is  ended;  and  when  we  meet  him  again, 
it  must  be  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  a 
very  different  scene. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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In  an  excursion  fhrougli  Ireland,  there  is  one 
“ feature”  in  the  landscape  that  is  sure  to  puzzle 
the  tourist,  unless  he  happens  to  be  particularly 
instructed  or  to  have  considered  the  subject  before- 
hand. Every  now  and  then,  as  he  travels  on 
from  district  to  district,  his  eye  is  struck  with  a 
tremendous  pile  of  building — sometimes  perched 
on  an  acclivity,  sometimes  sunk  in  a declivity,  and 
now  and  then  inconveniently  allied  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a swamp  or  a quagmire  of  malodorous 
pretension — but  at  all  times  sufficiently  gigantic 
in  proportion  or  eccentric  in  design  to  stimulate 
his  curiosity,  if  not  to  satisfy  his  taste.  He  looks 
at  it,  considers  it,  pauses  before  it — but  it  remains 
a puzzle  still.  It  cannot  be  a palace,  for  there  are 
no  kings  or  princes  in  the  land  to  inhabit  it;  nei- 
ther can  it  be  a great  nobleman’s  seat,  or  it  would 
exhibit  some  natural  traces  of  correct  architectural 
skill,  or,  at  all  ev'ents,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  there  by  the  way  side,  “ big,  bare,  and 
naked,”  without  a single  green  tree  in  its  vicinity 
to  contrast  with  its  hard,  stony  face,  or  as  much 
as  a rood  of  land  to  break  upon  and  diversify  its 
unnatural-looking  and  desolate  splendour. 

At  last,  after  losing  himself  in  conjecture,  and 
failing  to  solve  the  mysterious  problem  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  is  so  far  bent  on  filling  his  note 
book  and  feeding  the  natural  appetite  of  a tourist 
travelling  in  strange  lands,  tliat  he  boldly  ap- 
proaches the  gate  of  the  magnificent  mansion,  and 
peeping  through  the  iron  bars,  discovers  some 
straggling  spectres  of  what  he  supposes  were  once 
men.  rvho  lazily  wander  up  and  down,  and  hither 
and  thither,  and  who  are  dressed  in  a peculiar 
costume,  which  is  not  a livery,  or  if  it  be,  which 
is  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  uncommon 
pretentious  looking  building  about  which  they 
linger,  although  to  ■which  they  scarcely  seem  to 
belong.  Urged  still  ahead  by  his  curiosity,  he 
calls  to  these  gaunt  and  listless  servitors,  as  he 
takes  them  to  be,  and  demands  to  know  from  them 
to  whom  this  castle  belongs,  (he  calls  it  a castle 
hap-hazard,  because  there  are  a great  number  of 
little  turrets  about  it,  and  the  style  of  the  whole, 
if  anything,  is  what  is  termed  the  “ castellated,”) 
what  are  its  uses,  and  who  arc  its  iidiabitants. 
Either  the  extreme  ignorance  of  their  interrogator, 
or  their  own  want  of  appehension  jicrplcxes  them, 
and  instead  of  answering  his  question  they  look  at 
each  other,  rub  their  shoidders  with  their  long, 
lean,  bony  hands,  remove  their  queer  looking  caps 
to  scratch  their  heads — perhaps  one  or  two  of 
them  attempt  to  get  up  a smile,  (which  makes 


them  look  still  more  ghastly,  like  grinning  skele- 
tons) and  then  they  shuffie  off  without  answering  his 
questions,  and  disappear  behind  a portico,  such  as 
a Grecian  or  Italian  architect  never  even  imagined 
in  his  dreams,  leaving  their  inquisitor  lost  in  con- 
jecture at  their  strange  appearance  and  still  more 
strange  want  of  courtesy  to  himself. 

Presently,  before  he  has  made  np  his  mind 
whether  to  ride  on  or  to  remain,  a different  sort  of 
person  altogether  appears  from  a side  door,  arched 
probably  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  civilly  demands 
to  know  what  he  is  ])leased  to  want.  This  indivi- 
dual is  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  looks  quite  com- 
fortable, if  not  positiv'ely  “ jolly”  in  his  outward 
man.  The  traveller  tells  liim  who  he  is  and 
repeats  his  enquiry,  and  in  return  he  is  courteously 
informed  that  the  building  is  not  a castle  at  all,  ’ 
but  only  an  IrusH  Poor  House,  of  which  he,  the 
speaker,  is  the  master,  and  neither  a groom  of  the 
chamber,  gentleman  usher,  or  steward  of  the 
household — which  were  the  original  notions  of  the 
bewildered  traveller — that  the  phantoms  first  seen 
were  not  servants  of  the  house  but  claimants  on 
its  bounty — and,  finally,  that  the  traveller  is  per- 
fectly welcome  to  enter  and  inspect  the  establish- 
ment if  he  pleases.  All  this  is  said  with  a kind  of 
modest  assurance,  which  argues  or  seems  to  argue, 
that  the  official  is  pretty  sure  of  his  own  capability, 
and  quite  so  of  the  merits  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides,  and  the  degree  of  commendation 
which  is  sure  to  result  from  an  inspection  of  it. 
Accordingly  the  gates  are  flung  wide — the  gothic 
doorway  passed — and  the  traveller  thus  politely 
invited  to  enter  does  so,  and  is  conducted  “ over 
the  house.”  It  so  chances,  perhaps,  that  all  this 
happens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a well-known 
town  in  bold  Tipperary,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  the  Golden  Vale,  so  called  from  its  amazing 
fertility,  bnt  which  does  not  seem  to  teem  for  its 
inhabitants,  if  the  number  now  located  in  this 
splendid  building  before  us  is  to  be  taken  as  a test. 
The  accomodating  official  is  asked  by  his  visitor 
how  many  paupers  may  be  at  present  in  the  house; 
he  answers  that  there  are  somewhat  about  four 
thousand,  and  this  answer  naturally  leads  to 
another  query  of  how  these  four  thousand  humau 
beings  are  usually  employed.  The  answer  surprises 
— perhaps  it  appals  him — but.  at  all  events,  it  is 
certainly  the  true  one,  as  the  evidence  of  his  eyes, 
ears,  and  other  senses  very  soon  assure  him.  He 
is  courteously  assured  that  they  have  no  sort  of 
employment  at  all — none  whatever;  they  wear 
clothes,  but  they  do  not  make  them ; they  cat  meat 
(not  much)  but  they  do  not  kill  it;  and  vegetables, 
but  they  do  not  cultivate  them;  in  point  of  fact, 
once  they  enter  the  great  gates  of  this  magnificent 
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building,  rich  in  tiirruts  and  poor  in  comforts,  it 
matters  not  a jot  wlietlior  they  arc  old  and  infirm 
or  young,  active,  vigorous  and  energetic,  tlicir 
doom  is  fixed — there  tliey  are,  and  all  they  have 
got  to  do  is — 

To  cat,  aiul  drink,  and  sleep — -wliat  then? 

To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  again. 

With  some  slight  misgivings  on  liis  mind  as  to 
the  prudence  of  congregating  together  such  a mass 
of  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  to  fester  in  compulsory, 
cheerless,  hopeless,  heartless  indolence,  the  visitor 
Itrocecds  in  his  tour  of  inspection.  It  is  a sorry 
sight.  Hundreds  of  hapless  people,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  arc  met  with  in  this  melancholy  stroll 
— some  sunk  in  apathy,  some  in  despair,  some 
gi  onped  together  telling  pointless  stories  or  listen- 
ing to  ribald  jests,  some  absorbed  in  prayer, 
and  others  in  gloomy  meditation,  some  with  the 
ferocious  and  bloodshot  eyes  of  caged  tigers  or 
confirmed  misanthropes,  some  with  the  look  of 
contented  idiotcy,  some  with  the  malicious  grin  of 
the  mischievous  monkey  or  incipient  maniac,  some 
pacing  up  and  down  with  the  impatient  stride  of 
a wild  beast  in  its  crib — all  with  the  look  of 
misery,  wholesale,  unmitigated,  omnipresent,  on 
their  pinched  and  withered  features,  and  not  one 
— no,  not  one  wearing  the  semblance  of  content, 
or  anything  in  the  least  resembling  that  feeling — 
No,  not  one. 

Having  completed  his  melancholy  round,  during 
which  he  peeps  into  the  hospital  and  finds  every 
one  of  its  many  beds  occupied,  some  with  more 
than  one  dreary-looking  inhabitant,  and  into  the 
kitchens,  where  no  genial  or  generous  smells  of 
roast  or  boiled  salute  his  senses,  he  accepts  the 
invitation  of  the  master  to  enter  his  own  snug 
room,  and  there  he  learns  some  of  the  details  and 
expenses  of  the  management  of  this  huge  but  not 
happy  establishment.  The  master’s  post  is  evi- 
dently a disagreeable  one — so  are  the  posts  of 
every  other  official  connected  with  it,  guardians 
inclusive.  No  one  is  satisfied.  The  rate-payers 
grumble  from  without  (naturally  enough,  because 
the  last  rate  struck  is  eight  shillings  in  the  pound;) 
the  paupers  grumble  from  within,  (quite  as  natural 
perhaps,)  since  even  this  enormous  rate  is  found 
to  be  onl}'  just  sufficient  to  find  them  a quality  and 
quantity  of  food  which  necessity  accepts,  but  which 
nothing  else  would  render  endurable;  the  officers 
of  the  house  join  in  the  chorus  of  grumbling,  for 
idleness  begets  insubordination  in  their  charge, 
and  hunger  generates  complaint;  the  strong  become 
mischievous,  the  weak  become  ill — riots  to-day, 
burials  to-morrow,  discontent  alw.ays — and  so  this 
cumbrous  but  most  melancholy  machine  drags  on 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  without  a hope 


or  prospect  of  becoming  more  useful  or  less  object- 
tionable  under  its  ])rcsent  aspect,  or  while  that 
aspect  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Meanwhile,  the  traveller,  who  takes  what  he 
thiidvs  to  be  a common  .sense  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  enters  into  a little  colloquy  with  the  mas- 
ter, who,  on  his  part,  seems  a little  shy  and  wary, 
not  in  aftbrding  details  but  in  giving  an  opinion. 
The  traveller  suggests  a variety  of  ways  in  which 
this  multitude  might  be  fed  on  better  terms  and 
at  a less  cost,  and  enters  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  his  system  would  be  at  least  a 
better  one  than  the  present.  He  thinks  that  if 
these  four  thousand  wretched  beings — idle,  disor- 
derly, half  starved  and  wholly  unemployed,  were 
steadily  set  to  work  to  rear  the  food  they  eat,  to 
grind  the  corn  they  use,  to  brew  the  beer  they 
drink,  to  make  the  clothes  they  wear,  to  manufac- 
ture the  many  articles  necessary  for  their  comfort 
or  convenience,  that  they,  their  supporters,  the 
guardians,  officers,  rate-payers,  and  society  at  largo 
would  all  be  the  better  of  a change  which  would 
transmute  involuntary  idleness  into  wholesome 
labour,  and  prevent  insubordination  and  crime 
by  giving  the  offenders  something  else  to  think  of 
— something  better  to  do.  The  speaker — who  is 
“ a stranger  in  Ireland,”  and  knows  very  little 
about  it — after  giving  this  decided  opinion  of  his, 
enquires  of  his  auditor,  for  the  first  time,  “ whether 
such  a system  as  he  advocates  has  ever  been 
tried?  ” and,  after  a little  coy  reluctance,  the  for- 
mer admits  that  he  has  heard  it  has,  and  on  being 
further  pressed,  makes  a further  admission  that  he 
has  heard  it  has  answered  remarkably  well.  But 
still  the  “ Commissioners”  don't  sanction  it,  he 
says ; they  scarcely  tolerate  it,  and  it  even  requires 
a little  rebellion  against  their  authority  everywhere 
it  is  tried  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  objections. 
The  traveller  naturally  asks  n hat  are  their  objec- 
tions, and  why  should  they  refuse  their  official 
sanction  to  experiments  which  must  save  a number 
of  lives  and  an  infinite  deal  of  money,  independent 
of  their  utility  in  promoting  the  comforts  and 
giving  neiv  kinds  of  information  to  those  on  whom 
they  are  made.  But  these  are  queries  which  the 
master  either  cannot  or  will  not  answer;  the  word 
“ Commissioners”  seals  his  lips — he  becomes  fid- 
getty  and  uneasy  at  hearing  their  dicta  questioned 
by  the  daring  stranger,  and  the  most  he  will  con- 
sent to  do  is  to  tell  the  inquisitive  traveller  where 
an  Irish  work-house  is  to  be  met  with  in  which 
men  are  employed  as  well  as  fed,  in  order  that 
should  he  meet  with  such  a curiosity  in  his  pere- 
gi'inations  he  may  visit  it. 

Sadly  impi'essed  with  the  miserable  scene  he 
has  just  witnessed  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  can- 
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tious  but  courteous  master  and  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  A day  or  two  pass  away,  during  whicli 
other  “ features”  of  tlie  same  kind  occasionally 
stare  him  in  tlie  face,  just  as  bald,  as  ornate, 
eccentric,  and  out  of  character  (at  least  he  thinks 
so  and  so  jots  it  do^^'n  in  his  note  book)  with  the 
j)urpose  for  which  they  were  built  as  that  which 
lie  has  visited.  At  length  he  arrives  at  his  des- 
tination— the  particular  mansion  hinted  at  by  the 
master — and  lie  knocks  at  the  gate,  lie  is  in  luck 
it  seems.  Mr.  Downright,  the  most  energetic 
member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  stands  talking 
to  Mr.  Singleton,  the  master,  in  the  court-yard  as  he 
arrives.  He  introduces  himself,  states  what  his 
business  is,  and  begs  leave  to  inspect  the  house. 
“ By  all  means,”  answers  Mr.  Downright,  with  a 
well  pleased  look,  “ we  have  introduced  a new 
system  here,  sir,  after  many  a battle  and  much 
hard  fighting,  but  it  has  thriven  with  us — we  are 
proud  of  it — and  all  the  world  is  welcome  to  look 
at  it  if  they  like.  Follow  me,  sir,  if  you  please? 
You  have  been  in  o(/ier  Irish  poor  houses,  I sup- 
pose? ” 

The  traveller  says  yes,  and  tells  him  all  about 
his  visit  to  Tipperary,  and  gives  him  what  is  called 
“ a graphic  sketch”  of  what  he  saw  there. 

“ Of  course — 0/ course,”  answered  the  guardian 
as  he  goes  on,  and  looking  at  the  master',  who 
accompanies  them;  “just  what  we  were,  sir — 
just  what  we  would  still  have  been — if  some 
amongst  us — I take  no  particular  credit  to  myself 
more  than  others — had  not  thrown  what  is  called 
political  economy  to  the  dogs  and  found  out  an 
economy  of  our  own,  not  so  scientific,  I dare  say, 
but  a deuced  deal  more  profitable.  Why,  my  good 
sir,”  he  proceeds,  turning  round  and  stopping  to 
address  the  other,  “ three  years  ago  our  rate  was 
six  and  eight  pence  in  the  pound — then  it  dwindled 
down  to  five  shilling.s — then  to  three  and  nine — 
now,  sir,  it  is  two  and  three  halfpence — two  and 
three  halfpence,  I give  you  my  honour,  not  a far- 
thing more,  and  next  year,  who  knows  but  it  may 
be  quite  a homoepathic  dose  of  a poor  rate — 
merely  an  infinitesmal  quantity — and  that  will  be 
doing  the  thing  properly,  won't  it?  ” 

“ It  will  be  certainly  doing  a great  deal,  sir,'’ 
answers  the  traveller,  “ and  I dare  say  the  poor 
who  are  under  your  humane  charge  will  be  all  the 
bettor  of  it.” 

“ Will  be!  They  arc  so  already;  they  have 
been  so  long  enough  ago,”  Avas  the  reply.  “ It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  sir — at  least  that  is  my 
view  of  the  matter.  That's  what  I Avork  for, 
that’s  Avhy  I meddle,  and  fight,  and  brawl,  to  let 
us  have  our  oavii  Avay.  A man  may  be  very  poor 
and  obliged  to  come  in  here,  and  yet  be  very 


Avilling  to  work;  he  may  be  idle  by  coni|)ulsion, 
and  industrious  by  nature;  he  may  be  obliged  to 
solicit  and  accept  relief  from  us,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  necessity,  and  Avish  to  avoid  it  if  lie  can. 
Noav,  the  spirit  of  every  enlightened,  charitable 
hiAv  ought  to  be  to  sustain  such  a man  as  this; 
to  keep  up  his  proper  pride,  to  teach  him,  if  po.s- 
sible,  but,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  him  from 
sinking  deeper  into  the  mire  than  he  Avas  before. 
But  docs  our  system — I mean  the  Commissioner 
system,  sir,  you’ll  understand — do  this?  Not  at 
all — not  in  the  least.  It  relieves  but  it  degi-ades; 
it  maintains  but  it  corrupts;  it  feeds  the  body 
but  it  pauperizes  the  mind.  You  saw  yourself 
Avhat  it  does  in  Tipperaiy — miserable,  sir,  miser- 
able! The  moment  human  beings  enter  such  a 
deu  of  idleness  as  that  life  becomes  a blank  to 
them ; night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  it  is  all 
the  same;  rendered  gregarious  by  design  and  idle 
by  compulsion,  they  roam  about  without  aim  or 
object,  except  the  miserable  one  of  looking  for 
their  daily  dole.  Indolence  becomes  a habit  and 
degradation  a consequence;  they  cannot  escape 
the  one — they  must  yield  to  the  other;  they  have 
no  resource,  no  defence,  no  hope;  the  poorer  and 
more  friendless  they  are  the  less  their  chances  of 
escape,  and  thus,  sir,  the  very  asylums  established 
for  their  relief  involuntarily  become  the  agents  of 
their  demoralization.  I may  be  wrong — possibly 
I am  though  I don’t  think  ,so — but  that  is  my 
vicAv  of  the  matter,  and  I don’t  care  who  knows 
it — not  I.” 

By  the  time  he  had  come  to  his  peroration, 
they  Avere  in  the  midst  of  the  paupers.  It  was  a 
different — a very  different  scene  from  the  traveller’s 
Tipperary  experience.  Ilis  spirits  revix^ed  again. 
The  men  looked  like  men,  not  like  skeletons;  the 
women  retained  their  bloom  and  had  not  parted 
Avith  their  smiles,  and  the  children  (happy  rogues) 
seemed  as  cheerful  and  almost  as  plump  as  if  they 
Avere  in  a farmer’s  homestead  instead  of  a poor- 
house.  The  cause  of  all  this  developed  itself  by 
degrees.  Every  one  Avas  employed  at  something 
or  other;  the  traveller  saAV  men  Aveaving,  tailor- 
ing, baking,  brcAving,  mending,  making,  painting, 
glazing,  and  so  on;  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
blanket-makers,  spinners,  corn-grinders,  bakers, 
butchers — all  Avere  at  full  Avork,  not  laboriously, 
but  so  as  to  prevent  idleness,  afford  employment, 
and  keep  doxvn  expense.  There  Averc  six  thou- 
sand of  them  in  the  house;  and  so  far  as  the 
traveller  could  observe,  there  Avas  considerable 
hilarity  and  very  little  discontent  to  be  seen 
anyAvherc. 

Mr.  DoAvnright,  the  guardian,  Avas  evidently  a 
A'cry  popular  man  amongst  them,  so  Avas  Mr. 
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Siuglcli)!!,  tliu  imisU'r  - but  the  lii'st  particularly. 
Ho  ailiiressed  llicin,  directed  tlicin,  advised  tlicm, 
lauglicd  at  them,  and  witli  tlicni  aud  in  all 
things  .seemed  to  study  their  humour  and  their 
interest  both.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  witness 
this  mutual  interchange  of  good  will,  and  still 
pleasanter  to  observe  the  profits  arising  from  it. 
The  traveller  expressed  what  he  felt  to  the  humane 
and  energetic  guardian,  who,  in  his  turn,  seemed 
delighted  with  his  approbation,  and  entered  at 
largo  on  the  causes  which  led  to  this  imiirovcd 
state  of  things,  and  the  effects  observable  fi'om 
them,  in  his  own  racy  and  natural  manner. 

“ My  good  friend,”  he  said,  “ we  wanted  a 
poor  law  in  Ireland,  but  not  such  a poor  law  as 
we  got,  exactly.  The  intention  was  good,  the 
execution  iudiHercnt,  and  the  etl'ects  worst  of  all. 
We  must  alter  it,  sir — change  it  altogether,  or  the 
law  aud  those  who  supj)ort  it  must  go  to  the  wall 
— that’s  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  We  cannot 
afford  to  theorize  any  longer — we  must  act;  our 
poor  houses  must  become  avork  houses  as  well,  or 
the  guardians  will  become  paupers,  aud  the  pau- 
pers become  invisible.  You  see  what  can  be 
done;  well,  we  must  persist  in  it — we  have  no 
choice — no  other  chance — we  cannot  help  it. 
The  commissioners  are  well  meaning  men — very, 
but  they  won’t  do  without  the  screw,  sir,  aud  we 
have  no  option  but  to  apply  it.  This  question  of 
Tauper  Reproduction,  is  a horrible  bugbear  at  head 
quarters — they  don't  understand  it — they  won’t 
countenance  it.  They  say  that  it  interferes  with 
labour,  gluts  the  market,  produces  confusion,  saps 
the  foundation  of  trade,  and  such  like.  All  a 
mistake  I assure  you ! Had  we  commenced  as  we 
ought,  we  would  not  have  been  driven  into  a 
coruer — plunged  into  debt — got  into  bad  odour — 
as  we  have  done.  Had  there  been,  for  instance,  a 
farm,  sir — a farm  of — say  a hundred  acres — at- 
tached to  every  poor  house  in  Ireland,  why,  sir, 
by  this  time  of  day  they  would  have  become — at 
least,  they  might  have  been  made  model  farms,  or, 
in  other  words,  ‘ Normal  Schools,’  as  they  are  called, 
in  which  the  science  and  the  correct  practice  of 
agriculture  might  be  taught,  and  from  whence 
clever  fellows  would  be  sure  to  issue,  as  thick  as 
sloes  or  blackberries.  And  why  not?  Such  an  in- 
stitution would  cost  nothing  except  the  rent  of  the 
land — a mere  bagatelle.  It  could  be  worked  in  the 
best  way.  Labour  could  be  had  at  first  cost,  so 
could  materials,  so  could  manure,  and  all  the  while 
the  rates,  sir — these  infernal  rates  would  be  kept 
down  by  the  process.  Again,  sir,  / say — I insist 
that  had  manufactures  — any  branch  or  every 
branch,  I don’t  care  how  many — been  introduced 
from  the  first,  that  every  poor  house  in  Ireland 


might  have  been  made  a ‘ Normal  School’  for 
tJiem  also.  We  want  manufactures,  we  can’t  do 
without  them,  we  must  have  them  or  continue 
poor  and  miserable  to  the  cud  of  the  chapter.  It 
is  all  nonsense,  moonshine,  humbug,  to  say  other- 
wise. And  why  should  we  not  convert  our  poor 
houses  into  something  resembling  manufactories  ? 
Philosophy,  or  what  j)asses  for  such,  tells  me  it 
will  interfere  with  vested  intci'csts — with  free,  un- 
pauperized  labour;  Humanity — Necessity,  sir,  tells 
me  another  story.  No  it  won’t ; how  can  it — in 
Ireland,  at  least?  We  have  no  manufactures  to 
be  interfered  with,  although  we  want  them  sadly, 
.and  when  we  h.ave,  and  when  they  are  interfered 
with  .and  cry  out,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  act. 
At  present,  sir,  we  are  greatly  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  everything — so  every  body  tells  us, 
at  least;  we  are  called  ignorant,  idle,  lazy,  disor- 
derly, and  so  on;  and  therefore  we  are  also  called 
upon  to  do  our  best  to  get  rid  of  this  stigma  if 
we  can — although  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  we 
are  painted — people  seldom  are.  Now  one  of  our 
plans  down  here  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning — to 
teach  the  poor  as  well  .as  feed  the  poor;  to  give 
them  heart  and  hope  by  keeping  them  employed 
aud  preventing  them  sinking  into  despair;  to 
shield  ourselves  as  well  as  to  save  them,  and  thus 
out  of  the  depths  of  their  destitution  to  r.aise  them 
up  a me.ans  of  redress,  of  progress,  of  advance- 
ment, of  ultimate  prosperity — who  knows?  Sir, 
with  such  great  objects  before  us  to  accomplish, 
we  must  occasionally,  I am  afraid,  consent  to  have 
a brush  with  the  commissioners  before  we  can 
bring  them  to  reason — to  our  way  of  thinking. 
But  then  they  are  reasonable  and  honourable  men 
— I don’t  deny  it — I am  happy  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  the  more  reasonable  and  honour.able  they 
are  the  sooner  they  will  quit  their  crotchets  and 
submit  to  us.  A few  such  sights  as  you  saw  in 
Tipperary  ought  to  sicken  them,  aud  so  it  will 
eventually,  depend  upon  it;  particularly  when  we 
show  them,  as  we  will  continue  to  do — we  cannot 
help  it — what  can  be  done  by  altering  an  absurd 
.system  and  encouraging  a better.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  sir,  that  the  d.ay  will  come  and  soon  when 
you  will  see  every  poor  house  in  Ireland  a kind  of 
manufactory,  with  a snug  Model  Farm — I say  dis- 
tinctly a Model  Farm  attached  to  it,  or  if  you 
don’t,  th.at  poverty,  distress,  embarrassment  and 
ignorance  will  still  rule  the  ascendant,  as  they 
have  done  and  as  they  yet  do  in  too  m.any  in- 
stances and  places.  I wish  you  a good  morning, 
sir,  and  I thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  long. 
My  name  is  Abel  Downright;  I live  at  the  pass  of 
Killymacrossagain,  and  if  you  happen  to  come  my 
way,  my  damsel  aud  I — I mean  my  wife,  sir — will 
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do  our  best  to  give  you  a hospitable  welcome — we 
will,  indeed.  You  and  I agree  remarkably  well; 
I wish  you  were  a Commissioner — I wish  you  were 
head  Commissioner,  and  then,  sir,  then — but  there 
is  no  use  in  wishing;  Time,  sir.  Time  may  enlighten 
even  a whole  board  of  commissioners;  and  if  it 
dont,  we,  sir — we,  the  rate  payers,  must  try  and 
do  it  for  him — and  we  will,  too,  or  necessity  will 
do  it  for  us,  which  amounts  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  in  the  long  run.” 


CljE  I'nnr  Irjinlar.— iis  Irgriife  xiiili  Calfs. 

BY  WII.MAM  BERNARD  MAC  CABE. 

No.  II.— FOILGE,  OR  THE  POSSESSED. 

“ Che  quest!  lascio  im  diavol  in  sua  vece 
Nel  corpo  suo.” — 

Dante,  Inferno,  C.anto  .xxxiii. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  cabin  of  Michael  0.  Hennessy,  my  first  instruc- 
tor in  the  classical  elegancies  of  “ Corderiiis”  was 
well  filled  with  potatoes,  abundantly  stacked  with 
turf,  and  by  no  means  scantily  supplied  with  the 
jiurest  potteen,  upon  the  bright  Summer  morning 
that  he  convoked  his  pupils  around  him  in  a green 
field  mottled  with  buttercups  and  daisies,  and,  as 
a reward  for  their  generous  contributions,  narrated 
to  them  the  following  legend : — 

I have  often  before  now,  boys,  recited  to  you 
the  wonderful  history  of  our  blessed  apostle,  St. 
Patrick,  and  how,  by  his  preaching,  and  his  pray- 
ing, and  his  fasting,  and  his  miracles,  he  converted 
the  poor,  benighted  Irish  from  paganism  to 
Christianity. 

I have  often  told  you  of  the  wonders  he  worked, 
but  1 never  mentioned  to  you  the  sore  trials  and 
troubles  he  was  exposed  to ; and  if  I was  to  begin 
telling  them  all  to  you  now,  why  I never  would 
have  done  until  to-morrow  evening,  and  it’s  hun- 
gry as  well  as  sorrowful  I would  have  to  send  you 
home  to  your  parents,  mIio  would  be  sure  to  give 
you  all  a bateing  for  daring  to  stay  out  without 
their  leave. 

Instead,  then,  of  telling  you  all  of  St.  Patrick’s 
crosses  and  trials,  I will  barely  mention  an  indi- 
vidual one  of  them,  and  that  was  by  I’cason  of  the 
cruel  murder  that  was  one  day  committed  upon 
his  coachman;  and  the  way  in  which  it  came  to 
pass  was  this: — 

At  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  was  travelling 
through  Leinster,  he  came  to  the  principality  of  a 
man  named  Foilge.  Now  this  Foilge  was  a great 
man,  and  a rich  man,  and  ho  lived  in  a grand  palace, 


but  for  all  that  he  was  as  big  a rascal  as  ever 
broke  the  bread  of  life,  and  what  was  worse,  ho 
was  a ])agan — -a  villain  that  if  he  robbed  a poor 
man  of  his  cow,  or  burned  down  the  house  of  a 
neighbour,  would  yet  think  he  was  on  the  straight 
road  to  heaven,  if  he  only  went  and  knelt  opposite 
a stone-idol,  killed  a pig  before  it,  and  then  eat 
the  best  j)art  of  the  pig  himself.  That  was  EMilge’s 
religion,  and  when  I tell  you  that,  I need  not  add 
he  was  a heathen.  Foilge,  however,  fancied  that 
he  was  veiy  pious — in  his  own  way — because, 
from  the  first  instant  that  he  heard  of  the  Chris- 
tians, he  hated  the  name  of  them,  and  when  he 
was  told  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  his  having  a mitre 
on  his  head  and  a crook  in  his  hand,  and  of  his 
•sprinkling  various  places  with  holy  water,  and  of 
upsetting  images  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
then  Foilge  swore  by  all  the  idols  he  w’orshipped 
that  the  first  time  he  met  the  saint  face  to  face  he 
would  knock  the  senses  out  of  him. 

If  Foilge  was  mad  when  he  heard  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  come  to  Ireland,  he  was  twice  as  mad 
when  he  was  told  that  St.  Patrick  had  crossed  the 
borders  of  Leinster;  but  when  he  was  told  that 
the  saint  was  to  be  the  next  day  in  his  own  prin- 
cipality, he  became  as  mad — aye — as  mad  as  a 
hatter. 

“ By  this  and  by  that,'^  says  Foilge,  “ he  had 
better  not  lay  a hand  on  my  idol,  or  I’ll  make  him 
sup  sorrow.” 

If  the  saint  heard  of  the  threat  it’s  little  he 
minded  it;  for  the  very  first  ])lace  he  went  to  was 
the  temple  in  which  Foilge’s  favourite  idol  was 
placed,  and  advancing  towards  it,  he  gently  touched 
it  with  the  tip  of  his  statf,  and  the  moment  he  did 
so,  though  it  was  seven  feet  high,  and  made  of  one 
solid  stone,  it  fell  shivering  to  the  earth  in  such 
small  pieces,  that  there  w'as  not  one  of  them  large 
enough  to  make  a boy’s  marble  to  play  wdth. 

It  w^as  not  long  until  the  news  of  what  had 
happened  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  Foilge.  No 
sooner  was  he  told  of  it,  than  he  ran  about  his 
palace  like  a dog  that  has  a tin  can  tied  to  its 
tail,  and  when  he  got  tired  he  sat  down,  and  he 
called  for  his  sword  and  his  spear,  and  then  began 
sharpening  them  until  his  sword  would  cut  like  a 
razor,  and  his  spear  had  a point  on  it  like  a needle. 

“ That  I may  never  eat  a good  dinner  again,” 
says  Foilge,  “ but  before  the  saint  is  twenty-four 
hours  older,  he  will  have  one  or  other  of  these  in 
his  stomach.” 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  w'ords  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  disposed 
to  be  a Christian,  (and  who,  I may  mention,  w'as 
baptized  afterwards,)  posted  ofl’  to  St.  Patrick, 
to  warn  him  to  keep  out  of  Foilge’s  way,  until  his 
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passion  would  cool,  and  there  was  a chance  of  Ids 
temper  becoming  somewhat  mollified. 

'I'he  good  man  who  came  with  this  news  and 
this  warning  could  neither  seo  St.  Patrick  nor 
any  one  belonging  to  him,  for  they  were  all  at 
their  prayers  together,  with  the  exception  of  his 
coachman — and  a capital  coachman  he  was — one 
O’Drane — who  always  drove  as  steady  as  a rock, 
and  was  as  jiious  as  if  he  intended  to  be  a priest. 
To  the  coachman,  then,  the  servant  of  Foilge  told 
what  his  master  had  said,  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  O’Drane  that  all  the  world  could  not  save 
the  saint  from  Foilge,  if  the  pagan  got  sight  of  him 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

“ Do  you  know,”  asked  O’Drane,  “ if  that  scoun- 
drel of  a Foilge  would  know  my  master  if  he  saw 
him?” 

“ I know  he  would  not,”  answered  the  servant, 
“ for  Foilge  has  often  sworn  that  if  he  did  see 
him,  he'd  knock  him  down  and  walk  upon  him.” 

“ So,  then,  if  another  person,”  said  O’Drane, 
“ were  pointed  out  to  Foilge  as  St.  Patrick,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
saint  himself?” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  answered  the  servant,  “ no 
more  than  I could  distinguish  between  your  grand- 
mother and  your  grand-aunt,  which  would  be  a 
real  puzzler  to  me,  as  I never  seen  either  of  them 
yet  to  the  best  of  my  belief.” 

“ Nor  I either,”  observed  O’Drane,  “ to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  But  what  you  tell  me  now 
may  save  the  life  of  the  saint,  if  you  will  only 
hurry  back  to  Foilge,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  on 
the  watch  for  my  master,  do  you  keep  \vatch  along 
with  him,  and  in  case  you  should  see  St.  Patrick’s 
coach  driving  by  Foilge’s  palace,  say  to  P'oilge, 
“ there’s  St.  Patrick  and — his  coachman  driving 
him.’’ 

“Oh!  murder!  murder!”  cried  the  servant, 
clapping  his  hands,  “is  it  because  Pm  a pagan 
you  want  me  to  bring  disgrace  on  my  family  by 
turning  informer  T’ 

“ Do  you  think  a saint  would  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  wrong?”  asked  O’Draue. 

“ No,”  replied  the  sei’vaut. 

“ And,  theu,  you  omadhaun,  do  you  think  that 
I,  that  have  been  driving  a saint  hither  and  thither 
for  thirty  years,  and  must,  therefore,  know  some- 
thing at  all  events  of  the  ways  of  a saint,  woul^ 
put  my  own  poor  sinful  soul  in  peril  by  asking  you 
to  do  what  was  wrong?” 

“ But,  then,  to  turn  informer,"”  objected  the  ser- 
vant. 

“ I tell  you,  you  won't  be  an  informer;  far  be  it 
from  one  of  the  O’Drane’s  to  ask  a real  Irishman 
to  demean  himself  by  being  an  informer,”  said 


O'Draue.  “ If  you  wish  to  save  the  saint's  life, 
you  will  just  repeat  the  words  I said  to  you — that 

is,  in  case  the  saint’s  coach  should  be  driving  by 
Foilge’s  door.  If  you  sec  that,  say  no  more  and 
no  less  than  this:  “ there’s  St.  Patrick  and — his 
coachman  driving  him.” 

“ There's  St.  Patrick  and — his  coachman  driving 
him,”  repeated  the  servant.  “ I'll  repeat  the 
words,  come  what  may  be  of  it.  Good  night  to 
you.  Mister  O’Draue,  and  pray  that  1 may  make  a 
good  Christian.” 

“ I pray,”  replied  O’Drane,  “ that  you  may  have 
a good  memory,  and  repeat  at  the  proper  time  what 
I have  said  to  you.  If  you  do,  I have  little  doubt 
but  that  St.  Patrick  afterwards  will  pray  that  you 
may  be  a good  Christian,  and  none  at  all  that,  if 
he  so  prays,  you  will  become  one.  Long  life  to 
you,”  added  O’Drane,  “ and  your  health  to  wear 

it,  and  a happy  death  to  me!” 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  morning  the  saint  was  up  at  cock-ci’ow, 
and  when  he  had  said  all  his  prayers,  and  stepped 
outside  his  door,  up  came  O’Draue  to  him, 
and  making  a bow,  (for  though  a coachman, 
O’Drane  had  the  manners  of  a gentleman,)  he 
said : 

“ Might  I be  so  bold  as  ask  your  saintship  if 
you  intend  to  order  out  your  coach  this  morning?” 

“ Indeed  I do,’’  answered  the  saint,  “ I mean  to 
have  the  coach,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  the 
coachman,  too.” 

“Of  course,”  said  O'Drane.  “ And  now  might 
I take  the  liberty  of  asking  where  it  is  you  intend 
to  take  an  airing  in  your  coach  this  morning?” 

“ Why  then,”  replied  the  saint,  “ a civil  ques- 
tion, requires  a civil  answer.  I mean,  with  your 
good  leave,  O’Drane,  to  ask  you  to  be  after  driv- 
ing me  all  the  way  to  the  palace  of  Foilge,  because 
I am  told  he  is  the  greatest  pagan  and  biggest 
blackguai’d  in  all  Ireland,  and  I want  to  see  if  I 
cannot  convert  him.” 

“In  troth,”  said  O’Drane,  “you  might  as  well 
sit  yourself  down  to  whistle  jigs  to  milestones,  in 
the  hope  they’d  take  share  in  a country  dance  to 
amuse  you,  as  try  to  convert  such  a scheming  thief 
as  Foilge.” 

“And  may  be,”  said  the  saint,  smiling,  “if  I 
did  whistle  a jig  to  a mile  stone,  it  would  dance. 
Never  be  afraid  of  impossibilities,  O'Drane,  when 
you’re  trying  to  do  good.” 

“ I'm  answered,”  said  O’Drane — “ a nod  is  as 
good  as  a wink  to  a blind  horse.  Order  out  your 
coach  when  you  like,  you’ll  find  a pair  of  spanking 
greys  under  it  that  will  whip  you  oflf  to  Foilge’s 
palace  in  less  than  no  time.” 
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“ No  time  like  the  i)rosent,”  answered  the  saint. 
“ Bring  them  here  tliis  miiinte.  While  yon  go  for 
the  liorses,  I’ll  step  in  for  my  breviary,  which  I 
left  on  the  chair  beside  the  settle  bed  in  which  I 
slept  last  night.” 

“More  i)ower  to  you!”  said  O’Drane,  as  ho 
luirrieil  off  for  the  coach  and  horses. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  machine  which  the 
saint,  as  well  as  O’Drane,  called  a coach,  was  not 
like  a mail-coach,  the  only  sort  of  a coach  that  we 
ev'er  see  in  this  part  of  Ireland:  it  was  more  like  a 
low  gig,  but  that  there  were  four  wheels  under  it: 
it  was  open  in  front,  and  there  was  a cover  over 
the  seat,  that  was  for  the  saint,  for  fear  his  breviary 
might  get  wet  when  he  was  reading  it;  for  as  to 
himself,  or  any  cold  or  hardship  he  might  be  ex- 
posed to,  he  did  not  care  a brass-farthing  for  it. 
He  would  just  as  soon  that  flakes  of  snow  were 
falling  on  him  as  if  they  were  showers  of  feathers. 
He  had  no  regard  for  himself,  but  he  had  a great 
deal  for  his  breviary,  for  it  was  a present  made  to 
St.  Patrick  by  the  Pope  of  Home,  when  he  sent 
the  saint  on  his  mission  to  Ireland.  The  covered 
seat  behind,  then,  was  for  the  saint;  but  about 
two  feet  in  front  of  that,  and  about  a foot  lower, 
there  was  the  seat  for  the  driver;  and  never,  for 
thirty  years,  was  the  saint  to  be  seen  in  one  place, 
that  old  O’Drane  was  not  in  front  of  him  to  be 
^l^n  in  the  other. 

Out  started  the  saint  from  his  house  at  the  same 
instant  that  O’Drane  came  driving  up  to  it  in  his 
coach. 

“ And  so  it’s  to  Foilge’s  you’re  determined  ujion 
going  this  morning?”  said  O’Drane. 

“ It's  as  true  as  that  a shamrock  has  three 
leaves,”  said  St.  Patrick. 

“ Why  then,  St.  Patrick,”  said  O’Drane,  “ there 
is  one  thing  about  you  that  has  often  astonished 
me.” 

“ And  what  is  that?”  asked  St.  Patrick. 

“That  you’re  so  horrid  conceited,”  said  O’Drane. 

“Conceited!”  said  St.  Patrick,  wondering  if 
O’Drane  had  been  drinking  too  much  whiskey  that 
morning. 

“ Aye — conceited,”  continued  O’Draue;  “ for  if 
it  wasn’t  conceit  about  yourself,  I’m  sure  it’s  not 
ill-nature,  or  you  would  have  said  to  me  long  be- 
fore this,  ‘ Here  you  arc,  my  poor  O’Drane,  driv- 
ing me  about  like  any  lord  for  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  I never  once  have  had  the  good  man- 
ners to  s.ay  to  you — Mister  O’Drane,  would  you 
like  to  sit  at  your  ease,  whilst  I take  the  trouble  of 
driving  you.  I’m  sure  you  are  good-natured 
enough  to  say  that;  but  you  won’t  say  it,  because 
you  arc  so  conceited.  You  think  it  would  be  de- 
meaning to  a saint  to  drive  his  own  coachman.  I 


have  often  heard  tell  that  few  of  us  know  our  own 
faults,  and  from  what  I witness  myself,  it  is  as 
])lain  as  the  no.se  on  your  face,  St.  Patrick,  that 
you  are  not  one  of  the  few.” 

“ And  would  you  really  like  me  to  act  as  your 
coachman?”  asked  the  saint. 

“Would  a duck  like  to  swim?”  answered 
O’Drane.  “ I tell  you  what  I would  like  you  to 
do,  saint.  I would  like  you  to  drive  me  as  far  as 
Foilge’s  palace;  and  what  is  more,  I would  like  yon, 
just  for  this  one  morning,  to  do  as  I do  every  day  of 
my  life;  that  is,  to  do  every  thing  that  you  are  bid. 

“That  is,”  said  St.  Patrick,  “just  to  act  as  if 
yon  were  the  master  and  I was  the  coachman.” 

“ Identically,”  replied  O'Drane,  “ no  more  and 
no  less.  Just  see  how  you  would  like  to  be  or- 
dered about  as  if  you  were  a slave  or  a soldier.” 

“ Why,  then,  O’Drane,  just  to  let  you  see  I’m 
not  a bit  conceited,  from  this  moment  forward, 
and  during  all  this  blessed  morning.  I’ll  do  every- 
thing you  bid  me.” 

“ Mind,  you  have  promised,”  said  O’Drane. 

“ There’s  my  baud  and  word  to  it,”  said  the 
saint. 

“Whew!  Hurrah!  Hullabaloo!”  exclaimed 
O’Drane,  jumping  about  with  joy,  as  if  he  had 
got  a fortune.  “ That  I may  never  sin  but  I have 
gained  the  day.” 

“Gained  what  day?”  asked  St.  Patrick,  who 
fancied  there  must  be  something  more  of  a mean- 
ing in  the  request  of  O’Drane  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed.  “ Gained  what  day?  what  is  it  that 
you  are  driving  at?” 

“Hold  your  whisht,  St.  Patrick,”  answered 
O’Drane,  “Pemember  that  it  does’nt  become  a 
servant  to  interrupt  his  master  in  his  pious  medi- 
tations. Bear  in  mind  the  good  example  I have 
always  given  you.” 

“ I stand  corrected,”  answered  the  saint;  “ and 
now  what  is  it  your  honour  wishes  me  to  do?” 

“ First  of  all,  take  off  your  mitre,”  said  O’Drane. 

“ Take  off’  my  mitre!”  cried  St.  Patrick.  “ Ah ! 
then,  who  in  the  world  ever  saw  me  without  my 
mitre?  I see  wiiat  it  is,  O’Drane,  you  want  to 
give  me  my  death  of  cold.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  I want  you  to  cover  your  head 
with  the  hood  of  your  clo.ak.  It’s  bad  enough  of 
me  to  a.sk  of  you  to  drive  me,  without  also  asking 
of  yon  to  expose  yourself.  AVhat  would  the 
pagans  say  if  they  saw  a bishop  with  a mitre  on 
his  head  driving  as  if  he  were  mad,  about  the 
country?  Como,  be  reasonable,  St.  Patrick;  act 
like  a good,  obedient  servant  this  one  morning. 
It’s  the  first  time  I ever  asked  yon  to  do  so  before, 
and,  may  bo!  I’d  never  ask  you  to  do  the  like 
again.” 
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“Very  well,  then,  O’Drane;  tlu'n',  now,  I luivc 
taken  my  mitre  ott‘  my  head;  and  to  tell  you  tlie 
trntli,  I (eel  as  odd  witliout  it  as  a babby  without 
its  milk,  wlien  it  is  first  weaned.  What  am  I to 
do  next?” 

“ Put  yonr  mitre  here  under  tlic  seat  of  tlic 
coacli.” 

“ Well,”  said  St.  Patrick,  groaning  as  load  as  if 
O'Drane  was  drawing  one  of  his  teeth.  “ What 
next  am  F to  do?” 

“ Put  your  crook  along  with  your  mitre." 

“ What,  is  it  to  lay  down  my  crook?”  asked  the 
.saint,  actually  horrified  by  the  behaviour  of  O'Drane. 

“ Do  as  you  are  bid,”  said  O’Drane.  “ Why  if 
I behaved  as  badly  as  a servant  as  you  do,  I would 
deserve  to  be  kicked  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to 
the  other.  Sure!  saint,  if  you  had  as  much  brains 
in  your  head  as  would  fill  a pigeon’s  egg,  you 
must  perceive,  barring  yon  wanted  to  perform  a 
miracle,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  your 
crook  in  one  hand,  the  coachman’s  whip  in  another 
hand,  and  the  rein-iof  the  horses  in  another  hand.” 

“ 'That’s  a botherer,”  said  the  saint.  “ So  there 
goes  the  crook  under  the  seat  of  the  coach,  along 
with  the  mitre.  What  am  I to  do  next?” 

“ The  next  thing  you  have  to  do,”  replied 
O’Drane,  “is  to  mount  the  box;  to  do  exactly  as 
I do;  keep  the  reins  tight  in  yonr  left  hand,  and 
the  whip  in  your  right;  and  never  to  take  your 
eyes  olf  the  horses;  but  drive  fast  or  slow,  just  as 
you  are  told.  And  mind  now,  you  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  near  horse.” 

“ The  near  horse,”  cried  St.  Patrick.  “ Why 
the  one  horse,  now  that  I am  mounted  into  your 
seat,  is  as  near  to  me  as  the  other.’’ 

“Oh!  murder!”  cried  O’Drane,  “there’s  a man 
to  drive  a pair  of  horses!  You  may  be  a good 
saint;  but  you  make  an  uncommon  bad  coachman. 
Do  you  see  the  side  of  the  road  I am  now  standing 
on  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I do,”  answered  the  saint. 

“ Well  the  horse  on  the  other  side  is  the  near 
horse  to  the  driver.” 

“Oh!  I see  it  now,”  stiid  the  saint,  winking  at 
O’Drane.  “ The  near  horse  is  the  one  that  is 
farthest  from  the  coachman.” 

“Phew!  that  is  worse  and  more  of  it.  Am  I 
the  coachman  now?”  asked  O’Drane. 

“ Ah!  then  w'hat  else  are  you?”  asked  St. 
Patrick. 

“ Why,  then,  isn’t  it  you  that’s  the  coachman  for 
this  morning?”  said  O’Drane. 

“ To  be  sure  it  is,”  answered  the  saint. 

“Very  well,  then.  I tell  you  the  near  horse  for 
you  is  the  farthest  from  me.” 

“Oh!  I see  it  now,”  said  St.  Patrick,  winking 
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attain;  “the  horse  furthest  from  the  coachman  is 
the  near  hor.se  for  the  drivei'.” 

“Oh!  I might  as  well  preach  Hebrew  before  a 
congregation  of  crows,  and  expect  them  to  under- 
stand me,  as  knock  sense  into  yonr  head  in  the 
way  of  managing  a p.air  of  greys.  Put  now,  attend 
to  what  I say  to  you.  Yon  are  neither  to  look  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  before  yon,  nor  behind  you, 
but  to  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses,  as  long 
as  I sit  well  and  hearty  in  that  seat  to  direct 
you.” 

“Very  well;  that  is  plain  talk  any  how’,”  said 
the  saint.  “ I’ll  do  as  yon  bid  me.  What  am  I 
to  do  next?” 

“ Just  wait  until  I get  up  your  seat.  Keep 
the  reins  steady  in  your  hands,  and  never  dare  to 
turn  your  eyes  round  to  look  at  me.  But  the  in- 
stant I give  the  word  of  command,  be  off  as  fast  as 
if  there  was  a process-server  at  your  heels.” 

“ Depend  upon  it,  O'Drane,”  said  the  saint.  “I 
will  shew  you  that  I can  obey  you  as  well  as  ever 
you  obeyed  me;  and  my  blessing  be  upon  you  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  queer  tricks  this  morning.” 

“Ah,  then!”  said  O’Drane,  “I  would  sooner 
have  that  blessing  from  your  own  holy  and  pious 
lips  than  a prize  in  the  lottery  or  the  golden  crown 
of  all  Ireland  upon  my  head.” 

As  O’Drane  spoke  these  words,  he  took  up  the 
mitre  and  the  crozier  of  the  saint,  and  placing  t^ 
one  on  his  head,  and  firmly  grasping  the  other  m 
his  hand,  he  cried  out,  “ Are  you  ready,  St.  Pa- 
trick?” 

“All  right!”  exclaimed  the  saint. 

“ Then,  whip — jack — spur — and  awayV’  cried 
O’Drane.  “ Drive  like  mad  to  the  palace  of  the 
rascally  pagan,  Foilge!” 

CH.\PTER  III. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  day  light  that  morning, 
the  pagan  Foilge  sat  at  the  end  of  the  boreen  that 
led  from  his  palace  to  the  high  road.  There  he 
sat  on  the  high  I’oad  with  his  back  to  his  own 
boreen,  and  his  sharpened  sword  by  his  side  and 
his  sh.arp  spear  stretched  out  on  the  deal  table 
before  him,  on  which  there  was  a smoking  hot  jug 
of  whiskey  punch.  And  there  he  sat,  enrsing  and 
abusing  St.  Patrick,  and  constantly  calling  for 
more  hot  water,  more  sugar,  more  lemons,  and 
more  potteen  to  be  brought  to  him;  and  behind 
him,  all  that  time,  cold,  and  hungry,  and  trembling 
for  fear,  and  praying,  was  the  good  sei'vant  man 
who  had  made  up  hi.5  mind  to  be  a Christian. 

For  four  hours  and  more  was  Foilge  thus  curs- 
ing and  carousing,  until  at  last  he  became  fairly 
raging  mad  with  passion  and  with  drink,  when 
what  should  he  hear  but  the  cracking  of  a coach- 
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mail's  whip  and  the  rattling  of  wheels  over  the 
paving  stones  on  the  road. 

“ Oh  I here's  murder  and  massacre  going  to  hap- 
pen!” cried  the  good  servant,  as  lie  saw  the  saint’s 
grey  horses  turning  up  the  road  to  where  Foilge 
stood.  “ I must  mind,  however,  what  0‘Drane 
said,  and  repeat  the  very  words  he  told  me.”  He 
then  said  aloud : “ There's  St.  Patrick  and — his 
coachman  driving  him.” 

“ By  This  and  by  That,  then,”  shouted  Foilge, 
“ it’s  the  last  time  the  coachman  will  ever  drive 
him;  for  Fll  drive  this  into  his  carcase.  There!” 
he  cried,  “ take  that,  St.  Patrick,  and  see  how  it 
will  agree  with  your  stomach  this  morning.  That 
is  what  I swore  yesterday  to  give  you  the  first 
time  I saw  you,  after  knocking  my  idol  into 
smithereens.” 

As  Foilge  spoke  these  woi’ds,  he  flung  with  all 
his  force  his  long  spear.  It  quivered  through  the 
air,  passed  about  two  inches  over  the  head  of  the 
saint,  and  plunged  into  the  breast  of  O’Drane,  as 
he  sat  in  the  saint’s  usual  seat,  and  had  the  saint’s 
mitre  on  his  head  and  the  saint’s  crosier  in  his 
hand. 

“Thank  God  for  all  his  mercies!”  exclaimed 
O’Drane,  as  he  fell  headlong  with  the  spear  trans- 
piercing his  body  from  the  seat  of  the  coach  into 
the  road.  “ By  the  shedding  of  my  own  blood,  I 
have  saved  the  life  of  my  master,  and  I have  pre- 
served him  for  the  salvation  of  poor  old  Ireland. 
It  was  for  this,  St.  Patrick,  that  I wished  you  to 
act  as  my  coachman  this  morning.  Pray  for  the 
repose  of  my  soul.  Lord  have  mercy  on  me.” 

As  O'Dr-ane  spoke  these  words,  he  expired. 

“ Stop,”  said  St.  Patrick  to  the  horses  The 
two  animals  remained  as  quiet  as  if,  instead  of 
flesh,  they  were  made  of  marble. 

“ Remain  as  you  are,”  said  St.  Patrick  to  Foilge, 
who,  having  cast  his  spear,  was  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing his  sword,  in  order  that,  having  killed  St.  Pa- 
trick, as  he  had  supposed,  he  might  slay  his  coach- 
man ; and  as  the  words  of  the  saint  were  spoken, 
Foilge’s  feet  became  fastened  to  the  earth,  and  his 
hands  remained  attached  as  closely  to  the  hilt  and 
scabbard  of  his  sword  as  if  they  were  glued  to 
them. 

“Come  hither!”  said  St.  Patrick  to  the  good 
servant,  “ kneel  down  in  this  stream  that  runs  be- 
side the  road,  in  order  that  I may  baptize  yon,  so 
that  you  may  hear  things  worthy  only  for  a Chris- 
tian to  hear,  and  that,  as  a Christian,  that  pagan 
may  no  longer  have  power  to  injure  )'ou.” 

The  servant  did  as  he  had  been  directed.  “And 
now,”  added  St.  Patrick,  “ that  I have  made  you 
a Christian,  bear  the  name  of  a Christian ; be  hence- 
forth called  by  the  name  of  an  honest  man — Richard 


Madden.  And  now,  hearken  to  me,  Richard  Mad- 
den. You  have  seen  O’Drane  lay  down  his  life 
for  me:  the  servant  for  the  master;  and  he  is  now 
receiving  the  reward  of  the  good  servant.  I see, 
as  plainly  as  I see  yon,  his  soul  now  borne  up  to 
heaven.  Are  you  not  also  coirscious  of  it?’’ 

“1  believe  I am,”  answered  Richard  Madden; 
“ for  though  1 cannot  see  anything,  1 hear  a thrill- 
ing sound  in  the  skies  above  me,  as  if  there  were 
a hundred  millions  of  larks  all  singing,  and  rising 
up  together  into  the  heavens,  not  upon  their 
wings,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  sweet  notes  they 
uttered.'’ 

“ It  is  the  song  of  angels  welcoming  a martyr 
into  eternal  happiness,”  said  St.  Patrick.  “And 
now,  Richard  Madden,  that  you  have  been  told  of 
the  reward  of  the  good,  remain  with  this  sinner — 
this  murdering  villain,  who  has  shed  the  blood  of 
a saint — and  be  a witness  to  the  punishment  of  a 
sinner.” 

“ Foilge!”  said  St.  Patrick,  and  when  the  pagan 
heard  his  own  name  thus  spoken,  he  shook  as  if  an 
ague  fit  had  come  upon  him.  “Foilge! — your 

pride,  your  passions,  and  your  crimes  have  at  last 
reached  an  end.  You  are  about  to  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth;  you,  and  your  posterity;  but 
thoiigh  your  race  will  disappear,  I shall  take  care 
that  what  will  happen  to  you  will  render  it  impos- 
sible for  your  crime  to  be  forgotten.  My  curse 

UPON  YOU.” 

As  St.  Patrick  said  the  words  “ my  curse  upon 
you,”  Madden  saw  Foilge  clap  his  two  hands  to 
his  breast,  as  if  he  were  transfixed  with  a spear 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  slain 
O’Drane;  then,  rolling  in  agony  upon  the  earth,  he 
cried  out,  “ And  my  curse  uj)on  you,  Christian, 
for  you  have  killed  me  with  your  words  as  if  they 
were  a lance.”  As  he  spoke  these  words,  he 
stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  lay  like  a corpse. 

The  saint  beckoned  to  Madden  to  help  him  to 
replace  the  body  of  O'Drane  in  his  coach.  Madden 
obeyed.  The  poor  O’Drane  was  fastened  fast  to 
the  gig;  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  turned  towards 
the  house  of  the  saint,  and  as  St.  Patrick  diove 
off,  he  said  to  Richard  Madden,  “ Do  you  remain 
by  the  side  of  Foilge;  for  yon  are  about  to  see 
something  that  will,  I think,  make  you  open  your 
eyes  with  surprise.” 

As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  hear  the  sounds 
made  by  the  coach-wheels  of  St.  Patrick’s  carriage, 
as  they  hurried  over  the  rough  high  lOad,  Madden 
never  thouglit  of  stirring  from  the  place  in  which 
the  saint  had  addressed  him.  He  then,  however, 
went  over  to  the  chair  in  which  Foilge  had  been 
sitting,  and  filling  himself  out  a glass  of  strong 
j)unch,  he  swigged  it  off  at  one  sup,  and  smacked 
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his  lips,  ami  said:  “That’s  tlie  Ihjuor  for  a Chris- 
tian to  drink.  It  was  a sin  and  a shame  and  a 
dead  loss  to  see  it  j^oinjf  down  the  throat  of  a 
pagan.  Hut  I ninst  take  another  glass  to  enable 
me  to  tliink  liow  I am  ever  to  get  tliat  big  ugly 
corpse  down  the  boroen ” 

“ Jnst  leave  that  other  glass  of  punch  alone,  Mr. 
Richard  Madden,  and  I’ll  save  yon  all  the  trouble 
of  thinking  on  that  head,”  said  Foilge,  sitting  np 
in  the  road. 

“Oh!  murder!  murder!”  cried  Madden,  start- 
ing np  in  a fright.  “ Why  I thought  you  were 
dead.” 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  devil  was  dead?” 
a-ked  Foilge. 

“ Never,”  said  Madden. 

“ Then  you  might  as  well  say  that  I was  dead, 
as  that  the  devil  had  departed  this  life,  forever  and 
amen,”  observed  Foilge. 

“ But  are  you  quite  sure,  now,  you  are  not  really 
dead,  Foilge;  for  if  I was  put  to  my  oath,”  declared 
Madden,  “ I would  swear  that  1 saw  you  lying 
there  but  a few  minutes  ago  as  dead  as  a door 
nail.” 

“Ho!  ho!”  shouted  Foilge,  “Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a dead  man  drinking  a tumbler  of  punch?” 

“ Never,”  answered  Madden. 

“ Just  sit  otf  my  chair,”  cried  Foilge,  “ until  I 
show  you  how  active  I have  got.  Did  yon  ever 
see  a dead  man  do  this?”  And  with  these  words, 
instead  of  standing  on  his  feet,  he  bounded  like  a 
b.all  from  a sitting  posture  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  into  a sitting  posture  in  the  chair.  “ Ho  I 
ho!  Mr.  Madden,  did  you  ever  see  a dead  man  do 
that?” 

“No — nor  a living  man  either,”  replied  Madden, 
shaking  his  head.  “ There’s  a queer  look  in  your 
eyes,  Foilge.  They  never  turn  about  in  your  head ; 
but  seem  to  be  coals  of  living  fire.  Oh ! I see  you 
can  drink  punch  like  a man — but — see — Oh ! Lord 
the  chair  on  which  yon  are  sitting  is  smoking  as  if 
it  was  going  on  fire;  and  see  the  deal  table  on 
which  you  have  placed  your  open  hand  bears  the 
burned  mark  of  your  five  fingers.  What  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you,  Foilge?” 

“I  am  jolly  hot,  I admit,”  answered  Foilge; 
“ and  I believe  that  I am  only  in  that  way  which 
the  common  people  mean  when  they  say  ‘ the  devil 
is  in  such  a person.’  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  me,  I believe,  is  this,  that  the  devil  is  in  me.” 

“ And  a worse  thing  could  not  be  said  of  any 
one  than  that,”  said  Madden.  “Why  can’t  you 
repent?” 

“Repent!  ho!  ho!  he  tells  me  to  repent !”  said 
Foilge,  bursting  with  laughter.  “This  is  the  way, 
you  mealy  potato,  that  Foilge  will  ever  repent." 


.\nd  saying  these  words,  ho  took  np  his  sword,  and 
smashed  the  tumblers  and  glasses  and  jugs,  as 
they  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  “ Come  along, 
Richard  Madden,  I’ll  show  you  some  fine  fun.  See 
how  1 will  reward  all  those  who  have  joined  mo 
in  all  my  wickedness  Repent!  he  tells  me  to  re- 
pent! ho!  ho!” 

Madden  followed  Foilge  on  his  way  to  the  pa- 
lace; but  he  was  astonished  to  perceive  that,  in- 
stead of  walking  slowly  forward,  he  always  kept 
bounding  about;  now  going  with  a hop,  step,  and 
a jump;  then  walking  on  his  hands,  with  his  heels 
in  the  air;  then  sliding  over  the  fields,  as  if  he  were 
skaiting;  then  holding  one  foot  in  one  hand,  bound- 
ing forward  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  then 
changing  to  the  other  foot  and  hand;  and  all  this 
time  screeching  out  as  if  with  loud  laughter;  but 
still,  whenever  he  ^t^nld  turn  about  and  look  at 
Madden,  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  his  head,  and  his 
features  were  distorted  with  pain,  as  if  he  were 
enduring  the  most  horrible  torture. 

“Well!”  thought  Madden  to  himself,  “who  ever 
heard  of  a case  like  this?  I am  greatly  afraid  that 
he  has  told  the  truth;  and — the  Lord  between  us 
and  all  harm ! — that  the  devil  is  really,  truly,  and 
bodily  in  him !” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

And  in  this  way  went  Foilge  from  the  place 
where  he  had  committed  the  murder  to  his  own 
palace.  As  Foilge  approached  the  palace,  his 
screeches  of  laughter  were  heard  by  those  inside, 
and  among  the  first  to  run  out  and  greet  him  were 
his  own  wife  and  brother;  and  it  "would  be  hard 
to  tell  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  wicked  or 
which  the  bigger  pagan.  As  to  the  brother  of 
Foilge,  he  had,  with  his  own  right  hand,  killed  three 
huxters,  two  publicans,  one  grocer,  and  four  tailors, 
merely  because  the  poor  men  had  “the  impudence,” 
as  he  said,  to  ask  him  to  pay  them  what  he  owed. 
He  “ settled  their  accounts”  for  them,  he  boasted, 
by  knocking  the  life  out  of  them.  As  to  Foilge’s 
wife,  she  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  P’oilge’s  bro- 
ther; for  she  was  not  only  always  doing  something 
that  was  bad,  cruel,  or  mischievous  herself,  but 
she  was  always  telling  Foilge  to  do  something  sin- 
ful, and  suggesting  to  him  crimes  that  he  otherwise 
would  never  have  thought  of : but  for  all  that,  I 
suppose  that,  from  that  day  to  this,  there  never 
was  seen  so  beautiful  a woman  in  all  Ireland,  as 
Foilge’s  wife  was  in  her  time. 

Out,  then,  ran  these  two  to  welcome  Foilge, 
when  they  heard  his  roars  of  laughter,  as  he  came 
skipping  and  jumping  home  to  his  palace. 

“ A hundred  thousand  welcomes  home  to  yon, 
Foilge,”  says  his  wife. 
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“ You  won’t  be  after  saying  that  long,  my  dar- 
ling,” said  F'oilge. 

“ And  why  not,  Foilge,”  says  his  wife. 

“That  would  be  telling,”  said  Foilge. 

“ And  what  makes  you  so  full  of  glee?  A per- 
son would  think  you  met  with  the  height  of  good 
luck,”  says  Foilge's  wife. 

“ Whatever  it  was.  I’ll  never  meet  with  the  like 
of  it  again,  any  how,”  said  F'oilge. 

“ Ah ! then,  what  has  happened  at  all,  at  all  ?’’ 
says  Foilge's  wife. 

“ By  This  and  by  That  I killed  St.  Patrick’s 
coachman  this  morning,”  .«aid  Foilge. 

“Is  it  murdered  him  outright  entirely,  entirely?’’ 
says  Foilge’s  wife. 

“ By  This  and  by  That  I skivered  him  as  you 
would  a lark,  my  darling,’"  said  Foilge. 

“With  what?"’  says  Foilge’s  brother. 

“With  this  spear,”  said  Foilge. 

“ And  is  he  dead?’’  says  Foilge's  wife. 

“ As  a red  herring,”  said  Foilge. 

“ You  are  a hero,”  says  Foilge’s  wife. 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  said  Foilge. 

“ By  my  virtue!  you  are,”  says  Foilge’s  Mufe. 

“ Swear  by  something  tangible,  my  darling,” 
said  Foilge. 

“Yes you  are  a real  hero  to  kill  that  old  thieF s 
coachman.  I'm  highly  delighted  with  you,  and  I 
must  kiss  you,”  says  Foilge’s  wife. 

“ I think  you’d  better  not,  my  darling,”  said 
Foilge. 

“ And  why  not?'’  said  Foilge's  wife. 

“ That  would  be  telling,”  said  Foilge. 

“ Yes,  and  I must  ask  you  for  that  spear  that 
killed  the  priest’s  coachman.  I’ll  treasure  it  up  for 
ever,”  said  Foilge’s  brother. 

“You're  welcome  to  it;  but  I’d  advise  you  not 
to  take  it,’’  said  Foilge. 

“And  why  not?”  said  Foilge’s  brother. 

“ That  would  be  telling,”  said  Foilge. 

“ Why,  Foilge,  you’re  so  full  of  skit  this  morn- 
ing, there’s  no  making  any  sense  out  of  what  you 
say;  but  here  goes  for  a kiss,”  said  Foilge’s  wife. 

“ And  I must  have  the  spear,”  says  Foilge’s 
brother. 

“ 1 would  advise  you  both  to  keep  away  from 
me,”  said  Foilge. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  the  two  in  the  same 
voice,  running  towards  Foilge. 

“Very  well,”  said  Foilge,  winking  at  M.addcn, 
and  whispering,  “ See  if  I don’t  astonish  the  two 
of  them.”  “There,  brother,  is  the  spear:  now, 
my  darling,  here  is  a fine  warm  kiss  for  you.” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Foilge’s  wife  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  Foilge’s  brother 
took  the  spear  from  his  hand:  but  the  instant  they 


did  so,  they  both  let  out  a screech  fiom  them  that 
might  be  heard  from  one  end  of  Leinster  to  the 
other,  and  both  ran  ahout  the  fields  as  if  they  were 
raging  mad;  Foilge’s  wife  with  her  two  hands  up 
to  her  face,  and  Foilge’s  brother  with  the  spear, 
which  he  went  tossing  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
and  trying  to  throw  it  away,  and  it  still  sticking 
to  some  part  of  his  body,  as  if  it  was  one  of  his 
limhs  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  cast  off'. 

“Oh!  wurra!  struc!’’  screeched  Foilge’s  wife. 
“ 1 might  as  well  have  put  my  face  into  a blazing 
fire,  as  to  have  kissed  Foilge's  cheek;  he  has  burned 
my  nose  to  a cinder.” 

“Oh!  wurra!  strue!”  screeched  Foilge’s  brother, 
“ This  spear  he  has  given  me  is  nothing  but  a bar 
of  red  hot  iron,  that  burns  a big  hole  in  me  every 
place  it  touches  me,  and  that  I can  no  more  shake 
away  from  me  than  you  could  shake  boiling  tar 
out  of  wool.  Oh  ! millia  murder,  better  be  dead 
than  stand  this.” 

“Ho!  ho!  ho!”  shouted  Foilge;  how  do  you 
now  like  the  fun  of  my  killing  St.  Patrick's  coach- 
man ? You  praised  the  deed,  and  now  you  have 
your  reward.  Brother,  that  spc<ar  will  stick  to  you 
as  long  as  jmu  live.” 

“ Then  that  won’t  be  long,”  said  Foilge’s  bro- 
ther, making  one  jump  into  a deep  pond  in  front 
of  the  palace,  and  disappearing  from  the  view  of 
Madden. 

“ Ho  ! ho!'’  said  Foilge,  “the  fun  is  beginning 
below  stairs.  And  what  will  you  do,  my  darling?” 
he  cried,  turning  to  his  wife;  “you  were  once  a 
beauty,  but  without  a nose  to  your  face  you  will 
be  the  ugliest  woman  that  ever  stepped  in  shoe 
leather  on  Irish  ground.” 

“Til  follow  your  brother,”  says  Foilge’s  wife; 
“ for  there’s  no  standing  this  pain.”  And  as  she 
spoke  these  words,  she  also  jumped  into  the  pond, 
and  Madden  saw  no  more  of  her. 

“Hoi  ho!  what  a screech  of  fun  there  is  at  this 
time,  welcoming  my  wife  to  her  last  abode!”  said 
Foilge.  “ But  come,  Pdchard  Madden,  come  with 
me  into  my  palace:  there  is  no  end  to  the  diver- 
sion I'll  show  you.  There  is  no  man  ever  helped 
me  to  do  an  evil  action  that  shall  not  receive  from 
my  own  hands  a fitting  reward  for  it.  I have  a 
great  plan  in  my  head;  but  before  I carry  it  into 
execution,  I must  cool  myself  a little.  Here  goes 
to  take  a dive  into  the  same  pond  in  which  my 
wife  and  my  biother  have  drowned  themselves.” 

Saying  tliis.  Madden  saw  Foilge  make  a bound 
ten  yards  high  in  the  air,  and  come  ]ilump  down 
into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  with  what  is  called 
“ a dead  man’s  dive,”  and  plunge  into  the  waters, 
which  instantly  boiled,  fizzed,  sputtered,  and  bubbled 
around  him,  as  if  he  were  one  solid  mass  of  glow- 
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iiig  metal.  Wlierever  lie  turned  in  the  water,  it 
foamed  and  fumed  around  him,  and  a thick  steam 
of  smoke  arose  from  the  surface,  and  then  hung 
over  it  like  a thick,  dark  cloud  from  which  the  light- 
ning appears  ready  to  Hash  forth  every  minute. 

Having  thus,  as  it  seemed,  amused  himself  for 
a few  minutes,  Foilge  made  another  bound  out  of 
the  lake,  and  stood  by  Madden’s  side;  but,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  latter,  his  clothes  appeared  as  dry 
as  if  they  had  been  lying  for  several  days  under  a 
glowing  sun. 

“ llal”  says  Foilge,  “ that  has  cooled  the  skin 
at  all  events ; but  as  to  the  inside  of  me,  it  is  hotter 
than  if  I was  stuffed  with  pepper.  But  come  along 
with  me,  iliehard  Madden:  and  now,  if  I don’t  make 
you  laugh,  why — you  are  only  fit  to  be  a Chris- 
tian.” 

Foilge  entered  the  palace.  His  gibing  manner 
and  his  capering  steps  had  been  laid  aside,  and  he 
said,  in  a grave  voice,  as  he  proceeded  to  his  grand 
hall,  ‘‘  Halloah!  call  all  my  military  retainers  toge- 
ther; prepare  a grand  dinner  for  them:  I wish  to 
have  every  man  of  them  before  me:  bring  out  all 
my  gold  that  I may  share  it  amongst  them.  This 
time  to-morrow  let  them  meet  me  here.  JMean- 
while  I’ll  go  to  my  own  room,  and  I’ll  be  disturbed 
by  nobody.” 

The  next  day  Foilge  was  seated  on  a chair  like 
a throne,  and  around  him  were  to  be  seen  fifty  of 
the  greatest  villains  that  ever  yet  was  congregated 
in  Leinster.  A magnificent  banquet  was  before 
them,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  tuning 
of  harps,  and  the  singing  of  songs,  and  loud  shouts 
of  laughter. 

“It’s  a grand  life,”  says  Foilge  to  Madden; 
“but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  can’t  last  for  ever, 
'fheir  time  is  up:  and  they  have  had  their  last  bit 
of  merriment  in  this  world.  Silen'ce,  you  spal- 
peens,” roared  Foilge  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
standing  up  at  the  same  moment. 

There  was  such  silence  in  the  hall,  that  you 
could  hear  a pin  drop  at  that  momeut. 

“My  brave  cut-throats — my  jolly  robbers — my 
chosen  associates,  and  my  favourite  confederates,” 
said  Foilge,  addressing  his  guests,  “there  was 
no  mischief  I ever  asked  any  one  of  you  to  do  in 
which  you  were  not  ready  to  assist  me.  There 
was  no  crime  I ever  thought  of,  in  which  you,  one 
and  all,  did  not  give  me  a helping  hand,  whether 
it  was  murder  or  thievery.  T'ogether  we  have 
despoiled  the  orphan,  and  together  we  have  robbed 
the  widow.  The  curses  of  the  poor  have  followed 
us,  wherever  we  went,  and  the  cries  of  the  help- 
less have  gathered  around  us:  but  what  did  you  or 
1 care  for  them,  so  long  as  you  could  live  on  in 
debauchery  at  my  expense,  and  so  long  as  I could 


heap  together  those  i)iles  of  gold  you  see  around 
me.  And  now  that  I look  at  that  gold,  1 ask  my- 
self what  is  the  use  of  it  to  me,  unless  I share  it 
with  you?” 

“ Hurrah  1”  shouted  all  the  guests,  when  they 
heard  Foilge  say  this. 

“Wait  a while,”  said  Foilge,  “don’t  halloo 
until  you  are  out  of  the  wood,  my  fine  fellows. 
Yes,  I am  determined  upon  rewarding  you  as  you 
deserve''  He  continued,  “ Have  you  all  your 
breeches  pockets  empty,  so  that  I may  go  round  to 
you  all,  and  cram  them  with  fistsful  of  gold?” 

“All — all!”  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice. 

“And  now  I have  to  ask  you  another  question,” 
said  Foilge;  “are  you  willing  to  accept  this  gold 
as  the  fitting  reward  of  all  your  crimes,  as  what 
you  have  yourselves  won  by  murder  and  robbery?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  they  shouted. 

“Very  well!”  he  said.  “On  that  condition  I 
give  it  to  you,  and  I promise  you  that  you  shall 
keep  it /or  ever." 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Foilge!”  shouted  the 
guests. 

“You’ll  soon  change  your  tune,”  said  Foilge,  as 
he  descended  from  his  throne,  and,  attended  by 
servants  carrying  bags  of  gold,  he  proceeded  to  the 
seat  of  each  of  his  guests,  and  with  his  own  hands 
filled  their  pockets. 

“ Have  I given  you  what  you  all  most  wished 
for?”  said  Foilge,  returning  to  his  seat. 

“ You  have — you  have,”  replied  the  guests. 

“ Don’t  you  think  we  are  well  matched — I hav- 
ing such  servants — you  in  having  such  a master,” 
asked  Foilge. 

“ Not  a doubt  of  it,”  said  the  guests,  all  on  the 
one  word. 

“ Then  now  begins  the  fun : now  we  are  joined 
never  to  be  separated  from  each  other,”  said  Foilge. 

“Foilge!”  said  Richard  Madden,  “St.  Patrick 
is  sitting  on  the  stone  outside  your  door,  and  he 
said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  you.” 

“And  what  did  you  say  to  him?”  asked  Foilge. 

“I  told  him,’’  answered  Madden,  “that  you  had 
the  height  of  quality  to  dine  with  you,  and  that 
you  could  by  no  manner  of  means  come  to  him.” 

“ And  what  did  he  say  to  you?”  asked  PYilge. 

“ He  said,”  answered  Madden,  “ that  from  the 
moment  that  he  pronounced  his  curse  upon  you, 
that  your  soul  was  that  instant  buried  in  hell,  and 
that  Satan  was  at  that  same  moment  permitted  to 
enter  your  dead  body,  as  a fitting  instrument  to 
work  out  the  worst  iniquity,  and  as  the  means  of 
bringing  down  punishment  upon  all  your  associates 
in  wickedness;  and  he  added  that  he  would  no 
longer  permit  the  evil  spirit  to  remain  in  your 
body,  and  that,  as  I delivered  his  message,  it 
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should  descend  agiiiii  to  tlie  bottomless  pit  from 
which  it  had  arisen/’ 

“ And  St.  Patrick  spoke  the  truth,”  said  Foilge. 

No  sooner  had  these  words  been  uttered,  than 
the  guests  of  Foilge  belield  sitting  on  the  high 
throne-like  seat  before  them  the  perfect  skeleton 
of  man — not  a skeleton,  however,  of  whited  bones, 
but  of  black  bones  that  had  been  calcined  with 
lire.  Their  horror  was  succeeded  by  their  own 
agony;  for  all  who  had  but  a moment  before 
shouted  with  glee  now  cried  out,  as  with  one  voice, 
“We  are  on  fire:  the  gold  of  Foilge  is  burning 
into  our  bowels.” 

“ And  as  they  screamed  in  agony,  the  chairs  in 
which  they  thus  sat,  as  well  as  the  throne  in 
which  Foilge’s  skeleton  was  el  ected,  burst  out  into 
flames.  Fire  spreail  on  all  sides  of  the  palace,  as 
if,  instead  of  stones,  it  was  made  of  tinder. 

Madden  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  fore- 
head, rushed  out  into  the  open  air,  and  flung 
himself  at  the  feet  of  St.  Patrick,  and  cried: 
“Oh!  father!  father!  Foilge's  palace  is  turned 
into  hell,  in  which  sinners  are  suffering  for  their 
crimes  on  this  earth.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  a 
warning  to  all  Irishmen  to  behave  themselves  for 
the  future  more  like  Christians,  and  less  like 
pagans!” 


“ And  now,  boys,”said  Michael  O.Heunessy  to  his 
pupils,  “be  off  home  with  you,  every  mother's  son 
of  you:  and  as  you  go,  remember  this,  that  you 
need  not  give  faith  to  the  legend  I have  been  nar- 
rating to  you ; but  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  would 
never  keep  you  out  of  heaven  if  you  were  to  be- 
lieve as  true  every  word  1 have  been  telling  you.”* 


• See  Henschemijs,  De  S.  Odrano,  Act..  Sanct.  (Feb.) 
vol.  iii.  pp.  f31,  132. 
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No.  1.— A SITTING  IN  THE  FOUR  COURTS. 

In  the  midst  of  my  musty  papers  and  gloomy  books, 
with  antiquated  folios  and  recent  pamphlets  strewn 
on  a dark  floor  and  a dull  desk,  the  indcscrible  hue 
of  which  peered  out  with  a dim  stare,  how  cheer- 
fully sounded  the  voice  of  my  friend  R as  he 

poured  the  sunbeam  of  his  presence  into  my  gothic 
den ! His  intelligence  was  inspiriting,  too,  and 
quite  in  my  way.  “ A most  interesting  case  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  to-morrow;  AVhiteside,  M Do- 
nagh,  Fitzgerald,  O'Hagan,  and  other  ‘ great 
creatures,'  all  specially  engaged  by  particular  de- 


sire (of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant),  and  quite  ready 
to  present  you  with  a full-face  sitting,  if  you  wish 
to  profit  by  the  golden  opportunity.”  T'o  me  this 
was  good  news — a tempting  offer;  I closed  with 
the  proposal  at  once,  and  was  punctual  in  keeping 
the  appointment  then  and  there  made — as  indeed 
I usually  am  when  my  own  particular  profit  or 
pleasure  is  concerned.  Let  the  gentle  reader  be 
so  condescending  as  to  accompany  me,  therefore,  if 
he  pleases ; and  if  the  sun  will  be  oidy  good 
enough  to  second  my  intention,  I venture  to  pro- 
mise him  a few  daguerreotype  sketches,  not  an 
atom  more  faint  or  ashy-coloured  than  such  mat- 
ters usually  are  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
artist. 

We  pass  through  “the  Hall,”  but  we  have  not 
time  just  now  to  linger  or  to  moralize,  although 
splendid  phantoms  and  glorious  associations  crowd 
upon  our  sight,  and  tempt  us  to  loiter  on  the  way. 
We  pause,  perhaps,  before  the  statue  of  the  up- 
right judge — the  honest  citizen — the  independent 
man ; and  as  we  do  so,  we  think  also  with  instinc- 
tive sadness  of  his  cotemporary,  the  gifted  advo- 
cate, the  brilliant  senator,  the  successful  drama- 
tist, who  “ after  life's  fitful  fever”  has  just  sunk 
to  sleep  in  the  honoured  grave  of  sacred  Santa 
Croce  : 

“ He  faded  midst  Italian  bowers. 

The  last  of  that  bright  band,” 

which  included  so  much  of  which  Ireland  had 
ample  reason  to  be  proud.  As  we  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  precincts  of  the  awful  “ Bench,” 
we  look  around  us  and  survey  the  noble  “ Hall” — 
chaste  in  design  and  rich  in  architectural  beauty; 
and  as  we  contemplate  the  moving  masses  of  hu- 
manity which  crowd  it — leaders,  with  plethoric 
bags  and  earnest  faces — ^juniors,  with  the  incipient 
pallor  of  hard  work  and  wasting  occupation — 
solicitors,  as  cool  as  encumbers — and  clients,  as 
red  as  peonys  and  as  hot  as  a temperance  coi’dial — 
our  minds  revert  to  the  painful  rumours  which 
have  reached  our  ear  respecting  “ the  demon  claw” 
of  centralization,  and  its  fell  propensities,  and  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  miserable  prospects  before 
us  if  the  panorama  on  which  we  gaze  shall  be 
included  with  others  in  its  terrible  grasp,  and  all 
these  stiri'ing  items  and  entities  be  translated  to  a 
“ strange  land — a distant  scene,”  in  order  to  seek 
for  that  “ cheap  justice,”  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  they  would  obtain,  but  which  we  are 
much  better  content  that  they  should  receive  at 
home. 

Turn  to  the  right  — take  care  of  the  steps;  again 
to  the  right — move  aside  that  crimson  curtain  — 
we  arc  in  the  Queen's  Bench — awful  to  many. 
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(lisiustroiis  to  some,  but  simply  amusing  to  us  I 
The  gallery  stairs  are  thronged,  so  is  the  court; 
the  “ interesting  case”  is  on,  and  did  we  wish  to 
study  with  phrenological  fervour  the  animal  organs 
of  human  heads,  wm  have  hero  a flvir  number  of 
subjects  presented  to  us  in  the  most  favourable 
positions.  Hut  let  us  insinuate  ourselves  forward. 
Yon,  reader,  can  do  it  in  spirit;  and  as  spirits 
have  no  regard  for  the  tender  gloss  of  a new  hat, 
and  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to  crushed  toes  or 
compressed  ribs,  you  need  not  mind  the  tremen- 
dous frown  of  that  fat  farmer,  who  should  be 
cutting  his  meadows  in  Meath  instead  of  digesting 
law  points  in  Dublin,  nor  heed  the  dagger-like 
looks  of  that  tall,  testy  old  gentleman  in  the  stiff 
collar  and  correct  kids,  who,  although  he  looks 
like  a half-pay  captain,  is  just  now,  to  our  incon- 
venience, anything  but  a “ retired  officer.” 

At  length  w'C  attain  what  the  Germans  call 
stand  punct — an  admirable  phrase,  as  our  readers 
w'ell  know — and  are  enabled  to  survey  the  scene. 
Our  first  glance  is  to  the  Bench,  and  our  memory 
Hits  back  to  an  earlier  era,  wdien  its  occupant  was 
one  of  “the  lights  of  other  days” — the  cotempo- 
rary of  Grattan,  the  friend  of  Curran,  the  familiar 
associate  of  Plunket,  himself  the  “ observed  of  all 
observers,”  whether  as  a wit,  an  orator,  an  advo- 
cate, or  a judge — the  accomplished  Bushe,  whose 
full  blue  eye  and  manly  features  seemed  to  beam 
upon  us  as  we  looked  towards  the  seat  which  his 
presence  so  long  dignified;  and  our  attention  is 
only  recalled  by  a certain  stir  and  agitation  in 
those  around  ns,  and  still  more  so  by  the  uprising 
of  the  “junior,”  to  open  “the  interesting  case.” 
It  is  done,  and  well  done,  too.  The  “junior” 
know's  that  he  is  there  only  to  speak  the  swelling 
prologue,  as  it  were,  and  that  his  turn  is  not  yet 
come  to  enact  the  principal  part  in  the  drama; 
and  having  perfoi-med  his  “ brief”  part  dexter- 
ously, and  stated  that  the  damages  are  laid  at 
£2000,  he  sits  down  “ to  watch  the  case,”  and 
to  learn  how  legal  fields  are  won  by  watching  the 
intellectual  gladiatorship  of  his  “ learned  friends” 
during  the  subsequent  me/ee.  He  is  followed  by 
his  “ leader”  (a  misnomer,  by-the-bye,  as  the 
leader  is  always  second),  and  that  leader  is  Mr. 
Whiteside.  He  is  worth  looking  at.  A full,  pale 
face — a cold,  calm  eye,  with  much  ready  power 
on  the  surface,  and  but  little  latent  fire  in  the 
depths  — a good  nose  — a manly  forehead  rather 
than  a powerful  one  — a general  expression  of  ill 
humour  about  the  mouth,  betrayed  in  the  shrew- 
like twitchings  of  the  lips  (occasioned,  perhaps, 
by  delicate  health),  give  a general  idea  of  his  fea- 
tures. The  voice  is  loud  and  full,  but  it  wants 
melody,  and  fails  to  convey  to  you  the  conviction 


of  (he  speaker  that  ivhat  he  is  so  eloquently  utter- 
ing is  his  own  simple  and  sincere  belief.  This,  I 
think,  is  a drawback  upon  his  power  and  his 
hearer’s  pleasure  both.  Some  men  feel,  or  appear 
to  feel,  whatever  they  say,  whether  it  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  of  the  moment  or  the 
creed  of  a life;  but  here  is  Mr.  Whitc.side’s  weak 
point — in  this  he  seems  to  fail.  There  is  too  great 
a parade  of  power — too  much  manipulation  of  the 
thunderbolt — too  much  the  taking  the  jury-box 
by  storm.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  impression 
of  an  effect  well  made  and  artistically  prepared, 
strengthened  as  he  went  on.  His  arguments  were 
logical  and  good,  but  unavoidably  you  thought  of 
them  as  Mr,  Whiteside’s  arguments — as  those 
suggested  by  a clever,  lawyer-like  mind,  rather 
than  as  arguments  naturally  and  inevitably  arising 
out  of  the  case.  The  cause  he  was  engaged  in 
advocating,  as  it  was  explained,  seemed  just  and 
fair ; but  still  the  impression  remained  on  the 
listener’s  mind  that  his  cleverness  and  tact  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  making  it  appear  so.  This  is 
a dangerous  impression  for  an  advocate  to  convey. 
The  best  earnest  of  success  for  an  orator,  is  to 
make  his  audience  feel  that  the  cause  is  superior 
to  the  speaker.  How  well  Shakespeare  knew 
this!  Antony  wins  from  the  crowd,  not  admira- 
tion for  his  own  powers  but  sympathy  for  the 
fate  of  Cajsar.  He  sinks  his  own  vanity,  depre- 
ciates his  own  ability;  he  is  “ no  orator  as  Brutus 
is,”  and  while  he  artfully  stimulates  the  passions 
of  the  mob  by  the  most  insidious  exhibion  of  his 
consummate  skill,  his  fierce  audience  take  him 
at  his  word,  and  think  that  the  cause  of  his 
friend  might  have  easily  found  a better  advocate. 
That  thought,  however,  was  the  climax  of  his 
success. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  Mr.  White.side;  perl»aps 
we  were  led  to  expect  too  much.  His  own  high 
reputation  is  a high  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
his  efforts,  and  we  naturally  look  for  perfection 
where  celebrity  has  been  achieved.  Mr.  White- 
side  was  looked  upon  only  as  a minor  light  until 
“opportunity,”  the  friend  of  genius,  contributed 
to  his  elevation,  and  then  one  single  bound  placed 
him  upon  the  pedestal  which  so  many  have  taken 
toilsome  years  to  reach.  A single  speech  in  a 
great  cause  did  for  him  what  a single  effort  did 
for  Byron.  “ He  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous;”  and  the  eclat  or  odour  of  that 
speech,  rather  than  the  speech  itself,  remains  as 
a trying  test  for  all  his  succeeding  efforts.  The 
high  sustaining  power  which  insured  permanence 
and  even  increase  of  fame  to  such  men  as  Curran 
or  Erskine  may  not  be  accorded  to  him;  let  us 
limit  our  expectations,  therefore,  and  listen  to 
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him  as  a dexterous  and  accomplished  pleader,  en- 
gaged in  an  exciting  and  “ interesting  case."’ 

I may  here  remark,  that  in  the  entire  range  of 
forensic  opportunities,  there  are,  for  a display  of 
general  ability  and  masterly  elocpience,  very  few 
superior  to  that  afibrded  by  a Breach  of  Pro- 
mise,” which  our  ‘‘ interesting  case  ’ happens  to 
be.  The  matter  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  most  delicate  relations  of  life.  The  deepest 
pulsations  of  the  human  heart,  the  finest  chords 
of  feeling,  the  most  sacred  thoughts,  the  tenderest 
sympathies,  are  all  involved  in  the  question;  not 
set  down  so  much  for  legal  arbitrement,  not 
“ bonded,”  or  “ briefed,”  or  given  “ with  instruc- 
tions to  the  attorney,”  but  not  the  less  constituting 
its  essence  and  involved  in  the  issue.  A man  of 
cold  and  callous  temperament,  be  his  power  of 
phraseology  what  it  may,  cannot  deal  with  its 
subtleties  effectively,  neither  ought  he  to  attenqit 
it.  lie  is  there  as  a champion — the  champion  of 
one  who  must  consider  herself  deeply  injured, 
indeed,  when  she  comes  before  so  public  a tribunal 
to  demand  redress;  and  he  must  not  only  under- 
stand her  feelings,  but  respond  to  them  with 
generous  and  even  chivalrous  ardour  and  i)ity,  or 
he  will  fail  to  paint  them  accurately  and  place 
them  ill  their  proper  light  before  those  on  whom 
the  power  of  redress  must  ultimately  depend.  It 
is  this  just  and  cordial  sympathy  in  the  advocate 
that  constitutes  him  “ a master  of  his  craft,”  and 
forms  the  keystone  of  his  power  with  a jury;  it 
enables  him  to  distinguish  what  recesses  of  his 
client's  heart  are  to  be  laid  bare,  and  which  are 
to  be  closed  with  jealous  reserve  ; it  empowers 
him  to  convert  a general  sentiment  into  a parti- 
cular one — to  protect  while  he  defends — to  elevate 
the  victim  even  while  he  makes  her  the  object  of 
colhpassion,  and  to  secure  her  the  compensation 
she  demands,  without  compromising  her  character 
in  the  eyes  of  others  or  diminishing  her  own  self- 
respect.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  includes 
more  depth  and  earnestness  of  feeling  than  a man 
pleading  for  money — and  who  considers  his  client 
as  his  customer,  and  nothing  more— can  be  ex- 
pected to  possess.  But  a great  advocate  is  a 
great  actor  as  well,  and  unless  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  character  he  rejiresents,  the  one  must 
fail  as  w'ell  as  the  otiier.  When  1 s])cak  of  an 
advocate  “ feeling  deeply,”  let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood to  mean  a real,  constant  sincerity  of 
interest  in  a client’s  cause;  that  could  not  be  ex- 
pected of  any  man  who  w'as  not  a ])crsonal  friend 
at  the  same  time.  But  wdien  we  remember  Ma- 
cready  in  Hamlet,  and  Kilmund  Kean  in  llicbaid, 
and  Brooke  in  Othello,  we  fed  that  their  power 
over  us  originated  in  this  very  sen.se  of  adaptation 


as  well  as  in  the  skill  with  which  they  used  it; 
and  w hat  “ a well  graced  actor"  can  niglitly  do  on 
the  mimic  stage  is  not  too  much  to  expect  an 
advocate  of  genius  and  humaidty  to  do  on  the 
real  one — particularly  when  his  own  fame  and  the 
interests  directly  committed  to  his  charge  depend  on 
the  assumption,  “ Upon  my  conscience,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,”  exclaimed  Curran's  humble  client, 
when  his  cause  was  gained  and  a verdict  returned 
in  his  favour,  “ every  word  the  counsellor  told 
you  about  my  sufferings  was  true — not  a word  of 
lie  in  it ; but  though  I knew  I was  badly  used 
before  he  began,  1 never  thought  I was  half  so  ill 
treated  until  he  j)ut  the  right  face  on  it — long  life 
to  him  !”  Here  was  the  pow’er  that  constituted 
Curran’s  supremacy,  and  made  him  omnipotent  as 
an  advocate.  He  became  the  friend  and  chamj)ion 
of  his  client  for  the  time  being — felt  for  his  inju- 
ries, and  stated  his  wrongs  as  if  they  were  his 
own,  and  thus  brought  that  sort  of  personal  inter- 
est to  the  case  which  won  its  way  with  the  jury 
by  arousing  the  individual  sympathies  of  the  per- 
sons who  composed  it. 

The  “ interesting  case”  to  which  Mr.  White- 
side's attention  w'as  directed,  required  delicate 
handling.  There  were  these  peculiarities  about 
it ; — that  the  real  plaintiff,  as  it  was  averred,  did 
not  wish  the  suit  to  be  instituted  at  all;  that  there 
were  no  letters  to  be  produced;  and  that  the  en- 
gagement between  the  parties  originated  rather  in 
an  inipromp)tu  after-dinner  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman,  than  from  any  settled  or  long  felt 
attachment.  Still,  the  offer  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  defendant  utterly  failed  to  show 
any  reasonable  cause  why  his  “ promise”  should  not 
have  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  a w'eaker  defence*  has 
seklom  been  presented  in  a court  of  justice;  and 
the  only  wonder  was  that  the  jury  were  as  merci- 
ful as  their  moderate  award  proved  them  to  be. 
This  is  a branch  of  the  subject,  however,  wdth 
which  I have,  properly,  nothing  to  do. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Whiteside 
was  better  than  in  the  more  atlvanced  portions  of 
it.  His  clouded  brow — his  bitter  mouth — his  sad, 
solemn  tones — his  intense  disgust  at  the  defen- 
dant's conduct,  and  his  denunciation  of  his  acts, 
were  all  capital  exhibitions;  while  his  iffiraseology 
was  happy  and  he  spoke  with  perfect  ease  and 
self-reliant  though  deliberate  fluency.  But  when 
he  came  to  allude  to  the  disa))pointed  ho])es,  the 
embittered  existence,  the  wounded  feeling  of  his 
client,  his  statement  fell  I'ar  short  of  my  expecta- 
tions, and  was  greatly  wanting,  I thought,  in  tact 
and  finish.  'I’lie  facts  themselves  mtide  an  almost 
perfect  outline  of  a very  pathetic  )iicture;  a little 
delicate  colouring  was  all  it  wanteil — and  this  it 
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(lid  not  i;et.  A tew  words  of  boastful  sympathy, 
proclaimed  rather  than  professed,  a little  ordinary 
vei-biuje  about  “ beiuj;  unable  to  comprehend  the 
feeliui^s  of  the  idaintilf,'’  a want,  in  tine,  of  the 
indescribable  power  which  great  orators  generally 
have  to  take  the  passions  by  storm,  and,  by  a few 
iiappy  phrases,  to  direct  the  feelings  towards  the 
exact  point  in  which  they  wish  them  to  travel — 
all  this  dissatistied  me;  and  when  Mr.  Whiteside 
sat  down,  my  impressions  were,  that  although  1 
had  listened  to  a dexterous  pleader  and  a clever 
lawyer,  still,  that  a great  oratorical  light  will  never 
be  extinguished  whenever  he  retires  from  a scene 
where  riunket  and  Bushe  won  their  spurs,  and 
which  Curran  and  Sheil  had  graced  and  tri- 
umphed in. 

While  Mr.  Whiteside  was  speaking  I could 
not  help  particularly  remarking  a barrister  who 
sat  beside  him.  A face  without  any  feature  es])e- 
cially  prominent,  but  whose  general  expression  Avas 
emphatically  pleasing  and  happy ; a warm,  graceful, 
easy  smile  over  and  around  the  lips;  a keen  yet 
genial  glance  in  the  well  formed  eye;  the  lips 
slightly  compressed  without  a trace  of  stiffness  or 
hardness  in  their  well  cut  lines — represented  one, 
who,  from  personal  appearance  alone,  would,  one 
would  think,  be  a welcome  visitor  to  any  drawing- 
room from  Rathmines  to  Clontarf.  Perfect  cor- 
diality was  latent  in  the  bright  eye;  but  the  calm, 
finished  habitude  of  a gentleman  seemed  to  regu- 
late and  guard  its  ebullition.  I saw  at  a glance 
that  this  Avas  the  opposing  counsel — “ the  learned 
leader  for  the  other  side.'’  All  his  acts  denoted 
this.  At  times  he  listened  with  the  most  engaging- 
attention  to  Avhat  Whiteside  Avas  saying,  as  if, 
AA’ithout  prejudice,  he  Avished  to  get  at  the  true 
bearings  of  the  case,  no  matter  how  hostile  they 
might  be ; then  came  a mild,  deprecatory  shake  of 
the  head,  accompanied  by  an  equivocally  charitable 
smile,  as  if  his  “ learned  friend”  Avas  travelling 
much  too  Avide — going  greatly  too  far.  Then  he 
glanced  hastily  but  earnestly  at  his  brief,  as  if  to 
be  confirmed  in  his  opinion;  and  fortliAvith  he 
levelled  a most  insinuating  smile  up  at  the  jury 
box,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘‘  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  see  Avhat  he’s  at — all  exparte  and  easily  confuted 
— every  particle  of  it  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salts 
— Avait  till  you  hear?/ie/’’  and,  finally,  Avith  a gen- 
tle pull  at  the  fore-lock  of  his  neat  Avig  and  a bland 
smile  rijipling  over  his  handsome  featui-es,  would 
he  turn  to  his  doAvneast  client,  to  assure  him  in  a 
stage  Avhisper,  that  “ there  was  nothing  in  it — all 
a matter  of  course — not  a damaging  feature. — ^all 
understood  by  the  jury — let  him  go  on,  Ave'll  an- 
swer him  by-and-bye.”  In  fact,  both  his  personal 
ensemble — the  Avell  fitting  wig,  the  Avell  airangcd 


neck  bands,  the  gracefidly  falling  robe,  the  slight 
lithe  figure — and  the  evident  and  strictly  j)rofes- 
sional  interest  Avhich  he  jAaid  to  his  case,  made  him 
precisely  one  of  these  points  of  attraction  which 
even  the  idlest  eye  would  rest  upon  by  choice. 
“ Who  is  that?”  1 asked:  the  answer  Avas  “M‘Du- 
NAGII.” 

The  first  witness  having  been  examined  by  the 
plaintiffs  counsel — with  his  keen  smile  still  more 
sunny  than  before,  and  his  long,  white,  and  well 
shaped  hands  resting  lightly  on  the  table,  Mr. 
M‘Donagh  rose  to  ask  “a  fcAV  questions,”  and  the 
cross-examination  commenced.  His  voice  com- 
pleted the  impression  Avhich  his  personal  ap- 
peai-ance  liad  previously  made.  It  Avas  full 
and  smooth,  but,  above  all,  appropriate — the 
highest  perfection  a voice  can  have.  A perfect 
consciousness  of  coming  victory  was  on  his  brow 
and  lips,  and  animated  his  voice.  To  judge  by  his 
demeanour,  defeat  seemed  impossible.  His  man- 
ner to  the  Avitness  was  perfectly  respectful  and 
friendly — not  a harsh  Avord  or  bitter  tone  marred 
its  harmony;  yet,  through  all  his  good-humoured 
cordiality,  it  Avas  easy  to  see  that  he  had  the  greatest 
possible  doubt  of  the  Avitness’s  veracity — that  he 
Avished  to  lead  him  a little  “ about  the  bush,”  in 
order  to  show  him  up  afterwards,  and  bring  him 
to  admissions  contradictory  and  damaging  to  his 
direct  evidence;  and  that  from  his  questions  and 
manner  the  jury  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  plaintiff’s  case  Avas  ‘‘  all  moonshine” — under- 
taken in  mistake  and  persisted  in  through  sheer 
obstinacy  and  want  of  judgment,  and  merely  re- 
quiring a slight  examination  to  fall  to  pieces  alto- 
gether. And  then  Avhen  his  oavu  turn  came  to 
state  his  client’s  case,  it  was  the  perfection  of  ora- 
tory, for  it  Avas  perfectly  appropriate.  He  began 
in  a light,  mirthful  tone;  seemed  to  treat  the  whofc 
matter  as  a trifle  and  his  brief  as  a bagatelle, 
about  Avhich  he  had  no  sort  of  anxiety,  kuoAving 
that  the  jury  as  Avell  as  himself  saAv  the  merits, 
and  had  already  discovered  the  web  of  sophistry 
by  which  “ the  other  side”  was  supported.  He 
spoke  of  his  oavu  client,  (a  young  man,)  Avith  good 
humoured  contempt;  called  him  ahvays“  this  youth,” 
and  Avhen  the  phrase  Avas  answered  by  ‘‘  laughter” 
from  the  audience,  seemed  by  his  pause  and  coun- 
tenance to  wonder  Avhy;  he  put  forward  point  after 
point  Avith  an  easy  air  of  assured  success;  glanced 
at  a really  indefensible  letter,  (the  only  one,)  Avrit- 
ten  by  the  defendant,  as  if  its  sentiments  Avere  the 
most  natural  things  in  the  Avorld;  sported  a mo- 
ment or  two  Avith  certain  peculiarities  for  Avhich 
the  plaintiff’s  father  and  principal  Avitnesses  were 
remarkable;  touched  lightly  but  feelingly  on  the 
consequences  in  Avhieh  an  adverse  verdict  would 
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involve  an  innocent  party — the  defendant's  wife; 
and  then  wound  up  by  stating  Ids  perfect  confi- 
dence in  tlie  integrity,  firmness,  and  (liscrindnation 
of  the  jury,  and  his  undeviating  reliance  on  the 
penetration  of  the  judge;  while,  as  he  did  so,  he 
leaned  with  careless  grace  on  the  back  of  his  seat, 
“ his  robe  flowing  free,"'  his  attitude  easy  and  un- 
constrained, his  features  animated  but  not  unduly 
excited,  and  his  whole  man  denoting  his  aptitude 
for  a profession  which  requires  such  a combination 
of  qualities  in  order  to  insure  success. 

Mr.  M‘Donagh  conducts  his  case  as  a general 
does  a great  battle — his  eye  and  mind  are  every- 
where. Watch  him  while  the  witnesses  are  under 
examination.  If  it  be  his  own  witness,  how  kindly 
soothing  is  his  tone;  how  free,  frank,  and  en- 
couraging his  questions;  how  great  his  apparent 
anxiety  that  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing bui.  the  truth,”  should  be  elicited!  If  one  of 
his  juniors  is  the  examiner,  and  if  the  opposing 
counsel  object  to  a question,  how  [irompt  and 
ready  for  the  combat;  and  if  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion is  ruled  as  inadmissible,  how  equally  ready 
the  sotto  voce  suggestion  for  a new  one!  And  then 
his  manner  I If  the  judge  smile,  he  accepts  it  as  a 
compliment  to  his  client;  if  the  opposing  counsel 
look  grave,  it  is  brought  in  as  instance  of  his 
learned  friend’s  power  of  clever  acting;  if  the  op- 
posite attorney  laugh,  he  is  “ chuckling  over  the 
verdict  he  is  not  to  obtain  from  the  intelligent 
jury.”  By  a nod — a wave  of  his  hand — or  a 
brief  exclamation,  he  emphacises  every  favourable 
fact ; by  a throwing  up  of  his  head,  an  incredulous 
smile,  or  an  appealing  look  of  “Did-you-ever”  ex- 
pression, he  neutralizes  unfavourable  revelations. 
He  is  always  respectful  to  the  judge,  never  scolds 
the  jury  or  quarrels  with  a witness,  although  he 
sometimes  alarms  him;  he  corrects  or  covers  the 
blunders  of  his  own  juniors  instantly,  exposes 
those  of  the  other  side  with  equal  facility;  and 
during  the  entire  conduct  of  the  case,  looks  as  if 
he  and  the  leading  counsel  opposite  had  a sort  of 
underhand  understanding  that  the  latter  was  bent 
on  making  the  best  of  a bad  business,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  quite  conscious  “ he  had  not  a leg 
to  stand  on.” 

No  two  men  seem  to  get  on  better  as  forensic 
adversaries  than  M‘Donagh  and  Whiteside.  Each 
acts  as  foil  to  the  other.  In  the  [U’esent  case  this 
specially  appeared.  Whiteside  was  all  gloom  and 
gravity  as  suited  the  advocate  of  an  injured  party; 
M‘I)onagh  was  good-humoured  and  lively — mak- 
ing light  of  the  whole  matter,  and  seeming  to  vastly 
admire  the  facial  firmness  of  Whiteside,  who 
“ would  not  laugh”  at  his  client’s  cause.  White- 
side  every  moment  started  up  to  object  with  sad 


sincerity  to  some  irrelevant  and  improper  question: 
M'Donagh,  always  on  the  alert,  started  up  and 
stood  side  by  side  with  his  opponent,  listening 
with  a wondering  smile  to  the  objection,  and  then 
I'cplied  with  fluency  and  ready  quotation.  The 
contest  between  the  two  was  a perfect  “ scene.’’ 
Paul  Bedford  and  Wright  were  never  more  comic. 
In  this  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  Whiteside  was  fully 
e(iual  to  M'Donagh;  and  in  cross-examining  wit- 
nesses he  is  perhaps  his  superior.  One  witness 
for  the  defence — a somewhat  nervous  lady — hav- 
ing commenced  to  give  her  evidence  in  a very  low 
tone,  Whiteside  leaned  forward,  and  with  bent 
brow  and  impressive  hollow  voice,  said:  All  I 

have  to  ash  you  is  to  speak  up.”  “ All  I have 
to  ask  you”  (said  M‘Donagh,  rapidly  rising, 
with  his  pleasant  encouraging  smile,)  “ is,  that  you 
be  not  at  all  frightened  by  Air.  Whiteside” — the 
words  being  spoken  in  the  smoothest  tone  and 
producing  a peal  of  laughter,  during  which  time 
the  alarmed  witness  had  time  to  recover  nerve  and 
confidence.  Such  was  but  a single  instance  of  the 
almost  ceaseless  contest.  As  point  after  point,  as 
to  evidence,  was  decided  for  M'Donagh,  he  would 
turn  to  Whiteside,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  laughing  with  great  good  humour,  as  if  say- 
ing, “ Did  I not  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  I was 
right  ?” 

Conducted  by  two  clever  advocates,  a case  be- 
comes more  interesting  than  any  drama.  For  here 
you  have  real  personages,  a real  action,  and  a real 
denouement — the  verdict  being  the  catastrophe  to 
one  party,  the  triumph  of  another.  The  varied 
action — the  vicissitudes  of  feeling  as  each  counsel 
speaks — the  change  in  the  probabilities  of  result 
as  the  ever-patient  judge  decides  each  new  point 
— the  evidence  accumulating  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  weakened  by  vigorous  assaults,  all  these 
supply  real  facts  of  life  represented  in  the  imme- 
diate mirror  of  the  court.  Then  to  supply  us  with 
fine  language,  appropriate  elocution,  and  graceful 
gesture,  we  have  the  trained  lawyers,  with  their 
practiced  ability  of  impersonation.  Many  a suit  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench  is  a real  tragedy.  Life  and 
death  are  often  disposed  of,  not  immediately  but 
proximately,  within  those  walls,  though  the  actors 
may  be  paid,  and  put  off  the  characters  with  the 
bar  costume.  But  a “ Breach  of  Promise”  seems 
more  of  the  class  of  dramas  we  call  comedies.  It 
may  not  end  hajipily — it  grows  out  of  an  incident, 
tragic  enough,  if  true — but  in  the  reveahnent  of 
the  little  incidents  of  every-day  life  it  presents  an 
essential  attribute  of  modern  comedy.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  exposure  in  a court  of  law  of  such 
slight  trivial  incidents  as  each  of  us  act  thought- 
lessly every  day  of  our  life.  The  manner  in  which 
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two  young  latlios  met — wlietlier  tliey  embracetl  or 
only  shook  liaiuls — the  number  of  persons  in  “tlie 
room — tlio  siilcof  the  room  at  whicli  such  a-person 
sat — tlie  time  of  tlie  day — the  subject  of  conver- 
sation— hurried  pencilled  notes — the  first  words 
spoken  on  some  particular  occasion — the  dress 
some  party  had  on — the  distance  between  houses 
— the  place  — parlour  or  drawing-room  — where 
the  conversation  took  place — all  arc  miscroscopised 
into  magnitude,  until  the  whole  minutia!  of  the 
existence  of  a few  private  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
some  particular  days,  is  known  to  us  with  much 
greater  minuteness  than  the  daily  life  of  Napoleon 
or  even  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Boswellised 
Johnson. 

‘‘  The  interesting  case”  did  not  end  with  the 
day.  On  the  next,  Mr.  O’Hagan  replied  for  the 
plaintitf.  I did  not  hear  all  his  address;  but  the 
conclusion  was  fluent  and  powerful.  His  fault  was 
deficient  elocution.  He  thundered  too  much,  and 
lost  thereby  much  impressiveness.  He  seemed 
carried  away  by  passion:  but  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  put  the  jury,  not  himself,  in  a pas- 
sion of  indignation  against  the  defendant.  He 
denounced  the  defendant  too  much : he  overwhelmed 
him  with  wrath,  contempt,  and  scorn,  until  one 
was  tempted,  in  the  natural  contradictory  spirit  of 
human  nature,  to  take  the  part  of  a man  so  much 
abused,  whether  deservedly  or  no.  But  there  was 
much  oratory  in  Mr.  O’ Hagan’s  address.  The 
concentrated  force  of  some  sentences  \vas  not  to  be 
surpassed;  and  though  his  anger  was  injudicious, 
yet  he  had  the  gift  of  making  it  seem  real.  The 
fault  lay  in  his  taking  too  much  for  granted;  in 
supposing  too  readily  that  the  jury  was  with  him, 
and  at  once  felt  indignant.  He  should  have  worked 
up  gradually  to  that  point;  and  when,  by  una- 
dorned statements  and  uncommeuted-on  facts,  he 
had  given  the  jury  a cause  for  indignation,  he  might 
then,  by  a judicious  simulance  of  anger,  infuse 
indignation  into  their  hearts.  His  cause,  however, 
won  a partial  success;  the  judge  charged  directly 
for  his  client,  and  a moderate  verdict  and  costs 
was  the  result.* 


* In  conveying  my  expression  of  the  few  hours  I spent 
in  the  four  courts,  I do  not  pretend  or  purpose,  in  this  or 
future  papers  to  give  any  regular  portraits  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
I but  sketch  the  scenes  I chanced  to  witness,  and  by  no 
means  take  into  account  anything  I did  not  hear  or  see. 
For  instance,  I do  not  speak  of  Whiteside  or  M'Donagh, 
as  regards  their  knowledge  of  law,  or  their  tact  and  ability 
in  classes  of  cases  widely  different,  I but  jot  down  what  I 
saw  on  some  leisure  days,  when  a brief  release  from  other 
avocations  pennitted  me  to  be  an  idler  in  “ the  Hall,”  and 
an  occasional  tenant  of  the  back  benches  of  the  courts. 


€lit  laiig  nf  tilt  ItiiHans. 

«v  TII15  Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgehai.d. 
SPRING. 

I breathe  of  the  zephyr,  so  fresh  and  so  cold ; 

I’m  bloom  to  the  young,  and  I’m  bliss  to  the  old ; 
Like  skies  full  of  sunshine — with  luminous  wing, 

I sparkle  all  over,  while  rividets  sing — 

“All  hail!  to  thy  glories,  beautiful  Spring.” 

This  is  my  lay. 

Huzza!  Huzza! 

SITMMER. 

My  gloi-y  is  felt,  when  day-dawn  skies. 

O’er  valleys,  bills,  rivers,  will  open  iheir  eyes. 

While  my  zone,  flow’r- woven,  is  gemmed  with  dew, 
And  the  roof  of  my  Temple  is  heaven’s  own  blue. 
With  diamonds  of  midnight  .shining  through. 

This  is  my  lay, 

Huzza!  Huzza! 

AUTUMN. 

Hark ! hither  I come,  through  wave,  through  air, 

I breathe  on  the  woods,  with  their  golden  hair ; 

To  the  song  of  the  Vintage,  and  lay  of  the  lute. 

Now  dances  the  corn — now  dances  the  fruit, 

Where  valleys  are  vocal,  and  cataracts  shout. 

This  is  my  lay. 

Huzza!  Huzza! 

WINTER. 

“ I come  with  a spirit  untouched  by  care. 

Though  time  and  his  breezes  have  thinned  my  hair. 
Hearty  and  cold — my  vigour  unbroke. 

Like  the  time-honoured  boughs  of  my  own  old  oak,” 
i'hus  Winter  exclaimed,  and  he  sighed  as  he  spoke, 
“ This  is  My  lay,” 
Huzza!  Huzza! 
RELIGION. 

I’ve  seen  the  Seasons,  through  Time’s  dull  glass. 

In  bloom  and  decay.  I’ve  seen  them  pass, 

While  the  shadows  of  life,  thus  vainly  flee. 

One  lesson  remains,  alone,  for  me, 

“ Remember” — “ remember”- — Eternity  ! 

This  is  My  lay. 

Eternity  ! 


Ringing  Siriis. 

A REMINISCENCE. 

Brakam  made  bis  first  appearance  at  the  opera  in 
England  in  1804,  and  so  did  .1 — he  as  a great 
tenor  and  I as  an  attentive  spectator;  a character 
which  has  always  given  me  singular  pleasure,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  I do  not  feel  myself  too  old  to 
retain.  Braham,  however,  had  been  heard  in  En- 
gland long  before  this;  he  had  sung  in  the  Italian 
opera  in  1796,  when  he  was  not  quite  nineteen, 
but  he  had  had  the  good  sense  to  withstand  the 
many  tempting  offers  then  made  him  to  remain  at 
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home,  and  betook  liiinsclf  to  “ tlie  sweet  South,” 
tlie  land  of  song,  where,  for  four  years,  lie  gained 
not  only  knowledge  in  his  art,  but  fame  by  the 
practise  of  it,  for  even  in  Italy  itself  he  had 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a great  Italian  singer. 

At  the  period  I speak  of  Winticii  was  the  popu- 
lar composer  of  the  day,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  operas,  the  Castor  e Polluce 
that  I lii’st  heard  the  great  English  tenor.  On  the 
same  night  and  in  the  same  opera,  I also  listened 
for  the  first  time,  to  one  of  the  greatest  English 
female  singers  that  ever  appeared — Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  whose  exquisite  soprano  voice,  although  it 
was  said  to  be  wanting  in  volume,  was  certainly 
the  sweetest  and  most  flexible  organ  that  ever  was 
heard.  This  attributed  want  of  power,  however, 
was  at  that  day  of  less  conseipience  to  a singer 
than  it  has  since  become,  as  the  art  of  fioritari 
was  then  considered  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
the  variety  of  embellishment  with  which  a per- 
former could  decorate  an  air,  and  the  rapidity  and 
certainty  of  execution  with  which  it  could  be 
accomplished,  were  the  surest  passports  to  popular 
favour.  Indeed  it  was  this  singular  combination 
of  pow'er  and  fle.xibility,  that,  a little  while  after, 
contributed  to  elevate  Catalani  above  all  her 
cotemporaries,  in  spite  of  her  imperfect  musical  or 
general  education. 

The  two  great  singers  whose  performance  I then 
Avitnessed  had  met  before  in  Italy,  and  although 
now  friends,  were  at  one  time  rivals.  They  had 
been  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Scala  theatre  of 
Milan,  during  the  carnival  of  1799,  when  the 
applause  which  young  Braham  I’cceived  on  a par- 
ticular arfa,  during  the  rehearsals  of  one  of  Naso- 
lini’s  operas,  had  so  far  annoyed  his  fair  compe- 
titor for  fame,  that  in  order  to  appease  her,  M. 
Felissent,  her  husband,  had  procured  the  air  to  be 
left  out.  This  species  of  annoyance  Avas  persisted 
in  more  than  once,  and,  as  a return  in  kind, 
Braham  studied  his  revenge  and  effected  it  thus: 
He  knew  that  Billington’s  most  efiective  embellish- 
ments Avere  always  prepared  beforehand  Avith 
infinite  care  and  study,  and  when  once  determined 
upon  Avere  never  varied.  Accordingly,  upon  a 
particular  occasion,  he  listened  to  her  roulades, 
during  the  rehearsals  of  a iioav  o]>era,  acquired 
them  perfectly,  and  at  the  first  public  rei)rcsenta- 
tiou  of  the  piece,  was  enabled  to  forestal  her  with 
the  audience  by  having  to  sing  an  air  immediately 
before  her's  commenced.  The  imitation  was  per- 
fect— the  plunder  Avholesale — and  poor  Billington, 
thus  deprived  of  her  “ thunder,”  could  only  look 
daggers  at  the  mischieA'otts  offender  and  give  tears 
instead  of  notes  to  the  expectant  auditory,  avIio 
Avondered  Avhat  had  become  of  the  latter,  and 


would  have  readily  excu-ed  the  former.  'I’he 
breach  between  them,  however,  had  been  long 
made  up,  and  their  engagement  in  London,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  Grassini,  and  Winter’s  music, 
afforded  a treat  to  the  lovers  of  music  such  as  they 
had  not  received  for  a long  time  before.  Both 
Braham  and  Billington  were  now  in  the  full 
maturity  of  their  powers — both  Avere  accomplished 
musicians,  and  the  wonderful  flexibility  possessed 
by  each  created  a kind  of  friendly  rivalry  of  Avhich 
the  public  had  the  full  benefit.  Neither  of  them 
had  much  talent  as  actors;  for  the  lady,  although 
her  features  Avere  beautiful  and  redolent  with  good 
humour,  Avauted  expression,  and  she  was,  at  this 
period,  a little  too  plump  to  be  graceful;  and  the 
gentleman,  although  not  as  stout  as  he  afterwards 
became,  was  still  only  a “ a smart,  dapper  little 
felloAv,”  Avith  heavy  rather  than  expressive  features, 
and  Avhose  attempt  to  enact  the  heroic  or  ]>as- 
sionate,  Avas  only  saved  from  ridicule  by  the  avou- 
derous  volume  and  highly  cultivated  taste  of  the 
voice  that  shielded  them.  Of  Madame  Gkassini,  Avho 
made  up  the  third  of  this  glorious  trio,  I retain  a 
perfect  recollection.  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe,  in 
his  account  of  her,  says  that  her  voice  was  origi- 
nally a high  soprano,  but  at  the  time  I heard  her 
it  was  a contralto  of  limited  extent,  although  of 
great  power  and  most  perfect  quality.  She  was, 
moreover,  tall  and  commanding  in  person,  and  her 
features  Avere  exquisitely  beautiful  and  capable  of 
very  varied  expression.  I saAv  her  aftenvards, 
and  frequently,  play  Proserpine  to  Billington’s 
Ceres,  in  Winter's  opera  of  Proserpina,  Avritten 
expressly  for  these  tAvo  singers,  and  although  their 
style  and  manner  Avere  different,  it  Avas  nut  easy 
to  say  which  conferred  the  most  pleasure — the 
ornate  and  Avonderful  flexibility  of  the  young 
English Avoman  (for  Billington  Avas  then  only  thirty) 
or  the  plaintive  grace  and  charming  expression  of 
her  Italian  compeer,  to  Avhose  efforts  the  tribute  of 
tears  Avas  not  unfrequently  aAvarded. 

M^hen  I next  visited  London  and  its  Italian 
opera  all  this  had  changed.  Grassini  had  left 
England,  Billington  the  stage,  and  Braham  had 
commenced  that  triumphant  career  on  the  English 
boards  Avhich  continned  for  so  many  prosperous 
years.  And  now  Angelica  Catalani,  a name  still 
Avell  remembered,  Avas  the  “great  creature”  Avhose 
name  and  poAvers  filled  the  mouths  and  minds  of 
“gods,  men,  and  columns” — critics,  connoisseurs, 
and  comi)Osers.  She  Avas  at  this  time  in  the 
bloom  of  her  beauty  and  in  the  full  j)erfcction  of 
her  Avonderful  poAvers.  Her  early  eilucatiou,  even 
her  mii.-'ical  education,  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
for  her  original  rank  Avas  of  the  humblest,  and  this 
Avant  undoubtedly  preventetl  her  from  attaining  the 
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full  fame,  either  as  an  actress  or  a singer,  to  which 
site  mnst  otherwise  have  attaineil.  As  it  was,  the 
exquisite  symmetry  of  her  person  ami  tlie  nohle 
yet  charming  expression  of  her  features,  j)repared 
licr  andiencc  to  be  ])leased  even  before  a single 
note  of  her  glorious  voice  was  lieard.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  withstand  her  smile  or  her 
song,  and  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  delight,  com- 
menced by  her  extraordinary  brilliancy  and 
executive  jiowcr,  were  “ clenched”  by  the  un- 
studied graces  of  her  attitudes  and  the  unpresnndng 
yet  ladylike  quietude  of  her  general  manner.  It 
was  known,  moreover,  that  her  life  was  imre  and 
her  benevolence  great,  and  this  knowleilge,  added 
to  her  great  powers,  produced  a kind  of  furore — 
a Catalani  mania  —which  was  unequalled  in  ope- 
ratic annals  until  the  appearance  in  England  of 
“ the  Swedish  Nightingale.”  Besides,  she  had  a 
capital  agent  in  her  politic  husband,  the  French- 
man Valabreque,  who  so  managed  as  to  allow 
of  neither  rival  nor  competitor  — male  or  female. 
In  fact,  after  her  first  London  season,  the  sums 
demanded  by  him  on  her  account  were  so  enor- 
mous that  no  manager  could  afford  to  employ  any 
other  performers  of  decent  talent,  and  when  this 
was  objected  to  him,  his  answer  is  well  known. 
“Have  you  not  Madame  Catalani,”  he  said,  “and 
what  more  can  yon  possibly  want?  i\Ia  femme  et 
quatre  ou  cinq  ponpees — voila  tout  cc  qu'il  fant.” 
Thus  he  not  only  secured  her  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  produce  but  all  the  applause,  since,  in  point  of 
fact,  for  a couple  of  seasons,  she  was  the  company, 
the  other  performers  being  very  little  better  than 
“ ponpees.”  Still,  this  single  star  system,  as  it 
always  does,  only  answered  for  a time;  1811 
brought  others  to  the  rescue — Naldi,  Eovedino, 
Tramezzani,  and  Bertinotti,  a sweet  and  ladylike 
singer;  while  in  1812,  the  music  of  Mozart  was 
first  heard  to  advantage  in  England,  although  the 
illustrious  composer  himself  had  been  dead  and 
buried  more  than  twenty  yeai's,  and  his  works  were 
“ household  words”  in  almost  every  other  country 
in  Europe.  I saw  Catalani  both  in  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro  and  in  La  Clemtnza  di  Tito,  and  often  as 
I have  seen  them  represented  since,  the  impression 
then  made  upon  me  by  the  beautiful  representative 
of  Vitellia  and  Susanna  remain  paramount  and 
indelible.  It  is  questionable,  however,  would 
Catalani  succeed,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  if 
she  were  to  appear  now  for  the  first  time,  notwith- 
standing all  her  immense  but  untutored  power. 
The  days  of  fiorituri  have  in  a great  measure 
passed  away,  and  something  less  showy  but  more 
sub.stantial  is  required  in  the  candidate  for  public 
favor,  than  saltatory  vocal  surprises  which  bear  no 
real  relation  to  genuine  art.  In  Catalani’s  day. 
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however,  they  were  found  to  answer  well,  and 
while  the  almost  im])Ossible  variations  composed 
for  her  by  Stevenson  on  llobin  Adair  were  sur- 
mounted and  ajqjlauded,  and  while  it  was  her 
delight  amidst  applauding  thousands  to  sing  “ non 
pill  andrai,”  overpowering  the  instruments  of  the 
opera  by  the  force  and  volume  of  her  voice,  and 
when  such  efforts  were  rewarded  also  by  increased 
pay,  it  was  scu'celv  to  bo  wondered  at  that  .=he 
should  decline  what  were  to  her  severer  studies, 
and  indulge  her  admirers  with  the  execution  of 
themes  which  w'cre  more  fiintastic  and  wonderful 
than  scientific  or  truly  respectable.  It  was  a con- 
siderable time  before  she  could  be  got  even  to 
think  of  Mozart's  music  at  all,  and  she  utterly 
refused  to  study  the  Giovanni — a pretty  strong 
proof  of  her  want  of  correct  judgment,  at  least  as 
it  would  now  be  deemed. 

It  was  not  until  1817  that  Don  Giovanni  was 
first  introduced  to  the  British  audience,  but  as  the 
cast  was  strong  the  impression  was  instantaneous. 
Naldi,  Ambrogetti,  Madame  Camporese,  and  Ma- 
dame Fodor,  were  in  the  original  cast,  and  they 
were  all  artists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Ambrogetti  in  particular,  was  an  actor  of  great 
dramatic  talent  rather  than  of  distinguished  vocal 
attainment.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  it  is  said  that  in  order  properly  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  part  of  the  distractecl  father  in 
Paer’s  Agnese,  he  had  studied  the  various  forms  of 
insanity  in  the  cells  of  a public  madhouse.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  picture  he  presented  was  so  strong 
and  appalling,  that  females  of  delicate  nerves  could 
not  witness  it,  and  in  a little  time  it  rvas  obliged 
to  be  discontinued.  Tamburini  has,  since  then, 
made  this  a grand  part  without  making  it  a re- 
volting one.  Ambrogetti’s  final  exit  was  curious 
for  a singer.  He  died  a member  of  the  order  of 
La  Trappe.  Poor  Naldi’s  exit  was  more  melan- 
choly. He  was  fond  of  chemistry,  and  in  making 
some  experiments  on  cooking  by  steam  at  a 
friend’s  house  in  ParF,  the  lid  of  the  stewpan  flew 
off  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I think  in  1816,  that  I 
first  saw  Madame  Vestris  play  Svsanna  in  Figaro. 
She  was  then  very  young,  and  of  a beauty  that 
dazzled  every  one  more  than  it  was  said  to  do  her 
husband  Armand.  Her  voice  was  then  the  same 
fine  contralto  to  which  we  do  homage  even  in  the 
present  day,  while  her  dramatic  talents  gave  ample 
promise  of  the  maturity  to  which  they  have  since 
arrived.  She  only  remained  at  the  Italian  house 
for  two  or  three  seasons  and  then  quitted  it  for 
the  English  boards. 

Before  I enter  upon  my  rambling  reminiscences 
of  a more  advanced  era,  1 must  go  back  a little  to 
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I'ecall  Inoi.edon,  who,  with  course  action  and 
clumsy  utterance,  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  popular  singers  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
English  stage.  His  voice  was  a tenor  of  almost 
unrivalled  beauty  and  power,  and  the  feeling  and 
expression — the  soul  and  sentiment,  which  he 
threw  into  his  songs,  whether  grave  or  gay,  were 
irresistible.  He  had  little  musical  knowledge,  and 
strong  in  his  own  natural  power,  he  affected  to 
despise  it;  but  in  the  simple  ballad  airs  then  in 
vogue,  and  in  the  characters  in  which  they  were 
introduced,  he  was  unapproachable,  even  by  Bra- 
ham,  who  wisely  forbore  rivalry,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  a more  modern  and  ornate  style. 
There  are  still  living  “ old  stagers”  who,  as  well 
as  myself,  remember  Incledon’s  singing  of  “ Anna’s 
Urn,”  “ My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing,”  “ Fare 
thee  well  my  trim-built  wherry,”  and  songs  of 
that  class,  as  well  as  his  “ Mad  Tom,”  “ the  Bay 
of  Biscay,”  “ We  all  love  a pretty  girl  under  the 
rose,”  “ Sally  in  our  alley,”  and  those  “ aTicients” 
will  readily  admit  that  from  any  of  his  successors 
we  have  heard  nothing  either  similar  or  superior. 

A little  later  in  the  day  appeared  Tom  Cooke 
and  Tom  Phillips,  both  distinguished  pupils  of  the 
same  school;  but  Tom  Cooke  (is  he  dead  yet?) 
was  rather  an  accomplished  general  musician  than 
a great  singer,  and  Phillips  wanted  volume  and 
power,  when  such  competitors  as  Braham  and 
Incledon  were  in  the  field.  But  as  an  actor  he  far 
surpassed  the  others.  His  features  were  animated, 
handsome,  and  expressive — his  elocution  good, 
and  his  action  full  of  grace  and  beauty;  he  was 
essentially  the  gentleman,  whether  on  or  off  the 
stage  ; and  in  some  chai’acters,  such  as  Young 
Meadows,  Belville,  Lionel,  and  particularly  Belino, 
in  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  his  perfect  management  of 
his  voice  and  his  spirited  acting,  made  him  alw.ays 
a decided  favourite.  His  acting  alone  of  the  Pic- 
ture Song,  in  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  was  a dramatic 
treat  which  those  who  enjoyed  it  cannot  forget, 
and  so  also  was  his  own  pretty  ballad  of  ‘‘  This 
blooming  rose,”  introduced  by  him  in  Love  in  a 
Village. 

We  now  come  to  a new  era  and  a new  school — 
that  of  Rossini,  whose  advent  for  a time  extin- 
guished all  the  minor  lights,  such  as  Winter, 
Mayer,  Paer,  Zingarclli — and  eclijised  Cherubini, 
Paesiello,  Gluck,  and  even  Cimaro<a  himself. 
Born  at  Pesaro  in  1792,  Rossini,  like  our  own 
Balfe,  became  a distingui.shed  com])oser  before 
other  musicians  almost  think  of  jotting  down  a 
single  score.  Long  before  he  was  twenty  he  had 
produced  several  pieces,  amongs  others  U Tnganno 
Fdic.e,  for  the  Italian  theatres;  but  in  1812  the 
production  of  his  Tancredi,  at  V’^enice,  e.stablished 


his  fame  at  once.  Stendhal,  his  biographer, 
gives  a very  lively  picture  of  his  life  for  some  time 
after  this;  and  Ids  account  leads  us  to  a view  of 
the  reasons  why  Italian  composers  of  genius  have 
a fairer  field,  and  arc  more  certain  to  succeed  than 
those  of  other  countries,  particularly  England. 
In  England,  we  all  know  that  no  opera  would 
have  a chance  of  being  listened  to  until  it  had 
first  received  the  London  stamp,  and  there  at  all 
times  the  admission  to  the  theatre  is  difficult  for 
an  untried  artist,  and  at  present  all  but  impossible. 
In  Italy  it  is  different;  there  is  there  no  particular 
fountain  head  of  inspiration — no  nece.ssity  for  a 
metrojiolitan  impress;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
many  a fair  field  is  opened,  where  young  genius 
may  imp  its  wing  and  gather  strength  for  surer 
and  grander  flights.  For  instance,  after  his  first 
“palpable  hit”  in  Tancredi,  almost  every  manager 
was  required  to  furnish  his  theatre  with  an  opera 
from  the  pen  of  Rossini.  The  sum  he  usually 
received  for  the  work  was  a thousand  francs  (£40 
sterling),  and  he  generally  composed  four  or  five, 
sometimes  six,  operas  in  a year.  Hard  work  this, 
blit  fame  gathered  like  a snow-ball,  by  the  exer- 
cise. Hear  Stendal  on  the  interesting  topic  : 

“ The  mechanism  of  an  Italian  theatre  is  as 
follows: — The  manager  is  frequently  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  considerable  persons  of  the  little 
town  he  inhabits.  He  forms  a company,  consist- 
ing of  a prima  donna,  tenore,  basso  cantante,  basso 
buffo,  a second  female  singer,  and  a third  basso. 
He  enages  a maestro,  or  composer,  to  write  a new 
opera,  who  has  to  adapt  his  own  airs  to  the  voices 
and  capacities  of  the  company.  Thus  organised, 
the  company  at  length  gives  its  first  representa- 
tion. If  successful,  twenty  or  thirty  more  are 
given,  and  then  the  stagione  or  season  ends,  and 
the  company  breaks  up.” 

In  the  mean  time,  after  superintending  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  opera,  part  of  the  duty  of  the  maestro 
is  to  preside  at  the  pianoforte  during  the  three  first 
representations.  This  done,  he  receives  his  price, 
packs  up  his  traps,  and  sets  off  to  fulfil  a fresh 
engagement,  write  and  adapt  a new  opera,  and 
superintend  its  production  in  another  town  or  city. 
It  was  in  this  way,  or  something  like  it,  that 
Tancredi^  Semiramide,  Guillaume  Tell,  Otello,  La 
Gaza  Lndra,  A fose  in  Egitto,  and  II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  were  composed  and  produced ; and  thus 
it  was  that  Hossini  was  enabled  to  fulfil  his  glo- 
rious mission  without  having  to  wait  patiently  for 
years,  as  Hooke,  Wallace,  and  Mac  Farrcn  had  to 
do,  and  as  Balfe  also  would  have  done,  ha<l  Bunn 
not  required  his  services  and  Malibrau  stood  his 
friend. 

In  1824  Rossini  visited  England,  where  he  was 
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eiigii»cd  as  director  and  composer.  OC  course  the 
advent  of  the  groat  inaestj'O  created  tremendous 
e.\citement  and  expectation,  and  on  the  oiiening 
night  his  own  opera  of  Zehnira  was  selecteil,  with 
Madame  Rossini  as  tlie  prima  donna.  The  theatre 
was  tilled  to  sidVocation,  tlio  audience  in  a fever  of 
excitement,  the  bell  rung,  the  orchestra  became 
tenanted,  and,  finally,  the  chef  himself  appeared 
amidst  thunders  of  applause.  lie  was  then  little 
more  than  thirty  though  he  looked  older.  I think 
his  appearance  disappointed  his  audience — I know 
it  di(l  myself.  1 expected  to  see  something  physi- 
cally grand  as  well  as  intellectually  great — some- 
thing “worth  looking  at,”  as  an  Irishman  would 
say,  and  tout  nu  contraive,  I saw  a small,  rotund, 
s(piare-shouldered  little  man,  with  a heavy  air  and 
inexpressive  features,  who  seemed  to  have  lived 
all  his  life  on  roast  beef  and  jdum  pudding,  and 
Avhose  birth  place  might  be  set  down  rather  at 
Pimlico  than  Pesaro.  He  bowed  (awkwardly 
enough) — seemed  neither  surprised  nor  delighted 
at  the  mass  of  heads  which  were  struggling  and 
straining  to  get  a look  at  him” — and  then  turned 
about  cjuietly,  settled  himself  on  his  stool,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  begin.  In  private,  however,  Rossini 
w'as  remarkable  for  his  gentle  and  gentlemanlike 
manners,  and  his  general  cheerfulness  and  disposi- 
tion to  oblige.  This  made  him  individually  popular 
and  prosperous  in  Loudon,  where  he  was  feted 
and  rewarded  for  his  appearance  at  private  con- 
certs to  his  heart’s  content;  but  his  public  engage- 
ment was  signally  unfortunate  for  the  management. 
His  wife  failed  as  a prima  donna,  for  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  passee  in  person  and  voice  both, 
while  her  renowned  husband  failed  to  produce  his 
contracted-for  opera,  and  seemed  otherwise  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  the  theatre,  which  closed 
with  a balance-sheet  anything  but  agreeable  to 
look  upon  by  the  unlucky  manager,  who  had 
thought  to  make  his  fortune  by  the  engagement  of 
so  celebrated  a couple  as  Rossini  and  his  wife. 

Pasta  was  engaged  during  the  latter  part  of 
Rossini’s  season,  but  it  was  said  that  the  great 
maestro  did  not  look  kindly  upon  one  who  had  su- 
perceded his  wife,  and  wdiose  greatest  triumphs  were 
gained  independent  of  his  own  aid.  Pasta,  how- 
ever, did  not  disdain  his  music — for  who  could? 
but  although  she  appeared  in  Desdemona  and 
Tancredi,  her  greatest  pains  w'ere  bestowed  and 
her  greatest  popularity  gained  in  Ziugarelli’s 
Romeo,  Paesiello’s  Nina,  and  especially  in  Mayer's 
Medea,  in  which  her  great  dramatic  power  as  well 
as  her  musical  gifts  had  full  room  for  perfect 
development. 

Without  having  what  is  called  “ a fine  stage 
figure,”  for  she  was  rather  low  in  stature,  the 
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serious  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  indesci'ibable 
impressiveness  and  truth  of  lier  action,  at  once 
won  and  kejit  the  attention  of  the  beholder.  And 
strange  as  it  may  a])]iear,  after  her  first  scene  you 
scarcely  heeded  her  vocal  eflbrts,  althongh  her 
voice  was  a mezzo  soprano  of  very  extensive 
register,  so  completely  did  her  wonderful  tragic 
powers  as  an  actress  absorb  you.  She  was  not 
the  representative  of  a great  character,  she  was 
the  chaiacter  itself.  In  Medea,  Nina,  Romeo, 
Desdemona,  you  looked  on  as  you  might  have  done 
at  Siddons  or  O’Neill,  and  when  all  was  over,  you 
almost  regretted  that  one  so  sure  of  gaining 
boundless  fame  as  a great  tragedian,  did  not  form 
a school  for  herself  and  place  her  chief  dependance 
in  Allleri  rather  than  in  Zingarelli  or  Rossini. 

In  1 828  1 witnessed  the  debut  of  a very  dift'erent 
per.son,  whose  continental  fame,  which  had  pre- 
ceded her,  was  near  being  the  cause  of  her  extinc- 
tion with  her  Anglo- Italian  connoisseurs.  The 
opera  was  the  Barbiere  di  Siviglia — the  public 
expectation  was  high  — the  audience  immense, 
every  one  seemed  to  expect  that  the  Rosina  of  the 
night  was  to  look  and  sing  as  Rosina  never  looked 
or  sang  before.  How  the  mistake  happened  I 
know  not,  but  instead  of  a love-breathing,  soul- 
melting, all-conquering  goddess  appearing,  a pretty, 
light-haired,  blue-eyed,  fresh  coloured,  and  rather 
“ comfortable”  looking  young  lady  walked  on  the 
stage  and  began  to  sing.  It  was  what  Sam  Wel- 
ler calls  “ a stunner.”  Yet  this  was  the  celebrated 
Prussian — the  now  omnipotent  Sontag,  whose  very 
capability  of  overpowering  this  sudden  prejudice, 
caused  by  her  not  being  exactly  what  the  fancies 
of  her  audience  expected  to  find  her,  proved  her 
real  power— a power  which  time  has  confirmed 
and  experience  admitted  to  be  genuine.  She  w'as 
then  about  one  and  twenty,  and  when  the  disap- 
pointment began  to  wear  off,  her  soft  smile  and 
artless  action,  her  beautiful  mouth  and  teeth,  and 
exquisitely  rounded  limbs — to  say  nothing  of  a 
foot  and  ankle  which  defied  rivalry,  all  these 
points  began  to  be  recognised,  and  to  tell.  The 
old  admirers  of  the  florid  style,  also,  very  soon 
discovered  that  fiorituri  was  her  forte  as  well  as 
Catalani’s,  while  the  disciples  of  the  new  and  more 
severe  and  scientific  school  were  pleased  to  observe 
that  her  extraordinary  flexibility  was  controlled 
and  kept  in  bounds  by  a correct  taste  and  an  ac- 
complished musical  judgment  such  asGatalani  never 
possessed.  Even  when  she  lavished  her  embel- 
lishments as  an  illuminator  does  his  tints,  or  an 
orator  his  metaphors,  still  they,  were  never  mis- 
placed; she  knew  how  to  restrain  as  well  as  where 
to  indulge,  and  the  maestro  whose  text  required 
simple  and  scientific  handling  was  sure  to  be  treated 
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according  to  Ids  desserts.  I saw  her  again  tlie 
other  night,  after  losing  her  for  near  twenty  years, 
spent  by  iier  in  happiness  and  honour,  and  con- 
scious as  I was  tliat  Time  “liad  thinned  my  flow- 
ing liair,”  and  establi-lied  an  additional  nest  of 
wrinkles  about  the  corner  of  my  eyes,  I was  asto- 
nished and'  jdeased  to  see  how  gently  the  old  mar- 
beauty  had  treated  her.  A little  more  matronly 
looking  than  of  yore  she  was;  but  the  eye  was  as 
blue,  the  teeth  as  white,  the  smile  as  sweet,  the 
manner  as  simple,  the  hands  as  delicate,  and  the 
feet  as  beautiful  as  ever,  while  her  voice,  retaining 
all  its  flexible  power,  seemed  improved  in  tone, 
volume,  and  purity. 

The  season  of  1 829  brought  with  it  Malibkan — 
the  wonderful  and  justly  lamented  Mai.ibuan,  the 
most  versatile  of  actresses,  the  most  exquisite  of 
singers.  I first  saw  her  m the  Semiramide,  next 
in  Romeo,  and  for  the  third  time  in  Rosina,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  know  in  which  rank,  tragedy  or 
comedy,  she  was  the  greatest.  As  a comic  actress 
she  was  a .Jordan,  as  a tragic  one  she  blended  the 
majesty  of  Siddons  with  the  gentler  beauties  of 
Miss  O’Neill.  It  was  said  that  Pasta  vms  her 
superior  in  tragedy,  but  the  versatility  of  her 
powers  gave  her  an  advantage  in  some  phrases  and 
passages  which  her  rival  did  not  possess,  while  her 
voice  possessed  a roundness,  tone,  extent,  and  cer- 
tainty which  Pasta’s  could  not  compete  with. 

In  183.3  this  accomplished  and  beautiful  woman 
appeared  at  Drury-lane,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bunn,  who,  after  all  the  unfair  criticism  that 
has  been  lavished  on  him,  did  more  for  musical  art 
in  England  than  any  manager  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, at  all  events.  He  had  the  hardihood  to 
think  for  himself,  and  thereby  he  displeased  the 
critics;  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  write  operas 
rather  than  employ  others  to  do  so,  and  this  inter- 
mingling of  author  and  manager  dissatisfied  a great 
many  literary  aspirants,  who  naturally  thought 
that  his  money  would  have  been  better  than  his 
rhymes — his  drafts  superior  to  his  dialogue.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Balfe  might  have  lan- 
guished and  Wallace  and  M‘Farren  been  shelved, 
had  he  not  employed  them,  and  the  product!  n of 
the  Bohemian  Girl,  the  Maid  of  Artois,  the  Siege 
of  Rochelle,  and  Maritan.a,  may  well  compensate 
the  lovers  of  music  and  musical  genius  for  those 
literary  lapses  which  were  overlooked  in  Cobb, 
Prince  Iloare,  Dibdin,  and  other  opera  writers  of 
an  earlier  day,  hut  which  were  visited  on  the  ma- 
nagerial dramatist  with  unexampled  severity. 

While  she  was  engaged  at  Drury-lane,  I saw 
Malibran  in  all  her  characters,  but  the  part  that 
remains  freshest  on  my  memory  is  Amina — still 
Amina — the  tender,  trusting,  and  virtuous  Amina. 


1 have  seen  very  charming  repre.sentatives  of  the 
character  since  then  and  before  it — .Mi.ss  Rorner, 
Clara  Novello,  and  in  particular  Mrs.  Wood,  but 
even  the  best  of  them  seems  poor  and  imperfect 
when  compared  to  the  daughter  of  Garcia.  Mr.s. 
Wood  in  her  best  day  approached  nearest  to  her, 
but  the  action  was  wanting — the  soul,  the  sense, 
the  sincerity,  the  omnipresent  intelligence,  which, 
like  the  performance  of  the  yreat  Miss  Kelly  in  the 
same  part,  when  originally  produced  as  a melo- 
drama by  poor  Moncrieff,  went  directly  to  the 
heart,  and  united  all  .sympathies  in  favour  of  the 
sim))lc  and  innocent  village  girl,  so  misrepresented, 
yet  so  sublime  and  constant  in  her  affection. 

I have  still  some  reminiscences  of  “ Singing 
Birds”  and  the  stage  to  jot  down,  but  I find  I 
must  ])ause  for  the  present,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Fireside  Magazine  wai  ns  me  that,  like  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet’s  father,  “ my  time  is  up.”  They  will 
keep,  however,  for  another  occasion. 

In  1836,  after  her  divorce  from  Malibran  and 
her  marriage  with  De  Beriot,  I saw  her  again  at 
Di'ury-laue.  It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I saw  her  as  Leonora,  in  Beethoven’s  Fidelio,  and 
as  the  heroine  of  Balfe’s  Maid  of  Artois,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  died  with  her.  These  wer^ 
her  greatest  efforts- — and  almost  her  last.  In 
September  she  went  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in 
Manchester  at  a musical  festival,  and  there,  a 
frame  enfeebled  by  constant  exertion  and  fatiguing 
exercise,  sunk,  leaving  a blank  which  has  not  yet 
been  filled,  great  as  are  the  candidates  and  much 
as  we  value  them.  Of  this  gifted  singer's  private 
character  it  is  pleasant  to  speak.  It  is  delightful 
to  read  Mr.  Bunn’s  enthusiastic  accounts  of  her  in 
his  pleasant  gossiping  book,  “ the  Stage  before  and 
beliind  the  curtain,”  which  has  but  one  fault,  that 
of  being  written  at  M‘Cready  rather  than  for  the 
public.  As  a woman,  poor  Malibran  seems  to 
have  possessed,  in  a very  uncommon  degree,  the 
art  of  making  herself  beloved  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  her.  Her  sjurits  were  always  light, 
her  heart  cheerful,  her  hand  open.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  seductions  of  her  profession,  her  princip.al 
source  of  gratification  lay  in  the  occupations  and 
pleasures  of  domestic  life  ; a small  snug  party  of 
intimate  friends — an  impromptu  pic-nic — a supper, 
where  wit  and  song,  rather  than  delicate  viands  or 
choice  wines,  formed  the  staple  of  the  entertain- 
ment ; this  was  wliat  she  delighted  in,  and  there 
she  gave  a loose  to  the  frolic  spirit  which  made 
her  the  most  enchanting  of  companions  and  the 
[ileasantest  of  friends. 
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CHArXER  VIII. 

How  much  has  been  written  on  “ tlie  progress  of 
time,”  and  yet  how  much  still  remains  to  be  said 
regarding  the  effects  upon  humanity  of  his  soft 
and  solitary  tread!  We  hear  him  not,  we  see 
him  not,  yet  there  he  is — the  shadowy  abstraction 
of  our  thoughts  and  dreams,  ever  at  work,  invisi- 
ble yet  omnipotent.  He  touches  the  smiling  fea- 
tures of  the  boy,  and  they  are  gone — replaced  by 
the  grave  and  anxious  sobriety  of  the  man;  he 
breathes  his  icy  breath  on  him  again  and  straight 
we  miss  him  from  the  scene,  and  when  we  ask 
where  he  has  vanished — lo ! the  grave.  Empires 
rise  and  fall — cities  are  built  and  crumble — states- 
men and  heroes,  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
(Fame  with  it’s  honours,  or  Fortune,  with  her 
rewards,  tempting  and  stimulating  all,)  strive, 
struggle,  fade,  and  die;  yet  there,  still  in  the  fore- 
ground, stilt  omnipresent,  stands  the  giant  Time, 
known  only  by  the  feats  he  achieves  or  the 
destruction  he  causes,  and  still,  apparently,  as  ripe 
for  his  work  and  ready  for  his  journey  as  when  he 
first  commenced. 

It  was  now  what  is  called  “the  height  of  the 
season”  in  London — a term  that  implies  much 
that  is  important  to  many  of  the  sections  of  the 
great  human  family ; and  all  those  who  had  profit 
to  make,  or  business  to  transact,  or  pleasure  to 
enjoy,  or  fame  to  gather,  were  now  at  full  work 
in  the  vast  hive.  Commerce  with  her  canvas 
wings,  and  manufacture  with  its  iron  hands,  science 
wdth  its  busy  brain,  art  with  its  pliant  fingers,  and 
fashion  with  its  nimble  tongue  and  subtle  tastes, 
all  were  congregated  there  to  delve,  and  dig,  and 
toil  in  the  great  mine,  unawed  by  difficulty,  un- 
daunted by  delay,  still  looking  rvith  hopeful  eye 
or  throbbing  heart  to  the  distant  goal,  which  some 
were  destined  to  attain,  and  many — many  more  to 
perish  by  the  way. 

Amongst  those  who  were  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished in  its  great  congregation  for  busy  bril- 
liancy, was  the  young  Marchioness  of  Beauvillers. 


The  world  was  new  to  her,  for  she  had  been  lately 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  schools  and 
educational  forms,  and  the  still  boyish  love  of  her 
rich,  young  and  good-natured  husband  seconded 
her  own  ardent  wishes  to  shine,  to  sparkle,  and  to 
triumph.  There  are  many  roads  to  success  such 
as  she  desired,  but  she  was  enabled  to  take  the 
surest  and  the  sunniest  path  of  all;  she  had  but 
to  order  feasts  and  they  were  spread,  to  summon 
guests  and  they  appeared,  to  look  for  applause  and 
it  came,  to  seek  for  friends  and  they  were  ever  at  her 
side.  All  this  she  did — did  with  the  zest  of  “ sweet 
one  and  twenty,”  and  the  buoyant  spirit  of  un- 
broken health — did  with  the  resolve  to  surprise  as 
well  as  to  soar,  to  enliven  as  w'ell  as  to  enjoy. 
What  marvels  it  then  that  she  became  popular, 
or  that  her  splendid  saloons  were  filled  by  the 
great,  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  brave,  when 
minor  lights  of  fashion  languished  in  vain  for  their 
presence,  but  offered  only  inferior  attractions  to 
tempt  them? 

Besides,  the  youthful  Marchioness  was  prudent 
as  well  as  ambitious,  impartial  as  well  as  splendid 
in  her  tastes.  She  did  not  belong  to  a party  or  a 
class,  much  less  a clique-,  she  aspired  to  be  omni- 
potent with  all,  spoken  of  by  all,  admired  by  all; 
her  mind  as  well  as  her  heart  was  large,  and  she 
had  no  idea  of  limiting  her  own  hospitality  or 
enjoyments  to  the  narrow  circle  which  she  saw 
others  do : so  she  spread  her  nets  far  and  wide, 
and  the  value  of  the  draft  was  increased  by  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  action.  Her  house 
became  a sort  of  neutral  ground,  where  men  of 
opposite  classes,  creeds,  and  principles,  met  if  they 
did  not  mingle,  and  measured  each  other’s  strength 
by  a careful  notation  of  random  admissions  or  tri- 
fling peculiarities ; and  where  the  gentler  sex  both 
met  and  mingled,  glad  to  forget  what  elsewhere 
they  were  obliged  to  remember,  and  quite  willing 
to  forgive  a political  or  party  rivalry  with  their 
fathers,  husbands,  friends,  or  brothers,  when  atoned 
for  by  a personal  attention  to  themselves.  In 
others  of  less  assured  position,  all  this  might  have 
been  dangerous,  but  no  one  chose  to  quarrel  with 
or  avoid  entertainers  who,  to  elevated  rank  added 
enormous  fortune — seconded  on  the  young  Mar- 
quis’ part  by  the  possession  of  tastes  and  talents 
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which,  although  now  overborne  hyliis  light  heart- 
edness and  love  of  pleasure,  promised,  one  day  or 
other,  to  make  him  famous  and  therefore  formida- 
ble; and  on  that  of  his  partner  by  a wit  that 
flashed  as  well  as  by  a beauty  that  dazzled,  the 
one  corrected  and  the  other  heightened  by  a 
genuine  and  unsophisticated  kindness  of  heart  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  never  pennitted  her 
to  forget  what  was  due  to  others,  and  always 
enabled  her  to  see  clearly  also  what  was  due  to 
herself. 

It  was  one  of  her  most  brilliant  nights,  and 
there  she  stood  the  very  personification  of  light- 
hearted loveliness,  receiving,  saluting,  Avelcoming, 
— now  grave  with  the  serious  and  now  joyous  with 
the  gay,  attending  to  all,  forgetful  of  none,  equally 
ready  with  smile  or  repartee,  and  diffusing  around 
her  that  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  such  natures  to  spread,  as  the  odour 
of  a single  flower  of  delicate  yet  subtle  perfume, 
is  felt  abov'e  that  of  the  “ wilderness  of  sweets” 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  Marquis  as  yet  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

Nearest  to  the  young  Marchioness  stood  her 
early  intimate  and  dearest  friend,  a young  lady  of 
equal  although  somewhat  different  pretensions  to 
herself  The  young  hostess  was  barely  of  middle 
size,  and  her  now  beautifully  rounded  limbs  sug- 
gested a fear  that  hereafter,  in  middle  life,  their 
symmetry  might  be  diminished  by  a superfluity  of 
flesh;  her  eyes  and  hair  were  botli  lustrously  dark, 
and  her  animated  but  not  oval  features  were  seldom 
or  never  altogether  at  re,st;  indeed  no  one  who 
knew  her  ever  desired  that  they  should,  since 
every  new  disposition  of  them  seemed  to  create  a 
fresh  charm,  or  to  bring  into  bolder  relief  an  old 
one,  seen  before  but  not  dwelt  upon  observingly 
until  now. 

Her  companion  was  a contrast  to  all  this.  Tall 
in  figure  and  fair  in  feature,  there  was  an  air  of 
quietude  and  repose  about  both,  which  might  have 
appeared  languor  and  inanity  were  they  not 
redeemed  by  that  indescribable  feeling  in  the 
observer,  rvhich  almost  intuitively  directs  the  judg- 
ment to  distinguish  between  fatuity  and  indiffer- 
ence— between  absence  of  mind  and  the  want  of 
it  altogether.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  beautiful 
girl  looked  serious  or  meditative  rather  than  sim- 
j)ly  unintellectual ; melancholy  or  disease  might 
])Ossibly  “ have  marked  her  for  their  own,”  but  in 
the  solid  expanse  of  the  white  and  polished  fore- 
head, and  in  the  nnrevealing  depths  of  the  dark 
blue  eyes,  which  aj)i)cared  akin  to  hazel,  there  lay 
ample  evidence  that  .something  better  than  folly 
lived  in  tlni  one  and  slumbered  in  the  other.  She 
might  be  avoided,  she  could  not  be  despised,  and 


yet  there  was  about  her  an  air  of  ,simi)le  yet 
attractive  loveline.ss  that  prevented  slight  observa- 
tion from  degenerating  into  total  inattention. 
Quietly  as  she  stood  beside  her  more  energetic  and 
lively  friend,  as  pure  and  apparently  as  cold  as  a 
beautiful  statue,  there  was  still  something  in  her 
air  and  aspect  that  ])crsiiaded  those  who  gazed  on 
her  to  r(.q)eat  their  observation  again  and  again, 
in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of  illumination  uj)on 
a countenance  which  seemed  singularly  well 
adapted  to  receive  and  to  j)roIit  by  it. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  altogether  unmoved  or 
silent,  however;  her  abstraction  did  not  go  so  far 
as  that.  She  heard  what  was  said  to  her,  and 
answered  as  M’ell  as  listened:  but  her  attention 
was  given  through  courtesy,  and  her  answers  were 
merely  coins  of  a conventional  currency,  and 
w'anted  the  vitality  that  tempts  the  que.-^tiouer  to 
continue  the  colloquy  which  commenced  so  well. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  she  need  not  have 
been  either  silent  or  solitary  had  she  chosen  to 
speak  or  encouraged  others  to  do  so;  as  a point 
of  attraction  she  seemed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  her  friend,  for  even  the  haughtiest,  handsomest, 
and  noblest  of  the  glittering  crowd  that  passed 
before  and  around  her,  paused  at  her  presence  and 
only  wanted  a decent  pretence  or  a warmer  wel- 
come to  linger  there  longer  than  they  did.  But 
this  she  gave  not;  to  every  one  she  was  civil,  with 
none  familiar;  to  rank  she  gave  its  precedence,  to 
age  its  due;  what  was  required  of  her  she  per- 
formed gracefully  and  well,  but  that  done,  she 
calmly  sunk  back  again  into  her  former  quietude 
and  so  was  heard  no  more.  It  even  appeared 
extraordinary  how  it  was  she  remained  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  one  so  overflowingly  en- 
dowed with  life  and  vivacity  as  the  Marchioness, 
rather  than  in  a more  remote  and  less  busy  ])Osi- 
tion;  but  this  is  one  of  the  secrets ■ of  the  sex; 
they  understood  each  other,  that  was  manifest, 
and  we  have  nothing  further  at  present  to  do  rvith 
their  female  sympathies  except  to  respect  them. 

At  last  the  duties  of  the  splendid  hostess  ended 
for  a time,  and  she  turned  to  her  friend  after 
receiving  a prince  of  the  blood,  who  seemed  quite 
as  delighted  as  were  meaner  men  to  find  himself 
in  her  rooms.  Amongst  the  later  arrivals,  also, 
came  a young  gentleman  w'ho  seemed  on  more 
familiar  terms  with  both  ladies  than  the  majority 
of  those  who  made  their  bow,  lingered  a moment, 
and  then  disappeared.  Ho  was  a fashionable 
rather  than  a distiugnished  looking  man,  and 
although  no  person  could  deny  to  him  the  posses- 
sion of  very  handsome  features  and  very  ■well 
formed  limbs,  there  was  still  a w\ant  about  him 
somewhere,  that  left  the  eye  unsatisfied,  and 
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tempted  it  to  travel  from  tlio  outward  man  to  the 
inner  one,  and  to  make  comparisons  and  draw  con- 
clusions, which,  on  tho  whole,  were  anything  but 
favourable.  It  was  not,  that  young  as  he  was, 
tlic  pallor  of  dissipation  was  beginning  to  blanch 
tho  hues  of  health — -that  miglit  have  hajipened  and 
yet  left  tho  general  expression  untouched  and 
kindly  as  before;  but  the  general  expression  itself 
avas  the  thing  to  quarrel  with;  it  was  not  hard  or 
haughty,  reckless  or  splenetic,  or  daring,  but  a 
comj)ound  of  all  these,  overlaid,  perhaps  we  should 
say  softened,  by  a certain  indecision  and  vaccilla- 
tion,  which  seemed  to  control  and  moderate  the 
harsher  attributes  Avith  which  they  were  conjoined. 
As  you  looked  at  him,  you  could  conceive  him  ca- 
pable of  a petty  meanness  rather  than  of  a great 
crime — of  cheating  the  friend  who  trusted,  or 
betraying  the  Avoman  that  loved  him,  rather  than 
of  braving  the  consequences  of  either  act.  He 
might  play  the  part  of  a conspirator,  you  thought, 
but  the  role  of  the  hero  Avas  beyond  him.  Desper- 
ation might  make  him  brave  or  passion  huny  him 
to  excess,  but  the  study  of  physiognomy  must  be 
the  most  deceptive  of  sciences,  if  when  the  moment 
of  exigence  had  ceased  and  that  of  reaction  set  in, 
his  pulse  still  continued  steady  and  his  heart 
retained  the  blood  that  had  tempted  him  to  trial 
but  failed  him  in  execution. 

Such  as  he  was,  hoAvever,  he  now  took  his  post 
by  the  side  of  the  Marchioness  of  BeauAullers’ 
friend,  and  commenced  with  her  a conversation 
Avhich  seemed  to  be  rather  confidential  than 
friendly.  It  did  not  seem  that  either  took  a very 
particular  interest  in  the  other,  although  of  the 
two  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  showed  marks  of 
deeper  feeling  than  the  lady.  He  seemed  piqued 
a little  at  her  constant  breA’ity  of  reply,  and  at 
length  took  refuge  himself  in  a studied  coldness 
similar  to  her,  OAvn. 

“Are  you  ill,  Alice?”  he  demanded,  after  a 
pause  in  the  dialogue  longer  than  ordinary. 

“ Not  at  all  ill.” 

“ Only  out  of  spirits  ?” 

“Nor  that  either  : my  spirits  are  ahvays  rather 
passive  than  active,  you  knoAv.” 

“ Your  visit  to  Paris  has  not  improved  them, 
however.” 

“ Perhaps  not.  I went  there  to  please  others 
rather  than  myself,  and  one  cannot  change  their 
constitutional  temperament  merely  because  the 
scene  shifts  from  one  city  to  another.” 

“Yet  I remember  the  time  Avhen  your  consti- 
tutional temperament,  as  you  call  it,  was  as  gay 
as  the  lark,  and  scarcely  required  the  stimulus  of 
travel  to  excite  it.” 

“ That  may  be.” 


“ Why  are  you  then  so  changed  ? Noav  you 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  nothing.” 

“ Yes  I do  ; I suppose  you  have  been  doAvn  to 
the  house  by  your  coming  here  so  late,  and  I shall 
listen  to  your  account  of  this  famous  debate,  Avhich 
has  excited  such  expectation,  with  great  pleasure, 
I assure  you.” 

“ I Avas  not  in  the  house  this  evening  at  all,” 
he  said  indifferently. 

“Not  ?” 

“No;  I am  only  a politician  perforce,  and  the 
jargon  of  debate  is  to  me  the  most  unintelligible 
of  tongues.” 

“Yet  great  spirits  have  made  music  of  it.” 

“ They  are  not  the  spirits  I delight  in,  tlien,” 
replied  the  young  gentleman,  Avith  a chilly  smile. 
“ I was  otherwise  and  more  rationally  engaged 
over  Lorimer’s  champagne  and  Bensley’s  Avit.” 

“ Yet  your  father  must  have  expected  you.” 

“ True  ; but  he  is  used  to  disappointment,  you’ll 
remember,”  he  ansAvered,  Avith  a civil  sneer.  “ He 
bred  me  in  a bad  school  for  his  OAvn  purpose, 
Alice,  and  suffered  me  to  see  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes,  and  hear  the  rehearsal  of  the  actors,  Avhen 
I should  have  only  been  engaged  in  marvelling  at 
the  nature  of  the  one,  and  Avondering  at  the  stu- 
pendous poAvers  of  the  others.  I Avas  allowed  to 
peep  behind  the  curtain  too  early,  and  hence,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a believer  in  the  omnipotence 
of  statecraft  and  a worshipper  at  its  shrine,  I am 
noAv  a sceptic  and  a scoffer  in  all  that  regards 
either.” 

“ Have  you  found  out  a more  honourable  or 
profitable  vocation  for  yourself,  as  a reAvard  for 
your  infidelity  and  disobedience  ?”  inquired  the 
young  lady  calmlj'. 

“ Perhaps  not ; but  I have  learned  to  please 
myself.” 

“ Is  that  ahvays  the  safest  or  most  rational 
philosophy  ?”  again  inquired  the  questioner. 

“ To  me  it  seems  so.  I see  no  reason  why  I 
should  follow  the  lead  of  another  or  others  merely 
because  they  tell  me  to  do  so  ; . and  still  less  am  I 
called  upon  to  fetter  my  movements  or  pursuits 
with  a curb  which  would  be  to  me  of  all  others 
the  most  intolerable.” 

“ Yet  you  can  be  industrious,  I hear.” 

“ Can  1 ? That  is  news  to  me,”  he  ansAvered, 
looking  at  her  Avith  a steady  stare,  Avhich  she 
quietly  returned. 

“ Yes  ; you  seem  to  ha\"e  gained  celebrity 
AA'ithout  insining  applause,  and  to  have  engaged  in 
pursuits  that  are  more  laborious  than  reputable.” 

“ You  do  not  mean  to  lecture  me,  I hope?”  he 
said,  changing  his  stare  into  something  like  a 
froAvm. 
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“ No  ; I only  echo  what  I hear : it  is  for  you 
to  profit  by  my  information  or  not  as  you  please.’’ 
“ You  are  very  kind,  cousin,”  he  answered,  with 
a laugh  which  had  nothing  of  gaiety  in  it ; “ and 
as  I see  you  are  inclined  to  be  censorious  rather 
than  civil  to-night,  I will  leave  you  to  take  my 
chance  amongst  those,  who  if  they  speak  ill  of  me, 
will,  at  least,  have  the  good  nature  to  wait  until 
my  back  is  turned.” 

He  turned  away  as  be  spoke,  and  sauntered 
in  among  the  crowd,  with  a ruffled  brow  and  a 
defiant  air,  whilst  his  monitress  or  censor,  which- 
ever she  might  be  called,  looked  after  bim  with 
an  aspect  in  which  regret  and  scorn  were,  as  it 
seemed,  almost  equally  blended.  At  this  moment 
she  felt  herself  touched  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
fan,  and  on  turning  her  head,  her  friend  the 
Marchioness  addressed  her. 

“Has  he  offended  you?”  she  said,  following 
the  direction  of  the  young  lady’s  eyes. 

“Who?” 

“ Your  cousin.” 

“ No,  Adelaide;  George  is  one  who  neither  gives 
nor  takes  offence,  replied  the  young  lady,  bitterly; 
“at  least  with  me.  I may  provoke  him  for  a 
moment,  but  his  nature,  like  his  heart,  is  flint;  a 
dexterous  blow  with  a strong  hand  may  elicit  a 
spark  or  two,  but  the  effect  ceases  with  the  cause, 
and  not  even  constant  collision  can  kindle  him  into 
a steady  heat.  I wish  it  could.” 

“ Perhaps  he  really  loves  you  too  well  to  quarrel 
with  you?”  suggested  the  peace-making  Mar- 
chioness. 

“Really  loves  me!  ‘I  prithee  do  not  mock 
me,  fellow-student,’”  replied  her  friend,  with  a 
sad  sort  of  smile  while  she  repeated  the  quotation, 
and  which  waned  ere  she  had  done.  “ As  if 
George  Bennington,  or  George  Bennington's  father, 
ever  loved  anything  but  tbemselvcsl” 

“ And  each  other,  Alice?” 

“ Not  even  that,”  was  the  rejily.  “ There  is 
not  feeling  enough  between  tbem  to  fill  one  heart, 
much  less  two.  Lord  Albert  is  ambitious  and 
avaricious  both ; and  if  he  can  make  his  son  an 
instrument  he  cares  very  little  about  his  becoming 
a victim  at  the  same  time;  but  George  will  never 
become  a victim,  althougb  he  may  make  one  of 
another — not  in  comi)liment  to  his  father,  but  for 
the  love  he  bears  himself.” 

“A  victim,  Alice?  Of  what  other  do  you 
speak  ?” 

“ Were  this  not  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant 
of  scenes,  Adelaide,  I should  name  myself;  but 
no  one  has  a right  to  be  sad  or  sorry  here,  or  to 
talk  of  victimizing  amidst  the  waving  of  feathers, 
the  sparkling  of  jewels,  and — ” 


“ But  if  your  bonds  are  intolerable  why  do  you 
not  burst  them  asunder?  I would,  and  with  as 
little  remorse  as  I pluck  the  leaf  from  this  came- 
lia!’’  interjected  the  energetic  Marchioness,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  w'ord. 

“ I don’t  think  you  are  quite  as  courageous  as 
you  suppose  yourself,  after  all,’’  leplied  her  friend. 
“A  recent  chain  may  be  rent  easily  enough,  1 dare 
say,  Adelaide;  but  those  that  grow  with  your 
growth  generally  strengthen  with  your  strength. 
Mine  did  I know,  at  all  events;  and  although  I 
wince  grievously  under  them,  yet  no  one  seems  to 
understand  that  possible;  and  so  I go  on  wearing 
them,  because  Lord  Albert  leads  my  father  to 
suppose  that  they  are  both  pleasant  and  neces- 
sary.” 

“ Still,  Alice,  still,  your  feelings  must  not  be 
outraged  thus;  I will  not  have  it  so;  we  must 
conspire,  and  plot,  and  manage  to — ” 

“Hush I here  comes  the  cause  of  all,  smiling 
like  Judas  and  feeling  like  Pilate;  yet  no,”  she 
added,  interrupting  herself  in  her  bitter  allusion, 
“ he  wears  a cloud  upon  his  brow  to-night. 
Heaven  send  he  has  been  discomfited  for  once, 
since  disaster  to  him  would  bring  breathing  time 
to  me — at  least  I hope  so.” 

As  she  ended  she  resumed  her  air  of  easy  negli- 
gence, and  received  the  person  thus  ungraciously 
spoken  of  with  a cold  and  studied  courtesy  which 
was  much  too  elaborate  to  be  cordial.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  notice  this,  but  approached 
her  with  the  familiarity  of  an  intimate,  secure  of 
a good  reception,  and  with  a little  of  the  patron- 
izing protection  ))roper  to  a great  man.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  evident  enough  that  his  easy  air  of 
indifference  was  a little  theatrical,  and  in  reality 
he  looked  jaded  and  discomposed,  although  he  did 
his  best  to  avoid  showing  that  he  was  either.  He 
was  a fine,  showy- looking  man — or  he  had  been  so, 
until  the  wear  and  tear  of  a busy  public  life  had  some- 
what dimmed  his  shine,  and  diminished  his  personal 
attractions.  But  still  the  unmistakable  impress 
of  power  was  about  him : a dark,  hawk-like  eye, 
never  winking  and  always  on  the  watch;  a broad 
mathematical  forehead,  too  square  to  be  quite 
symmetrical;  a hooked  nose,  rather  too  large,  but 
not  coarse  in  outline;  teeth  still  as  firm  and  white 
as  they  were  at  twenty,  and  which  were  often 
exposed  during  his  frequent  smile,  which  was  too 
cold  and  conventional  to  be  pleasing.  Altogether, 
he  was  one  of  those  at  whom  the  passer-by  turns 
to  look  back  again,  attracted  by  a tout  ensemble 
which  may  belong  to  Greatness  in  some  form  or 
other,  but  which  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  unre- 
commended by  those  softer  attributes  in  which 
Goodness  nestles  herself,  and  is  sure  to  be  disco- 
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vcred  even  amongst  the  loftier  gifts  by  which  she 
is  siiiTOiindcd. 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
been  eagerly  conversing  when  he  entered  tlic  room, 
parted  company  as  they  saw  him  approach  the 
Alarchioness  ami  her  young  friend,  and  left  him 
to  meet  them  alone.  To  the  brilliant  hostess  he 
otfered  a few  easy  compliments,  Avith  the  air  of  a 
man  of  consummate  gallantry,  and  then  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  her  friend. 

“Have  you  seen  George,  Alice? — is  he  here?” 
“ I dare  say  you  will  tind  him  at  the  card-tables 
in  the  other  rooms,  my  lord.” 

“ You  have  seen  him,  however?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I wish  to  heaven  you  could  induce  him  to  be 
a little  more  attentive  to  his  duties  then,  Alice.” 

“ To  Avhich  of  them,  my  lord  ?” 

“ His  public  ones,  of  course.  A man  who  has 
a country  to  serve,  a character  to  make,  and  con- 
stituents to  meet,  should  remember  that  name, 
fame,  and  fortune  are  not  things  to  be  frittered 
awaj'  at — why  do  you  smile,  may  I ask  ?” 

“ At  the  odd  idea  you  seem  to  have  of  my 
influence,  my  lord,”  replied  the  young  lady,  still 
continuing  to  smile. 

“ Why  every  one  knows  that  your  power  is 
and  always  has  been  omnipotent  with  George,” 
said  Lord  Albert  Bennington ; for  it  was  he. 

“ Indeed  it  is  not,  and  I should  be  very  sorry 
it  Avas,”  was  the  cool  and  candid  reply.  “ The 
only  poAver  omnipotent  Avith  my  cousin  is  his  own 
free  Avill;  and  if  you,  my  lord,  cannot  either  guide 
or  control  that,  it  Avould  be  the  idlest  of  all 
chimeras  to  suppose  me  capable  of  the  feat,  even 
if  I desired  to  meddle  in  matters  with  Avhich  I 
have  properly  nothing  to  do,  Avhich  most  assuredly 
I do  not.” 

“ Surely  that  is  going  a little  too  far,  my  dear 
girl,”  said  his  lordship  showing  his  teeth.  “ The 
welfare  of  a near  relative,  of  a dear  friend,  is  not 
such  a very  trifling  matter  as  to  be  beneath  your 
sympathy  or  above  your  care.” 

“ But  you  mistake  our  relative  positions,  my 
lord,”  replied  the  lady.  “ I am  only  George’s 
cousin,  not  his  guardian  or  confessor.” 

“You  are  his  friend,  however,  I presume?” 

“ Yes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  you  are 
yourself,”  said  the  lady;  “so  long  as  I sanction 
his  presence  and  admire  himself  and  his  pursuits 
Ave  get  on  amazingly  Avell  together;  but  neither 
you  nor  I have  influence  enough,  I fancy,  to  retain 
his  friendship,  Avhen  Ave  undertake  to  meddle  with 
his  faults  or  point  out  how  they  might  be 
avoided.” 

“ Pooh ! George  is  not  a jot  worse  than  other 


flue,  spirited  young  felloAvs  of  his  age  and  station, 
after  all,”  replied  Lord  Albert,  changing  his  tactics, 
and  noAV  defending  the  absent  as  earnestly  as  ho 
had  before  accused  him.  You  take  his  little 
peccadilloes  too  much  to  heart,  my  dear  Alice — 
you  do  indeed;  a little  concert  betAveen  us  here- 
after and  Ave  Avill  manage  to  make  him  all  that 
Ave  Avish  him  to  be — all  that  it  is  desirable  he 
should  become.  Hoav  is  your  father’s  gout  this 
eA'ening?  I had  not  time  to  look  in  on  him  as 
I Avent  doAvn  to  the  house.” 

“ My  father  is  better,  my  lord,”  replied  the 
young  lady. 

“ Present  my  regards,  Avill  you,  at  breakfast, 
and  tell  him ” 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  seemed  to  hang  sus- 
pended on  his  tongue,  Avithout  the  ability  to  com- 
plete it.  A gleam  of  fierce  tiger-like  passion  shot 
up  into  his  eyes  Avith  the  speed  of  lightning,  and 
almost  with  its  intensity,  and  for  a single  moment 
he  looked  like  an  Indian  who  meditates  an  attack 
upon  a coming  and  unobservant  foe;  in  the  next, 
hoAvever,  he  had  suppressed  the  feeling,  whatever 
it  Avas,  and  resumed  his  usual  coolness  of  manner, 
although  a certain  lividity  of  aspect  remained  to 
tell  that  the  sudden  tempest  had  been. 

SomcAvliat  surprised  at  this  exhibition,  the  young 
lady  looked  a little  around  her,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover Avhat  the  object  might  be  Avhich  had  put  the 
usually  cool  and  cautious  statesman  into  such  an 
uuAvonted  ferment;  but  she  suav  nothing  that  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  causing  such  an  efi'ect. 
CroAvds  of  Avell  dressed  people  looked,  and  laughed, 
and  loitered,  but  there  Avas  none  among  these 
groups,  apparently,  that  could  unsettle  the  de- 
meanour of  one  of  the  Aviliest  of  partisans — the 
steadiest  of  men  ; she  looked  again,  and  there,  just 
opjAOsite,  stood  the  Marchioness  chatting  to  her 
husband  and  another  gentleman  still  younger  than 
himself,  Avho  seemed  to  be  received  and  accounted 
by  both  on  the  footing  of  Vami  de  la  maison,  rather 
than  as  a mere  ordinary  friend  or  acquaintance. 
If  appearances  might  be  credited,  too,  there  Avas 
something  in  this  young  stranger  that  deserved 
the  distinction  Avithout  his  seeming  to  aspire  to  it. 
Nothing  could  Avell  be  quieter  or  more  composed 
than  his  general  mien  and  manner.  He  Avas  un- 
questionably one  of  the  liandsomest  men  in  the 
room,  if  not  the  handsomest;  and  yet  you  almost 
took  it  for  granted,  as  you  gazed  on  him,  that 
presumption  or  affectation  made  no  part  of  his 
personal  possessions.  A bland,  quiet  smile — a 
graceful  and  rather  grave  movement  of  the  limbs, 
as  he  spoke — a look  of  respectful  attention,  as  ho 
listened — a gleam  of  satisfaction  stealing  rather 
than  breaking  forth  from  eyes  that  had  almost  the 
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tenderness  and  all  tlie  soft  beauty  of  a woman’s — 
all  these  rivetted  the  attention  which  his  persona! 
gifts  first  attracted,  and  insensibly  created  a feeling 
in  his  favoui-,  which  might  or  might  not  be  deepened 
by  a further  intercourse  with  one  so  superficially 
gifted.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  so  gracious 
a presence  could  have  originated  so  bitter  a feeling 
as  had  but  now  passed  over  the  features  of  Lord 
Albert,  and  yet  it  was  on  this  young  man’s  person 
his  eye  had  lighted  when  his  first  excitement  com- 
menced ; and  even  yet  he  occasionally  threw  a 
sidelong  glance  at  him — ^furtive,  yet  fierce — as  a 
baffled  tiger  might  do  at  his  intended  prey,  and 
which  evidently  had  him  for  its  object,  even  when 
it  affected  not  to  have  him  within  the  sphere  of 
vision  at  all. 

A little  moved  from  her  apathetic  indifference 
of  manner  by  curiosity,  the  young  lady  was  about  to 
hazai’d  a question  as  to  the  name  of  the  young 
man,  when  she  percieved  that  the  friendly  trio, 
after  a warning  nod  to  herself  from  the  Mar- 
chioness, were  coming  directly  to  the  place  where 
she  sat;  at  the  same  moment  Lord  Albert  again 
addressed  her  in  a hurried  whisper,  although  now 
wdth  a composed  aud  studiously  uuruffled  coun- 
tenance : — 

“ I see  that  our  Marquis  here,  or  rather  his 
giddy  wife,  is  about  to  present  to  you  their  new 
friend.  He  is  a mere  adventui-er,  Alice,  although 
a specious  one;  and  I am  quite  sure  that  your 
father  would  consider  his  introduction  to  }'Ou  a 
very  unwarrantable  intrusion.  Pray  be  cautious, 
therefore,  and  take  my  warning  rather  than  follow 
my  example,  as  I must  treat  him  with  a conde- 
scension I do  not  feel,  in  order  to  serve  a cause  I 
am  bound  to  maintain.  Observe,  however,  that 
what  I say  or  do  is  said  or  si)oken  in  my  public 
capacity,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  private 
one.  Now  be  cool.” 

By  this  time  the  party  was  close  to  them,  and 
amongst  them  all  there  was  not  one  who  proved  a 
more  consnminate  actor,  or  appeared  to  be  bottc;r 
])leased  with  the  occasion,  than  Lord  Albert  him- 
self. The  Alanpiis,  one  of  the  best  humoured  and 
best  natured  men  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  inconsiderate,  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce his  new  friend  after  a fashion  of  his  own: — 

“ Lady  Alice  Lighten,”  he  said,  addressing  the 
young  lady  in  the  first  instance,  “ I beg  leave  to 
introduce  to  you  my  old  friend  and  fellow  collegian, 
Mr.  Henry  Maitland,  the  very  personification  of 
all  that  is  prudent,  proper,  considerate,  clever,  and 
wise,  and  wlio  has  the  happy  knack  of  making 
his’  intimates  almost  as  respectable  as  himself. 

, Having  ))rofitcd  by  his  acquaintance  myself,  1 am 
anxious  that  those  1 most  value  should  share  with 


me  the  advantage;  and  although  I should  be  the 
last  to  acknowledge  that  you  arc  likely  to  retpiire 
him  as  a philosojthic  guardian  or  gidde,  such  as  I 
found  him — always  prompt  and  ready  either  to 
censure  or  defend — 1 am  the  first  to  hope  that  you 
may  be  induced  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a 
friend’s  friend,  and  thus  confer  upon  him  the 
benefit  of  your  countenance,  for  Adelaide’s  sake 
and  mine,  if  not  for  his  own.”  All  this  was 
lightly  and  happily  uttered,  and  when  it  was  done, 
the  speaker  turned  to  Lord  Albert  and  said,  in  a 
more  serious  tone — “ I am  aware,  my  Lord,  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  my  friend  Maitland 
and  you  have  encountered  each  other.  Let  me 
hope  that  though  he  has  ventured  to  oppose  you  in 
public 

“ Not  a word  more  on  that  subject,  I beseech 
yon.  Marquis,”  interrupted  the  bland  and  oily 
statesman,  with  a placid  and  indulgent  smile ; 
“ Mr.  Maitland  has  performed  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  duty,  and  performed  it  well ; and  although 
I may  have  wished  him  a better  cause  aud  myself 
a less  resolute  opponent,  still  I quarrel  with  no 
man  for  opposing  either  measure  or  minister,  and 
I trust  the  time  will  come  when  a little  experience 
will  convert  him  from  a political  opponent  into  a 
political  friend.  In  the  mean  time,  I am  happy  to 
make  his  personal  acquaintance  on  neutral  ground, 
and  to  assure  him  that  though  I may  sufier  from 
the  exhibition  of  his  talents,  I have  still  good  taste 
and  candour  enough  to  admire  them.” 

Nothing  could  be  better  conceived  as  an  ad 
captandum  speech  from  a powerful  and  experienced 
statesman  to  a young  and  ambitious  candidate  for 
fame  than  this,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  make  no  sort 
of  impression,  or  at  least  not  the  desired  one,  on 
him  whom  it  was  meant  to  conciliate.  The  person 
so  addressed  could  not  choose  but  bow  to  so 
pointed  a mixture  of  praise,  promise,  aud  com- 
pliment, but  his  bow  was  as  rigid  and  chilly  as 
if  a statue  had  bent  from  its  stony  pedestal  and 
then  instantly  recovered  its  attitude,  as  cold  and 
impassi^■e  as  before.  All  exjiression  seemed  dis- 
charged from  his  handsome  countenance,  save  a 
haughty  and  concentred  determination  not  to  be 
moved  ; and  even  the  self-possessed  Lord  Albert 
himself  Avas  for  a moment  disconcerted  at  the 
decided  unwillingness  of  manner,  if  not  of  feeling, 
evinced  by  one  sp  young  and  so  simple-looking,  to 
respond  to  his  conciliatory  sentiments.  It  Avas 
not  a cause  for  open  remark,  however,  and  he 
affected  to  set  it  doAvn  to  the  effect  of  modesty 
rather  than  pride  or  distaste. 

“ As  yet,  I perceive,”  he  went  on,  “ the  relations 
of  political  life  and  political  Avarfare  hang  heavily 
on  Mr.  Maitland;  a session  or  tAvo  A\ill  cure  all 
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this,  ami  long  before  that,  I hope,  he  will  neither 
blush  to  hear  his  own  jiraises  or  think  the  worse 
of  an  opponent  for  having  the  generosity  to  utter 
them.  Shall  1 comluct  you  to  the  claucing-rooin, 
Alice  ?” 

“ Not  at  present,  my  Lord  ; I prefer  staying 
where  I am,”  replied  Lady  Alice. 

“You  used  to  like  dancing,  I think?”  said  Lord 
Albert,  pressing  his  point  a little. 

“ I do  so  still,”  was  the  reply  ; “ but  just  now 
1 have  a whole  packet  of  lady-confidence  to  bestow 
on  my  friend  the  Marchioness,  after  my  residence 
in  Paris,  and  her  time  is  so  uncertain  that  I mean 
to  make  the  most  of  mine  while  she  is  near  me. 
Let  me  not  detain  you,  however.” 

“ As  you  please ; I must  send  George  to  tempt 
you ” 

“ Pray,  don’t  disturb  my  cousin,”  interjected 
Lady  Alice;  “ I dare  say  you  will  find  him  other- 
wise engaged,  and  we  have  met  to-night  already.” 
Lord  Albert  looked  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  whatever  his  feelings  might  be,  and 
with  a general  bow  he  left  the  group  and  was 
immediately  lost  among  the  crowd,  who  one  and 
all  seemed  to  make  way  for  him  as  he  passed 
coolly  on,  prodigal  of  his  smiles  but  chary  of  his 
words. 

An  entire  change  seemed  to  come  over  the  little 
party  the  moment  he  was  gone.  The  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  looked  more  at  their  ease;  the 
frigidity  of  their  friend  melted  as  thoroughly  as 
an  icicle  dissolves  before  the  sun,  and  his  features 
resumed  all  their  softness,  although  not  quite  all 
their  repose ; and  a still  more  decided  change  ap- 
peared in  the  manner  and  on  the  countenance  of 
Lady  Alice.  Her  indift'erence  vanished,  and  there 
was  even  a degree  of  agitation  visible  in  the 
heightened  bloom  of  her  cheek  and  the  quicker 
heave  of  her  corset,  which  aiforded  a strong  con- 
trast to  lier  previous  nonchalance  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Albert  and  the  society  of  his  sou. 
At  last,  however,  she  seemed  to  take  courage,  or, 
at  least,  to  think  it  necessary  to  speak;  and  wdiile 
the  attention  of  their  hosts  was  for  a moment 
directed  to  a new  guest,  she  said,  in  a voice  much 
gentler,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  firm  as  that 
which  she  had  previously  used: — 

“ We  have  met  before,  Mr.  Maitland,  I think?” 
“ It  is  a long  time  since,”  was  the  answer,  given 
in  a voice  almost  as  low  as  her  owm  ; “ and  I had 
thought — I scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  Lady  Alice 
Lighten  would  remember  it.” 

“You  must  consider  my  nature  a strangely  for- 
getful and  ungrateful  one,  then,”  she  said,  in  a 
more  assured  voice,  and  looking  at  him  now  for 
the  first  time  ; “ if  those  who  do  us  a simple  service 


of  good  will  deserve  to  be  remembered,  surely 
those  wdio  preserve  life,  at  the  risk  of  their  own, 
are  not  to  bo  forgotten.” 

“ Put  I risked  nothing,”  answered  Maitland,  now 
perfectly  collected,  “and  the  act  repaid  itself.” 

“ What  act  was  this  that  gained  so  small  a 
recompense?”  demanded  the  Marchioness.  “ Stop  1 
Good  Heaven  ! you  do  not  mean  to  say,  Alice,  that 

this  Mr.  Maitland,  Henry’s  friend,  is — is ■” 

“ The  gentleman  who  saved  my  life,  and  thereby 
conferred  on  me  an  obligation  whicb  I cannot 
easily  forget,  although  he  scarcely  seems  to  remem- 
ber,” said  Lady  Alice;  “even  so,  Adelaide.” 

“ And  you  knew  him  at  first  sight,  too?” 

Lady  Alice  blushed  slightly  as  she  answered, 
but  she  did  so  without  hesitation  or  evasion: — 

“ It  was  but  natural  that  the  name  of  Maitland 
should  dwell  on  my  memory,”  she  said;  “and 
when  I heard  in  Paris  that  a person  so  called  had 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  created 
a sensation  there,  I was  curious  enough  to  make 
some  enquiries  on  the  subject ; and  what  I then 
beard  prepared  me  for  this  meeting.” 

“ You  should  have  forgotten  him  else,  poor 
fellow?”  said  the  lively  Marquis. 

“ I did  not  say  so,  my  Lord,”  replied  Lady 
Alice,  smiling.  “ Good  acts,  it  is  proverbially 
said,  are  written  in  water;  I suppose  it  was  my 
providential  escape  from  that  element  which  kept 
them  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  would,  doubtless, 
have  preserved  them  there.” 

“ Well,  then,  now  that  you  have  found  each 
other  out,”  said  the  Marquis,  “ I suppose  we  may 
leave  you  together  to  talk  over  your  former  perils, 
and  rejoice  at  your  escape;  so  come.  Marchioness 
of  my  soul,  there  are  a thousand  things  to  say, 
and  as  many  to  do,  and  while  we  linger  our  guests 
langiiPh.  Via!” 

“ Before  I go,  however,”  said  the  Marchioness, 
“ let  me  just  hint  to  Mr.  Maitland  that  Lord  Albert 
has  been  as  good  as  his  word,  fori  see  Mr.  George 
Bennington  making  his  way  hither  to  ask 
his  cousin’s  hand;  and  unless  he  happen  to  be 
anticipated,  be  will  inevitably  prove  the  marplot 
to  our  good  intentions.  Vite,  mes  amis,  what  do  you 
propose,”  she  added,  more  hastily,  “ to  walk,  to 
talk,  to  dance?” 

“ If  Lady  Alice  pleases,”  interrupted  Maitland, 
with  a bow,  “ I shall  be  bappy  to  engage  her  to 
do  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  my 
opportunity  to  induce  her  to  do  the  former.” 

“ And  she  consents — I see  it  in  her  smile  ! 
Good  1 Now  let  the  intruder  come,  and  look,  and 
be  discomfited,”  said  the  Marchioness,  who  knew 
her  friend’s  feeling  too  well  not  to  know,  also,  that 
even  a temporary  escape  from  her  cousin  was  a 
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welcome  relief.  At  this  moment  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  came  up. 

“ Come,  Alice,”  he  said,  as  he  approached, 
“ you  and  I are  to  dance  together,  it  seems,  and 
the  sets  are  foi’ining.  Take  my  ai’m,  or  we  shall 
be  late,  and ” 

“ Pardon  me,  you  are  mistaken,”  said  Lady 
Alice,  cutting  short  his  familiar  address ; “ I am 
already  engaged.” 

“ To  whom  ?” 

“To  this  gentleman — Mr.  Maitland;  you  have 
cause  to  remember  him  as  well  as  I.” 

“Indeed!”  The  tone  in  which  the  word  was 
uttered  was  in  itself  a sneer,  or  sounded  so. 

“ I have  but  to  remind  you  of  our  adventure 
on  the  lake  in  Ireland,”  continued  Lady  Alice, 
“ and  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the  gentleman  who 
then  preserved  my  life ” 

“ In — deed!”  again  interrupted  her  cousin, 
looking  over  rather  than  at  Maitland,  with  an  air 
of  lofty  impertinence ; “ I thought  it  was  a peasant 
or  a water-dog  whom  you  had  converted  into  a 
preux  chevalier  on  that  occasion  ; I forget  the  par- 
ticulars, but  I dare  say  I am  mistaken.  Come, 
you  know  your  hand  is  engaged  to  me,  and  I can- 
not forego  so  fair  a favour.” 

“ Engaged  by  whom,  may  I inquire?”  said 
Lady  Alice. 

“ By  my  father ; he  assured  me  of  the  fact, 
and  dispatched  me  hither  to  substantiate  it. 
Come !” 

“I  cannot,”  she  said,  quietly  placing  her  hand 
within  the  ready  bend  of  Maitlands  arm,  who  as 
yet  had  not  spoken  a word.  She  even  made  a 
step  or  two  forward,  when  her  disengaged  arm 
was  taken  possession  of  by  her  cousin,  who  now 
seemed  anxious  to  redeem  his  former  negligence 
by  a very  unwelcome  degree  of  attention. 

“ Hold  back  a single  moment,  Alice,”  he  said; 
“ I have  a word  to  say  to  you — a message  to 
deliver.” 

“ They  will  both  keep  for  another  hour,  I dare 
say;  at  present  I cannot  stay  to  listen  to  them,” 
replied  the  lady. 

“ Pardon  me,  you  must  listen  to  me,”  said  Mr. 
Bennington,  with  something  like  anger  in  his 
tone. 

“ Must,  sir!”  at  length  broke  in  Maitland,  in  a 
steady  voice  of  surprise  rather  than  indignation ; 
“ surely  you  cannot  have  heard  what  Lady  Alice 
Lighten  has  said;  or  you  do  not  rightly  construe 
it  ? She  states  clearly  and  explicitly  that  she  is 
engaged  to  dance  with  me,  and  declines  to  do  so 
with  you  ; your  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  her 
and  to  yourself  will  at  once  show  you  the  neces- 
sity of  yielding  to  her  wishes,  and,  furtlicrmore, 


of  postponing  what  you  may  have  to  say  to  her 
until  it  is  her  convenience  to  attend  to  you?” 
“After  the  next  half  hour  I will  listen  to  you 
as  long  as  you  please,”  said  Lady  Alice,  gaily  yet 
huiTiedly,  as  if  afraid  of  increasing  the  hot  blood 
which  was  already  beginning  to  effervesce  too 
highly.  “ I am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  George, 
but  the  misconception  originated  with  Lord 
Albert,  who  mistook  his  word  for  a law,  and 
doubtless  has  forced  you  to  become  his  instrument 
of  execution.” 

“ I am  no  man’s  instrument,  Lady  Alice 
Lighten,’'  said  Mr.  Bennington,  haughtily. 

“ Just  so,”  again  went  on  the  lady,  as  gaily  as 
before,  “ and  in  disclaiming  the  office  yourself, 
you  are  the  less  likely  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
others.  Now,  Mr.  Maitland,  I attend  you.” 

Either  the  lady's  balm  or  the  gentleman’s  rising 
gall  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  importunate 
cousin  suffered  them  to  pass  on  without  a further 
attempt  at  interruption.  He  looked  long  and 
fixedly  after  them,  however. 

“ That  looked  like  a row,”  said  Viscount 
Latimer  to  Mr.  Brabazon  Bensley,  as  they  stood 
within  earshot  of  the  foregoing  colloquy,  and 
retired  arm  and  arm  into  a corner  to  talk 
over  it. 

“ No,  George  is  not  the  man  to  follow  up  a 
rude  word  with  a rash  act,”  replied  his  friend. 
“ He  loves  his  own  way  when  it  can  be  had  with 
safety,  but  he  loves  his  own  self,  also,  far  too 
well  to  risk  the  damage  of  seeking  it  when  danger 
stands  in  the  path.’’ 

“Maitland  would  show  tight  you  think?” 

“ He  has  bearded  the  lion-father  in  his  o^^^l 
den,  and  would  scarcely  shirk  the  son-cub  on  less 
formidable  ground,”  was  the  answer.  “ Tom 
Trappem,  the  house-whip,  tells  me  we  had  a 

famous  loss  in there  he  is;  come  hither  Tom, 

and  let  us  hear  the  particulars  of  the  parliamen- 
tary row  in  your  own  lively  style.” 

“ ]\Iy  dear  fellow,  it  makes  me  any  thing  but 
lively  to  think  of  it,”  said  the  new  comer,  with 
a shrug.  “ I never  h,ad  such  hard  work  in  my 
life  to  bring  up  my  men  without  bolting;  the 
captain  of  a pressgang  was  a gentleman’s  life  to  it. 
I don't  like  the  look  of  affairs  at  all,  I can  tell  you. 
It  was  far  and  away  too  close  a thing  to  be  plea- 
sant, and  although  we  beat  them  to-night,  we  are 
like  Alexander,  a few  more  such  victories  would 
ruin  us.” 

“ You  forget  your  history,  Tom,’’  said  Bensley; 

“ it  wasn't  Alexander  who  said ” 

“No  matter  for  that,”  interrupted  the  whip, 
“ the  facts  are  as  I tell  you.” 

“ I dare  say,  but  there  again  fright  has  robbed 
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you  of  your  memory,  Tom ; tlieso  facts  you  talk  of 
we  liavc  never  heard.’’ 

“ Let  liim  alone,  Bensley,  and  give  the  poor 
devil  time  to  recover  himself  or  we  shall  hear 
nothing/’  said  Latimer.  “ The  Whigs  made 
fight,  did  they,  Tom?  led  onofcom-se  by  Cres- 
wick.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Tom. 

“ Aye,  aye,  Creswick  is  your  rock  a-head, 
Tom,”  said  Bensley.  “ If  he  goes  to  the  wool 
you  go  to  the  wall,  and  once  he  gets  on  the  sack 
yon  will  get  the  bag,  my  boy.” 

“ If  you  attempt  another  pun  to  night  I cut,” 
said  T'rappem ; “ I have  no  idea ” 

“You  never  had,  Tom,  an  idea  to  you  would 
be  like  a looking-glass  to  a South  Sea  islander, 
no  one  would  be  more  astonished  at  the  image 
presented  by  it  than  yourself.  So  Creswick 
thrashed  you,  did  he?” 

“ I didn't  say  so.” 

“ No  but  you  looked  it.  One  could  see  the  loss  of 
the  quarterly  treasury  cheque  pictured  in  every  line 
of  your  speaking  countenance.  I sincerely  condole 
w'ith  you,  though  I dare  say  the  country  will  be 
bettered  by  your  loss.  But  how  was  it?  Come, 
deliver !”  said  Bensley. 

“ Were  you  really  in  danger?”  said  Lord  Lati- 
mer, more  seriously. 

“ Faith  were  we,  and,  after  all,  our  majority 
was  more  specious  than  sterling;  I had  a world 
of  trouble  to  convince  waverers,  but  the  indepen- 
dents were  intractable.  It  is  only  the  beginning 
of  an  end  I fear.  Creswick  seems  to  have  got 
new  spirit,  although  he  scarcely  wanted  it — I 
never  heard  such  hard  hitting  in  all  my  life; 
nothing  but  ‘cheers’  and  ‘ hears’  the  whole  time; 
there  wasn't  a puff  or  a hand  left  for  his  followers, 
until  that  infernal  scamp,  young  Maitland,  rose  to 
answer  Lord  Albert.” 

“ That  was  scampish,  Tom ; wasn’t  it  ? How 
did  he  get  on  ?” 

“ How  did  we  get  otf,  you  mean;  why,  man, 
‘ the  pit  rose  at  him,’  as  Kean  said  the  other 
night  to  his  wife.  I never  saw  anything  look  so 
threatening  in  all  my  life.” 

“ Threatening,  Tom  ! What ! he  tickled  the 
house  and  teazed  Lord  Albert  a little,  hey?” 

“ Tickled  and  teazed  are  not  the  words  at  all, 
my  good  friend,”  replied  T’rappem,  seriously;  “ he 
carried  the  house  by  storm;  did  wliat  he  liked 
with  it;  played  with  it  as  you  do  with  your  watch- 
chain  or  eye-glass;  made  it  laugh  or  cry,  frown  or 
smile,  just  as  he  liked,  and  turned  upon  the  Prime 
in  a style  that  would  have  been  the  most  audacious 
and  intolerable  thing  on  record,  were  it  not  also 
the  most  successful.” 


“ You  don’t  say  so.  Floored  him — eh?” 
T'rappem  nodded  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
affirmatively. 

“ And  who  is  this  novns  homo — this  new  great 
gun?'’  asked  Latimer,  “that  has  risen  nj)on  us 
like  a comet,  and  threatens  to  extinguisli  rival 
luminaries  in  the  blaze  of  his  tail  ?” 

‘‘  Ask  Bensley — I know  nothing  of  his  ante- 
cedents although  I am  likely  to  snll'er  by  his  con- 
seipients,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done,”  said 
T'rappem. 

“ I am  a little  at  fault  myself,”  said  Bensley. 
“ He  is  a ward,  or  nephew,  or  something  of  that 
kind  to  Ci’eswick,  who  has  trained  him  up  to 
strike  with  his  own  club.  They  are  hand  and 
glove  with  each  other,  and  what  one  says  the 
other  swears  to;  they  act  up  to  each  other,  play 
into  one  another’s  hand  and  understand  tlie  game — 
that  makes,  or  threatens  to  make  them,  invin- 
cible.” 

“And  what  manner  of  man  is  this  prodigy  in 
private,  do  you  happen  to  know  ? Rude  as  a bear 
or  rugged  as  a porcupine?” 

“Quite  the  contrary — one  of  the  pleasantest 
young  fellows  you  ever  encountered.” 

“ Lord  Albert  has  no  cause  to  say  so.” 

“ But  I have,”  went  on  Bensley;  “ I met  him 
at  Milan  with  the  Colethorpes,  and  again  in  the 
Dardanelles  in  Brixton’s  yacht,  and  both  times 
my  only  regret  was  to  part  such  good  company. 
Every  one  called  him  the  prince  of  pleasant  com- 
panions, and  I installed  him  as  their  Sultan — we 
were  then  at  Constantinople,  you’ll  understand,  so 
the  title  was  appropriate.” 

“ Conld  you  introduce  me,  Bensley?” 

“ I suppose  so  ; bye-the-way,  he  dances  and 
sings  as  well  as  he  spouts  and  speaks.” 

“A  miracle;  I shall  grow  impatient  presently. 
Besides,  if  Creswick  and  Co.  get  the  reins,  of 
course  Maitland  will  share  the  spoil  as  he  shared 
the  danger.  They’ll  make  him  Secretary  at  war, 
or,  maybe,  put  him  up  for  the  colonies,  and  there's 
a thing  or  two  I want  to  have  done,  and  can't 
hope  to  achieve  while  the  old  stagers  are  in,  so  I 
mean  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  give  in  my 
adhesion  to  the  new.” 

“Aye,  that  is  if  their  chances  are  really  as 
good  as  Trappem  fears  they  are  likely  to  be,”  said 
his  friend. 

“Of  course;  I never  fish  in  a muddy  pool,  or 
take  a single  step  in  advance  until  I see  that  the 
ground’s  safe  and  the  course  clear.  However,  if 
he’s  what  you  say,  I may  like  him  as  a friend 
though  I may  lose  him  as  a patron,  so  come  along 
and  let  us  get  it  over  before  he  leaves.” 

They  wandered  away  together  immediately  after. 
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leaving  Mr.  Tom  Trappem  to  digest  liis  unpleasant 
prospects  as  lie  best  might,  and  to  mourn  over 
tlie  novel  brilliancy  of  him  who  was  now  quietly 
dancing  with  her  whom  he  had  met  once  before 
under  such  different  circumstances  and  in  so  dif- 
ferent a scene. 

(To  he  continued.') 


Clje  361itiii  (®irl 

Suggested  by  Burtou’a  picture  of  the  “ Bliud  Girl  at  the  Holy  Well.” 
RECITATIVE. 

They  have  left  their  cot  for  the  holy  well, 

Near  the  cross,  in  the  valley  flowing ; 

Its  bright  blue  title  hath  a seraph’s  spell, 

Light  and  joy  to  the  blind  bestowing. 

A poor  blind  maiden,  in  tearful  prayer. 

Is  meekly  beside  it  kneeling. 

And  the  lov’d  ones  of  home  are  with  her  there. 

For  that  streamlet’s  charm  appealing : 

AIR. 

“ Spirit  of  Light ! with  thy  healing  wing 
Impart  thy  spell  to  the  sacred  spring. 

To  gladden  and  bless  those  sightless  eyes 
With  sweet  blue  vflolets,  streams,  and  skies ! 

She  sighs  to  look  on  the  heath-clad  hills. 

To  trace  the  flow  of  the  moss-bound  rills— 

To  mark  the  stars  or  the  ocean  wave. 

And  the  green  grass  shading  her  father’s  gi'ave : 

“ To  see  the  sun  of  the  morning  shine. 

The  rainbow  beaming  with  hues  divine — 

The  woods,  where  her  fair  com])anions  stray. 

The  cow'slip  banks  where  the  young  lambs  play ; 

And  gaze,  in  transports  of  Joy  and  pride. 

On  all  who  circle  her  own  fireside. 

Then,  Spirit  of  Light ! with  thy  healing  wing 
Impart  thy  spell  to  the  sacred  spring.” 

S.  N.  E. 


RuBiNt,  Bellini,  Velluti,  Giusi,  Persiani,  ITayes, 
Labl.acue,  Mario,  Reeves,  Jenny  Lind,  &c. 

In  18.31  Rubini  mnde  his  first  appearance  in 
England,  and  the  sensation  be  tlicii  caused  even 
yet  is  not  forgotten.  JIario,  who  succeeded  him, 
it  is  true,  has  contributed  to  lessen  the  regret  for 
his  loss,  but  certainly  not  to  efface  the  impression 
left  by  his  singular  powers.  Rubini  ehosc  for  his 
debut  the  opera  that  first  made  poor  Bellini  known 
to  the  Italian  public — the  Pirata — which  although 
now  seldom  performed,  must  still  be  considered  a 


work  of  great  though  unequal  merit.  Bellini  seems 
to  have  wanted  the  intuitive  musical  genius  which 
enabled  Rossini,  like  Shakespeare  and  Byron  as 
poets,  to  become  great  at  a single  bound ; or  it 
may  be,  that  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  constitu- 
tion disabled  him  from  undertaking  or  continuing 
the  severer  studies  which  arc  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  those  great  harmonic  combinations,  on 
which  a composer’s  fame  as  a scientific  musician 
must  principally  depend.  Thus,  it  has  been 
alleged  against  him  that  his  management  of  the 
orchestra  has  always  betrayed  great  want  of  artis- 
tic skill,  and  that  he,  like  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and 
others,  fails  in  the  production  of  his  overtures;  but 
to  the  general  and  unscientific  ear,  the  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  impassioned  character  of  his  airs  and 
duets  will  always  make  them  welcome,  and  in 
Rubini’s  hands,  the  music  of  II  Pirata  itself,  pos- 
sessed a freshness,  sparkle,  and  brilliancy,  which 
made  it  listened  to  with  intense  pleasure,  and 
secured  it  a similar  favour  on  repetition.  The 
drama  itself,  too,  formed  on  Maturin’s  great  but 
irregular  tragedy  of  Bertram,  abounds  in  strong 
points  and  incidents,  and  affords  ample  scope  for 
vocal  expression  to  the  leading  characters.  It  so 
chanced,  too,  that  I was  present  at  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  original  play,  which  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Edmond  Kean,  then  in  the  flow’er  of  his 
age  and  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  made  so  imme- 
diately popular  at  Drury  Lane;  and  although  the 
writer  of  the  Italian  libretto  has  sadly  mangled  the 
main  beauties  of  Maturiu’s  work,  and  although,  as 
an  actor,  Rubini  was  not  Edmond  Kean,  still,  the 
voice  of  the  singer  and  the  talent  of  the  young 
composer  conferred  a new  kind  of  pleasure,  and  I 
question  if  ever  Kean  himself,  master  of  his  craft 
as  he  was,  produced  a more  decided  sensation  than 
the  great  tenor  whose  splendid  powers  were  now 
heard  in  England  for  the  first  time. 

Before  I part  with  Bellini,  I may  add  that  I met 
him  at  the  village  of  Puteaux  near  Paris,  where 
he  died,  short’y  before  that  event  took  place.  He 
was  then  only  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  did  not  look  to  be  so  much.  I was  introduced 
to  him  by  a mutual  friend — a musical  amateur — 
and  even  from  the  little  I saw  of  him,  I did  not 
wonder  at  the  general  intei'est  he  created.  He 
was  then  very  mnch  wasted  by  disease,  but  his 
spirits  were  singularly  placid  and  even,  and  his 
manners  were  e.xceedingly  pleasing.  On  one 
evening,  when  I was  present,  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  improvised  a little;  following  a light 
prelude  by  a sweet,  sad  air,  which  almost  made 
liis  hearers  weej)  to  listen  to.  When  he  was  asked 
what  it  was,  he  smiled  and  said  he  did  not  know 
— “a  mere  passing  thought  only  worthy  to  be 
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forgotten.”  It  wus,  liowever,  singularly  beautiful, 
ami  would  now  bo  a treasure  as  a relic.  He  was 
dead  and  buried  in  six  weeks  after. 

1 think  it  is  (juite  jjossible,  bad  Bellini  lived, 
that  ho  would  have  become  the  great  composer  of 
his  age ; for  his  genius  was  progressive,  and  almost 
every  opera  of  his  was  a stej)  in  advance  of  the 
former.  Thus  the  Sonnamhula  was  superior  to 
II  Pircita,  and  Norma  to  both,  while  his  last  great 
work,  the  Puritani — written,  too,  when  his  health 
was  waning — will  keep  possession  of  the  stage 
while  ever  a musical  theatre  exists.  It  is  true, 
that  during  the  intervals  between  the  production 
of  his  great  works,  he  composed  much  matter  which 
is  now  forgotten ; but  the  composer,  like  the  lit- 
terateur, who  works  for  bread,  must  necessarily 
produce  much  chaff  to  his  grains  of  wheat;  the 
wish  to  gain  gold  becomes  superior  to  the  desire 
to  acquire  fame,  and  the  mind  and  imagination  are 
not  mere  agents  that  can  be  hurried  into  action, 
or  condemned  to  incessant  toil,  without  showing 
the  weakness  engendered  by  ill-judged  violence  in 
the  reaction. 

To  me  there  is  something  very  delicious  in  the 
remembrance  of  Eubini’s  singing;  perhaps  the 
contrast  between  him  and  Velluti,  heard  imme- 
diately before  him,  and  whose  sci'eaming  soprano 
was  always  my  abomination,  renders  the  memory 
still  more  gracious  and  agreeable;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  soft,  yet  rich  and  delicious  tones  of  the 
great  tenor  dwell  upon  my  ear  and  haunt  my  mind, 
almost  as  vividly  as  though  I had  heard  them 
recently.  And  yet  the  perfection  did  not  rest  in 
absolute  volume  or  extensive  range;  I had  heard 
others  who  possessed  more  of  either ; but  in  his  own 
exact  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  organ, 
and  in  its  refined  and  subtle  management  dwelt 
the  charm  that  enthralled  you.  It  was  a pure, 
crystal  stream,  “ without  o’erflowing  full,”  and 
which  seemed  always  to  bear  flowers,  and  flowers 
only,  on  its  clear  pellucid  waters.  Nothing  could 
be  richer  than  his  swell,  nothing  more  finished  than 
his  shake,  nothing  more  perfect  than  his  cadence, 
nothing  softer  than  his  general  expression. 
Others,  possibly,  might  surpass  him  in  some  one  or 
other  of  these  qualities,  but,  as  a whole,  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  him  without  acknowledging  that 
you  listened  to  a great  singer,  whose  natural 
powers  were  assisted  by  consummate  taste,  aud 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  highest  cultivation. 

Giulietta  Grisi  arrived  in  1834.  I did  not  see 
hei’  on  her  first  appearance,  nor  for  a little  time 
after.  Amina,  I think,  was  the  first  character  in 
which  I witnessed  her  wonderful  efforts,  and  she 
played  it  to  Kubini's  Elvino — a treat  indeed.  At 
that  time  she  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years 


of  age,  and  to  beautiful  and  exjjressive  features, 
capable  of  the  profoundest  as  well  as  the  most 
playful  expression,  she  added  a figure  of  the  loftiest 
grace  and  the  most  pcifect  symmetry.  The 
character  of  Amina  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten as  well  as  composed  for  her — such  at  least 
were  your  impressions,  as  you  looked  at  the  light- 
hearted gaiety  of  her  early  scenes  and  the  deeper 
feeling  of  her  later  ones.  I thought  so  then,  and 
in  a few  nights  after  I saw  her  in  the  Semiramide, 
a very  diflerent  role  indeed,  and  yet,  as  I looked 
at  her,  I thought  the  same  thing  over  again.  In 
fact,  her  powers  as  an  actress  even  then  embraced 
the  whole  range  of  the  musical  drama,  and  the 
extraordinary  volume  of  her  voice  enabled  her  to 
carry  out  her  conceptions,  no  matter  however  lofty 
or  difficult  they  might  be.  Since  then  I do  not  be- 
lieve a single  year  has  passed  over  without  her 
appearance  in  London;  and  although  she  has  had 
rivals,  and  great  ones,  still  the  best  test  of  her 
genuine  talent  is,  that,  even  now,  after  nineteen 
years  acquaintance,  the  musical  public  as  highly 
appreciate  her,  aud  are  as  willing  to  listen  to  her, 
as  they  were  when  early  youth  and  early  beauty 
sat  on  her  brow  and  sparkled  in  her  eye.  Neither 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at;  Time,  who  mars  so 
many,  seemed  only  to  have  improved  her,  or  if  w'e 
look  at  her  Alice  and  Amina  with  less  positive  de- 
light than  we  used  to  do,  her  Anna  Bolena,  Semi- 
ramide, and  Norma,  are  still  unsurpassed  and  un- 
surpassable. It  was,  we  remember,  at  one  time 
the  fashion  in  England  to  institute  comparisons 
between  her  and  Persiani,  favourable  to  the  latter, 
particularly  during  her  first  or  second  season  in 
London.  But  Pei’siani,  although  an  accomplished 
and  very  finished  singer,  had  alvvays  “ a reed  in 
her  throat”  (as  we  once  heard  a very  good  judge 
call  it)  which  marred  her  best  efforts,  and  left 
the  ear  unsatisfied,  whatever  the  judgment  might 
be.  Unquestionably,  her  musical  education  was 
perfect,  as  one  might  suppose  it  would  be,  for  her 
father  and  teacher,  Tacchinardi,  was  himself  a 
singer  of  eminence,  and  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  his  style;  but  although  he  had  conferred  on  her 
all  the  graces  of  his  own  manner,  and  enabled  her 
to  compass  and  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  her  art  with  ease  aud  effect,  still  the  drawback 
remained  to  the  last,  and  the  “ thinness,”  as  it 
was  called  by  her  first  critics,  which  had  curtailed 
her  powers,  or  rendered  them  less  remarkable, 
were  equally  remarked  by  her  last.  It  is  no  dero- 
gation to  her  to  say  that  she  was  only  second  to 
Grisi,  who,  with  all  her  powers  of  execution  and 
expression,  has  a natural  organ  such  as  she  never 
possessed.  Perhaps  the  quality  of  Persiani’s  voice 
more  resembled  that  of  Miss  Catherine  Hayes  than 
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any  other  singer  with  wlioni  we  can  now  compare 
her;  but  then  it  nmst  be  said  in  favour  of  tlie 
latter,  that  it  is  comi)letely  free  of  tlie  “ reed’' 
aforesaid,  which  used  occasionally  to  jar  on  tlie 
ear  in  listening  to  Persiani.  What  I mean  to  say 
is  that  Miss  Hayes,  in  “ fineness”  and  finisli,  in 
brilliancy  and  certainty  of  execution,  resembles 
her  Italian  compeer,  although  in  sweetness  and 
softness  of  tone  she  is  certainly  her  superior. 
There  is  this  much  to  be  said,  too,  for  Miss  Hayes, 
that  her  powers  even  yet  are  to  be  perfectly  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  should  her  health 
hold  out,  she  will  yet  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
truest  singers  that  has  appeared  upon  the  stage 
for  a great  many  years. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1830,  I went  to  the 
Italian  Opera  to  witness  the  representation  of  the 
Matiinonio  Segreto,  with  the  promise  of  a new 
Geronimo,  then  much  wanted.  On  he  came,  the 
deaf  old  merchant,  with  all  his  absurdities  on  his 
head,  and  a voice  and  a person  which  astonished 
his  audience  almost  as  much  as  they  delighted 
them.  Such  rolls  of  thunder — such  an  avalanche 
of  sound — coming  out  of  such  mountains  of  flesh 
were  never  heard  before.  His  very  whispers  pos- 
sessed a power  to  overpower  trumpet  and  kettle- 
drum, and  the  full  volume  of  his  awful  organ  filled 
and  eddied  round  the  house,  as  if  it  wanted  to  get 
vent  and  couldn’t  find  it.  And  all  this,  too,  was 
controlled  and  softened  by  a delicacy  of  taste  and 
refinement  of  judgment,  which  left  the  auditor 
satisfied  that  a great  singer — great  in  every  par- 
ticular— stood  before  him,  and  that  if  his  eyes  and 
ears  were  astonished,  his  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  was  equally  sure  of  being  satisfied  at  the 
same  time. 

I hope  my  readers  will  perceive  that  the  above 
feeble  outline  can  only  refer  to  one  man  of  modern 
times — the  incomparable  Lablache.  Great  as  he 
then  was,  he  has  become  still  more  renowned  and 
perfect  since.  His  fame  and  flesh  have  both 
gathered  force  during  the  intervening  years,  and 
the  last  season  saw  him  enter  a new  field,  which 
none  but  a daring  spirit  would  have  entered,  and 
none  but  a great  one  would  have  triumphed  in. 
The  part  of  Caliban,  in  Halevy’s  opera  of  La 
Tempesta,  written  expressly  for  the  great  basso,  is 
one  which  it  requires  exquisite  discrimination  as 
well  as  great  powers  to  ])crsonate  truly.  Yet 
Lablache’s  success  was  never  for  a moment  doubt- 
ful; it  was  an  exhibition  at  once  grotesque  and 
humorous,  picturesque  and  coarsely  classical,  if  an 
anomalous  term  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
anomalous  thing.  People  went  to  study  it  as  they 
did  to  see  the  hippopotamus,  and  came  away 
satisfied  that  if  Shakspearc  himself  were  to  revisit 


the  earth,  he  must  acknowledge  that  his  eccentric 
creation  had  never  been  done  such  full  justice  to 
before. 

Of  Mario  and  Sirns  Reeves,  the  rival  tenors  of 
the  day,  I may  speak  in  the  same  breath,  but 
hardly  with  the  same  degree  of  favour.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  this  difference  between  them, 
at  least,  that  whereas  the  Italian  seems  always  to 
comprehend  his  author,  and  to  appreciate  his 
beauties  and  cover  his  faults,  his  English  compeer 
very  often  does  not  one  of  the  three.  A fine 
singer  he  is  undoubtedly — he  cannot  help  it,  for 
nature  has  given  him  a magnificent  voice — but  ho 
can  scarcely  be  called  a true  artist  in  the  correct 
sense  of  the  term;  he  wants  what  Mario  has 
(when  he  pleases?,  at  least) — the  power  to  embody 
sentiment  in  song,  and  to  make  his  hearers  feel 
that  musical  expression  means  something  more 
than  the  utterance  of  a certain  body  of  sound, 
adorned  with  cadences  and  roulades,  but  deficient 
in  the  feeling,  without  which  it  becomes  “ weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.’’ 

Of  Jenny  Lind  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Every 
one  has  their  “ reminiscence”  of  her  as  well  as 
myself;  but  there  is  one  short  anecdote  relating  to 
her  which  I beg  leave  to  relate  before  I close. 
After  a long  residence  and  retirement  in  Italy, 
Madame  Catalan!  had  occasion  to  visit  Paris  during 
the  summer  when  cholera  last  raged  there.  Jenny 
Lind  happened  to  be  engaged  there  also,  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  one  morning  astonished  to 
receive  a visit  from  her  great  predecessor,  who 
introduced  herself  frankly,  and  afterwards  spent 
some  delightful  hours  with  her  new  acquaintance, 
giving  and  receiving  pleasure.  They  sang  duets 
together,  and  such  was  the  gi-een  old  age  of  the 
former  wonder,  that  her  voice  still  possessed  a 
power  not  unworthy  to  mate  with  that  of  the 
incomparable  Swede.  “You  must  come  to  me,” 
were  her  parting  words  to  Jenny,  “ and  you  and  I 
will  astonish  some  of  my  friends,  who  recollect 
what  I once  was  and  know  what  you  now  are.” 
Mademoiselle  Lind  promised,  but  on  going  to 
return  her  visits  a few  days  after,  she  was  shocked 
to  hear  that  poor  Catalani  had  been  carried  oft'  by 
the  cholera  the  night  before. 
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(TIAl’TEll  I. 

TIIK  monks’  nKCUKATION  HOUR. 

The  hoarse  blustering  winds,  on  a cold  winter’s 
evening,  were  heard  roaring  around  tlie  tliick  walls 
of  the  monastery  of  Aschatfenburg,  and  occasion- 
ally bursting  in  with  a freezing  gust  through  the 
covered  cloisters,  whenever  the  postern-gate  was 
hospitably  opened  to  alford  to  the  humble  way- 
farer and  poor  stranger  food  and  shelter  for  the 
coming  night.  It  was  the  hour  for  relaxation, 
and  all  the  habitual  dwellers  in  the  monastery 
were  collected  together,  and  formed  a wide  circle, 
around  the  huge  pile  of  blazing  wood  that  crackled 
and  sparkled  before  them,  and  ditfused  a genial 
heat  to  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  vast  apai't- 
uient  in  which  they  were  assembled. 

Directly  opposite  this  fire,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  room  that  was  accommodated  with  cushions 
and  an  arm-chair,  was  an  old — a very  old  monk — 
npon  whose  head  there  was  not  a single  hair,  and 
whose  thin  nose  and  sharp  chin,  nearly  meeting 
together,  showed  that  he  had  long  since  lost  all 
his  teeth.  A skinny,  fragile  neck,  which  rose  un- 
covered out  of  a dark,  close-fitting  cassock,  looked 
as  if  it  were  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  up  the 
huge  bony  head  which  was  placed  on  it,  and  that 
head  which,  from  its  absence  of  flesh,  might  be 
considered  as  the  head  of  a skeleton,  but  that 
there  shot  forth,  when  the  old  monk  spoke,  from 
his  huge,  grey  goggle  eyes,  bright  flashes  of  intel- 
ligence. The  long,  bony  fingers  of  the  old  man 
rested  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  was  stooped 
down  so  low  on  his  breast,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
gazing  on  the  earth,  whilst  the  sparkling  flames 
of  the  fire  were  reflected  back  from  the  polished 
skull,  on  which  they  seemed  to  play.  To  look 
at  the  old  man,  in  this  moveless,  apparently  help- 
less, attitude,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  one  whose 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  had  both  been  ex- 
hausted, and  who  now  clung  to  existence  with  so 
slight  a thread,  that  the  smallest,  the  most  insig- 
nificant accident  might  break  it  for  ever-.  So  at 
least  seemed  to  feel  and  to  think  a youth  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  stood  partly  at  the 
back  of  the  old  man’s  chair,  but  who  with  one 
foot  advanced  to  the  monk’s  side,  was  in  such  an 
attitude,  that  he  could,  without  stirring  a step, 
aid  the  aged  man  in  moving,  or  in  ascertaining, 
by  leaning  down  to  him,  whatever  might  be  his 
wishes.  This  youth — his  name  was  Frederick — 
whose  whole  heart  and  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  affectionate  care  of  the  aged 


monk,  Avore  the  black  robe  and  girdle  of  a Ilrothcr 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  tonsure,  for  his 
dark  hairs  floAved  doAvn  u{)on  his  back,  and 
served  as  a contrast  to  his  fair  and  almost  feminine 
throat;  Avhilst  his  large  black  eyes,  that  noAV  and 
again  gleamed  forth  a glance  as  of  fire ; his  cpiick- 
changing  complexion  as  he  spoke,  and  his  sud- 
denness of  movement,  combined,  Avith  his  SAveet 
voice,  and  his  ready  smile,  seemed  to  show  that  he 
Avas  of  an  impulsive  nature,  of  a lively  sensibility, 
and  a generous  disposition. 

By  the  side  of  the  old  monk,  and  so  as  that  he, 
too,  might  attend  to  his  Avants  and  his  Avishes, 
sat  upon  a stool,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  the  Lord  Abbot  of  the  monastery — 
the  gentle,  the  tender,  and  the  pious  Father  John 
Baptist;  the  Avriter  of  many  fine  homilies,  and  a 
man,  in  whose  face,  even  an  infidel  could  not  look 
Avithout  being  convinced  that  Avhatever  the  devout 
Abbot  of  Aschaffenburg  advised  others  to  do  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  he  himself  practised. 
Between  the  knees  of  the  father  there  stood,  Avith 
the  little  arms  clasped  around  his  Avaist,  and  the 
rosy  cheek  resting  on  his  breast,  a boy  about 
seven  years  of  age.  The  dark  eyes,  the  long 
silken  eye-lashes,  the  features,  and  especially  the 
mouth,  marked  him  unmistakably  as  the  brother 
of  Frederick,  Avhose  Avhole  attention  Avas  rivetted 
on  the  old  monk.  It  Avas  curious  to  mark  the 
likeness  and  the  diflference  betAA'een  those  tAvo 
young  persons.  The  dark  eye  of  the  elder  flashed 
with  zeal  and  Avith  affection;  the  dark  eye  of  the 
younger  bore  the  steady  light  of  determination, 
softened  by  the  Avarm  glances  of  love  and  of  devo- 
tion. In  the  manner  of  this  infant  boy — his  name 
Avas  Gratian — it  Avas  amusing  to  note  Avhat  a con- 
trast there  was  in  his  bearing  towards  the  Lord 
Abbot,  and  his  elder  brother.  With  the  abbot 
his  caresses  and  his  talk  Avere  as  little  checked  by 
any  thought  of  fear,  or  notion  of  reserve,  as  if  the 
abbot  were  not  a day  older  than  himself;  Avhilst, 
as  to  his  brother,  he  looked  up  to  him  w'ith  love, 
but  at  the  same  time  AAOth  as  much  reverence  as  if 
he  Avere  a being  of  a superior  order.  Gratian,  in 
Avhose  silken  ringlets  the  fingers  of  the  abbot  were 
unconsciously  playing,  as  the  boy  lay  Avith  his 
head  on  the  good  man’s  heart,  never  expected  a 
reproof  from  one  that  he  loved  as  a child  loves  its 
mother;  but  he  watched,  with  a sedulous  care,  the 
eye  of  his  brother,  lest  he  should  do  anything  to 
displease  him. 

Such,  then,  was  the  centre  group  that  sat  op- 
posite the  refectory  fire  in  the  monastery  of 
Aschaffenburg,  whilst  around  them  were  priests 
and  monks,  chatting  in  a Ioav  tone  of  voice  to- 
gether. 
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A perfect  silence  had  f.illeii  upon  the  centre 
group.  It  had  continued  f u-  a few  minutes,  when 
the  boy  Gratian,  suddenly  clianging  his  attitude, 
jumped  up  on  tlie  right  leg  of  the  abbot,  and  jolt- 
ing himself  on  it,  as  if  he  were  riding  his  horse, 
he  put  his  lips  to  the  abbot’s  cheek,  and,  kissing 
him,  said,  “ I wish,  father  abbot,  you  would  ask 
Father  Lamhert  to  tell  me  a story.” 

The  moment  the  merry  voice  of  the  young  boy 
rang  with  the  utterance  of  his  own  name,  the 
benumbed  faculties  of  the  old  monk  seemed  to 
have  infused  into  them  all  the  vigour  of  a new 
life.  He  sat  an  once  erect,  and  fixing  his  large, 
staring  eyes  on  the  laughing  child,  and  grasping 
the  tiny  hand  within  his  long  bony  fingers,  and 
gaping  a grim  smile  wdth  his  toothless  mouth, 
he  said,  ‘‘  What  is  it  that  the  poor  old  Lambert 
can  do  to  make  our  good  little  Gratian  more  happy 
than  he  is?” 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  me  a story,  Father 
Lambert,”  answ’ered  the  boy,  stooping  down  to  the 
bony  fingers  that  clasped  Ids  hand,  and  kissing 
them  with  a reverence  and  a love  far  greater  than 
sovereign  ever  yet  received  in  return  for  the  high- 
est honor  bestowmd  on  a favourite  courtier. 

“For  shame!  Gratian,”  said  Frederick,  “to 
think  of  troubling  our  dear  Father  Lambert,  by 
asking  him  for  a story  to  amuse  thy  idleness.” 

“ Nay,  brother  Frederick,”  said  the  little  Gra- 
tian, w'ith  all  the  gravity  and  humility  of  a man, 
“ do  not  chide  me  for  asking  Prather  Lambert  for 
a story.  Remember  he  has  been  all  over  the 
world — in  Jerusalem  and  in  Flanders,  in  France 
and  in  Syria,  aud  in  Constantinople,  and  Bohemia; 
that  he  has  seen  kings  and  queens,  and  even  the 
Prince  Archbishop  of  Mayence  himself,  and  that 
he  has  been,  for  years  and  years,  writing  a history 
of  all  Germany,  and  of  the  world  besides,  and  yet 
of  all  he  know^s,  I only  ask  him  for  a story — one 
little  story.  I wish,  brother  PTederick,  you  wmuld 
let  P"ather  Lambert  tell  me  one  story.” 

“ Well,  my  guardian,  my  caretaker,  my  friend, 
aud  my  nurse,”  said  P'ather  Lambert,  looking  up 
at  P’rederick;  “ what  reason  have  you  to  giv'e  wdiy 
I should  not  tell  a story  to  this  young  Gratian, who 
may  yet  reward  me  for  it,  by  saying  a mass  for 
the  repose  of  my  soid  ? ” 

“ Aye,  that  I will,  if  I am  ever  a priest.  1 
wish  to  be  a priest — shall  I not  be  a priest,  father 
abbot?”  asked  Gratian. 

“Heaven  grant  you  the  grace  to  be  so,”  an- 
swered the  abbot,  laying  his  hand  reverently  on 
the  boy’s  head,  and  his  lips  moving  as  if  he  were 
pronouncing  a blessing  upon  the  child.  “ But  come, 
let  us  hear  what  answer  can  PTederick  give  to  the 
question  put  by  P'athcr  Lambert.” 


“ P'or  myself,  I have  no  objection.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  1 love  so  much  as  to  hear 
P’ather  Lambert  telling  one  of  his  old-world  stories, 
but  1 fear  to  weary  him,”  reiilied  P’rederick. 

“ P'ear  me  not,  fear  me  not,  my  gentle  P’re- 
derick. The  very  idea  of  giving  pleasure  to  you 
and  to  your  brother  will  be  a gratification  and  not 
a toil  to  me.  Come,”  continued  P’ather  Lambert, 
“ I leave  to  you  and  to  Gratian  to  decide  what  sort 
of  a story  it  shall  be.” 

“ Oh!”  exclaimed  Gratian,  jumping  away  from 
the  abbot,  aud  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
fore P’ather  Lambert,  “ On  my  two  bended  knees 
I pray  you,  good  father,  that  it  may  be  a story 
about  a wicked  magician.” 

The  refectory-room  resounded  with  laughter  at 
the  earnestness  of  the  little  boy;  and  P’rederick, 
as  if  he  desired  to  heighten  the  sport,  also  knelt 
before  Father  Lambert,  and,  in  a half-serious, 
half-joking  tone,  said,  “ Aud  I pray  you,  on  my 
two  bended  knees,  that  you  tell  us  some  story 
about  that  man,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  that 
you  consider  the  most  extraordinary  you  have 
ever  known.” 

The  laughter  was  renewed  by  this  serio-comic 
petition,  and  the  old  monk,  laying  his  hands  on 
the  heads  of  both  the  brothers,  and  drawdng  them 
gently  together,  he  kissed  the  forehead  of  each, 
aud  said, 

“ God  bless  you,  my  good  children ! The 
request  of  both  is  granted.  I mean  to  do 
what  each  asks;  but  Frederick,  your  request,  I 
must  tell  you,  is  the  harder  of  the  two  to  comply 
with.  More  of  that,  however,  anon.  The  first 
story  I must  tell  is  that  which  Gratian  has  asked 
for — the  story  of  a magician.  Gratian,  would  you 
like  him  to  be  a wicked  magician.” 

“ Oh!  yes;”  answered  Gratian,  returning  to 
the  fiither  abbot,  and  seating  himself  comfortably 
ill  his  lap.  “ 1 would  like  it  to  be  of  a horridly 
wicked  magician.  And,  mind  you  begin  it  with 
the  words  ‘ Once  upon  a time.’  No  story,  in  my 
o))inion,  is  worth  listening  to  that  does  not  begin 
‘ Once  upon  a time.’  ” 

“ Your  suggestion,  Gratian,”  said  Father  Lam- 
bert, smiling,  “ shall  be  strictly  attended  to. 
Listen  to  my  story.” 

CIIArXER  II. 

THE  MAGICIAN. TEMPTATION. 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  at  Catania,  a city 
in  Sicily,  a very  good  bishop,  named  Leo,  who, 
being  aware  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  the  wicked  arts  of  magic  had  been  so 
much  practised  as  in  Sicily,  .and  that  all  the  efforts 
of  all  his  Christian  predecessors  had  not  been  able 
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to  exlii-|iato  it,  did  his  utmost,  hy  his  virtuous  cx- 
aiu]ile,  and  liis  pious  aduionilioiis,  to  iuduco  the 
people  to  abominate  it  as  a grievous  sin. 

Leo,  the  good  bisho]),  was  well  aware  that  those 
who  iiraetised  magic  were  persons  who  sought,  in 
the  midst  of  tlieir  sins,  to  have  that  same  miracu- 
lous power  of  working  wonders  whicli  God  has 
alone  reserved  for  tlie  greatest  of  his  saints.  He 
knew  tliat  to  obtain  that  ])Ower  men  bronglit  down 
upon  themselves  perdition  hero  and  hereafter.  In 
all  his  discourses,  then,  he  warned  his  flock  against 
the  jtractises  of  magic;  and  with  such  good  effect 
dill  he  do  this,  that  hnudreds  became  converted; 
and  Catania,  which  had,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  be 
a foul  gulf  of  sin  was  changed  into  a smiling  gar- 
den of  virtue. 

The  Sunday  evenings  were  especially  appro- 
priated, by  Bishop  Leo,  to  sermons  against  magic; 
and  each  succeeding  Sunday  his  congregation  w'as 
becoming  more  crowded,  until  at  last  he  believed, 
so  densely  tilled  was  every  part  of  the  church,  that 
there  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Catania  but  was 
listening  to  him.  It  was  at  this  very  time,  and 
when  he  thought  that  all  his  pious  labours  were 
about  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success,  that 
be  was  in  the  middle  of  his  Sunday  evening  ser- 
mon, when  he  and  those  who  listened  to  him,  were 
astonished  to  hear  outside  of  the  church  doors  the 
sounds  of  music.  It  appeared  to  the  bishop  and 
his  congregation  that  there  must  be  at  least  a 
thousand  trumpeters,  and  a hundred  cymbal- 
players,  with  an  innumerable  body  of  flute-players 
assembled  together.  The  bishop’s  words  could 
scarcely  be  heard  with  the  noise,  and  it  had  not 
continued  many  minutes  until  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion, urged  by  a vain  curiosity,  should  go  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  moment  one 
went  others  followed,  until  at  last  the  bishop  found 
that  he  and  his  clergy  were  left  alone  in  the 
church,  so  that  for  that  Sunday  he  had  to  break 
off  his  sermon  in  the  middle,  and  return  sad  and 
sorrowful  to  his  own  home. 

The  Bishop  Leo  regarded  the  interruption  as  an 
accident  to  be  deplored,  and  so  thought  no  more 
of  it,  until  the  following  Sunday  evening,  when  he 
was  again  preaching;  and  when,  instead  of  sweet 
music,  such  as  had  broken  in  upon  his  former  ex- 
hortation, he  and  his  congregation  were  alarmed 
by  hearing  outside  the  clang  and  clash  of  arms, 
the  cries  and  groans  as  of  persons  wounded,  and 
the  shouts  and  hurrahs  of  men,  as  if  they  were 
winning  a victory  in  a hard-fought  battle.  This 
time  the  behaviour  of  the  congregation  was  most 
indecent;  for,  instead  of  stealing  out  one  by  one, 
or  in  groups  of  two  and  three  together,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  previous  Sunday,  they  all,  as  with 


one  accord,  rushed  from  the  church,  and  in  such 
haste,  that  several  had  their  legs  and  arms  broken, 
in  trying  to  crush  their  way  out  of  the  door,  so 
that  there  were  shouts  and  groans  inside  the  church 
as  well  as  outside  of  it. 

Bishop  Loo  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt proceeding  with  his  sermon  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  he  again  returned  to  his 
home;  but  this  time  twice  as  .--ad,  and  ten  times 
more  full  of  sorrow  than  he  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday. 

So  grieved  was  the  good  bishop,  that  when  his 
faithful  servant,  Francis,  brought  him  his  supper 
that  evening,  the  bishop  bid  him  take  it  away;  for 
he  was  so  heart-broken  that  he  could  not  touch  a 
morsel. 

“ I know  what  is  afflicting  you,”  said  his  ser- 
vant Francis.  “ It  is  because  you  have  been  pre- 
vented from  finishing  your  two  sermons ; but  what 
astonishes  me  is,  that  you  have  never  thought  of 
the  cause  of  those  iuterruptiens.” 

“Andean  you  guess  it,  Francis?”  asked  the 
bishop.  “ I but  regard  these  interruptions  as  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  which  no  wisdom  can  guard 
against.” 

“ It  is  your  simplicity  of  heart  that  misleads 
you,”  replied  Francis.  “I  have  no  doubt  but 
your  sermons  have  been  broken  off  by  the  vile  arts 
of  some  magician.” 

“ Of  a magician!”  said  the  bishop,  in  surprise. 
“ What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“ Because,”  answered  Francis,  “ I was,  I con- 
fess, so  ill-behaved  on  both  occasions  as  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  congregation.  I went  out  with 
them  to  see  who  were  the  players  of  the  music, 
and  who  were  the  fighters  in  the  battle,  the 
clamour  of  which  had  reached  our  ears;  and 
when  I got  outside  the  church  door,  on  both  occa- 
sions, I saw  nothing  in  the  square  before  me  but 
a little  black  and  white  dog  that  seemed  to  be 
amusing  itself  by  running  after  its  own  tail.  It 
was  the  same  thing  that  I twice  saw.  That  black 
and  white  dog,  I am  sure,  was  some  magician, who, 
by  his  incantations,  was  thus  grieving  you,  and 
deluding  your  congregation.” 

“ Alas!  it  may  be  as  you  say,  Francis,”  sighed 
the  bishop ; “ but  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  dis- 
cover who  this  wicked  man  is?” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  replied  Francis.  “Proceed 
next  Sunday  as  usual  to  preach  your  sermon 
against  magic  and  magicians;  and,  as  if  you  had 
no  suspicion  of  being  molested  by  any  malignant 
enemy;  whilst  I meanwhile,  concealed  in  the 
square,  and  being  protected  by  your  benediction, 
which  you  will  bestow  upon  me  in  going,  and 
armed  with  a relic  of  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory 
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the  Great,  shall  be  able  to  detect  the  magician, 
who,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  appear  in  his  visi- 
ble form,  before  he  commences  his  diabolical 
arts.” 

“ Let  it  be  as  you  say,”  observed  the  bishop. 
“ Evil  cannot  ensue,  and  good  may  follow  from 
the  proposition  you  make  to  me.” 

The  next  Sunday  evening  the  bishop  was  in 
the  great  church,  and  the  congregation  before 
him  was  more  crowded  than  ever  it  had  been ; for 
curiosity  was  excited  with  respect  to  what  had 
already  happened,  and  many  who  had  never  come 
before,  now  came  to  see  if  the  sermon  would 
be,  as  usual,  interrupted.  The  bishop  began, 
and  was  preaching  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  whole  church  seemed  to  shake  with 
one  long  loud  peal  of  laughter;  but  that  laughter 
seemed  on  a sudden  to  be  checked — a dead  silence 
ensued ! — and  the  bishop  proceeded  uninterruptedly 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  No  one  left 
the  church,  and  such  an  impression  did  the  bishop 
produce,  that  a vast  number  were  seen  hurrying 
to  his  residence  that  evening  and  all  the  next  day, 
and  so  occupied  was  he  in  hearing  the  confessions 
of  those  who,  from  that  time  forth,  abjured  the 
practises  of  magic,  that  he  could  not  spare  a 
moment  to  speak  to  Francis,  or  ask  him  as  to  what 
had  occurred  in  the  square  before  the  church, when 
he  was  preaching. 

Francis,  I may  mention,  was  not  meanwhile 
anxious  to  speak  to  the  bishop,  for  a reason  which 
I am  now  about  to  state. 

Whilst  the  bishop  was  in  the  church,  and  Francis 
lay  concealed  in  the  square,  he  saw  at  the  very 
time  that  the  great  silence  in  the  church  induced 
him  to  believe  that  the  bishop  was  about  to  speak,  a 
young  man,  with  a long  red  board,  who  came  in  front 
of  the  church,  look  carefully  around  him  to  see 
if  he  were  watched,  and  then,  not  perceiving  any 
one,  throw  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
rolling  liimself  over  and  over  again,  from  one  end  of 
the  stpuire  to  the  other,  repeating  aloud  some 
words  as  he  rolled,  and  Francis  remarked  that 
each  time  he  reached  the  cud  of  the  square,  he 
became  twelve  inches  shorter  than  he  had  been 
before,  until  at  last  the  body  rolled  itself  up  so 
small,  that  it  was  no  larger  than  that  of  a dog, 
and  the  instant  it  came  to  that  size,  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  the  same  black  and  white  dog 
E^rancis  had  seen  the  two  previous  Sundays.  The 
dog,  getting  up  on  the  fore  paws,  and  turning  its 
head  towards  the  church  door,  gave  a bark,  which 
sounded  like  a loud  shout  of  laughter;  but  before 
it  had  finished  its  bark,  Francis  quietly  and  noise- 
lessly stepped  bebind  it,  and  raising  up  his  foot 
he  gave  it  such  a kick,  that  he  sent  it  flying  up 


in  the  air!  and,  as  it  fell  to  the  ground  lie  stamped 
with  his  feet  on  the  stomach,  and  holding  it  down 
to  the  earth,  exclaimed— 

“ E^oul  and  malignant  necromancer,  wherefore 
do  you  afflict  thus,  by  your  vile  artifices,  my  pious 
master?” 

The  dog’s  body  lengthened  out  as  Efrancis  spoke, 
and  before  he  had  finished  putting  his  question,  he 
saw  that  his  foot  rested  on  the  chest  of  the  young 
man  with  the  bushy  red  beard. 

“ I pray  you,  Francis,  to  permit  me  to  rise  from 
the  earth.  I am  very  much  hurt,  by  the  kick  you 
have  given  me,”  said  the  young  man,  writhing  as 
if  in  agony. 

“Never,”  answered  Francis,  “until  you  have 
answered  the  question — wherefore  do  you  thus 
afflict  my  pious  master?” 

“ Wherefore,”  asked  the  stranger,  “ does  your 
master  attack  me?” 

“ Attack  you — with  what?  EIow  and  in  what 
manner  has  Bishop  Leo  ever  attacked  any  one?” 
cried  Francis,  in  amazement. 

“ Ele  attacks  me — he  attacks  the  art  I practise, 
and  those  I am  devoted  to,”  replied  the  stranger, 

“ and  the  weapons  with  which  he  assails  us  are 
his  prayers  and  exhortations.” 

“ Foul  fiend  that  you  are,”  said  Francis,  be- 
stowing another  kick  upon  the  prostrate  magician. 

“Edend — I am  no  fiend,”  replied  the  man, 
“ although  I admit  that  the  relic  you  bear  gives 
you  great  power  over  me.  I am  a fellow-citizen 
of  your  own.  I am  the  son  of  the  noble  widowed 
dame,  Barbara.” 

“What  I”  cried  Francis,  in  amazement,  starting 
back,  and  withdrawing  his  foot  from  the  prostrate 
form ; “ is  it  possible  that  you  are  Heliodorns, 
the  son  of  the  dame  Barbara,  she  who  is  alike 
illustrious  for  her  high  rank  and  her  great  vir- 
tues?” 

The  instant  that  the  foot  of  Francis  was  with- 
drawn from  the  body  of  Heliodorns,  the  latter 
jumped  up,  and  making  a single  bound,  reached 
the  balcony  of  a palace  overlooking  the  square; 
and  then,  from  a height  of  twenty  feet,  thus  spoke 
to  Francis  : — 

“ E'rancis,  you  perceive  I am  no  longer  in  your 
power ; but  still  to  show  you  that  I bear  you  no 
enmity  for  the  insults  you  have  offered  me,  and 
the  outrages  you  have  committed,  I am  willing  to 
confer  a favour  upon  you,  on  one  condition.” 

“ Condition — monstrous!”  cried  Ed-ancis;  “the 
servant  of  a bishop  to  enter  into  any  condition 
with  a magician — the  servant  of  the  devil.  Mon- 
strous! monstrous!  I will  enter  into  no  condition 
— make  no  bargain  with  you.” 

“E^ool!”  exclaimed  Heliodorns,  “ listen  to  what 
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it  is  boforo  you  reject  it.  I respect  you  I say, 
because  iu  oue  thing  you  are  like  myself.” 

“I  liopo  not,”  said  Francis. 

“Yes;  you  do  your  duty,  as  a faithful  servant, 
as  I do  mine.” 

“ I cannot  deny  that.” 

“ Well,  then,  listen  to  me — all  I ask  of  you  is 
not  to  mention  this  day  to  the  bishop  what  has 
occurred  between  us.  Do  but  that,  and  I will 
bestow  upon  yon  the  fleetest  horse  in  all  Sicily. 
My  request  cannot  compromise  yonr  faith  or  your 
fidelity.  I only  ask  you  to  be  silent  for  this  day  ; 
upon  that  condition  you  shall  have  a horse  that 
will  be  sure  to  win  every  prize  iu  the  public  races 
that  take  place  to-morrow.” 

“The  fleetest  horse!”  exclaimed  Francis,  who 
would  have  rejected  gold  and  jewels  if  they  had  been 
offered;  but  who,  having  the  vanity  to  think  he 
Avas  the  finest  horseman  iu  all  Catania,  had  always 
desired  to  possess  a steed  that  might  be  worthy  of 
bis  own  merits. 

“The  fleetest  horse!  The  fleetest  horse!  did 
you  say  that,  Heliodorus?”  asked  Francis. 

“ I did,”  answered  Heliodorus. 

“ Let  me  have  oue  look  at  him.  I should  like 
to  see  what  sort  of  an  animal  is  that  which  you 
say  can  outrun  any  other  in  Sicily.” 

“ He  is  a horse,  so  well  trained,”  replied  Helio- 
dorus, “ that  he  comes  when  he  is  called.  Here 
‘ Ccesar.’  " 

At  the  name  of  Caesar  there  came  bounding  into 
the  square  a snow-white  steed,  of  exquisite  pro- 
portions, with  flowing  mane,  and  long  tail,  that 
seemed  to  be  one  mass  of  light  and  delicate 
feathers,  whilst  its  high  proud  forehead  Avas 
bound  with  a circlet  of  gold,  from  which  rose  a 
white  plume,  and  the  reins,  the  bit,  and  the  stir- 
rups were  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  back  covered 
by  a saddle  that  seemed  to  be  cloth  of  silver  so  ex- 
quisitely embroidered,  that  it  glistened  iu  the  sun, 
as  if  it  were  composed  of  nought  else  but  sparkling 
diamonds. 

“ Ccesar/”  cried  Francis,  in  amazement  aud 
delight,  as  he  looked  ou  this  animal,  whose  thin, 
muscular  limbs,  broad  chest,  arching  neck,  and 
vivid  action,  constituted  it  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  he  had  ever  seen. 

When  the  horse  heard  its  name  pronounced  by 
Francis,  it  pranced  over  to  him,  as  if  he  had  called 
it,  and  stooping  doAvn  its  head,  seemed  to  court 
his  caresses,  and  to  welcome  him  as  its  master. 

“ And  this  horse  shall  be  mine,  if  I am  but 
silent  for  this  single  day,”  said  Francis,  patting 
its  neck  with  delight. 

“Yes,  on  that  condition.” 

“ I accept  the  condition,”  said  Francis. 


“ Then  the  horse  is  yours.  Keep  him — as  long 
as  you  can,"  said  Heliodorus,  laughing. 

The  gibe  was  unheard  by  Francis,  Avho,  jumping 
into  the  saddle,  Avas  resolved  upon  trying  tlic  speed 
of  his  ueAv  acquisition  in  the  plain  adjoining  the 
city. 

The  speed  of  the  horse  which  Francis  rode,  was 
marvellous,  and  when  he  the  next  morning  ap- 
peared in  the  circus,  where  the  annual  festive  races 
of  the  citizens  of  Catania  took  place,  the  animal 
became,  to  the  great  delight  of  Francis,  the  object 
of  universal  admiration.  Francis  felt  as  elated  as 
if  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  steed,  were  compli- 
ments paid  to  himself.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
there  was  a personal  merit  iu  being  the  owner  of 
the  finest  horse  in  all  Sicily ; but  his  vanity  knew 
no  bounds,  when,  having  been  arranged  in  a line 
with  other  animals,  aud  the  signal  for  starting 
had  been  given,  his  horse  was  at  the  goal  before 
any  one  of  the  others  had  run  half  way  over  the 
appointed  course. 

Five  several  times,  in  as  many  different  races, 
was  the  same  feat  performed ; and  at  last  there  was 
piled  before  Francis  a heap  of  gold,  the  result  of 
the  various  prizes  won  by  his  splendid  white  hoi’se. 
Francis  had  forgotten,  in  his  exultation,  that  he 
was  the  servant  of  Bishop  Leo,  and  it  was  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  Avas  on  the  point  of  riding  off 
amid  the  cheers  of  an  admiring  multitude,  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  Prefect  of  Catania — 
that  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city — desired  to 
speak  with  him. 

Francis’s  pride  was  increased  by  such  a mes- 
sage. Smiling  and  bowing  on  all  sides,  and 
merrily  chinking  the  gold  he  had  won,  he  advanced 
to  the  Prefect,  Avho  sat  ou  a high  throne,  to  pre- 
side over  the  sports  of  the  day,  and  see  that  due 
order  was  observed  by  the  multitude. 

“ Whose  horse  is  that  which  has  won  five  prizes 
so  easily?”  asked  the  Prefect. 

“ It  is  mine,”  answered  Francis. 

“And  Avho  art  thou?  what  is  thy  condition  in 
life?”  again  inquired  the  Prefect. 

“ My  name  is  Francis — I am  the  servant  of 
Bishop  Leo.” 

“A  servant!”  exclaimed  the  Prefect.  “Such 
is  not  fitting.  A horse  like  that  should  be  iu  the 
stables  of  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  and  not 
ridden  by  a servant.  Name  thy  price  for  it,  and 
the  money  shall  be  paid.” 

“ But  I Avould  not  like  to  part  with  my  horse,” 
said  Francis. 

“Not  like!  forsooth,”  cried  the  Prefect;  “ Avho 
cares  what  a fellow  like  thee  likes  or  dislikes,  I 
insist  upon  thy  delivering  up  the  horse  this  moment. 
Where  is  it?” 
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“ Where  is  it?”  said  Francis,  astonished  at  tlie 
question.  “ Do  you  not  perceive  tliat  I am  riding 
it.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  tlie  Prefect,  “does  a 
wretch  like  thee  dare  to  banter  one  who  repre- 
sents the  Emperor,  in  Sicily?” 

P^ancis  fancied  for  an  instant  that  the  Prefect 
must  be  seized  with  madness,  until  he  looked 
down,  and,  instead  of  his  splendid  white  horse, 
he  found  that  he  was  straddle-legs  on  the  long 
rotten  pole  of  a vine-dresser ! 

“Heaven  be  incrcifid  to  me!”  he  cried,  “I 
have  been  riding  all  this  time  on  a demon.”  He 
felt  for  his  gold — it,  too,  had  vanished.  “ Ah ! 
miserable  man  that  I am,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I per- 
ceive I have  been  fairly  bewitched.” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  the  withered  vine- 
dresser’s pole,  on  which  he  had  been  riding,  seemed 
to  be  animated  with  life ; for  twisting  itself  about  like 
a serpent,  it  darted,  amid  shrieks  of  horror  and 
execration,  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  that 
these  strange  circumstances  had  gathered  around 
the  Prefect. 

“Guards!”  exclaimed  the  Prefect,  “seize  this 
villain.  He  is  one  of  the  magicians  against 
whose  foul  practises  the  good  Bishop  Leo  preaches 
every  Sunday.  Place  him  witli  heavy  chains  iu 
the  darkest  and  deepest  dungeon  iu  our  prison. 
To-morrow  we  shall  put  him  to  the  torture,  and 
endeavour  to  discover  his  vile  as.sociates;  but 
whether  he  speaks  or  remains  silent  he  shall,  be- 
fore noon,  be  burned  to  ashes.  Away  with  him! 
away  with  him!  If  he  attempt  to  speak  to  you, 
strike  the  teeth  out  of  his  head.” 

CTo  be  continued.) 


jfargitititCM. 

As  long  as  erring  man  doth  live, 

His  constant  jirayer  should  be— 

“ Forgive  me,  Lord,  as  1 forgive 
Those  who  have  injured  me.” 

But,  O Divine  Forgiveness,  say, 
Wlioever  yet  forgave 

Like  Him  who  gave  Ills  life  away. 

His  enemies  to  save  ? 

F’orgiveness,  like  true  charity, 

Will  e’en  to  Heaven  ascend. 

And,  lost  in  love  of  Clod,  will  seo 
In  every  foe  a friend. 

Forgiving  thus,  man  is  forgiven. 

For  verily  to  toll, 

Forgiveness  finds  a crown  in  Heaven, — 
Kevenge  a crown  in  licll  I 


Diililiii  IlngiicrrculijiitD. 

No.  II.— THE  INCUMBERED  E.STATE.S  COURT. 

I AM  fond  of  personalities,  and  doubtless  would 
not  be  a “ Daguerreotype”  professor  if  1 were 
not.  The  study  of  general  principles  is  more  use- 
ful and  elevating;  yet,  though  individuality  is  the 
incipience  of  error,  I still  love  its  piquancy.  A 
favourite  phrase  in  the  interesting  egotism  of 
French  (Lamartinesque)  literature  is  “ He  is  more 
than  a man;  he  is  an  idea;”  or  more  characteris- 
tically (and  more  “ capitally”),  “ / am  more  than 
a man;  1 am  an  idea.”  When  studying  history 
this  may  be  fine;  but  in  taking  shadowed  sil- 
houettes of  Irish  notabilities,  it  might  lead  us  into 
some  sad  mistakes.  True,  each  man  represents, 
partly,  some  one  of  the  world’s  ideas;  but  that  is 
much  too  Emersonian  for  Fireside  philosophy; 
and  few  would  understand  me  if  I called  Baron 
Richards  an  idea ; for  with  him  and  his  colleagues 
have  we  to  do  to-day. 

Heurietta-street  presents  in  itself  something  of 
the  staid,  sober  look,  which  a locality  sacred  to 
lawyers  should  have.  Its  houses  are  quiet  and 
respectable,  and  “before  the  union,”  (everything 
historic  or  patriotic  happened  before  the  union) 
were  occupied  by  more  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
residents  than  at  present.  Having  thus  given  the 
limited  literature  of  the  locality  (we  miglit  dwelt 
on  it,  but  ink  spreads  speedily,  and  paper,  unlike 
the  fiiiry  tent,  does  not  hold  more  or  less  at  will  of 
the  writer),  we  introduce  you  to  the  genii  loci — 
mystically  numbered,  a fateful  trio.  We  might 
spin  out  a paragraph  by  dilating  on  the  white- 
washed passages,  with  matted  flooring,  that  lead 
us  along,  in  a narrow  though  not  intricate  a,venue, 
to  the  precincts  of  this  embodied  innovation — this 
legalised  organisation  of  summary  justice  (we  do 
not  call  it  Lynch-law,  though  in  quick  decisions 
and  weighty  results,  it  may  bear  out  a parallel) ; 
but  with  our  usual  celerity  we  give  the  word,  and 
the  curtain  rises  ou  “ The  Court.”  Take  your 
seat  on  the  back  benches,  sit  patiently,  and  list 
with  attentive  ear. 

We  are  in  a large,  plain  room,  nothing  to  catch 
the  eye  on  the  walls  or  ceiling — not  a “ pimple”  to 
paint  to  help  to  make  our  portrait  picturesque.  Bare 
white  walls,  bare  white  ceiling,  deal  buft'-coloured 
seats,  like  the  free  sittings  of  a fashionable  church, 
and  the  inevitable  muflle-tread  matting  on  the 
passages  between  the  benches.  'I'lie  body  of  the 
room,  pretty  well-sized,  is  filled  with  scat-rows, 
nil  fiicing  in  one  direction.  In  that  directioti, 
sejiaratecl  from  the  seats  by  an  onlinary  table, 
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rises  the  bench,  an  unadorned  erection,  canopied 
witli  nidively  green  curtains.  There  is  tlio  whole 
dcarl  matter — wood,  mortar,  whitewash,  and  dra- 
pery sketched,  not  to  the  life,  but  to  the  deadness 
of  tlio  original,  not  a scratch  omittcil  that  we 
know  of,  unless  we  have  not  mentioned  the  crier’s 
box,  like  a little  pew  stuck  up  against  the  side 
wall,  and  the  leaden  inkstands  nailed  (like  knives 
ami  forks  at  a low  tavern),  on  the  backs  of  the 
bench  rows. 

Of  the  three  gentlemen  on  the  bench,  Baron 
Kichards  sits  in  the  centre.  Ilis  wig*  is  pretty 
well  powdered,  his  iicck-bands  neatly,  if  stitby, 
arranged,  his  manner  set  and  steady,  if  not  digni- 
tied.  'J'he  nose  is  long,  thin,  and  of  that  shape 
and  expression  betokening  quicker  apprehension 
of  self  interest  or  self-merit,  than  comprehension 
of  the  feelings,  or  allowance  for  the  shortcomings 
of  others.  It  is  not  a Wellington  nose — nothigh 
enough  for  that ; but  it  is  a nose  that  seems  pretty 
inflexible  in  itself,  and  conveys  a pretty  pointed 
idea  of  its  inflexibility.  Every  one  has  a theory 
of  physiognomy  ; I pat  fiiith  in  mine  of  noses. 
When  young,  if  I had  the  choice  of  school-masters 
or  ushers,  I would  select  him  of  the  most  yielding 
nose — a nose  which  did  not  thrust  itself  forward 
from  its  own  fiice,  with  an  emphatic  self-opinion- 
ated expression.  On  this  feature  alone,  1 feel  a 
prejudice  against  ^Yellington  and  Bernadotte 
(men,  both  not  remarkable  for  an  overflow  of  that 
‘‘  milk”  which  Lady  Macbeth  deplored  in  her  lord). 
Baron  Bichards  has  not  this  feature  extensively 
developed  in  the  objectionable  style ; but  the  ten- 
dency touches  me  nearly;  and  if  I had  up  to  this 
time,  an  unobtrusive  objection  to  have  “ my  little 
property  in  Ti]iperary”  come  under  the  eye  of  the 
Henrietta-street  Thor,f  it  was  by  no  means  dimi- 
nished by  the  personal  perusal  of  the  “ bill  on 
sight,”  now  presented.  Sharp,  quick,  piercing 
(though  not  powerful ) eyes,  add  to  the  acute  ex- 
pression of  his  lordship’s  face ; and  in  their  occa- 
sional suspicious  and  supercilious  glances,  from 
rentals  spread  before,  to  loquacious  suitors,  ear- 
nestly addressing  him,  convey  the  idea  of  an  im- 
patient disposition,  rare  enough  to  be  remarkable 
on  the  bench.  For  the  robe  itself  is  not  a cha- 
racteristic more  common  to  all  judges  than  a 

* The  wig  and  gown  on  the  commissioners  is  but  of 
recent  assumption.  Plain  clothes  formerly  seemed  to  indi- 
cate emphatically  the  simple,  unlawyerlike  character  of  the 
court. 

f I do  not  know  whether  a mythology  more  modern  than 
that  of  Greece  would  not  make  Tiioit  the  God  of  Auc- 
tioneers ; though  the  sledge-hammer  of  the  Scandinavian 
deity  may  partake  too  much  of  “ the  laryer  utterance  of 
the  early  gods,”  to  be  compared  with  the  petty  pulpit- 
pounder  of  George  Robins  and  brotherhood. 


patience  paid  for,  therefore  not  to  be  praised. 
The  suitor  himself  is  often  more  impatient  at  the 
lengthened  arguments  of  his  counsel  than  is  the 
sitting  judge;  and  it  is  only  when  the  charge  is 
given  yon  Hud  that  the  mass  of  horse- hair,  ermine, 
and  i)ort-wine  toned*  physiognomy,  so  long  im- 
moveable on  the  bench,  has  not  lost  a word  or  fact 
uttered  or  educed,  and  has  tested  all  with  an  ease 
seeming  marvellous  to  the  uiq)ractised.  Baron 
Richards  (eye-impatient  enough),  yet  sits  steadily, 
stiffly,  and  solidly,  a peculiar  armoui’ed-like  stiff- 
ness of  his  neck,  giving  an  apoplectic  look  to  his 
shoulders  (an  appearance  I should  imagine,  and, 
indeed,  hope,  more  the  result  of  habit  than  con- 
stitution'), and  increasing  the  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  judge-like  immobility.  But  the  nervous, 
querulous  dissatisfaction  of  the  under-lip,  and  the 
momentary  bitter  movements  of  the  upper  one, 
convey  something  beyond  the  cold  character  of  an 
arbiter  at  learned  ‘‘  list.”  We  would  call  this 
wordless  language  of  the  lip,  “ pouting,”  but  we 
hear  that  so  often  applied  to  the  petty  passions  of 
some  spoiled  pet  in  petticoats,  that  we  hesitate  to 
apply  to  a somewhat  worn,  and  by  no  means 
juvenescent  judiciary,  an  epithet  so  flattering  and 
so  feminine.  “ Age”  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
feminine  characteristic;  so  wo  may  mention  that 
the  baron  looks  as  if  he  M'ere  between  fifty  and 
sixty  ; some  of  our  criteria  being  the  saucy  foot- 
prints  about  the  eyes  of  some  intrusive  “ crows” — 
their  own  longevity  (Bryant  calls  them  “century- 
living”),  doubtless  making  them  indifferent  to 
the  Time’s  progress  inevitably  recorded  by  their 
impertinent  track.  Our  eye-glass  glance  at  the 
baron  also  takes  in  his  double-eyed  glasses  plaeed 
on  his  forehead,  as  if,  by  a compromise  similar  in 
spirit  to  Judge  Ear’s  in  the  fable,  owr  judge  had 
determined  to  gratify  neither  nose  nor  eyes,  by 
affording  either  the  use  or  ornament  of  silver- 
rimmed  spectaeles.  The  glaring  glasses  thus 
perched  midway  on  the  forehead,  add  to  that  ex- 
pression I have  spoken  of — awe-inspiring  enough, 
I presume,  to  over-loaded  and  insolvent  landowners, 
merely  matter  of  calm  observation  to  me,  whose 
estates,  I can  safely  swear,  are  as  free  now  from 
legal  incumbrance  or  debt  as  they  were  at  the 
time  Noah  and  his  family  first  formed  an  alluvial 
deposit  on  Ararat. 

Next,  we  take  Mr.  Commissioner  Longfield. 
We  like  him  at  once.  He  is  just  the  man  we 
would  like  to  shake  hands  with;  not  out  of  re- 
markable respect,  but  simi)ly  that  he  looks  a harm- 
less, good-natured,  gentlemanlike,  middle-aged 

• All  judges  affect  or  should  affect  port.  Lord  Carufi- 
bcll,  in  his  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  is  eloquent  in 
eulogy  of  its  judicial  and  jurisi}rudent  qualities. 
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man,  fond  of  asking  people  to  dinner,  and  making 
them  comfortable.  If  Mr.  Longfield  ever  become 
a criminal  judge,  “ the  next  horse  we  steal”  (as 
Plunket’s  admirer  said),  will  be  abstracted  in  time 
and  place  to  give  him  judicial  occupation;  and 
(we  might  be  wrong)  we  should  not  feel  any  an- 
ticipatory sea-sickness  as  we  stood  before  him. 
What  mild,  smiling  blue  eyesl  To  be  sure,  the 
complexion  is  very  bad,  like  a tallow-candle  and  a 
Gloucester  cheese  compounded  into  a face;  but 
who  could  resist  that  unaffected  smile,  that  honest 
over-yielding  expression,  as  he  confers  with  the 
baron,  or  more  frequently  talks  across  (behind  the 
baron’s  back)  to  Mr.  Hargrave?  The  nose  is 
badly  formed,  the  mouth  is  unbeautiful  enough, 
the  whiskers  are  poor  and  unflourishing;  and  not  a 
feature  redeems  the  face  from  farmer-like  unintel- 
lectuality but  the  forehead,  full,  sculptural,  and 
capacious.  I like  that  forehead,  too — few  fore- 
heads contain  anything  of  feeling,  but  Mr.  Long- 
field’s  does.  And  there  is  markedly  a fine  capa- 
city for  comprehension  fully  expressed  in  its  form ; 
yet  still  nothing  sharp,  decisive,  or  authoritative. 
Nothing  of  inflexible  firmness  or  rigid  rule  finds 
I’oom  for  expression. 

Mr.  Hargrave  sits  to  the  right  of  the  baron. 
What!  this  fresh-faced  young  man — is  he  a judge? 
Why,  his  whiskers  have  not  yet  had  time  to  deve- 
lope  themselves,  and  not  a line  of  thought  or  study 
is  written  on  his  forehead!  N'importe,  Pitt  was 
minister  of  England  at  twenty-five;  Napoleon  wmn 
Marengo  at  the  same  age ; why  not  as  young  a 
man  (or  more  correctly,  in  this  case,  a man  look- 
ing as  young),  make  mince-meat  of  Irish  estates 
at  as  early  an  age?'  Let  us  look  closer.  The 
forehead,  truly,  is  not  marked  with  the  traces  of 
thought;  but  somehow  on  its  surface  is  written 
judgment  and  reflection,  as  if  the  surely  “ coming” 
lines  of  thought  had  thrown  their  “ shadows  be- 
fore.” It  is  a gracefully  formed  forehead,  too; 
not  in  those  rounding-off,  receding  lines  which 
make  the  beauty  of  a woman’s  face;  but  in  the 
freedom  from  abruptness,  and  in  the  clearly  marked 
outlines  of  the  eye-brows.  Underneath  them,  the 
eyes — full,  rounded,  quiet,  steady,  thoughtful, 
look  out  as  if  they  had  a distinct  life  of  their  own. 
They  are  not  what  you  Avould  at  once  call  dark, 
at  least  they  are  not  remarkably  so;  perhaps  a 
darkly-shaded  brown  describes  their  hue  (but  the 
colour  of  good  eyes  is  as  difficult  to  di.scover  as 
the  North-West  Passage).  Their  peculiarity  is 
their  perfect  impartiality  of  expression.  I looked 
often  and  earnestly  at  them,  and  never  could  anti- 
cipate a decision  by  the  perusal;  while  with  llaron 
Kichards,  every  scintilla  from  beneath  his  eye- 
brows is  a sort  of  electric-telegraph  herald  in  ad- 


vance of  the  coming  sentence.  Mr.  Hargi’ave’s 
eyes  seem  to  Ikten,  nothing  more,  to  the  suitor  or 
his  counsel ; and  listen  they  do  with  an  iinpa.ssive, 
intelligent  attention,  which  seems  to  say,  “ No 
matter  what  is  said,  we  listen  unmoved ; no  ab- 
surdity will  disturb  us;  no  impertinence  distract 
ns  ; no  irrelevance  annoy  us.”  Fixed  steadily  on 
the  speaker,  they  say  this  much  plainer  than  if  it 
were  wTitten  on  their  pupils.  They  are  capital 
eyes  for  a judge.  The  nose  is  scarce  manly 
enough.  A feminine  nose  of  the  same  shape  (a 
compound  between  the  irregular  yielding  and  the 
finely-lined  straight  being  the  form),  would  be 
handsome.  The  nostrils  are  delicately  formed  and 
open — race-horse  nostrils — apprehensive  in  ex- 
pression. The  mouth  is  the  worst  feature.  It  is 
not  refined  inform;  and  has  a bitter  and  rather 
conceited  expression,  in  the  ill-tempered  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  lip,  or  rather  the  jutting  out 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  under-jaw.  One  thing 
makes  a feint  impression  on  you — a feeling  that 
Mr.  Hargrave’s  face  is  “made  up”  for  the  occa- 
sion. Specially,  this  betrays  itself  in  the  mouth, 
that  infirm  feature  being  always  a sad  traitor. 
You  can  imagine  in  the  mouth  an  assumed  ex- 
pression of  judicial  pride;  and  even  the  steady 
stare  of  the  eyes  strikes-  you,  in  its  fine  fixity  of 
regard,  as  too  picturesque  and  impressive  to  be 
entirely  natural. 

Now,  to  business.  A “ sale”  is  commenced. 
On  some  previous  day  (a  dies  non  not  being 
daguerreotyped  by  us),  some  preliminary  discus- 
sion had  taken  place  on  the  hearing  of  the  petition. 
Some  opposition  may  have  been  given  by  the 
owner,  or  other  party  interested  against  innova- 
tion, to  the  proposed  sale.  But  notwithstanding, 
the  sale  was  decided,  and  to-day  was  named  for 
the  interesting  operation  of  an  auction  of  acres. 
Baron  Bichards,  Mr.  Longfield,  and  Mr.  Hargrave 
have  each  a “rental”  before  them.  The  rental 
gives  full,  minute,  and  detailed  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  “ the  property,”  which  is  usually  divided 
into  lots  for  the  greater  convenience  of  intending 
purchasers.  Farm-houses,  mills,  mill-streams, 
plantations,  coal  or  other  strata,  rivers,  bridges, 
dwelling-houses,  how  many,  of  what  character, 
and  where  situate,  are  all  distinctly  specified. 
“Lot  1”  is  read  out  by  the  Baron,  who  biiefiy 
mentions  its  name  and  character,  and  is  silent. 
“Anything  bid  for  Lot  1?”  asks  Mr.  Longfield, 
in  his  smiling,  encouraging  tone,  looking  round, 
with  an  inelegant  good-humour  on  his  homely  face, 
and  evidently  rather  anxious  to  indulge  in  a little 
auctioneering  elocution,  but  that  the  Baron  clearly 
sets  his  face  against  such  displays,  and,  besides, 
it  would  not  be  judicial.  The  rental  of  the  lot  is 
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X134  5s.  3il.  “ Two  huiulred  pounds!”  cniplui- 
tically  e.\clainis  a sharp  country  attorney.  Ihiron 
Kicliards  looks  up  aud  transfixes  him  with  a look; 
while  his  under-jaw  seems  to  articulate,  with  sharp 
sarcasm,  “Avery  liberal  ofl’cr,  indeed  1”  “ Is 

there  no  other  offer?”  asks  Mr.  Longfield  (who 
has  charitably  smiled,  amused  at  the  upset  price 
put  on  by  the  first  bidder);  “twelve  hundred 
pounds  was  i-efused  for  it  last  month.”  Mr.  Har- 
grave says  nothing,  either  in  words  or  glances, 
but  looks  at  the  rashly  extravagant  bidder.  The 
Baron’s  spectacles  are  on  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes 
on  the  rental.  There  is  silence  for  a moment. 
“ Adjourn  the  sale,”  utters  the  Baron,  in  a deci- 
sive, pettish  tone.  “ Three  hundred  pounds ;” 
calls  out  another  country  attorney,  “ You  are  too 
late,  sir,”  carps  the  cross-looking  Baron ; “ we 
can’t  be  keeping  a lot  open  all  day  for  your  conve- 
nience.” And  Mr.  Hargrave  looks  at  the  second 
bidder  also,  and  Mr.  Longfield  has  the  same  good- 
humoured  smile,  the  same  good-natured  visage,  as 
if  he  were  perpetually  making  an  apology  for  him- 
self and  everybody  to  every  one  else. 

“ Lot  3,”  is  larger,  yearly  rental  £380.  “ What 
upset  price  shall  we  name  for  this?”  again  asks 
Jlr.  Longfield.  “ One  thousand  pounds!”  utters  a 
fine-looking  old  country,  gentleman.  “ Twelve 
hundred!''  rejoins  a quiet-looking  young  man,  in 
a crimson-edged  neck-tie.  “ One  thousand  five 
hundred !”  chimes  in  a city  attorney.  “ Two 
thousand  pounds  !”  cheerfully  calls  out  the  provin- 
cial bidder.  “ Two  thousand  jive  hundred!'’'  re- 
plies the  former  youthful  bidder,  in  the  crimson 
cravat.  “Three  thousand!”  carelessly  nods  the 
solicitor.  A pause  ensues  for  a moment,  and  Mr. 
Longfield  asks,  “ Is  there  anything  offered  after 
three  thousand?’’  Then  by  leaps  of  “ hundreds,” 
and  “ two  hundreds”  it  reaches  £5,000,  and  again 
a pause  takes  place.  The  city  attorney  and  two 
others  have  ceased;  and  the  contest  remains  be- 
tween the  country  squire  and  the  young  man  in 
the  crimson-edged  cravat.  “ Six  thousand!"  has 
been  uttered  by  the  young  man.  The  old  gentle- 
man responds,  and,  like  the  responsive  fusillades 
of  military  outposts,  come  in  “ one  hundred !”  and 
“ fifty,”  from  opposite  sides  of  the  court.  “ Seven 
thousand!"  rejoins  the  young  man,  to  the  latest 
doubtful  bid  of  his  old  opponent.  “And  fifty!” 
utters  the  squire.  The  old  gentleman  is  getting 
timid.  He  shuns  the  “ hundreds”  slowly,  and 
rises  by  “ fifties.”  “ Seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred!" rejoins  crimson  cravat.  A slight  pause, 
and  then  a quiet  nod  from  the  squire,  as  he  adds, 
“And  twenty -five!”  Then  there  was  a more 

lengthened  pause.  I sat  behind  the  old  gentleman, 
and  saw  he  had  some  elaborate  calculations  before 


him,  which  seemed  to  guide  him  to  thecontest.  He 
now  looked  a little  puzzled.  He  turned  over  two 
or  three  leaves  of  his  note-book,  jotted  down  a 
few  more  figures,  shook  his  head,  aud  again  pen- 
cilled down  some  calculations.  He  then  stops, 
and  is  evidently  in  a rapt  reverie.  “The  balance 
at  the  bankers,  perhaps,”  thought  I;  or,  more 
likely,  “ What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  for  that 
lady  or  her  representative  (Mrs.  Grundy  being  but 
the  “Mrs.  Harris,”  of  domestic  mythology),  may 
have  said — “ Now,  John,  you  are  not  to  go  higher 
than  seven  thousand  pounds.  The  property  is  not 
worth  more,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  for 
more.  Now,  dear,  remember,  not  a penny  more 
than  seven  thousand.”  But,  then,  the  little  estate 
was  so  nicely  situate — most  of  it  within  view  of 
his  own  mansion,  and  was  so  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Besides  he  had  told  all  his  friends  he 
would  buy  it — that  he  had  resolved  to  have  it. 
And  the  Browns — spiteful,  very  spiteful  people ! — 
had  said  everywhere  that  he  never  would  buy  it, 
and  that  all  his  talk  about  it  was  but  sham.  Was 
ever  man  so  perplexed?  He  looked  over  at  red 
cravat.  Inflexible,  careless,  determined,  there  sat 
that  young  gentleman,  with  his  light  lip  laughing, 
but  an  earnest  purpose  in  his  calm  eye.  “ How  far 
does  he  intend  to  go?”  thought  the  old  squire. 
Aye!  that’s  the  point.  “ Any  further  bidding?” 
calls  out  sharp  Baron  Richards.  The  old  squire 
seems  to  cast  at  the  bench  a despairing  desire  for 
delay;  but  though  Mr.  Longfield  is  still  smiling, 
the  Baron  looks  as  firm  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Hargrave 
is  pitiless  in  his  attentive  patience.  One  daring 
dash  more.  “Seven  thousand  five  hundred!” 
utters  the  old  gentleman,  with  a bold,  manly  gasp. 
A smile  circles  round.  All  eyes  are  on  the  youth- 
ful competitor,  who  smiles  also.  The  squire  seems 
between  fear  and  hope  of  a new  bid,  for  he  has  not 
had  time  to  reflect  on  his  offer,  or  calculate  exactly 
how  many  years  purchase  are  included  in  it. 
“ Seven  thousand  six  hundred!”  is  heard,  as 
the  crimson -edged  cravat  is  carelessly  adjusted. 
The  old  gentleman  sinks  back,  half-relieved,  half- 
chagrined.  “ Twenty  years  purchase!”  he  mutters 
to  himself.  “ I went  high  enough.”  And  the 
young  man  puts  up  his  pencil  in  the  folds  of  his 
pocket-book,  aud  tries  to  look  as  if  he  were  not  a 
bit  proud  of  the  victory. 

Pausing  for  a moment  in  our  personal  portraiture, 
we  call  to  mind  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  new 
judicature.  The  idea  is  decidedly  due  to  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  consistently  character- 
istic, coming  from  him.  He  was  remarkably  a 
remedial  minister.  He  might  not  prevent  a crisis, 
but  when  it  came  his  ready  measures — not  based 
on  immutable  principles,  not  absolute  in  truth. 
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were  still  the  more  ready,  useful,  and  applicable 
that  they  were  not  so.  When  the  tempest  arose, 
he  was  not  the  Pitt-like  pilot  to  weather  the  storm ; 
but  no  man  could  more  promptly,  energetically, 
and  decisively  fling  Jonah  overboard,  as  a sooth- 
ing sacriflce  to  the  sea,  whether  the  “ Jonah’' 
were  party  ties,  old  opinions,  or  private  friend- 
ships. The  minister  of  forethought  he  was  not — 
the  minister  of  occasion  he  certainly  was  For  a 
state,  whose  prosperity  lay  in  the  uninterrupted 
application  of  one  principle  ensuring  tranquillity, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  untit  minister;  for  a mixed 
constitution,  ever  liable  to  conflicts  between  the 
component  powers,  none  could  be  more  suitable. 
Touching  Ireland,  Peel’s  statesmanship  was  chiefly 
characteristic  in  its  constant  suitability  to  the  times, 
and  to  the  varying  tones  of  public  feeling.  His 
merit  lay,  not  so  much  in  the  novelty  or  power 
of  the  remedy  applied,  as  in  his  ready  and  accurate 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  He  saw  in  Ireland  an 
insolvent  proprietary,  stubborn  in  the  endeavour 
to  sustain  old  superstructures — the  old  foundations 
being  gone.  To  reform  the  men  was  impossible: 
to  thrust  them  from  their  places  remained  to  be 
done.  Gifted  with  privileges  and  imbued  with 
prejudices,  trusted  with  power  and  prone  to  arro- 
gance, the  gentry  of  Ireland  were  a difflcult  mate- 
rial from  which  to  form  a constituent  of  national 
prosperity,  'fhey  were  strangers  in  the  land  by 
aristocratic  prescription;  but  the  prescription  of 
their  position  called  on  them  for  sympathy  with 
national  feelings  and  native  prejudices.  Had  but 
one  or  two  of  these  circumstances  been  associated 
with  the  Irish  gentry,  one  might  have  trusted  to 
Time — the  great  reconciler — to  bring  about  new 
habits  and  new  situations.  But  the  combination 
was  so  complex  that  each  evil  sustained  the  other; 
like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  the  social  structure 
always  threatened,  but  those  who  feared  its  imme- 
diate downfal  forgot  that  the  peculiarity  was  but 
the  permanence  of  the  founder's  thought;  for,  like 
the  lower  Irish  society,  it  had  an  original  and  deter- 
mined deviation  from  the  line  of  ordinary  life. 
The  results  abundantly  prove  it.  In  other  coun- 
tries, a proprietary  as  bankrupt  as  the  Irish  gentry 
remain,  and  will  remain,  with  the  privileges  of  re- 
spectability and  station  still  attached  to  nominal 
incomes;  but  for  sins  unspecified,  yet  too  well 
known,  the  Irish  gentry  were  punished  as  iiecuniary 
insolvents.  At  least  wo  have  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing, that  among  much  relative  injustice  and  wrong, 
inevitable  under  the  operation  of  the  Incumbered 
FiStates  Commission,  there  is  this  abstract  real 
good — a new  jiroprietaiy,  whoso  very  title-deeds 
should  teach  them  that  a now  order  of  things  has 
succeeded,  and  that  the  law  is  every  day  in  our 


land  less  and  less  “ a respecter  of  persons;”  and 
that  each  station  in  life,  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  is  a calling,  ac  raft,  to  be  studied,  practised, 
and  pursued.  For  the  enunciation  and  application 
of  these  principles,  we  are  indisputably  indebted 
to  Peel;  and  her  grateful  memory  of  these  things 
forms  Ireland’s  portion  of  the  wreath  that  hangs 
upon  his  tomb. 

Among  the  particular  provisions,  enacted  by  the 
commissioners,  is  one  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  notices  to  claimants  and  notices  of  sales  in  the 
public  papers.  “ One  Dublin  newspaper,  and  one 
or  more  local  newspapers,”  as  an  indispensable 
extent  of  advertisement;  but  solicitors  can,  with 
the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  spread  the  pub- 
lication of  intended  sales  or  other  proceedings 
much  farther,  through  the  agency  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent ‘‘  mediums  for  advertisement”  daily 
recommended  (by  the  owners)  to  our  notice. 
Not  long  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  court, 
the  commissioners  thought  it  advisable  to  select 
some  one  publication,  as  the  certain  inevitable 
medium  for  all  notices  to  claimants,  not  wishing  to 
leave  the  publication  of  advertisements,  so  impor- 
tant, and  requiring  such  extensive  notoriety,  to  the 
zeal  or  discretion  of  the  solicitor  having  the  car- 
riage of  the  sale.  The  General  Advertiser,  a 
weekly  publication  solely  devoted  to  advertisements, 
and  distributed  gratuitously,  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  commissioners.  In  consequence 
there  appeared  in  that  paper  each  week,  for  many 
months,  several  columns  of  Incumbered  Estates  ad- 
vertisements, which  its  proprietors  charged  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  scale — such  scale  being  much 
higher  than  that  accepted  by  the  best  of  the  Dublin 
newspapers.  Subsequently,  several  complaints 
having  been  made,  by  solicitors  and  others,  of  the 
high  rates  charged  by  some  advertising  mediums 
(principally  of  the  provincial  press),  the  court 
ordered,  that  for  the  future,  no  solicitor  should  pay 
for  advertisements  more  than  three  pence  per  line. 
The  Aelvertiser  refused  to  receive  advertisements 
on  these  terms.  'I'liis  led  to  an  application  (by 
counsel),  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Advertiser,  to 
the  court  to  allow  the  order  for  an  uniform  charge 
of  three  pence  per  line  to  be  rescinded,  in  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  They  based  their  applic.a- 
tion  on  the  grounds  that  their  sheet  was  more 
extensively  circulated  than  any  newspaper,  and 
that,  not  being  a newspaper  or  political  jniblication, 
it  circulated  amongst  all  classes.  The  newspaper 
proprietors  opposed  the  application,  urging  that 
the  merely  extensive  circulation  of  an  advertise- 
ment was  not  the  only  desideratum,  as  proved  by 
the  little  value  attached  to  even  the  greatest 
amount  of  hand-bills,  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the 
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public;  tluit  the  value  of  an  advertisement  depended 
much  on  the  character  of  the  advertisiiii>-  medium, 
(illustrated  by  the  high  i)rices  ])aid  to  the  Quai-terhj 
or  Edinburgh  Jicview,  or  any  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines, with  their  comparatively  limited  circulation, 
the  respectability  of  the  publication  giving  a most 
valuable  respectability  to  the  notification);  that  a 
paper  distributed  gratis,  and  containing,  in  general, 
nothing  but  advertisements,  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  never  read;  the  gratuitous  distribution  preclud- 
ing any  test  of  the  desire  of  the  public  to  see  it,  and 
the  absence  of  readable  matter,  making  its  neglect 
more  than  probable;  and  that  « newspaper  is  sent 
and  re-sent  to  friends,  through  the  post,  as  a mark 
of  attention,  while  a mere  mass  of  advertisements 
would  be  a singular  present  from  one  friend  to 
another.  Such  were  the  main  arguments  relied  on  at 
both  sides.  The  union  of  the  newspapers  was  a 
rare  but  not  nnaccountable  occurrence.  Shiel,  in 
his  matchless  speech  on  O’ConneU’s  trial,  says  of 
newsi)apers; — “They  pay  their  court  to  the  same 
mistress,  and  cordially  detest  each  other.”  But, 
as  even  a band  of  rival  lovers  may  sometimes  unite 
to  hunt  down  one  among  them,  whose  efforts  are 
extreme  and  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  endea- 
vour, so  the  political  press  of  Dublin  found  itself 
arrayed,  not  in  common  sympathy,  but  against  a 
common  foe.  If  we  also  accept  Shiel’s  character- 
isation of  newspapers  as  “ mercantile  speculations,” 
we  will  find  it  still  more  germane  to  the  matter. 
The  Advertiser  is  a sort  of  outlaw  among  prints, 
being  given  away  gratis — an  example  very  incon- 
venient for  newspaper  proprietors  to  follow,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  not  impossible,  Shylock  says  to 
Antonio: — 

“ lie  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice.” 

Somewhat  of  a similar  “ grudge"  must  the  paid- 
for  papers  have  against  an  intruder,  who  distributes 
broad  sheets  without  charge.  Counsel  against  the 
Advertiser  were,  therefore,  retained  by  the  ]iress 
pro  re  nata  league,  and  the  contest  collected  in 
Ilenrietta-street  Court  a greater  mass  of  news- 
j)aper  folk  than  ever  probably  assembled  in  Dublin 
before.  Editors — Liberal,  Tory,  Hepealer,  Catho- 
lic, and  Conservative,  wdth  the  unndstakable  stamp 
of  literary  men  in  gait,  glance,  and  apparel ; pro- 
prietors, with  calm,  observant  eye,  or  busy,  bus- 
tling step;  publishers,  looked  up  to  as  demi  demi- 
gods, by  the  crowd  of  claimants,  contributors,  and 
authors  expectant,  who  had  strolled  in  to  pick  up 
food  for  a paragraph;  and  then  the  all-sympathis- 
ing lawyers,  in  a few  moments,  as  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  “leading  columns,”  “ locked-up 
forms,”  “ leaded  type,”  “ disphayed  notifications,” 


“ interpolated  paragraphs,”  “ advertisement  duty,” 
“ machine-room  expenses,”  “ compositors’  wages,” 
“ foreman’s  work,”  &c.,  &c.,  as  if  they  had  done 
nothing  else  all  their  lives  but  study  the  science  of 
newspaper  publication.  The  case  might  be  called 
a “ Curiosity  of  Newspaper  Literature,”  if  Mr. 
DTsraeli  ever  extends  to  the  broad-sheet  a con- 
tinued volume  of  his  father’s  curious  compilation. 
The  bewildered  bench  saw  the  united  newspapers 
represented  by  four  or  five  sturdy  wigs  and  gowns; 
and  the  single-handed  Advertiser,  by  two  of  the 
ablest  men  at  the  bar.  The  “ Battle  of  the  Books” 
was  nothing  to  it. 

Having  heard  much  talk  of  the  case,  and,  from 
some  acquaintance  with  new'spapers,  knowing 
something  of  its  merits,  I strolled  into  the  court 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  array  of  hostile 
(newspaper)  leaders  and  columns.  The  barristers 
engaged  were  already  assembled,  and  a lively  chat 
on  the  case  was  going  on  among  the  clustered 
wigs.  I did  not  know  all  the  lawyers,  and  asked 
a friend  near  me  the  name  of  one  I pointed  out. 
“ That’s  Butt!”  he  said  (pointing  to  the  wig  and 
well-filled  gown  of  a barrister,  whose  face  was 
turned  from  me,  and  who  sat  on  the  second  next 
bench  before  me) ; “ see  ! he  turns  round.”  In- 
stead of  the  usual  apparition  of  ordinary  features, 
tw'o  strong  lustrous  dark  eyes  flashed  before  me — - 
the  finest  eyes  in  a man  I ever  saw.  For  a mo- 
ment I cannot  think  of  nose,  mouth,  or  forehead — 
the  face  is  all  eyes  ; and  splendid  eyes  they  are  to 
act  as  a substitute  so  comprehensive.  Dark, 
powerful,  penetrating,  keen,  quick,  they  image  a 
mind  capable  of  the  best  grasp  of  any  subject — 
an  intellect  profound,  acute,  trained,  and  active. 
And  for  liquid  tenderness — for  capacity  of  expres- 
sing warm,  deep  feeling — for  power  of  pathos  as 
heart-touching  as  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
pleader  or  thrilled  the  heart  of  an  audience — they 
are  equally  unequalled.  An  orator  of  the  people, 
a fashionable  preacher,  a patriot  leader,  or  a lite- 
rary “ lion,”  might  give  his  left  hand  or  equally 
valued  limb  for  eyes  such  as  flash  from  beneath 
Butt's  brows.  “ Ugly!”  rejoined  I to  my  friend — 
“ why  he’s  a spiendid-iooking  man !”  “ Look  at  his 
mouth!”  urged  the  objector,  “thick-lipped  and 
commonplace  in  expression.”  “Yes,”  I replied,  “but 
watch  the  bonhonwiie,  the  happy  good  humour, 
the  rich,  mantling  smile  that  plays  around  it!” 
.Then,”  continues  the  carping  critic,  “ the  lower 
part  of  his  flice  has  an  animal  projection,  and  his 
nose  is  short  and  ill-shaped.”  “ What  matters 
it?”  was  my  impatient  reply  ; “ his  face,  as  it  is, 
is  a better  expression  of  his  genius  than  any  svm- 
metrical  features  or  refined  lines.  You  see  the 
man,  the  mind,  looking  out  at  you  through  those 
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splendid  soul-lighted  pupils,  and  what  more  do  you 
want  ?” 

Butt  was  employed  for  the  Advertiser.  He  spoke 
for  it  in  a judicious  and  clever  speech,  as  suited 
for  the  cause  and  the  occasion  as  could  be  made. 
I am  trying  to  recollect  the  tones  of  his  voice  to 
describe  them  exactly;  but  I find  no  traces  in  my 
memory  of  special  accents  or  particular  cadences. 
It  strikes  me  now  that  this  must  have  resulted 
from  the  perfection  of  art  and  voice — the  ars  celare 
artem — and  the  voice  which  served  but  as  a me- 
dium for  the  mind.  It  produced  what  the  speaker 
wished  it  to  produce,  and  was  itself  unseen;  like 
the  splendid  garments  given  to  the  prince  by 
viewless  bands  in  the  story  of  the  “ Wliite  Cat” 
(a  nonpareil  nursery  novel).  Had  the  voice  been 
peculiar  I could  easily  give,  as  far  as  a pen  could 
give,  some  idea  of  its  quality  and  inflexions,  but 
its  perfect  appropriateness  gives  it  the  uncoloured 
attribute  of  unstained  crystal,  which,  unlike 
painted  glass,  throws  no  false  and  pretty  hue  on 
objects  seen  through  it,  but  presents  them  in 
reality  of  tone;  or  like  a clear,  calm  lake,  truly  and 
beautifully  reflecting  the  summer  sky.  What  most 
won  me  in  listening  to  Butt  was  the  entire  absence 
of  all  anxiety  for  personal  display.  Earnestness 
overpowers  egotism,  if  any  exist.  His  whole  heart 
and  soul  are  in  the  case,  and  it  required  unremit- 
ting effort  and  much  calm  reflection  to  separate 
the  pleader  from  the  cause,  and  say,  “ Butt  has 
a bad  case,  but  he  makes  the  best  of  it.” 
Whiteside  leads  one  to  admire  Aim,  and  to  wonder 
at  bis  fine  fluency ; M‘Donagh  dazzles  by  his  wit 
and  humour;  but  with  Butt  you  can  think  of  no 
lawyer-like  art,  of  nothing  but  that  in  a plain, 
unaffected,  manly  manner,  he  is  stating  an  argu- 
ment that  must  have  in  it  a great  deal  of  ju.stice 
and  common  sense. 

I but  sketch  the  opening  of  this  scene.  I 
would  wish  to  devote  a whole  magazine  to  Butt, 
for  his  genius  deserves  it;  but  even  a “patient 
public”  may  get  impatient;  and  though  Fitzgerald 
(J.  D.),  Rolestone,  Longfield,  and  others  sat  for 
their  portraits  in  Ilenrietta-street  that  day,  I must 
lay  down  my  pen  and  pencil,  and  bid  my  readers 
hope  that  I may  live  to  write  another  day. 


(Dii  ii  /tiitalB  nf  (Bnangflinf.* 

TiiE  lips  are  parted ; a still,  softened  sorrow 

Saddens  their  bloom  : pale,  passionless,  and  mute. 
Pain  doth  from  patience  voiceless  soothings  borrow, 
And  throbless  watcheth  for  the  coming  morrow, 

Which  Hope  in  music-word.s,  low,  loved,  minute, 
To  the  young  wanderer  singeth  soothingly, 

In  sucii  sweet,  sea-shell  strains  as  doth  salute 
The  ear  of  list’ning  Childhood,  when  the  sea 
Doth  murmur  its  loud  love  mysteriously. 

In  the  deep  e3'es,  calm  in  their  stirless  light. 

In  the  pale  brow  with  love’s  light  beauty  laden, 

In  the  long  tresses,  clasping  with  their  bright 
And  sweet  embrace  the  throat,  like  column-light 
Of  Parian  pureness,  coldly  in  meekness  maiden 
Suffering  the  unreturned  caress,  I read 
The  lover’s  lesson  learned  by  heart,  but  need 
Another  and  a deeper  lore  to  feel. 

All  that  the  eve-like  eyes  and  smile-lom  lips  reveal. 

Sorrow  is  there,  but  in  the  poisoned  wound, 

Which  Love  of  old  with  fearless  lips  did  heal. 

It  sinks  subdued,  for  Grief  hath  ever  found 
That  woman’s  heart  with  solace  doth  abound 

For  Pain,  the  child  of  Love,  pure,  tried,  and  leal. 
And  in  the  suffered  suffering  scriptured  clearly 
On  the  wan  brow,  with  thoughts  of  him  so  dearly 
Loved  unto  death,  I read  the  tragic  tale 
Of  truth  by  suffering  tried — a poem  pictured  pale. 

Love’s  golden  lips  had  syllabled  the  story ; 

’Twas  thine,  dear  friend,  to  mingle  with  the  theme 
This  sorrowing  face  serene,  whose  gentle  glory 
Gives  sunset  sweetness  to  the  Poet’s  dream. 

So  true  has  been  thy  pencil,  it  doth  seem 
I knew  this  graceful  girl  in  olden  time. 

And  loved  her  dearly  for  some  kindness  spoken  ; 
Her  thoughts  and  mine  seem  linked  in  living  rhyme. 
As  if  we  had  exchanged  some  tacit  token. 
Murmuring  mute  message,  eloquent  between 
Her  hidden  heart  and  mine — I love  Evangeline  ! 

• See  Longfellow’s  Poems. 


€jn;  €rrfl3ttH  mbx. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ADOLPH  STOBER. 

In  a still  vale,  where  dark  woods  rise, 
Seethof,  an  ancient  cloister,  lies. 

There  once  a peasant,  as  ’tis  told. 

By  moonlight  dug  in  search  of  gold ; 
When  issuing  fi'om  a secret  door, 

A white  robed  nun  stood  liim  before. 

A flower  she  gave  him,  only  one. 

And  said,  “ Lay  tliis  on  yon  grey  stone, 
'i’he  gi'ound  will  open  speedily. 

And  thou  a treasure  there  shalt  see  !” 
Scarcely  had  he  the  wild  flower  ta’en, 
AVhen  fever  ran  through  eveiy  vein 
Deathstruck  he  hastened  from  the  spot. 
And  sought  the  shelter  of  his  cot. 

Where,  on  the  morn  of  the  third  day. 
Lifeless  on  his  straw  bed  he  lay ! 

He  found  the  treasure  tliat  is  best 
In  Heaven  above — Eternal  Rest! 

L.  N.  F. 


OUR  LITERARY  ROUQUET. 


(Dili'  ICitmiri)  Smu]iii;t. 

MRS.  TROLLOPE’S  “SECOND  LOVE.” 

A GOOD  name  in  literature  is  profitable  in  many 
ways,  and  not  only  gives  a flavonr  to  what  is 
passable  but  a passport  to  what  is  indifterent. 
We  take  up  the  new  work  of  a person  who  has 
once  pleased  us,  predetermined  to  be  pleased 
again,  if  possible,  and  therefore  disposed  to  mag- 
nify its  beauties  and  to  shirk  its  faults.  AVe  turn 
over  page  after  page  in  this  happy  state  of  expec- 
tation, and  it  is  not  until  a yawn  or  a nod  warns 
us  of  the  weariness  of  the  task,  that  we  let  the 
last  volume  drop  from  our  hand  as  listlessly  as  the 
first,  and  recur  to  the  pleasui’es  of  memory  since 
those  of  hope  have  failed  us. 

At  the  same  time,  in  opening  this  “ last  new 
novel”  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  we  admit  at  once  that 
our  expectations  were  particularly  moderate,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  and  when  after  a perusal, 
which  no  effort  of  ours  could  make  “careM,”  we 
closed  it  again,  we  were  not  as  much  disappointed 
to  discover  its  poverty,  both  of  conception  and 
execution,  as  we  would  have  been  had  the  title 
page  been  graced  with  another  name,  or  our  owm 
sentiments  regarding  the  general  claims  of  the 
fair  writer  been  of  a more  sanguine  and  elevated 
character.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
however;  we  do  not  say,  because  the  conception 
and  execution  of  “ Second  Love”  are  faulty  in 
every  particular,  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  all  Mrs.  Trollope’s  works,  or  that 
we  are  at  issue  with  the  public  and  our  brother 
critics,  who  have  placed  her  on  a pedestal  which, 
amongst  other  advantages,  has  enabled  her  to  find 
a publisher  and  readers  for  this  same  “ Second 
Love.”  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  had  the  feel- 
ing, from  reading  its  immediate  predecessors,  that 
Mrs.  Trollope  is  fast  “ winting  herself  out and 
secondly,  we  have  no  idea  of  her  dealing  with  the 
passion  of  love  at  all.  Whatever  else  her  genius 
may  be,  tender,  sublime,  or  even  sentimental,  it 
certainly  is  not;  and  although  we  occasionally  find 
what  are  called  “ love  passages  ” in  her  books,  they 
always  seem  as  if  they  were  introduced  rather  as 
make-weights,  or  to  fill  up  the  necessary  number 
of  chapters,  than  from  any  love  of  the  subject  or 
any  consciousness  of  ability  to  deal  with  it.  Her 
Jbrte  lies  altogether  another  way;  give  her  the 
outline  of  a character  that  has  the  elements  of 
eccentricity  or  angularity,  and  she  will  work  at  it 
con  amore  until  every  outre  trait  and  extravagant 
feature  stands  out  from  the  canvas  in  the  most 
marked  and  prominent  relief ; let  her  have  to  do 
with  a flaw,  and  she  will  convert  it  into  a rent  or 


a blemish  in  no  time;  or  present  her  an  individual, 
with  whose  peccadilloes  another  would  fear  to 
grapple,  either  from  the  colour  of  their  cloth  or 
the  sacreduess  of  their  sorrow,  and,  with  a dash- 
ing disregard  for  everything  but  her  own  con- 
sistent purpose,  she  places  before  you  a picture 
finished  somewhat  after  Moliere’s  or  Hogarth’s 
fashion,  and  in  itself  witty  if  not  wise,  piquant  if 
not  • pure,  abounding  in  satire  and  steeped  in 
sneers;  although  when  it  is  done,  you  think  it 
might  just  as  well  have  been  left  undone,  for  all 
its  cleverness. 

“ Second  Love”  is  different  from  her  other 
efforts,  inasmuch  as  it  wants  “ spice.”  Even  the 
character  of  the  selfish  Sehnore  is  only  a dilution 
of  the  earlier  attempts  at  a similar  character,  and 
for  the  rest,  we  are  hardly  even  reminded,  from 
first  to  last,  that  we  are  travelling  over  the  pages 
of  the  free-and-easy  authoress  whose  “ Barnabys,” 
“ O’Donogoes,”  and  “ Vicars  of  Wrexhill,”  dwell 
on  our  memories,  if  they  do  not  always  satisfy 
our  judgment  or  improve  our  taste. 


STUART  OF  DUNLEATH. 

This  is  the  production  of  a very  different  pen — 
of  a very  dissimilar  mind.  Mrs.  Norton’s  name 
will  never  probably  rank  with  those  of  Miss 
Baillie,  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Miss  Landon,  even  in 
the  department  of  literature  to  which  she  first 
devoted  herself,  and  in  which  she  is  best  known; 
but  she  will  always  be  valued  as  a graceful  ver- 
sifier, whose  poetry  abounds  in  those  lighter  charms 
which  please  the  senses  if  they  do  not  stir 
the  heart,  and  enliven  the  imagination  if  they  do 
not  permanently  enrich  it.  Stuart  of  Dunleath  is 
precisely  such  a novel  as  we  would  expect  from  a 
mind  so  far  gifted  and  no  farther.  Where  it  aims 
to  grapple  with  the  sterner  and  ruder  passions  of 
our  nature,  it  is  comparatively  a failure;  but  in 
its  treatment  of  all  that  is  milder  and  gentler,  it 
really  makes  exquisite  music.  Stuart  himself  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  portraiture,  without  great  faults 
or  overwhelming  virtues — ^just  such  a hero  as  we 
conceive  a poetess  would  be  most  likely  to  origi- 
nate and  to  delight  in ; while  his  long  continued 
struggles  of  feeling  and  his  war  with  his  own 
passions,  on  principle,  are  finely  developed,  and 
told  in  a masterly  but  most  unambitious  manner. 
The  character  of  the  heroine,  also,  is  a charming 
creation,  and  we  follow  her  from  infancy  to  death, 
with  always  increasing  interest  and  ever  affec- 
tionate regard.  We  regret,  perhaps,  as  we  go 
on,  that  Mrs.  Norton  has  over-refined  in  her 
treatment  of  the  intercourse  between  the  hero  and 
his  ward;  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  pen 
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of  the  “novelist”  peeps  out,  and  we  regret  it 
accordingly.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  put  to 
unnecessary  pain — no  wisli  to  witness  pangs  that 
tlie  exertion  of  a little  spirit  and  common  sense 
could  save  everybody  concerned  from  suffering. 
Inevitable  evils,  or  those  which  untoward  circum- 
stances make  so,  are  fair  ground  for  the  writers 
of  fiction  to  tread  ; the  struggles  of  a hero  to 
burst  the  bonds  which  others  have  placed  on  him, 
are  always  to  us  far  more  interesting  and  respect- 
able than  the  weaker  efforts  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily make  who  hangs  them  on  himself,  and  who 
allows  them  to  encumber  his  movements  and  mar 
his  peace,  when  a reasonable  degree  of  agility 
w’ould  enable  him  to  shake  them  off.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  for  the  due  development  of 
her  intentions,  that  Mrs.  Norton’s  Mr.  Stuart 
should  be  more  dubious  of  his  good  fortune  than 
WE  should  have  been  in  his  place,  and  we  cannot 
blame  her  altogether,  since  she  has  certainly 
worked  out  her  conception  with  singular  skill,  and 
in  strict  consonance  with  the  weaknesses  and  exi- 
gencies to  which  she  was  called  upon  to  administer, 
according  to  the  plan  originally  mapped  out  by 
herself.  j 


GOLDSMITH’S  WORKS,  WITH  WASHINGTON 
IRVING’S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  POET. 

Although  this  work  has  been  before  the  public 
for  some  little  time,  and  therefore  does  not  strictly 
come  under  the  head  of  “ New  Publications,”  still 
we  cannot  help  including  it  in  our  “ Literary 
Bouquet,”  in  order  to  recommend  it  specially 
to  our  readers,  both  from  our  sense  of  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  author  himself,  as  well  as  from  a 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  in 
English  literature  to  the  biography  with  which  he 
is  introduced.  No  man  ever  undertook  to  write  a 
memoir  of  another,  who  was  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  jierfections  he  ])aiutcd,  than 
AVashiugton  Irving  was  of  those  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, and  no  man,  therefore,  who  ever  laboured 
at  the  task  has  so  well  succeeded  in  pointing  out  poor 
Oliver’s  strong  points,  and  in  accounting  for  his 
weak  ones.  It  is  very  evident,  that  of  all  the 
models  offered  to  his  own  study  or  imitation,  no 
one  ever  succeeded  so  decidedly  in  fastening 
themselves  on  his  imagination  and  assisting  to 
form  his  taste.  From  the  days  of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  commenced  his  career  by  the  “ Salma- 
gundi” papers,  down  to  his  latest  work,  “The 
Life  of  Mahomet,”  there  are  unmistakahle  marks 
of  his  cordial  a|)])rcciation  of  Goldsmith’s  genius, 
in  his  determination,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  pur- 
sue the  same  tracdc.  There  are  in  his  works  the 


same  careful  elaboration  of  style,  with  the  same 
apparent  ease;  the  same  quaint  but  subdued  veins 
of  humour  and  pathos;  the  same  fine  spirit  of 
observation,  always  taking  the  kindliest  view  of 
humanity,  and  never  dwelling  with  unnecessary 
severity  on  the  foibles  that  belong  to  it.  In  fact, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  call  him  the  most  perfect 
of  imitators,  were  it  not  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  about  his  own  creations  a mantle  of 
originality,  distinct  from  the  peculiarities  of  his 
model,  although  partaking  very  much  of  the  same 
shape.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a labour  of 
love  to  him,  to  undertake  the  biography  of  one 
whose  beauties  he  had  so  deeply  studied,  and  to 
whom  he  owes  so  much ; accordingly,  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a very  charming  portrait — just 
such  a one  as  Goldsmith  himself  would  have 
painted — in  which  the  homage  of  genius  is  paid 
to  geuius;  its  virtues  fairly  lauded  and  its  weak- 
nesses pointed  out,  without  any  desire  to  monster 
the  one  or  unduly  to  shield  the  other. 

The  present  work,  to  which  we  are  now  allud- 
ing, contains  only  an  epitome  of  this  most  inter- 
esting memoir;  but  as  it  contains,  also,  a great 
deal  of  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  larger  work, 
and  acts  as  a very  graceful  herald  to  the  treasures 
it  precedes,  we  willingly  advise  all  those,  who  wish 
to  procure  a very  neat  and  correct  edition  of  our 
favourite  Goldsmith’s  works,  to  procure  this. 


VASARI’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ARTISTS. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster. 

Here  is  another  work  not  absolutely  new  to  the 
public,  but  which  we  include  in  our  bouquet,  be- 
cause of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  because  we 
think  the  perusal  of  such  a work,  cannot  but  be 
useful  to  those  who  seek  for  general  information 
in  what  they  read,  as  well  as  to  the  student  in  art, 
whose  handbook  it  certainly  should  become.  The 
translation,  moreover,  is  a very  good  one,  and  the 
price  is  as  reasonable  as  everything  that  proceeds 
from  Mr.  Bohn's  press  usually  is.  Indeed  we 
know  of  no  publisher  of  the  present  day,  who 
deserves  more  credit  for  the  liberal  spirit  that 
dictates  his  issues,  or  for  the  care  and  good  taste 
which  supervise  them,  than  this  same  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Bohn;  and  we  can  answer  for  ourselves,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  establish  a very  respectable- 
looking library  in  our  small  study,  composed  solely 
of  works  issued  by  him,  at  a cost  so  trifling,  that 
we  only  wonder  how  volumes  of  such  importance, 
and  so  well  printed,  could  be  “got  up”  for  the 
money.  That,  however,  is  his  aff'air,  and  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  his  adventuroits  outlay,  we 
specially  recommend  readers  of  moderate  means 
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and  larf>'c  appetite  to  look  over  liis  list  and  become 
his  ciistoniei's. 

The  work  of  Vasari,  now  before  ns,  is  interest- 
inp^  in  many  points  of  view.  It  deals  with  art  in 
all  its  i)liases,  and  gives  ns  not  alone  the  history 
of  the  great  works  which  the  immortal  spirits  of 
the  South  painted,  sculptured,  or  built,  but  it  dips 
deep  into  tiieir  i)rivate  history,  details  their  modes 
of  study  and  habits  of  thought,  records  their  say- 
ings as  well  as  their  doings,  makes  us,  <as  it  were,  “ at 
home’’  with  them,  and  thus  gives  ns  a full  meal  of 
the  pleasantest  kind  of  gossip,  as  well  as  provides  ns 
a feast  of  a richer  and  far  more  substantial  kind. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  treats  of  the  revival  of  art  from  Cimabue  to 
Masaccio  and  his  cotemporaries;  the  second,  of 
its  development  from  Masaccio  to  Luca  Signorelli; 
and  the  third  describes  the  still  more  triumphant 
era,  commencing  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
coming  down  to  the  brothers  San  Gallo.  It  thus 
traces  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  from  their  Italian 
cradle,  and  every  reader  who  studies  it,  cannot 
help  being  attracted  by  the  infinite  variety  of 
information  it  contains— as  well  historical  as  artis- 
tical — and  by  the  profound,  yet  occasionally  play- 
ful, manner  in  which  the  whole  is  treated.  AVe 
may  add,  that  the  “ notes”  which  accompany  the 
translation  are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting- 
part  of  the  work. 


MOONEY’S  NINE  YEARS  IN  AMERICA. 

From  particular  circumstances  our  attention  has 
been  latterly  a good  deal  directed  to  works  treat- 
ing of  America,  and  we  can  honestly  aver,  that 
we  have  obtained  more  substantial  information 
from  this  little  shilling  work  of  Mr.  Mooney’s,  than 
we  have  been  able  to  extract  from  works  ten  times 
as  large  and  twenty  times  as  costly.  It  is  written 
in  the  form  of  “ letters,”  purporting  to  give  advice 
to  an  intending  emigrant,  and  the  scope  of  these 
epistles  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  short 
extract  : — 

“ I think  the  best  use  I can  make  of  any  sur- 
plus time  at  my  command,  is  to  write  a series  of 
letters  to  yon  and  the  rest  of  my  countrymen, 
placing  before  you  faithfully  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  New  AVorld,  with  full  dfrec- 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  every  class  of  my  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen  whose  circumst.ances 
oblige  them  to  go  in  quest  of  a new  home.” 

This  comprehensive  intention  is  carried  out  in 
four  familiar  epistles,  written  in  a very  agreeable 
and  unpretending  style.  The  first  presents  to  us 
“ America  as  it  is,”  and  enters  with  some  particu- 
larity into  a consideration  of  “ the  constitution. 


government,  customs,  education,  industry,  enter- 
in-ise,  and  general  habits  of  the  jicopleof  America;” 
the  second  letter  contains  full  information  as  to 
the  best  way  of  reaching  this  land  of  promise,  and 
is  headed,  “ Prepartions  and  Advice  for  the 
Voyage;”  the  third  letter  is  entitled.  “Arrival 
IN  THE  New  World — Search  for  a Home,”  and 
carries  the  reader  along  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  of  “ the  richest,  finest,  freest  country  in 
the  world,”  beginning  at  New  York  and  nc\-er  stop- 
])ing  until  he  reaches  Wiuconsin.  The  details  and 
description  given  in  this  letter  are  full  of  interest 
and  information,  not  alone  to  the  emigrant  but  to 
the  general  reader  also.  The  fourth  and  last 
letter  gives  an  account  of  “ The  Manufacturing 
Districts,”  and  must  be  particularly  useful  to  the 
class  of  operatives  and  artisans  who  go  to  seek 
their  fortunes  amongst  them,  because  it  enables 
the  seeker  after  immediate  employment,  to  discover 
at  a glance,  where  his  particular  trade  or  calling 
flourishes  most  and  is  best  rewarded,  and  thus 
sends  him  point  blank  to  his  proper  destination, 
without  the  necessity  of  lingering  a moment  by 
the  way. 

The  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  Mr. 
Mooneys  capital  little  work — which  ought  to  be 
called,  “ The  Emigrant’s  best  guide  to  America,” 
and  most  assuredly  Avould  never  belie  the  title — is 
the  product  of  nine  years  residence  there.  Indeed 
it  has  this  superiority  of  the  far  greater  number  of 
works  of  a similar  class,  that  it  is  evidently  the 
production  of  one  who  has  seen  and  studied  all 
that  he  records,  and  who  brings  long  experience 
as  well  as  accurate  observation  to  aid  the  praise- 
worthy purpose  he  has  in  view;  on  this  account, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  all  those  who  wish 
to  gain  a rapid  yet  most  intelligent  glance  at 
American  progress  and  America’s  capabilities,  to 
add  it  to  their  library  without  delay. 


THE  EASTER  OFFERING. 

Edited  by  R.  R.  Mladden. 

This  is  a little  collection  of  poems  eulled  from 
the  best  of  our  modern  writers,  with  great  care 
and  very  judicious  taste.  Hemans  and  Tennyson, 
Knowles  and  Campbell,  Shelley  and  Henry  Kirke 
White,  are  all  made  to  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  garland,  and,  amongst  them  all,  there  are  not 
many  more  admirable  than  those  modestly  marked 
R.  R.  M.,  which  we  take  it  for  granted  are  the 
initials  of  the  compiler  himself.  Some  of  those 
so  initialled  are  very  touching,  and  we  do  not 
envy  the  person  that  can  read  the  following  stanzas 
without  deep  sympathy  for  the  feelings  that  pro- 
duced them: — 


THE  I’ALM  GATHERERS. 
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I had  not  many  joys,  but  one  was  mine, 

'I'liat  every  day  witli  some  new  Iiope  gained  more 
And  more  upon  my  lieart — nay,  seemed  to  twine 
Its  tendrils  closer  round  it  every  hour — 

I felt  it  fasten  on  my  very  core : 

Al.is ! to  find  it  still  in  my  embrace. 

To  feel  a father’s  pride,  and  yet  to  see 
My  child  before  me  smiling  in  ray  face  ; 

This  was  too  much  content — still  mine  to  be — 

I thought  it  could  not  last,  except  in  memory. 

My  child ! — my  only  one! — my  own  dear  boy ! 

Those  sun-bright  eyes  of  thine  meet  mine  no  more  ; 
Those  features,  all  instinct  with  life  and  joy, 

That  small  sweet  voice  of  thine,  whose  accents  bore 
The  merry  joy-bell  sound  of  days  of  yore, — 

Of  festal  scenes  of  youthful  revelry, — 

A thousand  pranks,  to  me  that  made  it  seem 
A life  of  youth  lived  o’er  again  to  be. 

All  these  to  me  are  now  but  as  a dream. 

But  one  whose  vanished  joys  ’tis  sweet  to  make  my 
theme. 

My  dearest  boy  I when  I beheld  thee  last. 

The  wide  Atlantic  loomed  on  us  once  more; 

The  ship  that  bore  thee  from  me  slowly  passed 
The  far-famed  Sloro  and  its  gloomy  shore ; 

Then  parting  came,  and  words  that  thrilled  the  core : 

“ My  own  Papa ! — my  dear  Papa ! — good  bye  I ” 

Words  uttered  o’er  and  o’er,  and  on  the  breeze 
They  died  away  at  last,  long  ere  the  eye 

Lost  sight  of  thee ; but  woman’s  thoughts  are  these. 

And  on  a mother’s  heart  alone,  such  thoughts  should 
seize. 

€\)t  |5nlm  (®ntl)tOT5. 

In  Abbeyvale’s  hollows,  the  song  birds  were  singing. 

The  crane,  to  the  shallows,  his  slow  way  was  winging. 

And  sway’d  the  tall  walnut-trees  wet  since  last  even. 

With  the  dews  that  came  flower-bound  hasting  from  hea- 
ven. 

And  tinged  was  the  river  with  tawn  from  the  mountains. 
And  the  raiding  rains  rifled  the  calm  of  their  fountains. 
And  fierce  in  its  foam  it  look’d,  brown-faced  and  hoaiy. 
Like  white  bearded  Arab  chief  dreadful  in  story. 

And  sweet  look’d  the  meadow-lauds,  star-mark’d  with 
flowers. 

With  strange  ones  in  lonely  tufts,  white  ones  in  showers. 
And  clinging  to  swinging  weeds,  nested  in  clover — 

Some,  folded  up  yet  unfreed — green  mantled  over — 

Or  a wee  peeping  out,  timidly  rather — 

Like  a wiclcd  rosie  face  watdiing  the  weather. 

I.ong  ago — long  ago,  in  these  sweet  valley.s. 

Through  the  trees,  corridores, — o’er  the  grassed  alleys — 
Sang  the  poor  monks  their  psalms,  close  by  the  river. 
Which  their  tall  cloister  walls  looked  in,  for  ever. 

•Just  at  the  belfry’s  base,  like  an  attendant. 

Hustling  and  rushing  on,  bright  and  resplendent, 

Kestle.ss  and  spray-besprent,  plumed  like  an  arrow. 

All  along  flower-marged,  blade-like  and  narrow. 

Ran  a wild,  busy  stream  past  a green  highland : 

This  was  the  poet’s  haunt — this  the  palm  island. 

Here  in  the  ble.ssed  Spring,  ’mid  the  young  beeches. 

Just  where  the  lip  of  the  rivulet  reache.s. 

Ventured  the  primrose-star,  near  to  the  noises. 

Venturing  to  peer  where  that  clear  voice  rejoices ; 

But  babe-like  and  fearful,  with  timid  head  bended. 

The  hooded  young  cow.slip,  reluctant,  attended. 


Whilst  bluey-eycd — beautiful  violets  leant  them 
Against  the  green  bank-bods,  to  deck  them  and  scent  them. 
And  on  farther  in,  towards  the  gentle  land’s  bosom. 

With  grasses  too  tender  for  rude  foot  to  bruise  them. 

The  blue  lilies,  bell-bedecked,  waved  in  the  even: 

Their  odours  from  earth  and  their  t/dours  from  heav’n. 

Here — here  was  the  poet’s  haunt,  ’mid  the  green  bushes. 
Alive  and  incessant  with  songs  of  wild  thrushes; 

Here — here  where  the  dragon-fly  steers  through  the 
gloaming. 

Here,  where  the  merry  bee  ever  is  roaming ; 

Here,  where  the  swallows  flock,  chasing  the  light  fly ; 

Here,  where  the  herons  stalk  with  their  cold,  bright  eye ; 
Here,  where  the  serpent-eel  ventures  at  night-fall ; 

Here,  where  the  buUding-bird  utters  its  light  call ; 

Here,  where  the  ghostly  winds  frighten  the  young  leaves, 
Like  when  the  ocean-blasts  tumble  the  strong  waves ; 

Here  was  the  poet's  haunt,  ’mid  the  green  bushes. 

Alive  and  incessant  with  songs  of  wild  thrushes. 

• « * « • 

’Twas  on  an  April  eve,  fresh  and  enchanting. 

High  in  the  western  sky  sunblaze  was  panting. 

When  to  this  fairy  isle  boatmen  came  rowing 
O’er  the  bright  wave-way  with  golden  light  glowing. 

“ Ho!  what  need  ye,  boatmen?  ” the  poet  demanded; 
Viren  tossing  their  oars  aside,  all  the  crew  landed ; 

“ Why  seek  ye  this  lone  isle  ? whose  host  do  ye  follow  ? 

Do  ye  come  from  the  ma.>ter  of  Abbeyvale’s  hollow  ? ” 

“ Sir  poet,  the  master  we  serve  is  in  heaven ; 

His  service,  alone,  brings  us  here  on  this  even. 

And  there  o’er  your  head  is  the  prize  we  are  seeking. 

Where  song-birds  already  their  moss-nests  are  making.” 
The  poet  looked  upwards,  and  over  him  drooping. 

He  saw  the  green  plume-wreaths  all  gracefully  grouping. 
Of  crowds  of  young  palm-tree,  tall,  spreading  and  slender. 
And  full  of  the  setting  sun’s  roseate  splendor. 

• • « « • 

And  there,  whilst  the  boat  on  the  Note’s  edge  was  lying. 
And  evening,  all  saintlike,  was  smiling  and  dying, 

’Till  the  sun  had  gone  down  with  a light  cloud  above  him. 
The  air-tomb  the  sky  built  to  mourn  him  and  love  him : 
The  boatmen  were  there  and  the  young  poet  aiding 
In  pulling  the  palm-leaves  and  gracefully  lading 
The  boat,  in  the  moonlight,  and  lovingly  trying 
To  nun  its  mild  beams  where  the  green  wreaths  were  lying : 
They  pulled  the  long  palm-leaves  with  pray’r  and  with 
psalter, 

WTrilst  the  poet’s  heart  beat  like  the  bell  at  the  altar. 

With  glorious  “ Hosannahs’'  and  thoughts  of  the  morrow — 
The  palm-day  of  Jesus — the  Alan-God  of  sorrow  ! 

The  Kilkenny  Man. 

Notp. — The  people  from  the  Barnafea  ( head  of  the  streams ),  and 
Copenna  Mounts,  on  the  eve  of  I’alm  Sunday,  visit  the  little  island 
at  Abheyvale,  as  in  the  text,  and  are  permitted  by  the  liberal  Pro- 
testant proprietor  to  supply  themselves  with  palm  branches  for 
their  altars. 

^cMnginrisins  niiii  SlffnM  (Driginnlitg. 

BY  LEUMAS  DEUFLA. 

PLAfiiABisM  in  poetry  is  soinetliing  like  iiypocrisy 
in  life — a sin,  namely,  of  the  most  frequent  occur- 
rence, yet  one  so  easily  concealed  that  he  must  be 
a very  clumsy  fellow  indeed  who  suffers  it  to 
appear  in  glaring  colours.  Solomon  once  said, 
“ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and  many 
persons  h.ave  maile  the  maxim  apply,  among  other 
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tilings,  to  poetry;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  form  of  literature  which  boasts 
of  a Swift,  a Young,  a Thomson,  and  a Byron, 
has  nothing  in  it  new,  and  is  not  susceptible  of 
fresh  novelties.  Numberless,  indeed,  are  the 
literary  pilferings,  the  discovery  of  which  has 
brought  most  writers  into  a certain  degree  of  dis- 
repute in  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting.  The  um- 
brageous groves,  the  loud  resounding  deep,  false 
vows,  blighted  hopes,  warriors  ready  to  perish  for 
their  country  without  the  slightest  regard  to  per- 
sonal interests,  young  gentlemen  who  would  suffer 
death  in  its  most  excruciating  forms  to  save  a lock 
of  their  lover’s  hair  from  injury,  and  all  the  other 
varieties  of  unnatural  sentiment  and  hyperbolical 
expression  have  long  formed  a stock  in  trade  to 
the  sons  of  Apollo,  who  have  only  in  rare  instances 
taken  the  trouble  of  departing  from  the  beaten 
road,  and  presenting  the  world  with  something 
new.  This  grand  fault  has,  however,  been  so  fre- 
quently and  so  effectually  exposed,  that  writers 
have  of  late  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  steered 
from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  effected  a painful 
and  ridiculous  originality.  He  who  wmuld  succeed 
in  this  enlightened  age  must  either,  like  Words- 
worth, attire  his  Muse  in  a sober,  quakerly  suit  of 
broad  brim  and  drab,  and  write  long  prefaces  to 
prove  the  impropriety  of  using  ornamental  diction, 
or,  like  Mr.  Bailey,  the  author  of  “ Festus,”  “ Mad 
Tom  Carlyle,”  and  others,  he  must  write  sheer 
nonsense  (provided  it  be  thoroughly  original),  and 
leave  the  bewildered  public  to  take  omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico,  like  Bully  Egan,  who  thought  his 
allusion  to  “ the  dark  oblivion  of  a brow”  “ good 
enough  for  the  jury,”  although  he  confessed  it  to 
be  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  Our  present  object, 
however,  is  not  to  enter  into  any  general  literary 
disquisition,  but  simply  to  disclose  to  the  world  a 
little  discovery  we  have  made,  namely,  that  some 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  language  have 
addicted  themselves  to  pilfering  ideas  from  each 
other;  sometimes  in  acts  of  the  merest  petty  lar- 
ceny, and  sometimes  in  grand  and  comprehensive 
spoliations.  We  will,  without  any  further  preface, 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a few  instances  in 
proof  of  this  assertion. 

Milton,  who  is  generally  as  remarkable  for  origi- 
nality of  expression  as  for  sublimity  of  style,  lite- 
rally translates  Virgil's  “Tantmne  animis  coelestibus 
irse  ?”  in  a line  of  the  Paradise  lost,  viz : — 

“ In  heavenly  minds  can  such  resentment  dwell  ?” 
Again,  the  celebrated  similitude  applied  by  him  to 
Satan  and  Sin,  when  apparently  about  to  combat, 
“As  when  two  black  clouds, 

With  heaven’s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,”  &c., 
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derives  much  of  its  beauty  from  the  hajipy  exjircs- 
sion,  “ heaven's  artillery,”  which  is  borrowed  from 
a couplet  in  Chauscr’s  “ Character  of  a Good 
Parson'’ — 

“ Lightning  and  thunder  (heaven’s  artillery). 

As  harbingers,  before  th’  Almighty  fly.” 

Turn  we  to  Pope,  whose  caution  and  correctness 
are  proverbial,  and  we  find  several  plagiarisms  in 
his  works.  It  is  some  years  (so  long  that  I cannot 
refer  the  reader  to  the  particular  passage ) since  I 
encountered  in  one  of  Boileau’s  works  the  line, 

“ Du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaisant  au  severe," 
which  is  literally  rendered  by  Pope  at  the  winding 
up  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 

“ Teach  me,  like  thee,  my  little  bark  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

Yet  very  few  readers,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  full 
merit  of  this  well  known  and  often  quoted  line  is 
not  due  to  Pope,  who  certainly  does  not,  by  the 
use  of  inverted  commas,  or  any  other  distinctive 
contrivance,  attempt  to  undeceive  the  world. 

Again,  Milton  writes  in  the  opening  of  the 
Paradise  Lost — 

“ That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 

I may  assert  eternal  providence. 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man 

and  Pope,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Essay  on 
Man, 

“ Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can. 

But  vindicate  the  w ays  of  God  to  man.” 

This,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  is  a mere  trifling 
alteration  of  a phrase;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to 
the  following? 

Dryden — 

“ For  truth  has  such  a face  and  such  a mein, 

As  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  seen.” 

Pope — 

“ Vice  is  a monster  of  such  hideous  mein. 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.” 

Is  not  this  palpable  plagiarism?  I feel  but  little 
compunction  in  publishing  these  extracts,  as  the 
reputation  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  poetry 
Byron  has  justly  defined  to  be  “the  Christianity  of 
English  verse,”  rests  on  too  imperishable  a basis 
to  suffer  from  the  detection  of  particular  faults, 
however  numerous  or  flagrant. 

Byron  himself,  though  a more  versatile  poet 
than  Pope,  and  one  who  struck  out  for  himself 
more  various  modes  of  original  composition,  yet 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  many  glaring 
plagiarisms.  These,  we  may  well  believe,  did  not 
spring  from  any  want  of  abundant  stores  in  his  own 
mind  to  draw  on,  but  simply  from  a habit  of  care- 
less and  over-rapid  composition,  which  prevented 
him  from  sufficiently  discriminating  his  self-derived 
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ideas  from  those  wliich  he  had  read  in  his  favourite 
authors,  and  which  had  unconsciously  incorporated 
themselves  Avith  his  thoughts.  It  was  too  bad, 
however,  that  he  should  have  constantly  assailed 
and  attempted  to  undervalue  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  at  the  same  time  borrowed  extensively 
from  the  works  of  that  matchless  genius.  Take, 
for  example,  three  instances  of  plagiarism  from 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  alone : 

Macbeth.  Act  III. — Scene  1. 

“ For  Banquo’s  issue  have  I filed  my  mind.” 
Childe  Harold.  Conto  III — Stanza  \IZ. 

“ Had  I not  filed  my  mind,  which  tlius  itself  subdued.” 
Macbeth.  Act  IV. — Scene  I. 

“ But  yet  I’ll  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 

And  take  a bond  of  fate.” 

JLtRiNO  Faltebo.  Act  II. — Seem  2. 

“ He  is  one  who  may 

Make  om-  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid.” 

Macbeth.  Act  V. — Scene  5. 

“ If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 

Till  famine  cling  thee.” 

Byron’s  “ Darkness.” 

“ And  he  was  faithful  to  a corse,  and'kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  aud  famished  men  at  bay, 

Till  hunger  clung  them.” 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  these  might  have  been 
accidental  coincidences,  things  which  sometimes 
happen  where  ideas  appear  to  be  plagiarised,  for 
in  all  the  instances  given  very  peculiar  modes  of 
expression  have  been  used  by  one  great  poet,  and 
unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  other;  and  the 
peculiar  idiomatic  phrases  of  Shakspeare  would 
scarcely  be  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  Byron. 
I might  strengthen  my  attack  by  adducing  many 
other  gleanings  from  Shakspeare,  but  the  task 
would  be  equally  supeiHuous  and  invidious.  I 
have  given  a sufficient  number  of  instances  for  my 
present  purpose,  and  sufficient,  I trust,  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  Byron’s 
attempts  to  depreciate  the  fame  of  one  to  whom 
he  himself  was  so  largely  indebted,  and  who  threw 
him  and  every  other  human  genius  so  immeasur- 
ably into  th.e  shade. 

As  a fresh  proof  of  the  carelessness  Avhich  so 
often  marred  some  of  Byron’s  finest  writings,  I 
may  mention  that  he  concludes  his  magnificent 
poem  “ The  Corsair,”  with  the  washy  lines — 

“ He  left  a Corsair’s  name  to  other  times. 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a thousand  crimes,” 

which  are  seen  to  very  bad  advantage  when  con- 
trasted with  their  prototype  in  Johnson's  celebrated 
couplet — 

“ lie  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 

To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a tale.” 


Nor  was  it  only  in  particular  lines  that  Byron’s 
rapidity  of  composition  betrayed  him  into  errors 
unworthy  of  his  genius.  In  his  earlier  writings, 
before  his  talents  were  fully  matured,  or  he  him- 
self seemed  aware  of  the  tvhole  extent  of  his 
poAvers,  he  occasionally  suffered  himself,  in  his 
octosyllabic  poems,  to  fall  into  a clumsy  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Wonderful  as 
that  great  man's  poAvers  subsequently  proved  in 
the  realms  of  prose  romance,  it  is  iioav  universally 
admitted  that  his  versification  Ava.s,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  splendid  passages,  rugged,  uncouth, 
and  inharmonious,  and,  in  short,  anything  but  a 
good  model  for  the  aspirant  to  poetical  reputation. 
Yet,  though  the  poorest  scribbler  among  us  can 
now  point  out  those  rythmical  defects  with  the 
gravity  of  a Johnson  or  a Jeffrey,  Byron,  the  great 
Byron,  with  all  his  reverence  for  the  severe  clas- 
sical school  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  sometimes 
indulged  in  an  imitation  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
Scott’s  bad  style.  Take,  for  instance,  a passage 
in  the  first  cauto  of  “ The  Bride  of  Abydos:” — 

“ ‘ Pacha ! to  hear  is  to  obey.’ 

No  more  must  slave  to  de.spot  say — 

Then  to  the  tower  had  ta’en  his  way. 

But  here  young  Selun  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 

And  downcast  looked,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha’s  feet : 

For  son  of  Aloslem  must  expire. 

Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! ” 

In  these  few  lines  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  style 
is  forced,  abrupt,  and  quaint,  and  the  effect  ren- 
dered Amry  unpleasing  by  the  occasional  omission 
of  Avords  which  Avould  be  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sentence,  if  Avritten  in  prose, 
as  in 

“ No  more  must  slav'e  to  despot  say,”  and 
“ For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire,” 

together  Avith  the  ellipsis  by  which  the  word 
“ taken”  is  abbreviated  to  “ ta’en” — a habit  very 
convenient,  no  doubt,  to  the  distressed  rhymer, 
but  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  distressed  reader, 
and  destructive  to  all  true  poetry.  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  Avas  a desire  to  emulate  Scott’s  suc- 
cess that  induced  Byron  to  do  himself  the  injustice 
of  writing  in  this  manner,  aud  of  adopting  the 
uncouth  and  stilted  style  Avhich  so  often  breaks 
out  in  ‘‘  MazejApa,”  “ The  Siege  of  Corinth,”  and, 
indeed,  most  of  his  octosyllabic  poems. 

But  it  Avas  reserved  for  the  tragedy  of 
“ Werner”  to  show  Lord  Byron  to  the  Avorld  as  a 
gross,  open,  and  unblushing  plagiarist,  or  rather 
mere  copyist,  revelling  and  glorying  in  his  undis- 
guised robberies.  In  this  i>lay  he  takes  whole 
paragraphs  from  Miss  Lee’s  powerful  romance, 
“ Kruitzner,  or  the  German’s  Tale,”  Avith  no  other 
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alteration  from  the  orij>inal  than  that  imposed  upon 
liim  by  the  necessity  of  changing  her  prose  into 
blank — generally  very  blank — verse.  Murray’s 

admirable  collective  eilition  of  Byron’s  works  con- 
tains a great  many  specimens  of  these  audacious 
thefts.  We  subjoin  a few : 

Weunkr.  Act  II. — Scene  2. 

“ l/lr.  IMy  own  foclings 

'I'aught  me  to  name  a ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Wlio  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found  boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 

Ulr.  I named  a villain.  '\\’hat  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a being  and  my  father? 

Wer.  F.very  thing  1 

That  ruffian  is  tin'  father !” 

Miss  Lee 

“ ‘ And  who,’  said  he,  ‘ has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  ignominious  epithets  a being  you  do  not  know?  Who 
has  taught  you  that  it  would  be  even  safe  for  my  son  to 

insult  me?’ ‘ It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of 

a ruffian,’  replied  Conrad,  indignantly,  ‘ to  give  him  the 
appellation  he  merits : and  what  is  there  in  common  be- 
tween my  father  and  such  a character?’ ‘ Every  thing,’ 

said  Siegendorf,  bitterly — ‘ for  that  ruffian  was  your 
father  1’  ” 

A little  further  on  in  the  same  scene — 

“ Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  known, 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name — fortune — 
And  why  not  you  ? Are  you  more  versed  in  men  ? 

He  wound  snares  round  me ; flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I would  have  spurned 
Even  from  my  presence ; but,  in  spurning  now, 

Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.  Will  you  be 
More  patient  ? Ulric ! — Ulric ! — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
MTiich  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.” 

Miss  Lee. 

“ Me  he  has  known  invariably  through  every  change  of  for- 
tune and  of  name — and  why  not  you  ? Me  he  has  entrapped 
— are  you  more  discreet?  He  has  wound  the  snares  of 
Idenstein  around  me ; of  a reptile  whom,  a few  j-ears  ago, 
I would  have  spurned  from  my  presence,  and  whom,  in 
spurning  now,  I have  furnished  with  fresh  venom — will 
you  be  more  patient  ? Conrad,  Conrad  I there  are  crimes 
rendered  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations  too  exqui- 
site for  human  fortitude  to  master  or  forbear.” 

What  will  the  admirer  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Manfred  think  of  these  extracts? 

Onr  glorious  fellow-countryman,  Moore,  though 
equal  to  Pope  himself  in  his  minute  attention  to 
“ the  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot,”  is  not 
altogether  free  from  the  sin  to  which  I have  ad- 
verted. I am  unable  to  read  Don  Quixote  in  the 
original  Spanish,  but  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  a French  edition  of  that  work,  now  in  my  pos- 
session, I find  the  lines — 

“ Montesinos,  mon  cher  cousin, 

As-tu  fidele  a ta  promesse, 

Lorsque  j ii  fini  mon  destin, 

Porte  mon  coeur  a raa  maitresse  ?” 

which  Moore  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  repro- 
duced in  his  ballad — 


“ When  in  de.^th  I shall  calm  recline, 

O bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear.” 

Again,  the  following  lines,  which  occur  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  angel’s  story,  in  the  “ Loves 
of  the  Angels” — 

“ Oh  ! who  is  to  be  saved,  if  such 

Bright  erring  souls  are  not  forgiven. 

So  loath  they  wander,  and  so  much 

Their  very  wanderings  lean  tow’rds  Heaven  ?” 

bear  a suspicious  resemblance  to  Goldsmith’s 

“ And  ev’n  his  failings  leaned  towards  virtue’s  side.” 

I feel  much  satisfaction,  however,  in  expressing 
my  conviction  that  no  great  poet  in  the  language 
is  more  free  from  plagiarisms  of  any  sort  than 
Moore- — a freedom  attributable  to  the  extreme 
labour  he  bestotved  upon  his  productions,  and  his 
attention  to  Sheridan’s  apothegm,  that  “ your  easy 
writing  is  confounded  hard  reading.” 

In  Bulwer’s  well-known  play,  “ the  Lady  of 
Lyons,”  we  are  told  that  “ honest  men  are  gentle- 
men of  nature.”  This  sentiment  is  very  just,  but 
in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  in  it  sufiiciently 
happy  or  striking  to  compensate  for  its  want  of 
originality,  as  it  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Pope's 
famous  line — ■ 

“ An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God,” 

and  Byron’s  description  of  Don  Juan — 

“ Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrassed  brow 
Nature  had  •nTitten  gentleman.” 

While  I am  on  this  subject  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  mention,  that  Kirke  White,  in  one  of  his 
prose  essays,  shows  that  almost  every  distinguished 
British  poet  has  appropriated  the  sublime  idea 
contained  in  the  22nd  chapter  of  2nd  Samuel  and 
1 1 th  verse — 

“ And  he  rode  upon  a cherub,  and  did  fly ; and  he  was 
seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,” 

which  is  repeated  in  the  104th  Psalm  and  ,3rd 
verse — 

“ Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.” 

I quote  a few  of  Kirke  White's  instances  from 
memory.  Shakspeare  says,  in  the  1st  Act  of  Mac- 
beth, 7th  Scene — 

“ And  pity,  like  a naked  new-born  babe, 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heav’n’s  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air.” 

Pope  writes — 

“ Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find. 

He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind.” 

Addison  likens  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  a 
guardian  angel,  who 

“ Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  dhects  the  storm.” 

And  a very  beautiful  hymn  of  Cowper’s  opens 
with  the  verse — ■ 
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“ God  moves  in  a mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 

He  plants  liis  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm,” 

I have  discovered  that  Byron  has  fallen  into  the 
same  snare,  in  a scene  of  Marino  Faliero,  where 
he  speaks  of 

“ The  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice.” 

I have  now  fulfilled  my  promise,  and  given  to 
the  world  a number  of  passages  which  prove  that 
not  merely  the  young  and  inexperienced,  but  men 
of  mature  judgments,  comprehensive  intellects, 
and  fertile  imaginations,  have  fallen  victims  to  this 
destructive  literary  epidemic.  Similar  extracts 
might,  it  is  true,  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but 
the  multiplication  would  be  at  ouce  tedious  and 
unnecessary.  Enough  has  been  adduced  to  serve 
as  a warning  and  an  example  to  those  who,  con- 
scious of  latent  talent,  purpose  making  literature 
their  profession,  but  whose  tastes  have  yet  to  be 
formed.  To  all  such  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  if  our  most  skilful  pilots  have  been  unable  to 
keep  clear  of  the  great  whirlpool  of  plagiarism,  it 
must  gape  far  more  widely  to  devour  and  engulf 
the  unpractised  navigator.  But  they  are  exposed 
to  another  and,  perhaps,  a greater  danger,  to 
which  I have  already  alluded,  viz.,  that  of  affected 
originality.  We  may  accord  not  only  pardon  but 
admiration  to  the  man  who,  though  he  does  occa- 
sionally pilfer  from  the  hoards  of  his  eminent  pre- 
decessors, compensates  for  his  misdemeanours  by 
occasional  passages  of  natural  beauty;  but  we  can 
only  view  wdth  disgust  and  contempt  the  silly 
creature  who  vindicates  his  claim  to  originality  by 
elaborate  inanity  and  studied  nonsense.  Hartley 
Coleridge,  in  his  “ Preface  that  may  serve  for  all 
Modern  Works  of  Imagination,”  very  justly  in- 
veighs against  the  absurd  affectation  which  in 
modern  times  is  so  often  made  the  substitute  for 
originality,  and,  after  proving  that  to  be  original 
we  must  be  natural,  he  makes  the  following  pointed 
remarks: — 

“ A fashion  prevailed  some  time  ago  of  imitating  tlie  old 
ballads,  and  talking  of  their  delightful  simplhity.  True, 
they  are  delightfully  simple,  and  so  is  a child  of  two  years 
old ; but  what  should  we  think  of  a man  of  forty,  who 
would  set  up  for  simplicity  by  lisping  and  babbling  like  his 
youngest  daughter?” 

And  again, 

“ Never  was  there  an  age  which  strained  so  hard  after 
originality  as  the  present,  yet  it  is  not  an  original  age.  It 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  original  to  discover  that  Pope  and 
Dryden  were  no  poets  ; and  so  it  would  be  to  demonstrate 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.” 

The  great  men  from  whom  I have  (piotcd  some- 
times traded  unscrupulously  on  each  other’s  ideas; 
sometimes,  from  their  desire  to  display  the  keen- 


ness of  their  wit,  they  forget  alike  justice  and  good 
nature,  and  sometimes  canted  their  fervid  imagi- 
nations beyond  the  boundaries  of  morality  and 
piety;  but  their  very  worst  faults  are  those  of  the 
poet,  not  of  the  scribbler.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  man  who,  the  influences  of  Apollo 
and  the  rills  of  Helicon  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  not  being  as  yet  subjected  to  a 
salutary  regimen  and  restraint,  could  gravely  cause 
Mr.  William  Pickering  to  send  forth  from  his  estab- 
lishment a work,  in  one  scene  of  which  a young 
lady  is  introduced  playing  a piano  in  a drawing- 
room, while  in  another,  somewhat  ambiguously 
headed  “ everywhere,”  the  hero  is  represented 
holding  a colloquy  with  a certain  swarthy  gentle- 
man of  evil  repute,  who  must  assuredly  have 
instigated  the  author  to  publish  the  book  ? — a 
book,  too,  in  which  the  following  passages  occur : 

“ I love  my  God,  my  country,  and  my  kind. 

Nor  would  1 see  a dog  wronged  of  his  bone !” 

What  a climax  I and, 

“ Making  a black  blank  of  one  side  of  life. 

Like  a blind  eye  ;” 
or, 

“ The  course  of  study  he 
Went  through  was  of  the  soul  rack ; the  degree 
He  took  was  high ; it  was  wise  wretchedness.” 

Say,  rather,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  length 
to  which  British  authors  must  carry  their  opinion 
of  the  gullibility  of  the  public,  when  we  see  the 
highly  respectable  names  of  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Ten- 
nyson, Howitt,  Elliott,  and  Ellesmere,  appended  to 
puffing  advertisements,  in  which  the  aforesaid 
poem  is  authoritatively  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  splendid  compositions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage?— Such  poems  as  the  above  are,  it  is  true, 
perfectly  original,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the 
conceptions  contained  in  them  could  ever  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  minds  of  two  different 
persons  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  rash 
to  assert,  that  because  they  are  original  they  are 
not  therefore  absurd.  The  man  who  can  depict 
the  deep  passions  that  agitate  the  human  soul, 
who  can  reach  the  heart  through  the  avenues  of 
the  passions,  and  express  natural  sentiments  in 
unaffected  language — is  a poet ; but  the  unfortunate 
brain-sick  being  who  supposes  that  while  he  care- 
fully avoids  the  style  and  expressions  of  every 
celebrated  author,  he  is  acquiring  immortality 
simply  by  })ublishing  enormous  collections  of  his 
original  nonsense,  is  as  absurd  as  one  who  would 
imagine  that  because  fops  and  exquisites  are  held 
in  universal  derision,  ho  can  establish  his  respec- 
tability by  dressing  himself  like  a sloven. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  ball  progressed,  the  dance  ended,  and  Henry 
Maitland  led  his  partner  to  her  seat.  Their  inter- 
course had  been  eoiirteous  and  kindly,  although 
with  a dash  of  forbearing  caution  on  both  sides, 
which  was  a little  remarkable.  The  attention  of 
the  gentleman  was  unremitting,  although  his  words 
were  few;  and  the  manner  of  the  lady  showed 
that  she  receiv'ed  it  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness, 
although  that  spirit  was  subdued  or  shadowed  by 
reserve.  This  manner  was  still  more  remarkable 
on  both  sides,  because  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
not  natural  to  either.  The  greetings  of  the  young 
man  to  his  intimates,  as  they  passed  (and  they 
embraced  the  most  distinguished  of  the  brilliant 
circle),  were  cheerful,  if  not  familiar;  and,  on  her 
part,  the  address  of  Lady  Alice  to  those  who  spoke 
to  her  was  that  of  the  same  charactei-. 

When  she  reached  the  seat  to  which  he  led  her, 
he  hesitated  a moment,  and  then  seated  himself 
beside  her.  At  this  moment  the  Marchioness  ap- 
proached them. 

“ I come  as  a petitioner,”  she  said. 

“Tome?  I am  your  slave,  and  live  but  to 
obey,”  was  Maitland's  answer ; for  it  was  to  him 
she  addressed  herself. 

“ A song?” 

“ I am  hoarse  already  with  screaming ; the 
House  of  Commons  is  a bad  preparation  for  the 
concert-room.” 

“ But  you  will  try?” 

“ Of  course,”  he  answered,  with  a bow. 

He  arose  and  went  away,  accompanied  by  the 
Marchioness,  who,  before  she  went,  whispered  to 
Lady  Alice: — 

“ I see  Lord  Albert  hovering  about  you  like 
a hawk;  if  you  wish  to  escape  him  come  with  us.” 

“ Useless,  Adelaide.  Thank  you,  I will  remain,” 
was  the  answer. 

When  they  were  gone.  Lord  Albert  Bennington 
approached  and  dropt  into  the  vacant  seat. 

“ You  have  behaved  admirably,  Alice.” 


“ Indeed!” 

“ Admirably.  You  have  been  both  courteous 
and  cautious;  and  I thank  you  for  attending  to 
my  hints  relative  to  this  obtrusive  stranger.” 

“ You  have  watched  me  then,  my  lord?” 

“ I have  observed  you,  as  I always  do,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  with  additional  gratification 
to-night.  George  may  now  hope  for  your  hand, 
I sujipose  ?’’ 

“ I will  not  dance  again.” 

“ Nay  but ” 

“ Hush,  my  Lord  ; it  is  my  favourite  song  ; 
favour  me  with  your  arm  that  I may  hear  it  dis- 
tinctly.” 

She  arose  and  went  towards  the  music  room, 
from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  leaning  on  Lord 
Albert’s  arm,  who  could  not  avoid  her  requisition. 

In  the  meantime,  Maitland  had  seated  himself 
at  the  piano  and  commenced  his  song.  It  w'as  an 
old  melody — an  Irish  one — simple  and  soiTOwful, 
but  flowing  and  full  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling. 
The  success  of  the  singer  depended  rather  on  ex- 
pression than  on  executive  power,  and  as  the  voice 
swelled  and  floated  on  the  air,  it  became  evident, 
from  the  silent  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  that 
the  performer  had  caught  the  true  spirit,  and  had, 
for  the  moment,  imbued  his  hearers  with  it  also. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  sought  the  Marquis. 

“ Now  I may  depart  in  peace,  Hal  ?” 

“ As  you  please.  What  think  you  of  Adelaide’s 
friend.  Lady  Alice  ?” 

“ I think  not  of  her  at  all.” 

“ A poor  compliment.” 

“ But  a wholesome  truth.  Thought  is  always 
a dangerous  occupation  when  prudence  and  feeling 
are  antagonists,  and  the  retrospect  of  to-morrow 
may  wage  bitter  war  against  the  fleeting  pleasure 
that  produced  it.” 

“ But  you  are  a philosopher.” 

“ True  ; and  in  order  that  I may  keep  up  my 
character,  I will  betake  me  to  my  cell  and  my  lamp 
again.  Good  night.” 

It  was  a clear,  cold  night,  and  wi'apping  himself 
in  his  cloak,  Henry  Maitland  quitted  the  tempt- 
ingly brilliant  scene,  and  wandered  on  through  the 
now  silent  streets,  until  at  last  he  arrived  in 
Lower  Grosvenor-street.  Ascending  the  steps  of 
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one  of  the  most  lordly  looking  houses,  he  knocked 
gently  for  admittance.  The  door  was  instantly 
opened  by  a servant  out  of  livery. 

“ Where  is  Thomas,  Rodger  ?” 

“ AVhere  every  daceut  person  ought  to  be  at 
this  unholy  hour  of  the  night — in  his  bed,”  was 
the  answer. 

“ You  should  have  been  there  yourself,  Rodger,” 
said  the  young  man,  gently.  You  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  wait  up  for  me.” 

“ In  troth,  I believe  so,”  replied  Rodger,  grufly, 
lighting  a bed-chamber  candle.  “ It’s  little  I 
ever  got  for  my  trouble,  and  it’s  just  the  same  pay 
I’ll  get  this  time,  never  fear.  There’s  your  candle.” 
“ Is  Mr.  Creswick  up  ?” 

“ Of  coorse  he  is.  You’ll  kill  us  all  in  our  turn, 
so  you  will,  if  you  do  be  kee[)ing  these  sort  of 
hours.  Don’t  you  know  he  wants  to  speak  to  you  ?” 
“ No,  indeed  I do  not,”  replied  Maitland,  mildly. 
“ Well,  he  does  then.  I suppose  you  didn’t 
eat  no  supper  neither?” 

“ No  ; I seldom  do.’’ 

“ More  fool  you,  to  go  where  good  eating  and 
drinking  is  to  be  had  for  nothing,  and  take  no 
advantage  of  it.  But  it's  just  like  you — always 
forgetting  yourself  and  remembering  every  body 
else.  It’s  a quare  way  to  get  on  in  the  world.” 

“ I always  think  your  sandwich  and  cup  of 
chocolate  better  than  all  their  dainties,  Rodger,  so 
I reserve  myself  for  them.” 

“ You  do,  then  ? It’s  well  you  have  the  grace 
to  say  that  much  itself.  I suppose  I may  bring 
the  tray  into  the  study  ?” 

“ If  you  please.” 

Escaping  from  our  old  friend  Rodger,  some  of 
whose  crusty  qualities,  our  readers  will  perceive, 
still  cling  to  him,  the  young  man  went  up  stairs 
and  entered  Mr.  Creswick’s  study.  He  found  that 
gentleman  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
fitful  mood  of  meditation,  late  as  it  was. 

Years  had  passed  over  him  since  we  saw  him 
last,  but  still  his  figure  was  as  erect,  his  foot  as 
firm,  and  his  features  as  unmarked  by  the  furrows 
of  age  as  ever. 

As  his  young  friend  came  in,  he  threw  himself 
into  an  easy  chair,  and  surveyed  him  from  head  to 
foot,  with  evident  pleasure. 

“ You  are  a wonderful  person,  Henry,”  was  his 
first  address;  “a  conqueror  returning  from  his 
well-fought  field,  and  yet  not  a trace  of  elation 
about  you.” 

“ Have  I reason  to  triumph,  sir?  ” replied  Mait- 
land, with  an  air  of  deep  melancholy.  “ I battle 
for  i-ovcnge  rather  than  for  honour.” 

“ For  both,  my  friend,”  replied  Creswick,  haying 
his  hand  affectionately  on  his  young  friend's  shoul- 
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dcr.  “ You  have  undertaken  a noble  cause  and  it 
becomes  you,  for  you  plead  it  well.  Why  do  you 
sigh  and  frown,  for  you  do  both?  ” 

“ I have  seen  //tm.” 

“ And — well  ? ’’  said  Creswick,  in  a tone  at 
once  anxious  and  imjuisitive. 

“ I have  been  introduced  to  him.” 

“ Indeed  ? By  whom  ? ” 

“ I had  promised  Beauvillers  to  go  to  his  house 
to-night,  sir,  for  an  hour.  It  was  there — by  him.” 
“ My  poor  boy!  And  how  did  you  feel?  ” 

“ Do  not  ask  me,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man, 
gloomily. 

“ What  did  he  say?” 

“He  lied,  sir;  I could  see  it  in  his  baleful  eye, 
hear  it  in  his  treacherous  tongue,  read  it  in  every 
feature  of  his  hypocritical  face.  He  professed  to 
be  magnanimous,  and  com])limented  me  on  the 
efforts  which  he  never  can  forgive,  and  which  he 
well  knows  are  aimed  at  him.” 

“And  you?  ” 

“I  answered  by  a look;  words  would  have 
choked  me,  unless  such  words  as  I have  yet  in 
store  for  him.  I have  made  another  acquaintance 
also ; or,  rather,  I have  renewed  one.” 

“ A pleasant  one,  I hope?  Who  is  it?  ” 

“ Lady  Alice  Lighten.” 

“ What  I the  fairy  of  your  dreams — she  whom 

you  rescued  from  an  Irish  lake  in  order  to ” 

“ Spare  me,  sir;  I had  rather  not  hear  any 
jesting  on  the  subject  of  my  folly.” 

“But  is  it  folly,  Henry?”  said  his  friend, 
seriously. 

“ 1 tliink  so.  I have  thought  of  her  as  a boy — 
a child;  as  a man  I am  determined  to  forget  her.” 
“ Aye ; and  why  ? ” 

“ In  the  first  place,  she  is  the  Earl  of  Worms- 
dale’s  daughter : — ” 

“ True,  and  it  is  owing  to  your  gallantry  that 
she  is  alive  for  him  to  call  her  so.  Co  on.” 

“ In  the  second  place,  she  is  sought  in  marriage 
by  Lord  Albert  Bennington’s  only  son,  with  her 
father’s  sanction,  as  I understand.’’ 

“ I know  the  youth  well,  and  so  do  you — by 
character,  at  least,”  said  Creswick.  “ If  she  has 
a heart  to  love  George  Bennington,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  she  could  never  fathom  yours,  and 
therefore  you  will  do  right  to  forget  her.” 

“ I do  not  think  she  loves  him,”  said  Henry, 
with  some  hesitation;  “but  what  can  she  do? 
Her  father  is  an  indolent  fool,  her  uncle  a clever 
knave,  the  man  who  aspires  to  her  hand  a heart- 
less spendthrift,  who  will  marry  her  because  she 
is  rich  and  despise  her  because  sliq  is  amiable, 
while  she  herself  is  but  a weak  woman,  exposed 
to  temptation  and  beset  by  wiles.” 
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“ You  liuvc  thought  deeply  of  her  position,” 
said  Creswick,  looking  at  liiin  somcwliat  anxiously. 
“ I own  it,  sir,  as  1 do  every  thing  to  you.” 

“ Is  she  handsome?  ” 

“ Ileautiful — a beauty,  too,  that  combines  hea- 
ven with  earth,  ami  leaves  the  ndnd  satislied  as 
Viell  as  the  eye  pleased.” 

“ Did  she  recognise  you?” 

“ At  once.’’ 

“ And  seemed  pleased  to  meet  you?  ” 

“Yes — 1 think  so;  I am  sure  of  it.  I was 
introduced  to  her  by  the  Marchioness,  whose  inti- 
mate friend  she  is;  we  danced  together,  and 
although  she  spoke  but  little,  1 could  understand 
that  her  silence  was  not  from  inclination  but  of 
necessity.  We  were  keenly  watched  by  Lord 
Albert — I could  see  that — and  it  was  evident  that 
she  thought  caution  needful  while  under  his  eye.” 
“Aye;  ’tis  easy  to  see  his  game,”  said  Cres- 
wick. “ But  we  may  circumvent  him  for  all  that. 
His  hold  upon  the  old  Earl  is  a very  feeble  one, 
I can  assure  you.  lie  fears  him  more  than  he  loves 
him,  and  if  we  could  only  find  him  a fair  pretence 
to  break  the  meshes  of  the  net,  I have  reason  to 
think  that  we  might  boast  of  him  as  an  adhesion 
to  onr  party  as  soon  as  we  please — particularly, 
now  that  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  victory.  But 
it  grows  late,  Henry;  to-morrow  brings  with  it  a 
new  day,  wdth  fresh  hopes  and  added  triumphs; 
others  will  feel  your  power  as  well  as  he  who  has 
this  night  most  suffered  by  it,  and,  while  I rejoice 
at  your  prudence  in  your  intei'course  with  the 
young  lady,  I honestly  own  that  I shall  equally 
rejoice  if  you  have  increased  her  dislike  to  bind 
herself  to  vulgar  vice  in  the  form  of  Mr.  George 
Bennington.  I have  had  a visit,  late  as  it  was, 
from  the  Duke  of  Portmain  and  Lord  Lawton. 
They  had  heard  of  our  struggle  and  came  to  con- 
gratulate and  consult.  I am  to  breakfast  with  the 
Duke  to-morrow  and  promised  to  bring  you  if  you 
are  disengaged.  They  look  upon  you  as  one  of 
our  best  men,  as  you  are,  and  when  they  see  the 
morning’s  journals,  they  will  be  still  more  inclined 
to  give  you  the  character.  For  myself,  with  you 
as  my  second,  I feel  my  strength  and  spirit  invin- 
cible. Now  good  night.” 

With  a warm  shake  of  the  hand  the  two  friends 
parted,  and  Henry  Maitland  walked  to  his  own 
study,  to  sip  his  chocolate  and  stand  the  fire  of 
Rodger’s  questions  and  reproaches  while  he  did  so. 

He  did  not  mention  to  his  faithful  but  querulous 
henchmen  his  meeting  with  Lady  Alice,  however. 

CHAPTER  X. 

All  the  political  world  was  astonished,  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  at  the  nature  and  result  of  the 
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previous  night’s  debate;  and  while  the  sjwedy 
termination  of  the  present  nunistry  was  proi)besied 
in  “loaders,”  clubs  and  coteries,  the  opposition 
rose  at  once  above  par  and  were  lauded  in  terms 
of  unbounded  eulogy.  The  name  of  Creswick 
shone  forth,  as  usual,  with  resplendent  lustre; 
while,  scarcely  second  to  it,  glittered  that  of  Mait- 
land, whose  daring  and  successful  attack  upon  the 
statements  and  policy  of  the  premier  himself,  was 
praised  as  abounding  in  eloquence,  learning,  spirit 
and  truth.  Some  said  that  the  government  could 
not  last  a month;  others  prophesied  that  the 
members  of  it  would  not  quit  their  posts  without 
a tougher  struggle,  but  every  one  acknowdedged 
that,  let  the  crisis  come  wdieu  it  might,  the  result 
must  be  mainly  owing  to  the  masterly  tactics 
adopted  for  their  discomfiture,  and  the  racy  and 
vigourous  talent  with  which  they  were  canded 
out. 

The  “leading  journal,”  in  which  both  the  debate 
was  given,  and  a brilliiint  commentary  on  it  sup- 
plied, found  its  way,  amongst  other  places,  to  the 
aristocratic  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Wormsdale,  in 
St.  James’-square.  The  Earl  himself  wuas  slowly 
recovering  from  a periodical  fit  of  gout,  and  was 
now  seated  in  his  easy  chair  taking  his  breakfast 
and  reading  bis  paper  with  great  interest.  He 
was  a portly  and  somewhat  plethoric  looking  man, 
with  handsome  but  heavy  features,  and  yet  which, 
on  a critical  survey,  left  the  impression  that  their 
want  of  distinct  meaning  was  caused  rather  by  in- 
dolence than  inaptitude — more  by  disinclination  to 
attend  to  details  of  business  than  from  any  natural 
want  of  comprehension  of  facts.  Men  who  for 
years  go  on  taking  everything  on  hearsay,  without 
burdening  themselves  with  the  trouble  of  gaining 
information  by  the  process  of  thought — or  who 
contract  the  evil  habit  of  leaning  on  some  clever 
friend  for  the  means  of  forming  their  opinions,  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  have  this  sort  of  no-meaning 
impress  fixed  upon  their  physiognomy.  It  is  the 
quick  habit  of  observation,  as  the  readiest  mode  of 
analysis,  that  gives  light  to  the  eye,  and  character 
to  the  mouth,  and  life  and  spirit  to  the  whole  face, 
and  is  what  the  light  is  to  the  taper,  wdthont 
which  its  powers  of  illumination  arc  valueless. 

As  the  Earl,  such  as  we  have  sketched  him,  read 
over  the  report  of  the  debate,  and  afterwards  turned 
to  the  leading  articles  founded  upon  it,  he  sometimes 
paused  for  a moment,  and  a slight  smile  might  be 
observed  to  steal  over  his  countenance,  and  then, 
as  if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  being  caught  in  the  fact, 
he  settled  his  spectacles  more  firmly  on  his  nose, 
hemmed  a little,  as  if  to  beget  his  own  more  ear- 
nest attention,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  peru- 
sal more  eagerly  than  before. 
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Bye-ancl-bye  a knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  mansion. 

“ Is  that  Lord  Albert’s  knock,  Jervis?  ” he  said 
hastily  to  his  attendant. 

“ I think  not,  my  lord.” 

“ Run  down  and  try,  however.  Should  it  be 
he,  I had  an  uneasy  night  and  am  not  yet  awake, 
d’ye  hear?  ” 

Jervis  bowed,  disappeared,  and  in  another 
minute  returned  to  say  that  it  was  Lord  Lawton 
and  not  Lord  Albert. 

“ Show  him  up,”  said  the  Earl,  briskly ; “ and 
observe,  Jervis,  should  Lord  Albert  call  while  his 
lordship  is  with  me,  answer  him  yourself,  and  let 
him  understand  that  I am  not  well  enough  to  be 
seen  for  an  hour  or  two.  You  need  not  say  any- 
thing of  Lord  Lawton’s  visit,  you  understand?  ” 

Jervis  did  understand,  but  merely  made  his  bow 
of  obedience  stand  for  an  answer.  Lord  Lawton 
was  his  master’s  relative  and  friend,  but  Lord 
Albert  and  he  were  neither  friends  nor  partisans, 
and  they  seldom  met  or  cared  to  meet,  as  they 
were  supposed  heartily  to  dislike  each  other. 

“ Um,”  said  the  Earl  to  himself,  when  the  valet 
had  disappeared;  “ things,  I see,  are  coming  to  a 
crisis,  and  I must  begin  to  make  up  my  mind 
about  what  I am  to  do.”  The  Earl  was  always 
“ making  up  his  mind,”  but  seldom  did  it.  “ I don’t 
like  my  position  at  all — not  at  all;  Albert  is  a 
clever  fellow,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I — I don’t 
like  my  position  with  him  for  all  that — not  at  all. 
Lawton,  my  dear  fellow,  I am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you.  Sit  down  ? Have  you  breakfasted  ? ” 

“Horn’s  ago;  I have  been  half  over  London 
since,  just  to  see  how  the  people  take  the  news,” 
said  the  new  comer,  a smart,  active,  bustling, 
clever  looking  little  man,  with  a keen  eye,  a pointed 
nose,  and  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  about 
him.  “ You  are  on  the  high  road  to  health  again ; 
I congratulate  you,”  he  continued. 

“Thank  you.  Yes,  lam  pretty  free;  I think 
of  taldng  an  airing  to-day.” 

“You  have  read  the  debate,  I perceive,”  said 
Lord  Lawton,  pointing  to  the  morning  paper, 
which  the  Earl  had  laid  down. 

“ Yes.” 

“ We  had  the  best  of  it — eh?  ” 

“ Creswick  is  a monstrous  clever  fellow,  and  so 
is  this  Maitland.  But  still  the  inajoiity  was  re- 
spectable,” answered  the  Earl. 

“Just  that  and  nothing  more;  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise  on  a question  of  their  own  choosing; 
it  is  clear  and  certain,  however,  that  the  sense  of 
the  country  is  against  your  friend,  Lord  Albert, 
and  even  his  own  best  friends  arc  only  looking  for  a 
decent  pretence  to  break  bounds  and  get  rid  of  him.” 


“ You  think  so?  ” 

“ I know  it,”  replied  Lord  Lawton,  decidedly. 
“ It  could  not  be  otherwise;  I say  so  to  you  with- 
out reserve,  for  you  and  I are  old  friends,  and  I 
know  enough  of  you  to  know  also,  that  you  must 
be  heartily  tired  of  him  and  his,  as  well  as  evei’y 
body  else.” 

“Why — I don’t  know,  Lawton,  how  that  is, 
exactly,”  replied  the  Earl,  in  a tone  of  pompous 
imbecility.  “ Albert  has  been  remarkably  useful 
to  me — in  his  way.” 

“ Aye,  when  he  had  an  object  in  being  so. 
Come,  sum  up  his  service  and  see  w’hat  it  amounts 
to,  or  let  me  do  so,  for  you,  as  a friend,  who 
really  wishes  you  w'ell,  and  who  honestly  owns  to 
a desire  to  win  you  over  to  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs  himself.  Dare  you  listen  to  me?” 

“ I don’t  see  why  I should  not,”  said  the  Earl, 
with  a show  of  spirit.  “ I have  no  objection  to  do 
so,  so  proceed  if  you  please.” 

“ Well  then,  in  the  first  place  he  found  you  a 
wife  before  you  knew  you  wanted  one,  and  I don’t 
think  you  were  a happier  man  after  your  marriage 
than  before.  You  have  often  told  me  yourself 
that  you  were  not.” 

“ Did  I ? well,  but  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  you  know,” 
said  the  Earl  with  a smile. 

“Just  so;  we  will  pass  that.  Well  then,  your 
political  capital  passed  into  his  hands  from  the  first 
moment  of  your  connexion,  and  you  will  own  that 
it  brought  him  in  a pretty  penny  of  interest.  Your 
members  gave  him  their  votes,  their  votes  gave 
him  influence,  that  influence  made  him  the  man 
he  is,  and  so  on.  But  are  you  the  better  of  all 
this?” 

“ Not  much.” 

“ He  might  have  changed  yotir  Earldom  to  a 
Marquisate,  but  did  he  ? No ; you  were  passed 
over  in  order  that  others  to  whom  he  was  far  less 
indebted  might  be  gratified.  Am  I not  right?” 

“Yes;  these  things  have  sometimes  passed 
through  my  own  mind,  and  I have  spoken  to  him 
about  them;  but  you  know  his  way,  he  has 
always  a reason  to  give  for  every  thing  he  does.” 

“ And  what  reason  has  he  to  give  for  pushing  on 
this  marriage  between  George  Bennington  and 
Lady  Alice — between  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and 
its  opposite — between  one  of  the  most  worthless, 
heartless,  good  for  nothing ” 

“ Hush,  Lawton,  remember  George  is  my  rela- 
tive,” intciTupted  the  Earl,  with  a startled,  rather 
than  a displeased  look  and  tone. 

“ My  good  friend  I came  hither  to  be  candid  with 
you,  and  unless  you  positively  forbid  it,  I will  bo 
so,”  replied  Lord  Lawton.  “ Evidently,  you  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark  relative  to  this  yoiuig  man’s 
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acts  and  conduct,  or  the  world  would  not  now  be 
ringing  its  changes  upon  the  imprudence  you  seem 
bent  on  committing,  in  handing  over  your  only 
child  to  the  care  of  one  who  will  only  receive  the 
trust  in  order  to  abuse  it.” 

“ My  own  thoughts  have  travelled  that  way 
lately,  too,  Lawton,”  said  the  Earl,  in  a thought- 
ful tone.  “ I have  heard  some  things  about 
George  that  displeased  me,  but  then  his  father — 
naturally  enough — glossed  them  over  as  mere 
escapades  of  a high-spirited  young  man.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  think  over  it  a little  more,  however. 
I have  a notion  that  Alice  w'ould  not  break  her 
heart — although  as  I have  pledged  myself,  you 
know' — 

“ Aye,  conditionally — conditionally  pledged 

yourself,”  went  on  the  energetic  and  right  thinking 
friend.  “ Y'^ou  have  pledged  yourself  to  give  your 
child  a husband  not  a tyrant,  a protector  not  a — ” 

“Well,  Lawton,  well,”  broke  in  the  Earl, 
wincing  a little,  “ I wish  to  think  over  these 
things,  so,  if  you  please,  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it  at  present.  I mean  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  thoroughly,  believe  me.  I dare  say  what 
you  have  said  will  give  me  a spur — I want  it 
occasionally,  I know  I do — and  I am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  candour,  I am  indeed.  But  I must 
consult  Alice ; she  deserves  it,  for  I do  believe  if 
I asked  her  to  cut  off  her  right  hand  to  give  me 
pleasure,  it  would  be  done  without  a murmur.  I 
always  intended  consulting  her,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  I procrastinated,  and  the  thing,  on  Albert’s 
showing,  seemed  so  pleasant  and  feasible,  that — 
but  I will  delay  it  no  longer,  I am  determined  on 
that,  I assure  you.  So  now  let  us  quit  family 
matters  and  return  to  politics,  if  you  please.” 

“Very  good;  then  as  a politician,  you  are  to 
look  upon  me  as  the  deputy  of  my  friend  and 
chief  the  Duke  of  Portmain,”  said  Lord  Lawton. 
“We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  race  of  the 
present  ministry  is  nearly  run;  indeed  our  calcu- 
lations lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  well  be 
otherwise.  The  country  has  borne  with  them  too 
long  already,  and  it  will  be  only  a merciful  exer- 
cise of  our  power,  to  deliver  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts,  by  driving  them  from 
their  stools  before  they  disgrace  them  utterly. 
Now  with  all  your  constitutional  indolence — excuse 
my  sincerity — I and  those  who  think  with  me, 
believe  that  you  possess  a vigorous  mind  and  a 
sound  heart,  and  such  are  the  sort  of  assistants  we 
want.  At  present  I say  no  more — I make  no 
offer;  when  the  proper  time  comes  if  you  incline 
to  aid  us,  we  will  be  thankful  and  grateful  both. 
I say  nothing  of  a Marquisate — that,  of  course,  is 
at  your  command — but  there  are  offices  of  trust. 


importance,  and  honor  which  you  might  legiti- 
mately wish  to  possess,  and  -which  would  add  to 
your  consideration  without  taking  up  too  much  of 
your  time.  Y^ou  shall  have  your  choice  of  these, 
not  as  a convert,  but  solely  and  simply  because 
we  wish  to  show  to  the  people  of  England,  that 
the  best  and  honestest,  as  well  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  gi’eat  interests  are  with  us.  Having 
said  so  much  I will  leave  you — that  is,  if  you  have 
no  message  to  send,  or  wish  to  utter;  if  so  com- 
mand me.” 

“ You  must  leave  me  time  to  think,  Lawton,” 
said  the  Earl,  after  a pause.  “ I am  not  wedded 
to  one  party  more  than  another,  and  I have  no 
great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  that  which  Lord 
Albert  represents,  nor  indeed  with  himself  either. 
So  much  I may  say  to  you,  in  strict  confidence. 
I do  not  quite  like  his  manner  latterly  ; he  is  not 
my  chief  or  superior,  you  know,  although  he  is 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  I have  for  some  time 
meditated  an  explanation,  only  I dislike  scenes 
and  squabbles,  particularly  family  ones,  for  I sup- 
pose it  will  come  to  that.  But  good  bye ; when 
I have  made  up  my  mind  I will  send  for  you,  or 
call  on  you,  for  this  infernal  gout  cannot  last  for 
ever.  In  the  mean  time,  I thank  you  for  your 
friendly  hints  on  other  matters,  and  will  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  them.” 

And  thus  the  friends  parted.  Lawton,  as  the 
agent  of  a party,  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
his  progress ; and  the  Earl,  strong  in  his  new-born 
spirit  of  independence,  was  equally  pleased  to  find 
friends  to  back  him  in  it.  While  he  was  musing 
deeply  over  a variety  of  new  feelings  and  topics 
which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  the  door 
of  his  chamber  opened,  and  Lady  Alice  Lighten 
entered. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

There  was  a look  of  sober  seriousness  on  the  beau- 
tiful girl’s  features  as  she  accepted  the  paternal 
kiss  and  inquired  after  the  earl’s  health,  which 
was  unexpected  by  and  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  the  father  to  prompt  an  inquiry. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Alice  ? are  you  not 
well?” 

“ No,  my  lord,  I am  not  well,”  replied  Lady 
Alice,  turning  still  paler  as  she  made  the  admission. 

“ You  must  see  Brodie,  then,  my  love;  he  will 
be  here  at  twelve;  or  I can  send  Jervis  for  him 
at  once.” 

“ Useless,  my  dear  lord  ; he  can  do  me  no 
earthly  good,”  was  the  melancholy  answer. 

“ Useless,  Alice ! What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
child?”  he  said,  looking  at  her  more  attentively. 
“ Let  me  feel  your  pulse  this  moment.” 
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“ You  mistake  me,  dearest  father,”  replied 
Lady  Alice,  taking  her  seat  by  his  side  and  one 
of  his  hands  in  lier’s  at  the  same  time;  “and  1 
fear  I have  suffered  you  to  do  so  too  long.  Do 
not  be  alarmed  about  my  bodily  health — that  is 
unimpaired;  it  is  my  mind  is  indisposed — to  me  a 
more  serious  evil.” 

“ Your  mind,  Alice  ? Why,  I am  getting  rpiite 
about  again,  my  love.  My  gout,  I may  say,  is 
gone.  You  have  no  further  occasion  to  be  uneasy 
about  me — none  in  the  least.” 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  replied  his  daughter, 
affectionately  kissing  the  hand  she  held.  “ It 
relieves  my  mind  of  one  part  of  its  burden,  but 
not  the  only  one.” 

“ Well,  my  love,  let  me  hear  all  you  have  to 
say,”  said  the  Earl,  in  a soothing  tone. 

“Oh!  my  dear,  dear  father,  I am  very  un- 
happy,” was  all  the  answer  she  could  make,  as 
she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  which  fell  in 
spite  of  her. 

“ But  surely  7 am  not  the  cause  of  your  unhap- 
piness, Alice,”  he  said  feelingly. 

“Not  intentionally  at  least,  my  lord.” 

“ No,  I should  hope  not,”  said  his  lordship, 
with  a faint  smile.  “ I deserve  but  little  credit 
for  endeavouring  to  promote  my  only  child’s  hap- 
piness, to  the  best  of  my  power.” 

“ But  still  you  may  have  mistaken  the  means, 
or  rather  you  may  have  over-estimated  their  power 
to  confer  content.  I kuow  and  feel  that  you 
thought  for  the  best  and  acted  in  a similar  spirit, 
but  still ” 

“Still  what,  my  sweet  Alice?” 

“ I fear  to  offend  you  by  proceeding,  my  lord,” 
was  the  timid  reply. 

“ Dismiss  your  fears,  then,”  said  the  Earl,  with 
a look  and  voice  of  dignified  authority  that  became 
him.  “ Eemember  that  I am  ymur  father,  not 
your  task-master — your  guardian,  guide,  jn'otector, 
friend,  and  in  no  other  character  do  I wish  to  be 
I’ecognised.  Dismiss  your  fear.s,  then,  I answer 
you  again ; let  your  young  heart  be  to  me  a mirror, 
in  which  I may  see  your  inmost  thoughts  reflected ; 
and  be  assured  that  my  discoveries  shall  be  used 
for  no  unworthy  or  ungenerous  purpose.  I may, 
as  you  say,  have  mistaken  the  means  to  confer. 
]ia])piness — a common  error  in  parents,  Alice, 
as  well  as  in  others — but  you  and  the  world  both 
misunderstand  me,  if  you  conceive  that  I am 
above  acknowledging  a fault,  or  of  rectifying  it 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  me.  Now,  my  love, 
nestle  nearer  to  me,  as  you  used  to  do  when 
you  thought  less  of  my  jiower  and  more  of 
my  affection,  and  so  proceed  as  if  you  wore 
once  again  my  plaything,  and  fancied  I had  no 


other  business  in  the  world  but  to  listen  to  and 
be  delighted  with  you.  Well,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?” 

Half  kneeling  at  his  feet — half  circled  in  his 
arms — Lady  Alice  commenced  the  statement  of 
her  feelings, 

“ George  Bennington  and  I,  papa,  have  known 
each  other  a long  time,”  she  commenced. 

“ Since  you  were  children,  my  love.” 

“ And  he  was  always  a favourite  of  yours.” 

“ I wished  to  like  him,  Alice,  for  he  was  my 
kinsman,  and  his  father  called  himself  my  friend.” 
“ I tried  to  like  him,  too,  papa;  I did  my  best 
for  years,  because  I saw  you  wished  it,  and 

because  I understood  that ” 

She  paused. 

“ That  I had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  your 
fates  and  fortunes  together  ultimately.  I did  so. 
His  father  wished  it — recommended  it — urged  it; 
and  I thought  it  a rational,  and,  as  I hoped,  a 
practicable  scheme.” 

“ Aud — do  you  think  so  still,  my  lord?” 

“ If  there  are  objections  to  it,  I am  willing  to 
hear  them,  at  least,”  said  his  lordship. 

“ And  to  consider  them?” 

“ And  to  consider  them ; certainly.” 

“ As  a child  he  was  ungenerous  aud  selfish,  my 
lord,”  she  said,  firmly,  and  looking  her  father  in 
the  face ; “ as  a boy  he  was  unfeeling,  vicious, 
and  mean ; as  a man  he  is  indolent,  extravagant, 
and  dissipated.  His  days  are  spent  iii  idleness  — 
his  nights  iu  license.  His  friends  are  the  enemies 
of  order,  of  virtue,  of  prudence  ; his  intimates  are 
to  be  found  ou  the  race-course  aud  at  the  gaming 
table.  By  the  wise  he  is  shunned — by  the  honest 
he  is  distrusted — by  the  honourable  he  is  despised. 
I'hese  are  my  objections  to  look  upon  him  iu  the 

light  of  my  future  husband,  my  lord ” 

“But  who  has  told  you  all  this,  Alice?”  inter- 
rupted the  Earl,  gravely. 

“ I have  had  a direct  and  personal  interest  iu 
studying  his  character,  aud  thei'efore  1 have  ob- 
served him  closely,”  said  Lady  Alice,  still  more 
firmly.  “ For  the  perception  of  some  of  the  faults 
I have  given  to  him  1 am  indebted  to  my  own 
observation;  for  my  knowledge  of  the  remainder, 
I trust  to  the  observation  and  information  of 
others,  who  had  no  wish  to  calumniate  him  or  to 
mislead  me.” 

“ And  what  would  you  have  me  do?” 

“ Whatever  your  own  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  proper  dictates,”  replied  Alice,  humbly. 

“That  is  fair,  my  love;  we  must  act  honestly 
as  well  as  prudently,”  said  the  Earl,  after  a pause. 
“ This  young  man  has  been  allowed  to  entertain 
hopes  which  neither  he  nor  his  father  may  willingly 
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wish  to  i)iirt  with.  I must  liavo-  time  to  tliiuk — 
to  cousidoi',  Alice  ; it  would  not  become  me  to  act 
hastily;  you  wmuld  not  have  mo  to  do  that — w'ould 
you  ? No ; well,  then,  give  mo  time,  my  love, 
I luavo  some  new  ideas  floating  through  my  head 
respecting  my  connections  with  Lord  Albert.  I 
can’t  say  I think  quite  so  favourably  of  him  as 
I used  to  do,  and,  by  the  way,  a great  many  of 
his  political  friends  and  followers  seem  inclined  to 
follow  my  example.  He  was  all  but  beaten  last 
night  in  the  house,  by  a boy.  But  go  now,  my 
love;  leave  me,  aud  don’t  expect  a definitive 
ansv/cr  to  what  you  have  said  just  now.  You 
shah  not  bo  hurried  or  entrapped  into  any  positive 
engagement  to  any  body  ; depend  upon  that ; I 
neve;  intended  it — never.  But  Albert  has  such 
powers  of  ai’gument — puts  things  in  such  a light — 
that  one  is  convinced  before  they  almost  feel  that 
their  ideas  or  feelings  have  undergone  a change  at 
all.  Besides,  I am  used  to  him,  and  it  is  so  trou- 
blesome to  get  rid  of  even  a questionable  friend 
or  an  indiflerent  habit — I feel  it  so,  at  least.  But 
tlis  time  I am  determined  ; I will  keep  my  ears 
and  understanding  open,  and  all  the  powers  on 
efi'th  shall  not  make  me  do  but  just  what  I feel  to 
be  right.  Ah!  there  goes  his  knock;  I thought  I 
sliould  soon  have  a visit  from  him.  Farewell  I for 
I suppose  you  do  not  care  to  meet  him  just  now.” 
Ke  looked  a little  agitated  as  he  spoke. 

He  kissed  her  forehead,  and  she  left  the  room. 
Shortly  after  Lord  Albert  Bennington  entered  it. 
He  seemed  to  adopt  a peculiar  line  of  conduct 
towards  his  relative;  a sort  of  dashing,  friendly, 
half-authoritative,  half-confidential  manner,  which 
he  pursued,  probably  upon  system,  because  he 
had  found  it  answer,  and  which  heretofore  the  Earl 
had  submitted  to  as  much  from  indolence  of  habit 
as  from  a belief  of  his  friend’s  superior  sagacity. 

“ So  you  have  had  a visit  from  Lawton  this 
morning  ?”  said  Lord  Albert,  after  a passing 
inquiiy  for  the  Earl’s  health,  and  speaking  in  an 
indifferent  tone. 

“ Who  told  you  so  ?”  asked  the  Earl,  drily 
enough. 

“A  friend  of  mine  who  saw  him  leave  your 
door.  I suppose  he  came  to  you  on  a voyage  of 
discovery?  He  and  his  contemptible  clique  are 
beating  up  for  recruits,  I hear.” 

“You  forget  that  Lawton  is  a kinsman  of  mine 
as  well  as  yourself,  Albert,  and  that  I knew  him 
long  before  I became  acquainted  with  you,”  replied 
the  Earl. 

“ Still  he  is  not  of  our  party.” 

“ Perhaps  so  ; but  I do  not  wish  to  confine  my 
friendships  or  intercourse  to  men  of  a particular 
party.” 


“ You  have  hitherto  done  so,  however.” 

“ T’heu  I was  wrong,”  said  the  earl,  somcAvhat 
haughtily ; “ and  I must  hcncelbrth  study  to  bo 
more  liberal.  By  the  way,  who  is  this  new  can- 
didate for  fame  who  had  the  efiVonteiy  to  answer 
you  so  well,  last  night?  He  is  clever  and  ready — 
a friend  or  relative  of  Croswick’s,  I think.  Cres- 
wick  is  a man  to  be  feared,  Albert;  I always  told 
you  so.” 

“ Fortunately  for  myself,  I am  not  prone  to  fear 
any  man,”  replied  Lord  Albert.  “ You  ask  mo 
who  is  this  Maitland,  who  spoke  last  night,  and  I 
answer  you  candidly,  my  lord,  that  he  is  a mere 
Irish  adventurer,  with  a showy  style  and  no  sub- 
stance, who  has  wormed  himself  into  fashionable 
society  as  well  as  into  political  notoriety  by  sheer 
effrontery.  I say  this  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  on  your  guard  of  him.” 

“ Why,  he  cannot  affect  or  injure  me,  surely, 
by  either  his  eloquence  or  his  audacity,”  said  the 
Earl,  with  a smile. 

“ Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  friend,”  re- 
plied Lord  Albert,  seriously.  “ He  haunts  the 
house  of  that  young  fool,  the  Marquis  of  Beau- 
villers,  whose  wife’s  intimate  friend  your  daughter 
and  heiress  happens  to  be.” 

“Well?” 

“ Alice  and  he  met  and  danced  together  last  night. 
I presume  she  mentioned  to  you  that  she  did  so.” 

“ No.” 

“ Well,  the  fact  is  so,  however,”  went  on  Lord 
Albert ; “ I took  the  liberty  of  giving  her  a hint 
or  two  on  the  subject,  for,  situated  as  we  all  are, 
it  would  not  do  to  have  her  name  mentioned  even 
in  a momentary  conjunction  with  a person  like 
that.  I felt  the  degradation  at  the  time,  and 
would  have  spared  her,  had  she  taken  my  advice.” 

“ But  this  young  man  is  not  an  unworthy  cha- 
racter— is  he?” 

“ No  one  knows  who  or  what  he  is,”  replied 
Lord  Albert,  with  a shrug  and  a sneer. 

“ A rising  man  evidently,  since  his  party  per- 
mitted him  to  answer  said  the  Earl,  calmly. 

“ He  would  scarcely  be  the  Marquis’s  friend  were 
he  a person  of  questionable  character ; for  although 
Beauvillers  is  gay  and  splendid,  he  is  neither 
vicious  himself  nor  at  all  likely  to  tolerate  those 
who  are  so.  Moreover,  my  dear  Albert,  you  are 
to  remember  that  Lady  Alice  Lighten’s  own  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  herself  will  always  prove  a 
safeguard.” 

“ Not  from  the  insidious  snares  of  the  scheming 
and  adventurous,  perhaps.” 

“ From  those  I trust  to  her  own  good  sense  to 
deliver  her,”  replied  the  Earl. 

“Besides,”  proceeded  Lord  Albert,  “ I think  that. 
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situated  as  wc  are,  our  feelings  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  tlie  choice  of  her  associates.  If  she 
chooses  to  frequent  tlie  house  and  society  of  tlie 
Marchioness,  she  will,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  this 
young  man  often.  With  association  will  come 
intimacy,  and  with  intimacy  danger.  I speak  of 
possibilities,  you  will  perceive.” 

“But  of  danger  to  whom  or  what,  Albert?” 
still  persisted  the  obtuse  Earl. 

“ Why,  my  good  friend,  you  are  strangely  dull 
this  morning,”  replied  Lord  Albert,  a little  warmly. 
“ Do  you  not  perceive,  that  as  the  Marquis  does 
not  belong  to  us,  neither  I nor  George  can  con- 
sider ourselves  privileged  to  visit  him  on  familiar 
terms;  and  thus  we  are  debarred  from  watching 
over  the  machinations  which  may  be  set  on  foot 
to  entrap  Alice,  and  thereby  to  render  her,  young 
and  innocent  as  she  is,  forgetful  of  our  long  exist- 
ing engagements  to  each  other.” 

“ But  these  engagements,  after  all,  are  but 
conditional,  you  know,”  rejoined  the  Earl. 

“ I do  not  understand  you,  my  lord,”  said  Lord 
Albert,  in  a severe  tone. 

“ And  yet  my  words  are  plain  enough,”  replied 
his  friend. 

“ But  their  meaning?” 

“ Is  plainly  this,”  proceeded  the  Earl ; “ that  I 
do  not  intend — I never  did — to  coerce  my  daughter 
into  a marriage  against  her  inclinations,  or  to  give 
her  to  any  one  who  did  not  study  to  deserve  her. 
Pray,  hear  me  to  an  end  before  you  answer  me. 
The  understanding  between  us  is,  and  always 
was — I intended  it  to  be  so,  at  least — that  George 
and  she  should  have  ample  leisure  to  study  each 
other’s  character;  and  that  on  the  result  of  their 
observations  being  favourable,  their  hands  should 
be  united.  Now,  I honestly  tell  you,  that  I am 
not  satisfied  with  your  son's  proceedings,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  my  daughter  joins  in 
my  distate.” 

“ In  other  words,  you  wish  to  retract ; George 
is  not  rich,  and  there  are  others  who  arc  so.'’ 

“ That  is  not  the  question  with  me,  Albert,  I 
assure  you,”  said  the  Earl.  “Were  George  Ben- 
nington a pauper,  I should  still  be  content  to  re- 
ceive him  as  my  son-in-law — provided  he  were 
sound  at  heart  and  upright  in  principle.” 

“AVho  dares  to  say  he  is  not  both?”  fiercely 
demanded  the  father. 

“ Rumour.” 

“ Ah  1 I thought  so,”  sneered  Lord  Albert; 
“ rumour  is  always  a convenient  mantle  for  a ques- 
tionable argument  or  a discreditable  disclosure  to 
be  fathered  on.” 

“Not  with  me,”  replied  the  Earl.  “ I mean  to 
take  nothing  on  trust ; I will  judge  for  myself.” 


“ An  inquisition  on  the  private  peccadilloes  of 
a fashionable,  free-hearted  young  fellow!  We  all 
know  what  that  means,  my  lord.” 

“ So  far  as  I am  concerned  it  means  that  I will 
do  full  justice  to  myself  and  others,”  replied  the 
Earl,  with  great  good  temper.  “ If  your  son’s 
acts  and  life  stand  the  scrutiny,  I will  endeavour 
to  influence  ray  daughter’s  feelings  in  his  favour, 
as  I have  always  done;  should  I find  that  I lave 
been  disappointed  in  him,  I will  most  assuredly 
use  my  own  discretion  in  whatever  course  I may 
think  it  necessary  hereafter  to  pursue.  This  is 
but  fair,  I think.” 

“ And  how  long  is  it  since  this  new-born  zeal 
for  outrageous  virtue  has  approached  you  ?”  de- 
manded Lord  Albert;  “or  is  it  just  to  look  too 
curiously  into  the  proceedings  of  a youth  who  has 
had  ample  excuse  for  running  out  of  the  course  a 
little  ? Come,  come,  my  good  friend,”  he  went 
on,  in  a tone  of  perfectly  recovered  good  humour, 
“ I perceive  that  your  good  nature  and  easiness  cf 
belief  have  been  tampered  with  a little.  I wiil 
bring  George  to  you  myself,  and  you  shall  hejr 
from  his  own  lips  a true  statement  of  his  ofiences. 
He  is  not  the  person  either  to  screen  his  oavu 
foibles,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  tacitly  to  yield 
up  pretensions  and  hopes  which  have  grown  witi 
his  growth,  either,  wdthout  an  honourable  struggb 
to  keep  others  in  the  fliir  path  which  he  wishes  t* 
tread  himself.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this?” 

“Perfectly;  only,  whatever  the  issue  may  be, 
I cannot  undertake  to  coerce  my  daughter.” 

“ Coerce  1 No,  certainly  not.  Heaven  forefend  1 
I never  thought  of  such  a thing.  But  Alice  knows 
your  wish  and  is  of  course  prepared  to  abide  by  it. 
To  doubt  that  would  be  to  question  her  affection 
and  obedience  both.” 

The  Earl  bowed  indulgently  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
matters,  during  the  discussion  of  which,  he 
assumed  a higher  tone  and  more  independent  spirit 
of  observation  than  he  was  at  all  accustomed  to 
do,  or,  possibly,  than  his  friend  liked.  But  the 
Earl  had  evidently  commenced  the  process  of 
“ thinking  for  himself,”  and  when  an  indolent  man 
does  so,  he  is  generally  obstinate  in  his  convic- 
tions, because  they  have  cost  some  labour  to  arrive 
at  them.  Lord  Albert  saw  and  feared  this  new 
humour  of  his  easy  friend,  but  as  he  could  not 
conquer,  he  bent  to  it,  internally  resolving  to 
watch  it  closely,  and  not  to  give  up  the  great 
object  of  his  life  without  a much  severer  struggle 
than  he  thought  he  should  ever  have  to  encounter. 
Gradually,  therefore,  he  fell  again  into  his  usual 
friendly  and  familiar  tone,  and  before  his  visit 
ended,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only 
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regiiincil  all  his  own  influence,  but  had  also  coin- 
pletly  deniolished  that  which  his  own  or  his  son’s 
enemies  might  have  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
hitherto  facile  and  impressionable  Earl. 

When  Lord  Albert  had  left  him,  the  Earl  fell 
into  (for  him)  a deep  fit  of  meditation,  and  then 
riging  his  silver  hand-bell,  desired  that  Lady 
Alice  should  be  told  he  wished  to  speak  with  her. 
In  a few  minutes,  his  daughter  entered. 

“ I had  not  time  to  enquire  of  you,  my  love,” 
he  said,  “ about  your  last  night's  ball.  Who  is 
this  Mr.  Maitland  with  whom  you  danced?  I think 
1 have  heard  the  name  before.” 

“We  have  both  reason  to  remember  it,  my 
de<ar  lord,”  replied  Lady  Alice,  with  a slight  blush. 
“ I for  a life  preserved,  and  you  for  a daughter 
saved  from  an  early  death.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Alice,  and  why  did  you 
not  mention  this  before  ?’’  demanded  her  father. 

“ I intended  to  do  so,”  she  answered,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  consciousness,  “ but  our  conver- 
sation of  this  morning  prevented  it.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  this  distinguished  young  gentleman 
is  the  same,  who,  years  ago  risked  his  life  in 
Ireland  in  order  to  save  mine.” 

“ Who  told  you  so?” 

“ Himself.” 

“ Ah  1 He  presumed  on  his  service  and  intro- 
duced himself?” 

“ He  did  no  such  thing,  my  dear  lord,”  ans- 
wered Lady  Alice,  hastily.  “ He  was  introduced 
to  me  by  my  friend  the  Marchioness,  or  rather  by 
her  lord,  his  own  most  intimate  friend,  and  I was 
the  first  to  allude  to  his  service  in  order  that  I 
might  thank  him  for  it.” 

“ How  did  you  know  him  to  be  the  same  person, 
Alice?”  demanded  her  father,  with  a sharp  look. 

“ The  name  was  familiar  to  me,”  was  the  reply, 
“ and  in  person,  he  is  altered  but  not  much  changed. 
I had  heard  that  he  was  from  Ireland,  and  an 
only  son;  on  further  enquiry  I learned  the  parti- 
cular quarter  of  Ireland  from  whence  he  came,  and 
— and  I thought  his  features  were  familiar  to  me, 
when  we  met.  I suppose  I am  to  thank  Lord 
Albert  Bennigton  for  mentioning  to  you  that  we 
did  so,  and  that  I forgot  or  neglected  his  own 
cautionary  hints  against  being  either  grateful  or 
courteous?” 

“ Lord  Albert  did  what  he  supposed  to  be  his 
duty,  I dare  say,  my  dear,”  responded  the  Earl, 
“ and  I am  obliged  to  him  for  it.  Did  you  invite 
this  young  gentleman  to  call  on  me?” 

“ No,  my  lord.” 

“ And  why  ?” 

“ Lord  Albert  warned  me  that  any  intercourse 
with  him  must  be  displeasing  to  you,  and  I wished 


to  consult  you  and  leave  it  to  yourself  to  act  as 
you  should  please.” 

“ I thank  you,  Alice,  for  your  consideration,” 
said  the  Earl ; “ it  is  what  I was  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. But  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  gra- 
titude in  those  of  party,  my  dear  love,  or  fail  to 
remember  that  as  yet  we  have  a debt  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  to  get  rid  of,  the  payment  of 
which  has  already  been  too  long  deferred.  Where 
does  Mr.  Maitland  reside? — do  you  happen  to 
know?” 

“ I am  not  sure,  my  lord;  the  Marquis,  how- 
ever, can  inform  you.” 

“ Then  ring  the  bell,  my  love,  and  I will  call 
there  as  I take  my  airing,  and  learn  more  about 
him.” 

“Then  you  are  not  displeased  with  me,  papa?” 

“ For  what,  Alice?” 

“ For  distrusting  Lord  Albert’s  hints,  and  act- 
ing for  myself.” 

“Lord  Albert  is  a wise  man,  my  dear;  but 
your  wise  men  are  not  always  the  most  considerate 
ones,”  was  the  reply.  “ Mr.  Maitland  may  be  a 
bitter  opponent  in  the  British  senate,  but  he  has 
proved  himself  a pleasant  ally  on  an  Irish  lake; 
and  we,  who  do  not  suffer  by  his  hostility,  must 
remember  that  we  have  been  served  by  his  hu- 
manity. Everything  in  its  proper  place,  my  love ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Wormsdale’s  only  daughter’s  life  is 
at  least  a thing  to  be  thankful  for.” 

Lady  Alice,  like  Lord  Albert,  was  a little  struck 
with  her  father’s  newly-awakened  spirit  and  good 
sense,  but  she  was  too  well  pleased  to  perceive  it 
to  make  any  open  observation  on  the  subject,  or 
to  interfere,  in  any  way,  in  the  course  of  action 
which  it  dictated.  She  might  have  wished  that 
it  had  earlier  exhibited  itself,  and  thus  saved  her- 
self .some  unpleasant  thoughts  and  painful  medi- 
tations; but  she  was  too  thankful  to  dwell  much 
on  these  unpleasant  antecedents,  and  contented 
herself  by  hoping  that  now  it  was  awakened,  it 
would  not  slumber  again. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Earl  of  Wormsdale  entered 
his  carriage,  and  proceeded  in  quest  of  Henry 
Maitland. 

(To  le  continued.') 
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Such  a day  on  old  Eire  has  never  yet  shone, 

As  the  day  when  King  Fion  upon  proud  Sliovenamon, 

Sent  his  love-summons  royal  to  tickle  the  breeze, 

Round  the  base  of  Slieve  Bloom  and  the  giant  Galtees. 

“ Bright  damsels ! bright  damsels ! wil’t  race  for  a king  ? ’’ 
Wil’t  race  for  a crown,  and  a throne,  and  a ring? 

For,  she  who  flies  swiftest  up  high  Sliovenamon, 

AVill  be  royal  Fion's  bride,  and  the  cpieen  of  his  throne!  ” 

Oh,  Carsiol’s  young  damsels  went  wild  with  delight. 

And  the  Suir  shone  with  baal-fires,  like  sims  in  the  night. 
And  the  white  robes  came  pouring  from  hill,  glen  and  vale. 
For  Beauty  had  launched  all  her  barks  to  the  gale, 

’Till  the  paths  they  were  wending  were  sweet  to  behold, 

As  the  bright  beams  that  garment  the  mountain  with  gold. 

On  the  hill-top  the  monarch  stood  proudly  in  state ; 

For,  the  tall  king  of  Jlunster  was  grand  and  was  great. 
And  no  w-arrior  like  him  could  wield  long  sword  or  spear, 
Or  foot  the  steep  highlands  in  chase  of  the  deer, 

Or  swing  the  broad  war-axe  aloft  in  the  fray, 

’Till  it  flashed  in  the  eyes  like  the  lightning  of  day. 

His  helmet  was  carelessly  tossed  on  the  ground, 

And  his  dark  locks  flowed  freely  his  armour  around. 

And  his  eyes  were  at  rest  between  smilings  and  pride, 

Like  the  eagle’s  when  watching  the  brood  at  his  side! 

“Bright  damsels ! bright  damsels ! wil’t  race  for  a king? 
VVil’t  race  for  a crown,  and  a throne,  and  a ring? 

For,  she  w’ho  flies  swiftest  up  high  Slievenamon, 

Will  be  royal  Fion’s  bride,  and  the  queen  of  his  throne ! ” 

AVhen  amongst  the  wild  islands  of  angry  Lough  Cone, 

The  eyes  of  the  morning  are  gazing  alone. 

And  the  cold  stony  coasts  from  the  hunters  are  free. 

From  the  isles  in  its  heart  to  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

Oh!  then  the  white  swans  from  the  firmament  swoop, 

AVith  their  gong-throated  queen,  in  a beautiful  troop, 
AVheeling  gracefully  earthward,  and  floating  as  tho’ 

The  young  winds  were  wooing  fair  cloudlets  of  snow : 

So,  crow'ded  the  beauties  of  Suir  to  the  race. 

And  the  queen  of  the  swans  was  the  beautiful  Grace! 

Oh,  dark  eyes  of  Munster ! but  that  was  the  day, 

AA’hen  the  light  feet  were  glancing  like  tufts  of  the  May, 
And  a hundred  hearts  beating  with  joy  and  with  pain. 

Like  to  rosebuds  afresh  with  the  hard-hitting  rain. 

Black  ringlets  were  parted  and  flung  back  behind 
On  the  milky  white  shoulders  to  care  of  tho  wind. 

Sweet  lips  were  pressed  tightly  and  pearly  teeth  set. 

Aye,  and  many  twin  dimples  in  flushing  cheeks  met. 

But  Grace  was  the  wdldest  and  sweetest  of  all. 

No  maid  of  Clonmala  so  straight  or  so  tall. 

So  moulded  her  shoulder  like  rose  on  the  stalk. 

And  her  round  arm  as  free  was  as  wing  of  the  hawk. 

Oh  ! stately  she  stepped  as  already  a (|Uoen, 

AVith  the  pride  and  the  ease  of  a pard  in  her  mien ! 

And  when  the  mail’d  galloghlochs  shouted  “away!  ” 

She  darted  like  grey  gull  in  lov-e  with  tho  sea ! 

Oh,  the  live  surge  that  laved  thy  rude  feet,  Slievenamon ! 
How  it  swayed  up  thy  broad  limbs,  like  light  of  the  dawn  ! 
How  it  broke — how  it  parted,  and  spread  o’er  thy  breast, 
Like  the  farewell-clouds  leaving  the  sun  to  his  rest! 

But  away,  like  a billow,  ran  one  before  all — 

It  was  Grace  of  Clonm.ala — tho  proud  and  the  tall! ! ! 


Boor  lambs!  leave  the  race  to  her!  spare  your  white  limbs! 
A’e  can  think  yourselves  victors  to-night  in  yojir  dreams. 
She  is  gone  from  ye — gone,  as  the  white  foam-hill  flees — 
Down  the  torrent  aglancing  before  the  fierce  breeze! 

She  is  gone!  as  the  white  hound  bounds  into  the  gloom 
Of  the  black-throated  gorges  of  lofty  Slieve  Bloom ! 

She  is  gone ! like  the  sea-bird  that  dives  ilown  the  main. 
And  appears,  as  wild  Grace  does,  as  brightly  again. 

Sc  % 4:  S-  S- 

Ho ! the  fierce  kherns  toss  their  long  spears  in  the  sky. 

And  the  galloghlochs  utter  a war-waking  cry. 

And  the  rings  on  their  armour  like  cymbals  peal  out. 

And  the  skenes  from  their  scabbards  si)ring  forth  at  the 
shout ! 

For  young  Grace  of  Clonmala,  exhausted,  is  pressed 
In  the  arms  of  King  Fion,  and  afaint  on  his  breast ! 

The  Kilkenny  Man. 


fvnilrani  littrntart. 

Ea’eky  man  who  travels  by  railroad,  and  many 
who  do  not,  must  be  aware  that  a new  sort  of 
book  trade  has  sprung  up  since  the  powers  of  the 
horse  liave  given  place  to  the  still  greater  pow-ers 
of  steam.  This  trade  has  now  become  both  acti\-e 
and  lucrative,  and  booksellers  of  wealth  and 
respectability  have  taken  it  up  and  engaged  largely 
in  it.  The  directors  of  railroads  themselves  have 
given  their  special  attention  to  its  regulation,  and 
large  sums  are  now  asked  and  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing  a book-stall  at  a first  rate 
terminus.  In  some  instance  ,^'“200,  and  in  others 
so  much  as  ,^600  per  annum  have  been  deemed 
a fair  rental,  and  a liberal  profit  has  been  the  result 
of  these  transactions. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
new  trade  is  both  curious  and  instructive,  as  show- 
ing the  gradual  growth  of  mercantile  speculation, 
and  the  necessity  there  is  of  watching  it  narrowly, 
by  those  most  interested,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evil  effects  which  may  sometimes  spring  from  loose 
regulation,  or  want  of  caution  and  vigilant  super- 
vision. 

There  was  a time,  as  our  readers  recollect,  when 
newsmen  were  the  only  vendors  of  literary  ware 
who  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
departing  train.  After  a short  period,  and  when 
the  longer  lines  were  opened  and  came  into  oper- 
ation, some  of  the  minor  periodicals  began  to  be 
added  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  news  vendor, 
and  as  these  had  an  cipially  rapid  sale,  more  ini- 
])osing  ventures  were  tried,  and  books  of  .songs, 
tales,  and  others  of  the  same  class  were  super- 
added.  At  last,  small  stalls  were  established,  (of 
course  by  the  jicrmission  of  tho  companies)  and 
these  became  at  length  so  beneficial,  that  official 
attention  was  called  to  them,  and  then  the  directors 
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resolved  to  piirticipatc  in  tliC  profits.  Tenders 
were  advertised  tor,  oilers  investigated,  and  the 
largest  bidder  won  tlie  day.  All  this  was  iierfectly 
fair  and  legitimate,  but  in  their  anxiety  not  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  their  tenants,  the 
tlireetors  overlooked  or  negleetcd  a fact  which  it 
would  havo  at  all  times  became  them  to  have  re- 
membered; they  made  no  sort  of  stipulation  as  to 
the  character  of  the  class  of  publications  which 
were  to  be  thus  placed  before  the  railroad  reading 
imblic,  and  the  consecpicnce  was  a vast  deal  of  dan- 
gerous and  most  objectionable  matter  was  always 
exposed  for  sale,  to  tempt  the  inditlerent  or  seduce 
the  unwary,  “licynolds’  Miscellany’’  was  found 
side  by  side  with  “ Jack  Sheppard”  and  the 
“ Mysteries  of  Paris”  was  placed  on  the  same  table  ' 
or  counter  with  the  still  more  objectionable  “Mys- 
teries of  London.”  But  even  this  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  Books  began  to  be  manufactured 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  sale  at  these  book 
stalls,  and  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  tempt 
the  travellers  with  a cheap  pennjnvorth,  the  new 
publications  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  trans- 
lations of  that  class  of  French  literature  which  it 
was  equally  disgraceful  to  reproduce  as  to  write, 
and  which  it  says  little  for  either  French  or  Bri- 
tish morality  to  tolerate  at  all — or  of  works  written 
in  imitation  of  these  objectionable  models,  and,  at 
least,  equally  worthless  and  uninstructive.  Indeed 
both  authors  and  publishers  must  have  formed  a 
very  low  estimate  of  the  heads  and  hearts  of  their 
intended  customers  while  they  catered  for  them, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  presume  that  this  estimate 
was  not  far  wrong,  since  the  sales  were  so  large 
that  new  claimants  for  their  favour  rapidly  arose 
and  at  length  a distinct  class  of  writers  was  formed, 
and  as  every  station  has  now  its  literary  stall,  the 
evil  threatens  to  become  one  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, unless  the  public  attention  now  directed  to 
it,  shall  induce  the  directors  to  establish  a certain 
code  of  regulations,  which,  without  interfering  with 
the  rational  amusement  of  the  public  or  the  in- 
terests of  their  tenants,  the  stall  keepers,  will  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  perversion  of  the  public 
taste  and  the  danger  to  public  morals  which  must 
necessarily  arise,  by  permitting  the  unlimited  sale 
of  such  works  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  thereby 
encouraging  the  publication  of  others  perhaps  still 
more  objectionable. 

Our  own  particular  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  reception  and  perusal  of  a pam- 
phlet entitled — “ The  Literature  of  the  Rail,”  which 
is  a republication  of  a very  excellent  essay  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper,  accompanied  by 
a preface,  giving  a history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  new  source  of  trade. 


“ To  speak  of  the  immediate  and  remote  effects 
of  this  new  system  of  conveyance,”  says  the  able 
essayist,  “ would  be  to  indite  one  of  the  most 
instructive  volumes  of  the  time.  One  effect  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  Men  cannot  move 
their  bodies  and  leave  their  minds  behind  them. 
In  proportion  as  we  stretch  our  limbs  do  we  en- 
large our  thoughts. 

“ The  question  forcibly  occurred  to  us  the  other 
day  in  a first-class  carriage,  in  which  two  young 
ladies  and  a boy,  for  the  space  of  three  mortal 
hours,  were  amusing  themselves  and  alarming  us 
by  a devotion  to  a trashy  French  novel,  most 
cruelly  and  sacrilegiously  misplaced.  A volume 
of  “ Eugene  Sue”  was  in  the  hands  of  each.  The 
colour  of  the  books  was  light  green,  and  we  re- 
membered to  have  seen  a huge  heap  of  such  covers 
as  we  hastily  passed  the  book  stall  at  the  station 
on  our  way  to  the  carriage.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  the  conductors  of  our  railways,  all  powerful 
and  responsible  as  they  are,  had  either  set  up 
themselves,  or  permitted  others  to  establish  on 
their  ground,  storehouses  of  positively  injurious 
aliment  for  the  hungry  minds  that  sought  refresh- 
ment on  their  feverish  way  ? Did  they  sell  poison 
in  their  literary  refreshment  rooms,  and  stuff  whose 
deleterious  effects  twenty  doctors  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate?  We  resolved  to  ascertain  this 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and,  within  a week, 
visited  every  railway  terminus  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  a painful  and  humiliating  inspection.  AWth 
few  exceptions,  unmitigated  rubbish  encumbered 
the  bookshelves  of  almost  every  bookstall  we 
visited.” 

There  is  a promise,  however,  of  better  things 
for  the  future,  and  while  a good  deal  seems  to  be 
due  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  a great  deal  more  is  owing 
to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  who,  renting  the  prin- 
cipal stalls,  are  now  determined  to  exclude  the  trash 
and  to  supply  works  of  sterling  merit.  The  refor- 
mation seems  to  have  commenced  with  a reprint 
of  Lord  Mahon’s  “ Narrative  of  the  Insurrection  in 
1845,”  and  the  essayist  comments  on  it  thus: 

“ It  caught  our  eye,  as  it  had  already  fortu- 
nately arrested  the  attention  at  more  than  one 
railway  station  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  historian. 
The  sight  of  it  suggested  to  that  brilliant  writer 
the  idea  and  title  of  a ‘ Traveller’s  Library,’  and 
at  his  instigation — for  which  we  here  tender  him 
our  thanks — Messrs.  Longman  commenced  the 
cheap  and  popular  series  known  by  this  name,  and 
adorned  by  Mi'.  Macaulay’s  own  charming  produc- 
tions. 

“ As  we  progressed  north,  a wholesome  change, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  became  visible  in  railway  book- 
stalls. We  had  trudged  in  vaiu  after  the  school- 
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master  elsewhere,  but  we  caught  him  by  the  button 
at  Eustou-square:  and  it  is  witli  the  object  of  in- 
ducing him  to  be  less  partial  in  his  walks  that  we 
now  venture  thus  publicly  to  appeal  to  him.  At 
the  North-western  terminus  we  diligently  searched 
for  that  which  required  but  little  looking  after  in 
other  places,  but  we  poked  in  vain  for  the  trash. 
If  it  had  ever  been  there,  the  broom  had  been 
before  us  and  swept  it  clean  away.  We  asked 
for  something  ‘ highly  coloured.'  The  bookseller 
politely  presented  us  with  Kiigler’s  ‘ Handbook  of 
Painting.’  We  shook  our  head  and  demanded  a 
volume  more  intimately  concerned  with  life  and  the 
world.  We  were  ofl'ered  ‘ Kosmos.’  ‘ Something 
less  universal,’  said  we,  ‘ befits  the  London  tra- 
veller.’ We  were  answered  by  ‘ Prescott’s  Mex- 
ico,’ ‘Modern  Travel,’  and  ‘ Murray’s  Handbook  of 
France.’  AVe  could  not  get  rubbish,  whatever 
price  we  might  offer  to  pay  for  it.  There  were  no 
‘ Eugene  Sues’  for  love  or  money — no  cheap 
translations  of  any  kind — no  bribes  to  ignorance 
or  unholy  temptations  to  folly.  ‘ You’ll  soon  be 
in  the  Gazette,’  we  said  commiseratingly  to  the 
bookseller.  The  bookseller  smiled.  ‘ You  never 
sell  those  things,’  we  added  mildly.  ‘Constantly; 
we  can  sell  nothing  else.’  ‘What I have  you 
nothing  for  the  million?’  ‘ Certainly;  here  is 
‘ Logic  for  the  Million,’  price  6s. ; will  you  buy  it?’ 
‘ Thank  you,  but  surely  books  of  a more  chatty 

character .’  ‘Chatty — oh,  yes!  ‘ Coleiidge’s 

Table  Talk’  is  a standard  dish  here,  and  never 
wants  purchasers.’  ” 

It  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Smyth  to  continue 
our  extracts,  in  order  to  show  how  much  may  be 
achieved  by  right  thinking  minds  acting  on  right 
principles. 

“ When  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Euston- 
square  book-shop  acquired  the  sole  right  of  selling 
books  and  newspapers  on  the  London  and  North- 
AVestern  Railway,  he  found  at  the  various  stations 
on  the  line  a miscellaneous  collection  of  publica- 
tions of  the  lowest  possible  character,  and  vendors 
equally  miscellaneous  and  irrrespousible.  The 
keepers  of  the  book-stalls,  in  fact,  were  without 
credit,  without  means,  without  education,  without 
information.  They  bought  cheaply  to  sell  at  a 
large  profit,  and  the  more  despicable  their  com- 
modities the  greater  their  gains.  At  one  fell  swoop 
the  injurious  heap  was  removed.  At  first  the  result 
was  most  discouraging.  An  evident  check  had 
been  given  to  demand;  but  as  the  new  proprietor 
was  gradually  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  young 
men  who  had  been  educated  as  booksellers,  and 
as  jmblic  attention  was  drawn  to  the  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  books  exposed  for  sale,  the 
ircturus  perceptibly  improved,  and  have  maintained 


a steady  progressive  increase  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  proportion  to  be  expected  from  the  increase  of 
travelling  up  to  the  present  time.  Every  new 
work  of  interest  as  it  appeared  was  furnished  to  the 
stalls,  from  Macaulay’s  ‘ England’  down  to 
Murray's  ‘ Colonial  Library,’  and  purchasers  were 
not  slow  to  come  for  all.  Upon  many  good  books, 
as  well  of  recent  as  of  more  remote  publication, 
there  has  been  an  actual  run.  ‘ Macaulay’  sold 
rapidly,  ‘ Layard’  not  less  so.  ‘ Stokers  and 
Pokers,’  a sketch  of  the  London  and  North- 
AVestern  Railway,  published  in  Murray’s  ‘Colonial 
Library,’  sold  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  2000 
copies.  Borrow’s  ‘ Bible’  and  ‘ Gypsies  in  Spain,’ 
are  always  in  demand,  and  St,  John's  ‘ Highland 
Sports’  keep  pace  with  them.  Graver  books  have 
equally  steady  sale.  Coleridge’s  works  are  popular 
on  the  rail.  ‘ Friends  in  Council,’  ‘ Companions  of 
my  solitude,’  and  similar  small  books  grasping 
great  subjects,  and  written  with  high  philosophical 
aim,  are  continually  purchased.  Poetry  is  no 
drug  at  the  prosaic  terminus,  if  the  price  of  the 
article  be  moderate.  Moore’s  ‘ Songs  and  Ballads,’ 
published  at  5s.  each;  Tennyson’s  works,  and 
especially  ‘ In  Meinoriain,’  have  gone  off  eagerly; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Lays  of  Macaulay 
and  to  the  Scotch  Ballads  of  Aytoun.  A pamphlet, 
a new  book,  written  by  a person  of  eminence,  on 
a subject  of  immediate  interest,  goes  off  like  wild- 
fire at  the  rail.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  pamphlet 
on  ‘ Baptismal  Regeneration,’  and  Baptist  Noel’s 
book  on  the  Church,  had  an  unlimited  sale  at 
Eustou-square  while  excitement  on  these  questions 
lasted.  Books  on  sporting  matters,  published  by 
Longman,  such  as  ‘ The  Hunting  Field,’  are  pur- 
chased very  generally  by  country  gentlemen,  who 
appear,  according  to  our  intelligent  informant,  to 
have  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  such  works 
before,” 

“ The  style  of  books  sold  depends  more  upon  the 
salesman  than  on  the  locality;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  At  Bangor,  all  books  in  the 
AVelsh  language  must  have  a strong  Dissenting  and 
Radical  savour.  English  books  at  the  same  station 
must  be  High  Church  and  Conservative.  School- 
boys always  insist  upon  having  Ainsworth’s  novels 
and  anything  terrible.  Children’s  books  arc  dis- 
dained, and  left  for  their  sisters.  ‘ Jack  Sheppard’ 
is  tabooed  at  the  North-AV’estern,  and  great  is  the 
wrath  of  the  boys  accordingly.  Stations  have  their 
idiosyncracies.  Yorkshire  is  not  partial  to  poetry. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  sell  a valuable  book  at  any  of 
the  stands  between  Derby,  Leeds,  and  Manchester. 
Religious  books  hardly  find  a purchaser  in  Liver- 
pool, while  at  Manchester,  at  the  other  end  of  tho 
line,  they  are  iu  high  demand.  ‘ Sophisms  of  Froo 
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'rrade,’  by  Serjeant  Bylcs,  sold  at  all  the  Stations 
to  the  extent  of  some  linmlreds.  The  ‘ Answer’  to 
that  brochure  was  scarcely  looked  at,  although  the 
line  is  crowded  with  free  trade  passengers,  and 
traverses  the  most  important  tree  trade  districts  in 
the  kingdom. 

“ Descending  to  the  cheaper  volumes,  the  most 
important  section  of  this  singularly  interesting 
trade,  we  arrive  at  valuable  facts.  AVeale's  series 
of  practical  scientific  works,  published  at  Is.  and 
2s.  each,  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  very 
generally  purchased  by  the  mechanics,  engine- 
drivers,  and  others  employed  upon  the  line.  Thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  circulated  through  such 
industrious  hands.  For  cheap  and  useful  books  of 
this  kind,  working  men  generally  and  some  country 
people  are  the  best  customers,  while  the  wives  of 
mechanics  confine  their  patronage  exclusixely  to 
the  cheaper  religious  publications.  Longman’s 
‘ Traveller’s  Library,’  price  Is.,  found  a market  at 
once.  A thousand  copies  of  ‘AVaiTcn  Hastings’ 
were  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  sup- 
plied! of  ‘ Lord  Clive’  750  copies  have  been  sold; 
of  ‘London’  500;  and  the  sale  of  these  books 
steadily  goes  on.  * * * 

“ Cheap  literature  is  a paying  literature,  if  judi- 
ciously managed.  A host  of  readers  are  springing 
up  along  the  lines  of  rail,  and  imitators  of  the 
North-Western  missionary  will  not  long  be  wanting 
at  every  terminus  in  the  kingdom.  Railway  direc- 
tors will  find  it  their  interest,  no  less  than  their 
duty,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  intelligent  men, 
and  bookstalls  will  crave  for  wholesome  food, 
which  our  chief  purveyors  must  not  be  slow  to  fur- 
nish. Let  there  be  a speedy  and  final  sweeping 
away  of  trumpery  and  trash,  and  in  God’s  name 
let  all  who  can,  make  one  great  effort  in  a pro- 
mising direction  towards  elevating  the  character  of 
our  humbler  fellow-countrymen,  and  improving 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all.” 

We  trust  that  the  timely  publication  of  this 
admirable  essay  will  have  the  effect  which  it  ought, 
and  which  it  is  intended  it  should,  not  only  on  the 
keepers  of  these  stalls,  but  on  the  great  Railway 
authorities  themselves.  From  what  respectable 
publishers  have  done,  it  is  very  evident  that  they, 
at  least,  are  perfectly  ready  to  co-operate,  should 
their  assistance  be  demanded,  and  it  is  certainly 
due  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  order,  to 
push  from  their  stools  the  whole  race  of  French 
novelists,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  order 
to  replace  them  by  a class  of  British  writers,  who 
will  be  easily  found,  to  provide  amusement  and 
instruction  both,  without  sapping  the  foundations 
of  virtue  and  insidiously  propagating  principles, 
subversive  of  all  human  happiness. 


(£ljc  ^3niir  .^rliiihiL— JCrgriiiis  niiii  tolrs. 

DY  WirXIAM  HEKNAUD  MAC  CAIiE. 

No.  III.— THE  MAGICIAN.— A Legend. 

CHAPTER  III. 

REPENTANCE. 

It  w'as  midnight,  and  the  miserable  Francis  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  dark  dungeon  in  which 
he  had  been  immured,  dragging,  at  every  step,  a 
long  chain  which  was  fastened  by  a fetter  to  his 
right  foot.  He  had  been  foodless  for  more  than  a 
day;  for,  so  delighted  was  he  with  his  new  white 
horse  that  he  had  never  thought  of  descending 
from  its  back  to  take  refreshment:  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  races,  his  triumphs,  his  disaster,  and 
now  his  imprisonment  for  many  hours!  The  pangs 
of  hunger  were  gnawing  him,  when  he  heard  the 
clank  of  chains  outside  the  door,  a heavy  bar  with- 
drawn, and  he  saw  the  gaoler  enter  his  cell 
followed  by  a small  animal,  the  size  or  nature  of 
which  he  could  not  distinguish. 

“ Here,”  said  the  gaoler,  laying  down  a pitcher 
of  water  and  a small  loaf  of  bread — “ here,  foul 
magician,  is  the  last  refreshment  yon  shall  ever 
receive  from  the  hands  of  a Christian.  I have 
come,  however,  less  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
you  with  food,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  telling 
you,  that  in  twelve  hours  from  this  time  you  shall 
be  burning  at  the  stake.” 

So  speaking  the  gaoler  hurried  out  of  the  cell, 
drew  the  bolt,  and  again  fastened  up  the  door  on 
the  outside  with  heavy  chains. 

“My  good  man!”  cried  Francis,  whilst  the 
harsh  sound  of  the  clanking  chains  rattled  in  his 
ears,  “ you  have  quitted  the  cell  so  hastily  that  you 
have  left  your  dog  behind  you.” 

“I  am  not  the  dog  of  the  gaoler;  I serve  a 
more  generous  master,”  spoke  a voice  behind 
Francis,  and  when  he  turned  round  he  saw  stand- 
ing smiling  before  him  the  young  man  with  the 
bushy  red  beard. 

Francis’  hairs  stood  on  end,  his  teeth  chattered 
together,  and  his  knees  seemed  to  sink  under  his 
w'eight,  at  this  strange  voice  and  this  unexpected 
appearance — his  tongue  with  difficulty  articulated 
the  single  word: 

“ Hcliodorus!  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  young  man  with  the  bushy, 
red  beard — “the  same — your  friend — Heliodorus 
who  so  generously  gave  you  his  noble  white  horse, 
and  made  you  be  hailed  as  the  winner  in  so  many 
races.’’ 

“Avaunt  fiend — tempter — deceiver — foul  ma- 
gician ! ” said  Francis,  turning  away  in  horror 
from  Heliodorus. 
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“ Come,  come,  Francis,  be  more  complimentary 
to  your  friend  than  to  bestow  upon  him  the  same 
names  wliich  have  so  lately  been  applied  to  your- 
self. But  please  yourself,  my  friend.  It  cannot 
be  so  bad  a thing  to  be  a magician,  when  even  tlio 
virtuous  Francis  is  designated  as  a member  of  the 
confratei’iiity.” 

“ And  why  am  I so,”  exclaimed  Francis,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  “ but  that  in  a moment  of  weakness 
I listened  to  your  proposal,  and  yielded,  even  with- 
out one  evil  intention  on  my  part,  to  your  tempta- 
tions.” 

“ Well,”  replied  Ileliodorus,  “ and  in  what 
respect  are  you  worse  than  if  you  had  resisted  the 
generous  and  disinterested  offer  I made  to  you?” 

“ Look  at  these  chains,”  answered  Francis, 
bitterly;  “look  at  myself — a prisoner,  starving, 
and  doomed  to  die  an  ignominious  death  in  a few 
hours,  amid  the  execration  of  my  fellow  creatures.” 

“Oh!”  said  Heliodorus,  “if  you  have  deter- 
mined thus  to  put  an  end  to  your  life,  I admit,  I 
cannot  prevent  your  doing  so.” 

“ I have  made  up  my  mind  to  no  such  thing,” 
rejoined  Francis.  “I  must  submit  to  what  I can- 
not avoid;  I must  bear  a doom  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.” 

“ There  is  a mode  of  escape,”  whispered  Helio- 
dorus. 

“From  this  prison — from  these  chains?”  asked 
Francis,  anxiously. 

“ Aye,”  replied  Heliodorus — “ from  both — and 
that  in  one  moment.” 

“ And  how  can  that  be  done?  ” inquired  Fran- 
cis. “ Tell  me  but  the  way,  and  I shall  forgive 
you  all  the  injuries  you  have  done  me.” 

“The  way  is  the  most  simple  in  the  world;  it 
is,”  said  Heliodorus,  “to  take  service  with  the 
same  master  to  whom  I have  bound  myself.” 

“ I understand  you,”  answered  Francis,  “ Let 
me  think — let  me  think  for  a few  moments  on  the 
position  in  which  I am  placed.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Heliodorus,  “think  as  long 
as  you  like;  but  whilst  you  are  thinking  I shall 
be  doing  something  to  serve  you.”  As  the  magi- 
cian spoke  these  words  he  advanced  to  the  bench 
on  which  the  goaler  had  deposited  the  water  and 
bread,  and  there  muttering  a few  words  over  them, 
the  water  was  changed  into  warm,  rich,  spiced 
wine,  the  fumes  of  which  filled  the  cell  with  a rich 
odour,  and  the  bread  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
roasted  capon  that  was  imbedded  in  a jelly-like 
sance,  that  would  tempt  the  most  fastidious  appe- 
tite. 

Francis,  whilst  this  change  was  taking  place, 
was  again  pacing  his  cell,  his  senses  were  thus 
assailed,  his  hunger  and  his  thirst  attacked 


by  these  luxurious  means  of  pacifying  both, 
he  yet  had  the  resolution  to  rc-sist  them,  and 
turning  away  his  head  from  them,  lest  his  eyes 
even  should  take  pleasuic  in  looking  on  them,  ho 
addressed  Heliodorns  in  these  words: — 

“ I am  aware  that  I am  doomed  to  die  by  fire 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours;  that  from  that  dread- 
ful death  there  is  no  mode  by  which  I can  escape 
but  one — that  one  you  offer  to  me.  If  I avail 
myself  of  it,  I can  escape  from  the  danger  which 
otherwise  is  inevitable.  Is  it  not  so,  Heliodorus?” 
“ You  have  stated  the  case  precisely  as  it  is, 
I am  happy  to  perceive  you  view  things  exactly  as 
they  are;  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  any  man  who  had  a regard 
for  his  life  would  arrive  at,”  observed  Heliodorus. 

“ I know,”  replied  F'rancis,  “ I have  in  this 
affair  with  you  acted  like  a fool ; and,  before  I go 
further,  I should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
serving  the  same  master  as  yourself : I would  like 
particularly  to  be  informed  how  it  is  that  you 
yourself  have  become  a magician,  and  wherefoi’e  it 
is,  that  you  have  beset  a weak,  poor,  ignorant 
creature  like  myself — and  these  questions  I now 
call  upon  you  to  answer  truly — I call  upon  you  to 
do  so,  in  the  name  of  God,  of  the  blessed  Pope 
Gregory,  and  of  all  the  Saints.” 

Heliodorus  turned  pale  when  he  heard  himself 
thus  adjured;  his  red,  bushy  beard  seemed  to  be 
changed  for  an  instant  into  one  mass  of  fire  when 
the  name  of  God  and  His  Saints  were  pronounced, 
but  the  fire  was  extinguished  as  speedily  even  as 
it  had  been  ignited.  His  countenance,  however, 
retained  the  expression  of  agony,  which  would  be 
shown  by  a man  who  had  been  subjected  to  an 
instantaneous  but  intensely  severe  pain. 

“ Thus  appealed  to,  Francis,”  he  said,  “ I must 
answer  truly  every  question  you  have  put  to  me. 
I have  assumed  no  fictitious  form  in  appearing  be- 
fore you.  I am,  like  yourself,  a man.  You  have 
already  recognised  me  as  Heliodorus,  the  son  of  the 
noble  and  virtuous  matron,  Barbara,  of  Catania. 
In  my  youth  I was  ever  vicious,  and  as  I grew  up 
to  manhood  I added  to  my  other  sins  that  of  being 
ambitious.  I desired  to  become  Prefect  of  my 
native  city;  but  I soon  was  taught,  when  I tried 
to  attain  that  office,  that  I had  m.ade  myself  so 
notorious  by  my  vices,  that  it  would  stir  up  a 
mutiny  in  Sicily,  if,  by  bribery  or  other  base 
me.ans,  I obtained  the  appointment  from  the  Em- 
peror. I saw  that  by  human  means  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  desires  was  impossible;  and  therefore 
I determined  to  see  if  I could  not  be  aided  by  the 
practisers  of  magic.  With  this  intoution  I repaired 
to  a Jew  doctor,  who  was  notorious  amongst  all 
the  wicked  men  in  Catania  as  a necromancer,  .and 
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I askwl  his  sulvice.  I readily  obtained  from  liim 
that  which  I sought  for.  lie  gave  me  a paper  on 
wliich  were  written  tlio  words  of  the  Pater  Nostcr, 
and  said : ‘ Take  this  with  you  to  the  burial-ground 
of  tlio  heatliens;  ascenil  the  high  pillar  that  stands 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  tombs;  and  when  you 
have  climbed  to  the  top,  tear  this  paper  and 
scatter  the  fragments  in  the  air.  You  will  soon 
see  a strange  being  before  you,  who  will  use 
various  devices  to  tempt  you  to  descend  to  him. 
Disregard  them  all;  for  if  you  yield  to  them  he 
will  tear  you  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  He  will  then 
ask  you,  wherefore  you  have  come  there?  Tell 
him  that  he  knows  that  already.  lie  will  then 
ask  you  to  consent  to  certain  conditions:  if  you 
comply  with  them  you  can  descend  in  safety,  and 
ho  will  be  your  friend  for  ever  afterwards.’  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  Jew  doctor.  I acted  as  he 
had  directed ; and  when  I had  torn  the  paper,  I 
saw  rise  from  the  earth  the  form  of  a huge  dark 
man,  whose  skin  was  black  as  ebony,  and  on  whose 
head  was  a high  crown  of  sparkling  flames.  I 
need  not  tell  you  of  the  various  artifices  he  used  to 
induce  me  to  descend  from  the  pillar;  but  at  last, 
finding  all  his  efibrts  to  be  vain,  he  put  to  me  the 
question  I had  wished  for:  ‘Wherefore  ai't  thou 
here?’  ‘Thou  knowest  already,’  I replied. 
‘ Then,’  said  the  demon,  ‘ I will  do  my  utmost  to 
serve  thee,  on  condition  that  thou  wilt  now,  from  thy 
heart  and  with  thy  lips  abjure  Christ.  Do  this; 
I will  give  thee  one  of  my  own  favourite  imps — 
the  ready  Caspar — to  wait  on  thee  and  to  do  thy 
bidding.’  I did  as  he  desired — I abjured  Christ.” 

“Oh  God!”  exclaimed  Francis,  unable  tore- 
strain  his  feelings  of  horror  and  terror. 

Again  the  bushy,  red  beard  of  Heliodorus  flamed 
up  as  with  a furious  fire,  and  again  it  resumed 
its  natural  appearance. 

“ I beseech  of  you,”  said  Heliodorus,  “ not  to 
mention  that  name  again:  it  causes  to  me  the 
most  dreadful  torture.  But  to  continue.  I de- 
scended from  the  pillar;  I kissed  the  right  hand 
of  the  demon  as  my  lord  and.  master;  and  he 
bestowed  upon  me,  as  my  constant  attendant, 
Caspar.  See  how  I cherish  him.” 

As  the  magician  spoke  these  words  he  opened 
his  vest,  and  there,  on  the  very  centre  of  his  chest 
and  -buried  in  the  flesh,  as  if  it  had  formed  for 
itself  a nest  there,  Francis  perceived  a round  and 
minute  globe  of  blue  and  ever  flickering  flame,  not 
larger  than  the  top  of  a man’s  finger.  It  burned 
on  incessantly;  and,  as  if  sportively,  sending  forth 
now  and  again  a long  dart  of  fire  which  reddened 
with  its  heat  the  skin  that  covered  the  heart  of 
Heliodorus. 

“ It  pains,’'  said  the  magician, — “ it  pains  very 


much,  but  not  so  intensely  nor  so  constantly  as 
my  conscience  and  my  remorse,  if  I were  to  con- 
sent to  i>art  with  it.” 

“And  is  there  no  mode  by  which  that  fire  can 
be  extinguished?”  asked  Francis,  his  feelings  of 
pity  overcoming  both  his  surprise  and  horror. 

“ There  is  but  one  water  in  the  world  could  put 
out  that  flame,”  replied  Heliodorus:  “it  is  the 
water  of  repentance:  the  bitter  tears  of  a sinner 
sorrowing  for  his  oftence,  and  resolved  to  live  vir- 
tuously for  the  future.” 

“And  oh!  why  not  repent?”  asked  Francis. 

“ The  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,” 
said  the  magician.  “ What ! give  up  the  pleasures 
of  this  life  to  be,  as  you  are  doomed  to  be,  burned 
at  the  stake. — No — no  1 But  come,  Caspar,  show 
what  it  is  to  have  a servant  such  as  you  to  com- 
mand; come,  come — be  active.” 

The  spark  of  blue  flame  dashed  from  the  breast 
of  Heliodorus  to  the  bench  on  which  the  food  of 
Francis  lay,  and  no  sooner  did  it  alight,  than  it 
started  up  in  the  form  of  a man,  but  still  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  height,  and  still  retaining,  seem- 
ingly, the  substance  of  blue  flame. 

“ Break  the  chains  of  Francis,”  said  Heliodorus. 

The  minute  imp  ran  through  the  links  of  the 
heavy  chain.  As  it  touched  them  they  melted  as 
if  they  were  wax,  and  fell  in  fragments  to  the 
earth. 

“ With  the  same  quickness  with  which  Caspar 
has  broken  your  chains,  he  could  release  you  from 
prison:  Wherefore,  then,  not  accept  the  offer  I 

have  made  you,  and  be  again  free?  Caspar, 
vanish.” 

The  imp  disappeared  as  the  word  was  spoken; 
and  Heliodorus  placed  his  hand  at  his  breast  as  if 
to  indicate  that  the  imp  had  returned  to  its  resting 
place. 

“ I have  asked  you  two  questions,”  said  Francis. 
“ One  of  these  you  have  answered ; but  to  the 
other  you  have  as  yet  given  no  reply:  Wherefore 
have  you  placed  temptations  and  trials  in  the  way 
of  one  so  humble  as  myself?  ” 

“ It  is  a question,”  said  Heliodorus,  “ which  I 
am  obliged  to  answer  with  perfect  truth.  It  is 
connected  with  my  own  fate  and  fortune,  and 
future  success.  For  a time,  after  I had  taken 
service  with  the  demon,  I was  successful  in  all  my 
undertakings.  I could  indulge  in  every  sin  I 
wished,  and  in  every  vice  I desired.  Over  all  who 
committed  sin  I had  power:  it  is  only  the  sinless 
that  could  ever  be  safe  from  my  direct  attacks.  If 
an  enemy  displeased  me,  I could  safely  get  rid  of 
him  by  poisons,  so  cunningly  contrived,  that  his 
death  appeared  to  be  natural;  and  then  I had 
boundless  wealth  at  my  command.  Such  was  my 
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situation  wlicn  your  master  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Catania.  Ilis  virtues,  liis  eharities,  Ids  care  of 
the  poor,  Ids  tenderness  towards  orphans  and 
widows,  Ilis  prayers,  Ids  fastings,  his  religious 
exercises  arc  winning  souls  to  heaven — are  sanc- 
tifying every  portion  of  the  city  of  Catania;  and 
I find  that,  wherever  he  has  been,  I am  without 
power.  Either  he  or  I must  quit  Catania.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  ever  being  a 
Prefect,  if  he  should  remain  here  as  a Bishop.  I 
cannot  make  a direct  attack  on  him  because  he  is 
sinless,  and,  therefore,  impervious  to  my  assaults; 
but  I may  attack  him  indirectly;  that  is,  through 
tlie  weaknesses,  the  foibles,  or  the  vices  of  those 
for  whom  he  has  a human  affection.  Thus,  I have 
twice  distracted  his  sermons — twice  prevented 
him  from  bringing  them  to  a conclusion,  by  means 
of  the  idle  curiosity  of  his  congregation;  and  thus, 
too,  I have  been  able  to  attack  him  through  your 
boyish  vanity  as  an  equestrian.  If  I can  persuade 
you  to  become  a magician,  it  may  disgust  him  with 
the  world — induce  him  to  abandon  his  bishopric, 
and  thus  leave  Catania  free  to  me  to  exercise  my 
art,  and  gain  by  it  that  high  and  distinguished 
office  that  I covet.” 

“And  so,”  remarked  Francis,  “to  attain  the 
Prefectship  of  Catania  for  yourself,  you  would 
sacrifice  my  soul.” 

“ I have  sacrificed  my  own,”  said  Heliodorus — 
“should  I care  more  for  you  than  for  myself?” 

“But  wherefore  intermeddle  with  Bishop  Leo? 
He  knows  nought  of  you — has  never  injured  you.” 

“ Fool ! every  pious  act  he  performs  is  an  injury 
to  me ; every  man  he  converts  from  vice  to  virtue 
is  a soldier  taken  from  my  ranks,  and  changed  into 
a foe.  Day  by  day  he  is  lessening  the  number  of 
my  adherents;  and  hour  by  hour  he  is  pushing  me 
out  of  every  plaee  in  Catania,  in  which  I was  en- 
trenched as  in  a fortress.  There  is  not  a spot  on 
which  he  sprinkles  holy  water  that  is  not  taken 
away  from  me,  for  there  my  charms  no  longer  can 
work.  Before  he  came  to  Catania  I considered 
myself  as  omnipotent;  whereas  now,  I am  almost 
a fugitive;  for  wherever  he  has  been  my  incanta- 
tions can  be  of  no  avail.  And  what  is  the  result? 
That  I,  who  but  a short  time  ago  was  esteemed 
as  a wonder-worker,  am  now  denounced  as  a cheat. 
Formerly  men  fancied  I bestowed  upon  them  gold, 
and  jewels  and  magnificent  ornaments ; but  when 
Leo  looks  upon  what  these,  my  dupes,  imagined 
were  precious  gifts,  his  touch,  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
a prayer,  exhibits  them  as  they  really  are — pieces 
of  rotten  wood,  clay,  pebbles,  sea-shells —things 
either  disgusting,  contemptible  or  valueless.  Thus 
it  is  that  Bishop  Leo  has  injured  me — nay  more, 
for  the  powerful  adjuration  that  you  used,  and 


THE  Name  with  which  you  have  appealed,  com- 
pels me  to  tell  you  the  truth — compels  me,  in  my 
own  despite,  to  tell  it  all  to  you;  and  therefore 
must  I declare,  that  though  he  knows  it  not,  I am 
animated  with  a mortal  hatred  against  him;  for  it 
is  by  him  alone,  and  through  his  means  alone, 
that  I can  be  deprived  eventually  of  life.  There 
is  no  chain,  no  fetter,  no  gyve  of  any  kind  that 
mortal  man  can  fabricate,  sufficiently  strong  to 
bind  my  limbs  as  a prisoner.  I can  be  held  and 
tied  down  as  weak  and  helpless  as  an  infant  by 
one  thing  alone,  and  that  is,  by  the  stole  of  your 
master,  the  pious  Leo.” 

“Indeed!  ” said  Francis,  pondering  on  the  fact 
thus  disclosed  by  Heliodorus. 

“ Aye!  ” continued  Heliodorus,  “and  therefore 
do  I strive  to  drive  him  out  of  Catania.  My  life, 
my  ambition  alike  depend  upon  his  defeat.  Al- 
ready he  has  placed  me  in  peril:  already,  through 
his  means,  I have  been  placed  in  presence  of  the 
emperor,  accused  of  the  crime  of  sorcery.” 

“ I knew  not  that,”  observed  Francis,  “ I 
never  heard  of  the  circumstance  before,” 

“ I have  already  told  you  that  my  cheats  have 
been  discovered  by  the  jiious  exercises  of  Leo,” 
continued  Heliodorus.  “ Without  knowing  my 
name,  he  has  pointed  out  one  family  where  my 
hand  must  have  administered  poison;  in  another, 
that  I have  abstracted  its  wealth,  and  replaced  it 
by  some  trumpery,  the  ■worthlessness  of  which  he 
exhibited;  in  another,  that  I had  corrupted  the 
minds  of  the  young;  in  a fourth,  that  I was  con- 
taminating all  the  relations  of  life  by  my  words 
and  my  example.  Upon  these  charges  I was  ar- 
rested, and  I permitted  myself  to  be  carried  from 
Catania  to  Constantinople.  Once  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Leo,  my  omnipotence  was  restored  to 
me;  and  when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  I derided  his  threats,  and  scoffed  at  his 
declaration  that  he  would  slay  me.  ‘ Give  me,’  I 
said,  ‘ but  some  water  to  drink,  and  then  do  with 
me  what  you  please.’  They  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  empQror  a large  cask  filled  with  water. 
I saw  it — bounded  into  it,  and  said  to  the  em- 
peror— ‘ If  your  Majesty  wishes  to  slay  me,  you 
must  seek  for  me  in  Catania.’  With  these  words 
I plunged  into  the  water  and  vanished  from  their 
sight.  My  faithful  Caspar  rendered  me  invisible 
to  their  view.  He  can  do  the  same  for  you,  if 
you  will  become,  like  me,  the  servant  of  the 
same  master.  What  say  you,  Francis?” 

“ Let  me  see,”  answered  Francis,  “ which  is 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two — the  master  that  I 
serve,  or  that  to  which  you  have  given  your  alle- 
giance.” 

“ The  master  you  serve  leaves  you  to  be  burned 
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at  the  stake,  and  i)i'Ovides  you  nieanwliilo  with  but 
stale  bread  and  colil  water  to  satisfy  tlie  cravings 
of  nature.  The  master  I serve  will  preserve  you 
from  the  prison  and  the  stake,  and  supplies  you 
with  rich  viands  and  with  costly  wine.  Hut  come, 
taste  of  Gasper’s  cooking;  1 sec  you  arc  almost 
fainting  with  hunger.” 

“ I am — I am,”  said  Francis,  in  a low  voice, 
and  now  weakened  with  hunger;  “ but  still,  starv- 
ing as  I am,  I must  now,  as  I have  ever  done, 
bless  myself  before  I eat.’' 

And  speaking  these  words  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  his  forehead,  and  as  he  did  so,  that 
which  had  seemed  to  be  capon  changed  into  a 
piece  of  foul  carrion,  and  the  pitcher  of  wine  was 
converted  into  rancid  water,  in  which  earth-worms 
and  slugs  struggled  as  if  in  deadly  contention  with 
each  otlier. 

“ Better  to  die  of  hunger  than  taste  of  such 
food  as  that,”  said  Francis,  pointing  to  those 
loathsome  objects. 

“ Curses  on  your  mummery  and  your  supersti- 
tion 1”  exclaimed  Heliodorns  ; “ no  arts  of  the 
demon  can  withstand  them.  I leave  you,  miserable 
slave  of  the  priests,  to  die  perishing  of  hunger  at 
the  burning  stake.” 

With  these  words  Ileliodorus  vanished  ; but 
before  Francis  was  conscious  that  he  was  alone, 
he  had  thus  replied: — ■ 

“ And  if  I do  so  die,  it  will  be  but  a fitting 
punishment  for  my  folly,  in  having  listened  to  you. 
God  grant  that  heaven  may  accept  it  as  a sufficient 
penance  for  my  sins!” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

RETRIBUTION. 

The  faith,  the  humility  and  the  sincere  penitence 
of  Francis  were  not  unrewarded;  for  no  sooner  had 
Bishop  Leo  heard  of  his  arrest,  which  was  not 
told  to  him  until  the  following  morning,  than  he 
visited  the  prison  in  which  Francis  was  confined. 
There  his  servant  made  a sincere  confession  to 
him  of  all  that  passed  between  him  and  Heliodorus, 
and  thus  was  Leo  apprised,  that  the  only  chance 
of  restoring  Catania  to  perfect  virtue  was  by  rid- 
ding it  of  a magician,  who  had  devoted  himself 
body  and  soul  to  the  service  of  Satan. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Leo,  the 
prefect  directed  the  instant  liberation  of  Francis, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  four  of  his  soldiers  to 
the  house  of  Heliodorus  to  arrest  him. 

The  orders  of  the  prefect  were  in  both  instances 
punctually  executed.  Francis  was  set  free,  and 
the  soldiers  were  on  their  way  from  the  mansion 
of  Heliodorus,  with  its  master  as  their  captive. 

Heliodorus  inquired  who  was  his  accuser  before 


the  tribunal  of  the  jirefect,  and  when  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  tlie  Bishop  Leo,  he  trembled 
with  fear. 

“ Then  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Leo,  that  I am  now  your  prisoner,”  said  Heiiodo- 
rus,  to  the  leader  of  the  soldiers. 

“ It  is,”  answered  the  soldier,  “ and  his  charge 
against  you  is,  that  you  are  a magician.” 

“ Alas!”  thought  Heliodorus,  “ I am  now  help- 
less, unless  I can  practise  upon  the  weakness  of 
these  men,  and  induce  them  to  fail  in  their  duty.  ’ 
He  turned  then  boldly  round  to  the  soldiers,  and 
said,  “ 1 wish  to  escape  from  you.” 

“ Then  we  shall  take  care  you  do  not  do  so,” 
cried  all  the  soldiers  with  one  voice,  and  each  at 
the  same  time  seizing  hold  of  him. 

“ Yes,’'  continued  Heliodorus,  laughing  in  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers,  “ I tell  you  plainly  what  I 
wish : because  I intend  that  you  should  consent  to 
luy  escape.” 

“ Consent  to  your  escape!”  cried  the  leader  of 
the  soldiers.  “ Is  it  that  the  centurion  should 
break  our  backs  with  the  blows  of  his  vine  sap- 
ling; or  that  the  tribune  should  touch  us  with  his 
stick,  and  our  fellow-soldiers  knock  us  on  the  head 
like  so  many  dogs,  and  despatch  us  with  stones 
and  clubs.  Let  you  escape!  It  is  as  much  as  our 
own  lives  are  worth.’’ 

“ Not  at  all,”  answered  Heliodorus,  “ unless 
you  are  all  such  pious  youths  that  you  are  afraid 
to  tell  a lie ; and  so  very  rich  that  you  will  refuse 
to  receive  a pound  of  solid  gold  a man.” 

The  soldiers  looked  at  each  other  when  this 
tempting  offer  was  made  to  them. 

“ A pound  of  gold  a man!”  they  all  cried  with 
the  same  voice,  and  their  eyes  glistened  with 
cupidity. 

“ Aye — a pound  of  solid  gold  each.  Mind  you 
— I do  not  promise  you  that  which  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  you  this  very  instant:  for  I have  the 
gold  buried  close  by  where  1 stand.  You  have 
but  to  promise  me  that  you  will  tell  a lie  about 
my  escape,  and  in  a minute  afterwards  the  gold 
shall  be  in  your  possession.” 

The  men  whispered  together  for  a few  minutes, 
and  their  leader  then  replied,  “We  consent  to 
tell  the  lie  on  condition  you  give  us  the  gold  this 
instant.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Heliodorus,  “dig  with  yonr 
sword  in  the  earth — on  the  very  spot  where  I now 
stand,  and  you  will  there  find  the  gold.  I waited 
until  we  should  get  thus  far,  before  I asked  you  to 
let  me  escape.’’ 

The  soldier  drew  his  sword:  but  scarcely  had 
he  moved  the  earth  with  its  point,  when  the  yellow 
glittering  metal  was  seen  sparkling  beneath  the 
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surface;  and  at  tlie  same  moment  the  other  sol- 
diers dug  their  swords  into  the  eartli,  and  each 
unloosened  a mass  of  gold  which  he  eagerly  clutch- 
ed up  in  his  hand. 

“ Fly  now,  wherever  you  choose,”  said  the 
soldiers  altogether. 

“ But  what  lie  shall  we  invent?”  asked  their 
leader. 

“ All  I desired  was  your  consent  to  tell  a false- 
hood, and  to  let  me  escape.  Having  done  so — 
you  may  repeat  what  you  now  witness:  it  Avil! 
not  he  contrary  to  the  fact;  but  still  it  will  not 
be  the  real  reason  why  I have  escaped  from  your 
hands.” 

As  Heliodorus  spoke  this — he  stamped  his  foot 
— and  the  wondrous  horse  Ccesar,  such  as  it  had 
appeared  in  all  its  beauty  to  Francis,  bounded 
into  the  road,  and  Heliodorus  jumping  upon  its 
back,  both  horse  and  rider  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  Avith  the  tale  that  Heliodorus  had  by 
means  of  a magically  fabricated  steed,  eftected 
his  escape  from  their  custody,  that  the  soldiers 
appeared  before  the  prefect  and  Bishop  Leo. 

“ I do  not  believe  in  any  such  magic  horse,” 
said  the  Prefect. 

“ But  I do,”  observed  the  bishop,  “ although  I 
have  not  seen  him,  and  your  eyes  have  looked 
upon  him.  L''o  you  so  soon  forget  the  Avhite  horse 
with  which  Francis  Avon  so  many  prizes  in  your 
presence  ?” 

“ Ah ! it  is  true,”  said  the  prefect.  “ I forgot 
that.  Go,  soldiers.  You  cannot  be  censured,  be- 
cause you  could  not  catch  a magician  Avhen  so 
mounted.” 

“ Go,  soldiers,”  said  the  bishop  in  a Ioav  Amice 
to  them,  and  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the 
prefect.  “ It  Avill  be  a fitting  punishment  for  yon 
to  find,  that  as  you  have  deceived  me,  so  have 
you  yourselves  been  deceived.” 

The  soldiers  cared  little  for  the  reproof  of  the 
prelate;  and  overjoyed  at  their  easy  escape  from 
the  prefect,  they  ran  to  the  place  Avhere  they  had 
concealed  their  gold;  but  Avhen  they  looked  upon 
it,  they  found  that  Avhat  they  conceived  to  bo  four 
pounds  of  solid  metal,  Avero  nothing  more  than  as 
many  broken  fragments  of  stones,  Avith  Avhich  the 
high-road  Avas  paved ! 

The  prefect  and  the  bishop  Avere  still  engaged 
in  conversing  upon  the  atrocity  of  Heliodorus, 
Avhen  there  appeared  before  them  a messenger 
from  the  Greek  emperor — a man  of  e.xaltcd  rank 
named  Ileraclides,  avIio  said,  “ 1 deem  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  I haA'e  come  hither  Avith 
an  order  from  the  cmi)cror  to  arrest  a man  named 
Heliodorus,  Avho,  by  the  exercise  of  his  magic  art. 


has  recently  escaj)ed  from  Constantinople.  I landed 
at  the  port  Avith  the  intention  of  making  this  com- 
munication, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  prefect; 
but  Avhat  Avas  my  surprise  to  be  hailed,  as  I step- 
ped on  shore,  by  a young  man  Avith  a bushy  red 
beard,  avIio  said  to  me,  ‘ You  are  welcome  to 
Catania,  Ileraclides.  You  come  in  search  of  the 
magician  Heliodorus.  I am  the  person  you  seek 
for.  All  I demand  from  you  is  protection  from 
Bishop  Leo,  and  a safe  conduct  to  Constantinople. 
Upon  that  condition  I promise  you,  that  the  voy- 
age Avhich  generally  occupies  fifteen  days,  shall  be 
performed  in  one.’  ‘ If  you  be  Heliodorus,’  I 
answered  him,  ‘ I will  grant  you  what  you  ask, 
Avith  this  understanding,  that  if  I am  a second  day 
at  sea,  I shall  cast  you  into  it,  Avith  six  large 
heavy  stones  tied  to  your  heels.’  ‘ I accept  the 
offer,’  he  said.  ‘ All  I ask  of  you,  is  not  to  place 
me  in  the  poAver  of  Bishop  Leo.’  I promised  to 
do  this  for  him.” 

“ Then  if  you  have  giA'en  any  such  promise  to 
Heliodorus,  you  have  been  completely  deceived,” 
exclaimed  Francis. 

“ What  vile  slave  art  thou,”  asked  Ileraclides, 
“ Avho  pi’esumes  thus  to  speak  so  freely  before  thy 
superiors?  Dost  thou  mean  to  say,  that  the  man 
Avith  Avhom  I have  conversed  is  not  Heliodorus?” 

“ I mean  not  to  offend,  illustrious  Ileraclides,” 
meekly  replied  Francis;  “I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  individual  Avho  addressed  you  is  Heliodorus, 
and  I know  that  the  reason  he  Avalks  Avith  impu- 
nity the  sea  shore  is  because  it  is  a place  Avhich 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Bishop  Leo.  It  shall 
not  be  so  another  day.  When  I said  that  Helio- 
dorus had  deceived  you,  I only  Avished  to  apprise 
you,  that  he  had  induced  you  to  do  that  Avhich 
could  alone  save  his  life,  at  least,  for  a time  ; for 
he  is  aware  he  cannot  be  put  to  death  but  in 
Catania,” 

‘‘  Silence  with  thy  babbling,  fellow !”  cried  the 
infuriated  Ileraclides.  “ He  and  thou,  aud  every 
other  villian,  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Ave  have 
strong  gaols  and  expert  executioners  in  Constan- 
tinople. As  long  as  I remain  in  Catania  the  life 
of  Heliodorus  is  safe.  The  emperor  has  directed 
he  should  be  transmitted  to  Constantinople.  The 
commands  of  an  emperor  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
a faithful  officer.” 

“ I have  but  stated  the  truth,”  said  Francis; 
“ and  from  the  moment  you  quit  Sicily  I shall 
remain  on  the  sea  shore,  watching  for  the  return 
of  Heliodorus.” 

The  i)roud  Ileraclides  turned  angrily  aAvay,  and 
repaired  to  the  sea  shore,  Avhero  he  saw  that 
Heliodorus  Avas  already  on  board  of  a splendid 
sailing  vessel,  the  timbers  of  Avhich  Avero  painted 
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n*d,  and  the  sails  seemed  to  bo  made  of  a light 
blue  silk,  whilst  the  ropes  were  composed  of  twisted 
silver. 

“ Come,  illustrions  and  magnanimous  llera- 
clides,  to  a ship  which  is  alone  worthy  of  bearing 
one  so  great  and  so  grand  as  yourself.  Come  with 
alt  the  attendants  and  soldiers  yon  desire.  It  is 
richly  provisioned  for  you  all.  Come  — come 

speedily! — before  Leo  reaches  the  shore.  Yon 
shall  be  in  a few  hours  in  Constantinople.”  Such 
was  the  manner  in  which  Ileliodorus  was  heard 
by  Francis  addressing  the  haughty  officer  of  the 
emperor. 

Ileraclides,  with  his  followers,  ascended  the 
ship  of  Heliodorus;  and  as  it  i)ushed  out  to  sea, 
Francis  saw  Leo  and  the  citizens  of  Catania  hurry- 
ing to  the  sea  side.  Before  they  could  reach  it  the 
vessel  had  disappeared,  and  Francis  addressing  the 
bishop  said, — “ I entreat  of  you,  before  you  return 
to  the  city,  to  bless  all  this  shore;  so  that  hence- 
forth, if  a magician  should  land  upon  it,  he  may 
become  utterly  powerless.  I saw  Caspar — the 
imp  of  Heliodorus — capering  with  delight  along 
it,  before  he  fled  into  the  magic  ship,  as  if  the 
land  itself  were  bedewed  with  sin,  and  rendered 
fertile  in  wickedness,  by  the  many  impieties  and 
crimes  that  have  been  here  perpetrated.” 

The  request  of  Francis  was  complied  with.  A 
solemn  pi'ocession  was  formed  along  the  shore; 
the  cross  was  borne  aloft ; the  fumes  of  incense 
arose;  holy  water  was  sprinkled  in  abundance; 
prayers  were  said — psalms  were  sung — and  the 
episcopal  benediction  was  pronounced  over  thou- 
sands of  kneeling  Christians. 

“ Here,”  said  Francis,  “ here  I will  remain,  and 
with  this  as  my  only  weapon.”  He  kissed  the 
stole  of  the  bishop  as  he  spoke,  and  then  clasped 
it  to  his  heart.  “ Here,  if  Heliodorus  should  ever 
return  to  Catania,  he  is  sure  to  alight;  and  here 
I am  determined  he  shall  be  punished  for  his 
manifold  crimes.” 

* * * * 
Meanwhile  the  magic  ship  of  Heliodorus  had 
put  to  sea, 

“ What  marvellous  thing  is  this?”  said  Hera- 
clides  ; “ already  we  have  lost  sight  of  Catania. 
Where  are  we  now?” 

“ In  sight  of  Reggio,”  said  Heliodorus. 

“In  sight  of  Reggio  K’  cried  Heraclides.  “Is 
it  i)Ossible  that  we  are  near  Reggio  ?” 

“No!”  answered  Heliodorus,  “for  we  are  now 
at  Cotrone.” 

“At  Cotrone!”  repeated  Heraclides,  “Do 
you  positively  say  we  are  now  at  CoU’one?” 
“No!”  again  answered  Heliodorus;  “for  now 
we  are  at  Otranto.” 
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“At  Otranto!”  exclaimed  Heraclides;  “ wliy, 
but  a minute  ago  w'o  were  in  Catania,  and  yet 
you  say  we  have  reached  Otranto.  But,  oh! 
wonder  of  wonders,  I recognise  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  see,  we  are  liying  into  it — we  are 
arrived  ! Oh  ! wonder-working  Heliodorus,  tlic 
very  speed  with  which  you  have  brought  me  will 
but  serve  to  exasperate  the  emperor  against  you 
as  a magician.” 

“ I do  not  fear  death  in  Constantinojile,”  said 
Heliodorus.  “ As  long  as  I am  here  I am  more 
powerful  than  the  emperor  himself.” 

fl'liese  words  reminded  Heraclides  of  the  warning 
of  Francis,  and  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
he  the  next  day  conducted  Ileliodorus  before  the 
emperor,  when  seated  on  his  throne  and  adminis- 
tering justice  to  his  subjects. 

“ Art  thou  Heliodorus  of  Catania  ?”  asked  the 
emperor. 

“ I am  Heliodorus  of  Catania,”  answered  the 
magician,  “ and  most  willingly  do  I tender  my 
services  to  your  majesty.” 

“ Thy  services!”  cried  the  emperor.  “I  scorn 
the  services  of  a magician.  Wretch!  for  daring 
to  insult  me,  thou  shalt  be  punished.” 

“And  thou,  proud  emperor!  shall  be  punished 
for  scorning  me.  Look  to  the  image  of  thy 
father!” 

As  Heliodorus  spoke  these  words,  he  placed  his 
hand  to  his  breast,  seemed  to  draw  forth  a spark 
of  fire,  and  to  fling  it  at  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
late  emperor.  The  spark  struck  the  image,  and  it 
fell  as  if  the  thunderbolt  had  lighted  upon  it,  for  it 
lay  upon  the  earth  a shivered,  blackened  mass  of 
broken  stones  and  smoking  rubbish. 

“ What!”  exclaimed  the  emperor,  “is  not  even 
the  image  of  an  emperor  safe  from  thy  malignant 
necromancy?  For  this  outrage  thou  shalt  be 
starved  to  death  in  prison.” 

“ I defy  thee,  proud  monster!”  replied  Helio- 
dorus. “ Attempt  to  deprive  me  of  food,  and  thou 
and  every  one  who  dwells  in  Constantinople  shall 
starve  of  hunger.  All  thy  corn  shall  be  changed 
into  pebbles — thy  flour  into  ashes — thv  wine  into 
gall.” 

“ I will  talk  no  longer  with  thee,  miscreant 
magician  that  thou  art!  Executioner,  strike  off 
his  head  this  moment.  I will  not  stir  from  this 
throne  until  I see  him  slain,”  said  the  emperor. 

“ Then  thou  shalt  sit  there  for  ever,”  answered 
Heliodorus.  As  he  said  this  the  executioner 
forced  the  magician  on  his  knees.  “ Bid  thy 
executioner  strike,  and  then  I say — look  to  thine 
own  image.” 

“ Strike  off  his  head,”  cried  the  enraged  emperor. 

The  heavy  sword  of  the  executioner  was  raised ; 
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it  whirled  in  the  air,  and  then  directed  with  a sure 
aim  at  the  neck  of  lleliodorus,  it  struck  against  a 
mass  of  marble,  from  which  sprang  two  balls  of 
fire,  which  bursting  through  the  roof  of  the  palace 
with  a loud  crash,  the  jeering  words  were  heard, 
“ Emperor,  seek  for  me  again  in  Catania.” 

The  emperor  saw  that  in  the  place  where  llelio- 
dorus knelt  was  his  own  marble  image,  removed 
from  its  pedestal  and  decapitated  by  the  sword- 
stroke  of  the  executioner. 

Rage — grief — astonishment — kept  the  emperor 
mute  for  many  minutes.  At  length  he  said,  “ the 
richest  countship  in  all  Sicily  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  the  man,  whatever  be  his  condition  in  life, 
by  whom  that  villain  lleliodorus  is  arrested  and 
put  to  death.  Heraclides,  return  to  Sicily  with 
all  speed,  and,  as  you  shall  answer  for  it  with 
your  own  existence,  see  that  this  decree  of  mine 
be  literally  fulfilled.” 

* * * * 

The  emperor’s  decree  had  scacely  been  pro- 
nounced when  it  was  in  process  of  fulfilment. 
The  imp  of  Heliodorus  had  borne  the  magician 
back  to  Catania;  but  as  it  approached  the  sea- 
shore on  which  it  intended  to  deposit  its  burden 
in  safety,  the  fumes  of  the  holy  incense  weakened 
it — the  strength  of  the  prayers  that  had  ascended 
to  heaven  relaxed  all  its  energies — and  the  misera- 
ble Heliodorus  fell  from  its  grasp  to  the  earth,  with 
his  ribs  fractured  and  his  legs  broken. 

“Foul  fiend!”  cried  Heliodorus,  writhing  in 
agony,  “why  hast  thou  thus  misused  me?” 

“ I cannot  do  otherwise,”  said  the  imp,  hovering 
over  the  place  in  which  Heliodorus  lay.  “ The 
ground  on  which  you  now  lie  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  prayers  of  Bishop  Leo,  and  I cannot  ap- 
proach it  nearer.  Farewell,  Heliodorus,  for  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  you  and  I shall  be 
associates-'for  ever.” 

“ With  this  stole  I bind  you,”  said  Francis. 
“ Pray  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  now,  for  your 
moments  in  this  world  must  be  few  and  brief.” 

“ I die  as  I have  lived — in  my  sins,”  exclaimed 
Heliodorus.  “ Such  are  my  last  words  in  this 
world.  From  this  moment  forward  I am  silent.” 
The  horn  of  Francis  summoned  the  bishop  and 
citizens  of  Catania  around  him.  The  bishop  knelt 
by  the  side  of  Heliodorus,  exhorting  him  to  pe- 
nance; but  the  wretched  man  looked  on  Leo  with 
silent  scorn. 

A pile  of  faggots  meanwhile  was  collected;  and 
when  all  was  prepared  for  the  execution  of  the 
magician,  Francis  approached  to  bear  him  to  the 
pile.  He  ealled  upon  Heliodorus  to  speak;  ho 
entreated  of  him  to  give  utterance  but  to  a single 
word. 


Francis  looked  in  the  face  of  Heliodoras.  All 
expression  of  rage  and  malice,  and  scorn  had  de- 
parted from  it. 

Heliodorus  was  dead  !* 

* Vita  S.  Looiiis  Episc.  Catanens.  Act.  Sanct.  (Feb.) 
vol.  iii.  pp.  222-220. 


Sligljttli  ICiipts. 

I. 

’Twas  evening,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Mid  tlie  tall  trees  was  sigliing. 

And  strewn  around  on  every  side 
The  withered  leaves  were  lying. 

My  thoughts  had  wandered  back  to  one 
With  whom  in  youth  I played— 

With  whom  I watched  spring’s  blossom’s  come. 
And  summer’s  bright  leaves  fade. 

IT. 

Oft  have  I thought  how  like  the  flowers 
Was  she,  as  young  and  fair, 

Till  o’er  her  brow  grief’s  stern  hand  pass’d, 
And  left  deep  traces  there. 

Yet  still  she  seemed  as  beautiful, 

Nay,  fairer  far  to  me. 

For  I within  her  tearful  eye 
Her  gentle  soul  could  see. 

III. 

When  none  of  all  she  loved  were  left. 

Her  young  love  to  repay. 

And  when  the  bright  hue  of  her  cheek 
Was  fading  fast  away; 

’Twas  then  I offered  her  a hand, 

A home,  a love  as  true. 

As  constant  and  as  worshipping 
As  youthful  heart  e’er  knew. 

IV. 

She  told  me  that  her  days  were  few, — 
Already  in  her  heart 
She  felt  that  secret  whispering, 

That  tells  we  must  depart. 

But  then  I said  I'd  shelter  her 
From  every  wintry  blast. 

And  tend  her  till  the  roses  came 
Back  to  her  cheek  at  last. 

She  sadly  smiled,  but  gently  laid 
Her  little  hand  in  mine. 

And  murmured  in  her  silvery  voice, 

“ Beloved  ! I am  thuie.” 

V. 

Oh ! when  the  happy  morning  dawned. 

When  I shoiUd  claim  my  bride. 

And  lead  her  to  my  happy  home, 

To  be  my  joy  and  pride; 

How  was  my  soul  with  gladness  fill’d ! 

How'  longed  I to  behold 
Tho  idol  that  my  heart  adored 
Within  its  imnost  fold  ! 
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VI. 

0 (io<l ! whenever  I look  haek 
To  that  henrt-hreakiiip;  hour, 

1 feel  the  blood  rush  from  my  heart, 
And  from  my  arm  the  power! 

The  lovely  (lower  on  whom  I gazed, 
With  joy  at  evening’s  close. 

Had  faded  from  tlie  gladsome  world, 
Before  the  bright  sun  rose ! 

VII. 

I laid  my  bridal  garb  aside 
For  one  of  mourning  hue, 

And  from  tliat  hour,  oli ! need  I say. 
My  ha])py  days  were  few. 

Whene’er  I see  tlie  beautiful — 

'I’he  youthful  and  the  gay, 

I think  that,  like  my  early  love, 
'J’hey,  too,  may  pass  away. 

VIII. 

Though  I am  now  an  aged  man. 
Bowed  down  with  grief  and  care, 

I never  cease  to  think  upon 
The  happy  days  that  were ; 

And  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 
And  flow’rets  lose  tlieir  bloom, 

I think  on  her  who,  like  the  leaf. 
Had  found  an  early  tomb ! 

II. 


Diililiit  Sngwrri'iitiijKS. 

No.  III.— LAWYERS— THE  PRESS— LADY  LEC- 
TURERS. 

Lawyers*  form  <a  class  well  worth  study.  Few 
have  brought  artistic  impartiality  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  Books  hi/  lawyers  on  lawyers  are  iiianv 
and  well  written,  such  as  CampbeH’s  “ Chancel- 
lors” and  Forster’s  “Judges;”  but  a book  on  the 
bar  by  an  nnwigged  and  competent  inspector 
might  be  worth  the  purchase-money  (and  tliat  is 
high  praise  for  a modern  volume).  I do  not  s]ieak 
of  the  sine  nomine  turba  of  young  men  who  Iiave 
eaten  dinners  and  can  wear  wigs,  as  being  wor- 
thy a serious  inspection.  I speak  of  the  lawyer 
as  a lawyer — a man  who  has  bent  at  night  over 
closely-printed  octavos,  and  in  the  morning  pours 
out  in  an  hour,  rvith  a fluency  that  might  seem 
the  result  of  superficial  reading,  the  condensed 
appropriateness  of  terms,  the  fruits  of  many  years’ 
labour,  by  many  hands— a man  who  rises  to  speak 
on  any  subject  with  equal  confidence  and  ease, 
and  can  assume  anger,  meekness,  sorrow,  or 

* In  England  lawyer  is  a general  term  for  solicitors  and 
attornies ; in  Ireland  it  generally  expresses  a barrister  or 
advocate  of  the  higher  courts.  I use  it  in  the  latter  accep- 
tation. 
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gaiety,  as  (piickly  as  finger  four  five-guinea  fees — 
who  briefly  bailies  the  (piickest  rvit  of  the  readiest 
witness,  and  jiuzzles  a philosopher  in  philosophy!' 
as  quickly  as  instructs  an  architect  in  the  “ mys- 
teries of  rule  and  line” — who  knows,  as  if  by 
intuition,  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart's  depths, 
and  can  plead  an  injured  rvoman’s  cause  with  an 
eloquence  even  she  admits  to  be  adequate — can 
be  a better  patriot  than  his  most  patriotic  client, 
and  a readier  upholder  of  Order  than  he  who  has 
perilled  his  life  in  its  defence — can  tell  a believing 
jury  that  it  is  emphatically  the  intelligent  jury” 
he  has  often  longed  for — can  sympathise  with  all 
who  approach  him  (through  an  attorney),  and 

f A story  is  told  of  Sir 'William  Follett  worth  repeating. 
He  was  one  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  visitors  when 
Drayton  Manor  received  for  some  weeks  a crowd  of  learned 
men,  varied  in  pursuits  and  professions.  After  dinner  one 
day,  the  conversation  rested  for  some  time  between  two 
guests,  well  known  as  geologists — one  eminently  so,  the 
other  a rising  savan.  A controversy  of  importance  at  that 
time  interested  geologists ! some  new  facts  reversing  old 

theories  had  been  brought  forward.  Mr.  L , tlie  younger 

of  the  two  men  of  science,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 

new  .system.  Profe.ssor  G adliered  tirml}-  to- the  old 

laws.  The  disputation  waxed  warm  ; the  younger  speaker 
got  over-earnest,  hurried,  excited,  and  had  neither  the 
gifts  of  fluency  or  happy  words;  while  the  professor  poiu’ed 
out  sentence  after  sentence,  smooth,  plausible,  convincing, 
and  theti  added  some  good-humoured  charitable  satire. 

At  length  L was  silent,  and  fumed  and  sulked  under 

his  defeat,  until  the  bland  voice  of  the  host  gracefully 
turning  the  conversation,  relieved  him.  Sir  M'illiam 
Follett  listened  attentively.  The  next  morning,  being  an 

early  riser,  he  was  in  the  garden  by  seven  ; he  found  L 

up  before  him,  still  evidently  fretting  at  his  discomfiture. 
Sir  William,  witliout  impertinence,  soon  introduced  tlie 
subject.  “ I think,”  said  he,  “ you  had  a good  cause,  but 
you  got  angry.”  “ No  wonder,”  was  the  reply  ; “ nothing 
is  clearer  than  what  I advanced  ; but — but — he  slipped 
mouth.  Y’^ou  see,  my  dear  Sir  William,”  he  ran  on  rapidly, 
holding  the  lawyer  by  the  button,  “ if  gneiss,  or  other 
sedimentary  strata,  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  if  fossils, 
evidently  belonging  to  the  palace — Falaeozoiti^ period — 

then,  I argued ” “Now,  do  not  run  on,”  interru]ited 

the  lawyer  “sit  down  here,  and  tell  me  your  theory.”  The 
fiery  geologist  sat  down,  and  after  some  good  leading  ques- 
tions and  an  occasional  check  to  the  teclmical  discursive- 
nees  of  his  companion,  Sir  William  gleaned  a few  sufficient 
facts ; his  quick  mind  soon  comprehended  the  controversy. 

Breakfast  was  announced ; all  assembled.  Professor  G 

in  complacent  triumph  was  condescendingly  cordial  to  his 
vanquished  “friend.”  Tlie  meal  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  Sir  William  said,  quietly,  to  the  professor,  “ I think, 
sir,  I did  not  quite  understand  your  argument  last  night.” 
The  professor  proudly  repeated  it.  “ Now,  sir,”  said  the 
lawyer,  quickly,  “ I think  I can  show  that  you  are  in  error ;” 
and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  fluent  tongue  of 
the  pleader  discoursed  of  strata,  deposits,  periods,  while  all 
the  “formations”  and  “eras”  came  as  quickly  from  his 
lips  as  if  he  were  jiresent  at  their  birth.  The  profes.«or 
was  stunned ; he  could  not  detect  the  weak  points  in  the 
lawyer’s  chain  of  logic.  He  was  silenced,  confounded, 
and  retired  in  dudgeon,  muttering,  “ confound  these  law- 
yers— they  know  everything.” 
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holds  himself  ready  for  the  possibility  (wliich 
Anacliarsis  Clootz  announced  as  a reality)  of  being 
one  day  “Attorney  General  for  the  human  race!’ 
In  fiict,  if  Ylohamniedanism  involved  itself  in  an 
issue  in  our  courts,  you  would  hear  a leading 
queen’s  counsel  dilate  with  much  profusion  of 
eastern  poetry  on  the  many  beautiful  benefits  of 
JIussulman  rule,  and  add  that,  though,  of  course, 
he  himself  (unworthily)  professed  the  Christian 
faith;  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  passionate  sublimity  of  that  creed  of 
the  east  which  appealed  to  the  heart,  and  won 
much  of  fellow-feeling  from  those  who,  in  the 
colder  west,  more  correctly  appreciate  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe. 

“ Then  give  us,  mixed  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism.” 

The  Germans— having  a language  most  mean- 
ingful and  most  unmusical — have  an  ugly  expres- 
sive word  for  this  — “ all-sidedness  for  an 
advocate  must  be  above  prejudice  or  partiality. 
He  must  be  a medium — a prism  to  receive,  and 
then  condense  many  hues  into  one,  or  scatter  one 
into  many,  as  occasion  demands.  Sometimes  his 
client  (through  the  all-receiving  brief)  pours  a 
flood  of  pa.ssionate  piece-meal  complaint  into  the 
advocate’s  attentive  ear;  it  is  taken  up,  filtered, 
cleared,  and  reserved  until  it  streams  out  with 
simple  channelled  force,  from  lips  as  coldly  hard, 
as  fitly  firm,  as  the  fountain’s  marble  mouth  i)our- 
ing  out  the  troubled  bubbling  flood.  At  other 
times  upon  his  table  are  piled  documents,  each  one 
a particular  puzzle,  and  in  the  aggregate  forming 
a labyrinth  of  legal  lore  to  which  that  of  Crete 
was  but  a harjattlle,  and  without  clue  or  guide — 
with  no  key  but  a quick  eye,  and  no  alchemic 
crucible  but  a ready  apprehension  and  a clear 
brain — from  this  motley  mass  is  spelled  out  a 
clear  statement  of  right  and  wrong  — a lucid 
exposition  of  facts — a compact  array  of  arguments 
and  opinions.  No  knowledge  is  foreign  to  the 
lawyer ; were  he  omniscient  lie  would  make  the 
better  advocate.  No  client  can  speak  for  himself 
as  effectively  as  can  a practised  advocate.  The 
client  feels  too  deeply  to  see  widely;  the  lawyer 
feels  not  at  all,  but  has  a cool  unfailing  eye,  that 
takes  in  all  parts  of  the  subject;  and  wliile  his 
client’s  wrongs  arc  gushing  from  his  lips  in  an 
aiiparontly  unpremeditated  flood  of  feeling,  there 
remains  beneath  the  steeled  spirit,  which,  in  its 
icy  impassiveness,  allows  the  apprehension  and 
the  judgment  full  play.  Independently  of  the 
direct  and  jiatcnt  advantages  of  an  organised  ad- 
vocacy, the  institution  has  high  claims  to  our 
regard.  It  marks  out  from  amongst  us  a class  of 


men  nece.ssarily  educated  and  industiious — patient 
and  persevei  iiig  —guided  by  principles  and  influ- 
enced by  laws.  The  influence  of  the  lawyer  on 
our  politics  and  society  has  been  mainly  good. 
Specially  suited  for  a mixed  constitution,  the 
lawyer  stands  amid  the  estates  as  an  appelate 
power — the  trustee  of  constitutional  principles. 
When  men  have  sought  defence  against  innovation, 
or  precedent  for  change  between  the  passion-led 
conflicting  crowds,  the  lawyer  stands  as  the  calm 
arbiter — the  bearer  of  the  tables  of  the  law. 
Between  the  king  and  the  legislature — between 
the  minister  and  the  people — between  man  and 
man,  in  a thousand  relations,  the  lawyer  is  the 
interpreter  of  guiding  rules  higher  than  the  pre- 
judices of  the  present.  True,  the  picture  has  its 
darkened  spots.  We  refer  not  to  the  infamy  of 
.JeftVies,  nor  to  instances  where  men  have  dis- 
graced the  bar  by  servile  submission;  for  these 
faults  are  the  faults  of  bad  men,  and  spring  not 
from  the  profession.  But  lawyers  have  their  spe- 
cial professional  faults.  They  often  cling  to  abuses 
because  they  are  old,  and  frequently  uphold  ancient 
absurdity  because  modern  good  sense  might  lead 
to  general  innovation;  but  their  merits  are  too 
manifold  to  be  forgotten.  They  have  checked  a 
thousand  tyrannies,  and  have  baffled  innumerable 
oppressors.  They  have  been  the  right  arm  of 
those  who  prayed  that  right  should  be  done;  and, 
guided  by  the  instinct  of  human  nature,  they  have 
interpreted  the  feelings  of  the  injured  to  those 
who  could  grant  redress.  The  emotion  of  their 
appeals  may  have  been  feigned  and  fleeting,  but 
it  has  beeu  the  instrument  of  good;  it  may  not 
be  true  in  particular  application,  but  there  is  in 
the  heart  of  each  of  us  a common  fellow-feeling 
with  those  who  suffer  wrong.  This  the  advocate 
must  himself  feel  keenly  to  be  able  to  express  it 
with  effect  in  .an  individual  instance;  and  in  ex- 
pressing it,  he  expresses  to  and  for  us  the  noblest 
instinct  of  human  nature.  And  in  cases  where 
the  barrister  has  pleaded  apparent  injustice,  his 
advocacy  intense,  to  excess,  and  to  error,  is  but 
the  test  of  trutli.  Truth,  withstanding  the  as- 
sault, proves  itself:  error  would  crumble  beneath 
his  .artillery.  The  want  of  the  age  is  a thinker 
without  prejudice.  Partly  (in  however  sadly- 
mutilated  a form)  the  advocate  supplies  the  want. 
No  error  is  uumixed — no  good  unadulterated;  the 
best  of  the  worst  is  sifted  out  by  the  pleader. 
Take  the  pleadings  on  each  side,  in  any  case, 
omit  the  rebutting  retorts,  and  you  have  the  entire 
amount  of  .all  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  c.ase — 
c(pially  or  unequally  divided  between  the  contend- 
ing parties. 

-\gaiu,  if  we  take  the  lawyer  in  the  scarcely 
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loss  important  cliaracter  of  “ a member  of  society,” 
it  must  1)0  ailmittoil  that  he  is  more  of  the  gentle- 
man than  the  member  of  any  other  jn-ofession. 
No  other  class  of  men  combines  so  well  the  gifts 
of  ready  utterance,  stoic  patience,  impersonal 
unselfishness,  and  general  sympathy'.  None  other 
is  more  free  from  peculiar  “cant.”  The  military 
man  but  too  often  has  a “war-paint”  hue  over 
his  words  — babbles  of  the  barrack- rooms,  or 
“ talks  cavalry”  like  a centaur.  The  “official” 
seems  rarely  forgetful  of  the  “proper  authority',” 
and  is  too  often  tongue-tied  with  red  tape.  Lite- 
rary men  have  an  abstracted  abstruse  air,  and  pierce 
unwilling  oars  with  startling  talk  about  “ style,” 
“ point,”  “ depth,”  and  “ grasp  of  subject.''* 
Medical  men  give  out  gratis  prescriptions  over 
their  port,  and  talk  technicalities  to  helpless  lis- 
teners ; but  the  lawyer  is  the  man  of  the  world — 
the  gentleman  at  ease — with  eyes  neither  “right,” 
“ left,”  nor  “ front,” — neither  peculiar  in  dress, 
tone,  or  style — unless  pleasant  bearing  be  pecu- 
liar— which,  thank  God,  it  is  not  as  yet. 

This  will  be  taken,  of  course,  as  the  daguerreo- 
type of  the  lawyer  as  be  should  be,  and  as  the 
Irish  lawyer  often  is  ; any  exceptional  boor  of  the 
bar  is  not  to  take  the  picture  as  a portrait  of 
himself. 

Returning  to  our  post  in  Henrietta- street,  where 
the  “ battle  of  the  broadsheets”  is  being  fought, 
we  find  that  Fitzgekald  (J.  D.)  has  been  talking 
while  we  have  been  “ bent  on  refining,''|  and, 
apropos  to  our  reflections,  we  find  that  Butt, 
Rollestouc,  Fitzgerald,  “ and  the  rest,'’  talk  as 
glibly  of  newspapers  and  their  management  as  if 
they  had  been  born  in  an  editor’s  room,  and  fed 
on  “ printers’  pie”  (that  being  a mystic  dish,  un- 
known to  the  uninitiated)  from  earliest  childhood. 
Fitzgerald  (or  as  he  is  frequently  and  familiarly 
called,  for  shortness  sake,  “ J.  D.’')  made  a speech, 
long,  strong,  and  pointed.  His  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  a column  one  thought  endless — like  the 
march  of  a mail-clad  Roman  army,  slow,  sure,  solid, 
steady,  irresistible.  His  proofs  and  points  advance 
pressing  on  one  another  in  masses,  sweeping  away 
all  resistance.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  over- 
throw his  adversary;  he  crushes  him  with,  as 
you  imagine,  an  unnecessary  exertion  of  quiet, 
determined,  dogged  energy.  You  think  of  his 
opponent  as  of  Tarpeia  crushed  beneath  the 
shields  — one  would  have  sufficed  ; or  as  of 
a drowned  rat,  saturated  with  shower  after 
shower.  And  then,  with  his  dark,  firm  face, 
he  looks  a most  relentless  minister  of  justice — 

* The  iron  cage  of  Louis  Quatorze  might  have  been 
praised  for  its  powerful  grasp  of  many  subjects. 
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resolved  never  to  cease  not  alone  until  he 
has  proved  his  own  cause  right,  but  until  every 
one  is  obliged  to  admit  that  no  po.ssible  circum- 
stances coidd  put  his  opponent  in  the  right.  I 
can  very  Avell  imagine  a jury  inwardly  saying, 

“ We  admit  all,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ; your  client  is 
right — the  other  tvrong.  For  God's  sake,  do  not 
overwhelm  us  with  conviction.”  Slow,  un- 
varying, untiring,  unfailing,  comes  out  the  voice; 
and  really  it  is  sufficient  to  sink  the  heart  in  the 
opposing  client  to  see  an  opponent  of  such  relent- 
less resolve  and  iron  perseverance.  His  words 
flow  on — a flood  freighted  with  heavy  stubborn 
facts;  and  the  most  shallow  sophistry  appears 
sound  Avhen  uttered  by  one  so  grave,  so  settled, 
so  imperturbable — so  fiir  beyond  all  possibility 
of  shoAving  the  slightest  symptom  of  weakness. 
His  ingenuity  and  industry  in  elaborating  argu- 
ment after  argument,  and  inventing  point  after 
point— the  cool,  collected,  quiet,  unmoved  manner 
in  Avhich  he  leans  back  against  the  bench, 
and  sloAvly  AAraps  his  slight  figure  in  his  I'obe — 
the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  rises,  as  if  he 
Avere  about  to  express  the  unimpassioned  surprise 
and  grave  displeasure  of  a judge  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  other  case — all  convey  a pecidiar  line  of 
pleading,  having  a singular  effect.  Its  chief  effect 
is  weight.  Influence  is  inseparable  from  all  be  says ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  his  best  ar- 
guments do  not  stand  out  sufficiently  from  the 
rest.  As  it  Avere,  he  advances  his  army  abreast — 
has  no  light  tirailleurs,  no  isolated  attacks  of 
heavy  artillery,  no  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry. 
In  another  point,  M‘Donagh  and  he  present  the 
greatest  contrast.  No  man  abandons  a Aveak  posi- 
tion so  rapidly,  or  retreats  from  it  Avith  such  good 
effect,  as  does  M‘Donagh  (Butt,  too,  has  this 
characteristic).  But  Fitzgerald’s  maxim  must  be, 
“Fight  every  inch  of  ground;  leave  not  a post 
undisputed;  and  expend  as  much  energy  in  de- 
fending a gun  as  in  maintaining  a tOAvn.”  His 
forte  is  inexhaustibility.  One  day,  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  I entered  as  Fitzgerald  Avas  speaking.  He 
had  been  “ up  ” for  the  half  hour  previous.  He 
spoke  on  Avith  his  usual  unbroken  array  of  argu- 
ments and  authorities.  Point  after  point  appeared, 
book  after  book  Avas  referred  to.  I Avas  quickly 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  case  (I  had  not 
heard  M‘Donagh,  who  sat  Avatchful,  fee'd  by  tho 
opposite  party).  But  “ J.  D.”  never  tires  of  con- 
vincing you.  On,  still  on,  until  I Avas  convinced 
over  and  over  again.  Plis  points,  one  after 
another,  reminded  me  of  the  forty  reasons  for  tho 
bell-ringer  not  having  rung  the  bell — “ He  is 
dead,”  being  the  first.  His  early  arguments  con- 
vinced me — 1 needed  no  more.  But  1 mistook 
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my  man.  “ On — still  on,”  went  tlie  voice,  as 
persevering  as  an  eight  day  clock.  An  hour  and 
a-lialf  had  passed.  “ And  now,  my  lord,”  went 
on  the  unchanged,  untiring  voice,  “ I have  to  refer 

to  another  i)oint ” “ And  have  you  another 

point,  Mr.  Fitzgerald?”  uttered  tlie  chief,  in  alow 
breath  very  like  a sigh.  “ 1 have,  my  lord,”  replied 
the  unabashed  advocate,  “and  I think  I can  show 
your  lordship  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  those  I have  advanced.”  And  then,  v.  hen  as  I 
thought  the  case  was  proved  and  the  arguments 
exhausted,  on  still  went  the  pleading — new  bear- 
ings brought  out  each  moment,  and  new  light 
thrown  on  every  fact.  I think  I might  defy  any 
man  to  rise  after  “ J.  D.”  and  use  a new  argu- 
ment on  the  same  side.  There  is  also  very 
little  disguise  about  the  intent  and  aim  of  his 
efforts.  Butt  convinces  you  as  if  unawares:  he 
steals  up  to  the  point  (like  Launes  and  Murat  to 
the  bridge  of  Vienna)  and  has  it  taken  before 
you  think  it  assailed.  You  see  Fitzgerald  bring- 
ing all  his  force  forward  : you  organise  resist- 
auc':':  you  are  fir.st  overwhelmed,  and  then  con- 
vinced. But,  mainly  derived  from  his  manner, 
liis  arguments  and  assertions  have  one  grand 
characteristic — gravity.  I hav'e  caught  myself 

listening  to  him  as  if  he  were  a judge — as  if  he 
spoke  “with  authority” — as  if  his  words  decided 
the  cause;  and  I required  some  exertion  to 
remember  that  he  was  an  advocate,  fee’d  by  one 
side,  and  not  a judicial  authority,  impartial  and 
decisive.  The  manner  that  conveys  this  must  be 
singularly  powerful  in  solemnity  and  evidence  of  a 
strong,  well-furnished  mind.  Manner  is  the  inevi- 
table index  to  character;  and  in  every  tone  and 
gesture  the  real  man  will  break  out.  “ Know- 
ledge is  power,”  and  power  seldom  stoops  to 
disguise.  You  can  see  that  Fitzgerald  feels  his 
superiority;  not  alone  his  siqieriority  as  a Nisi 
Prius  ailvocate;  but  the  elevation  and  strength 
which  his  erudition,  perseverance,  and  great  work- 
ing genius  indisputably  confer.  Singular  stories 
are  told  of  his  marvellous  application:  of  night 
after  night  spent  in  study,  until  broken  health  told 
the  lawyer  that  the  man  should  not  be  forgotten; 
of  black-letter  tomes  known  by  heart,  and  rarely 
read  lore  conned  day  after  day;  of  all  the  know- 
ledge comprised  within  the  one  word.  Law — 
constitutional  maxims — the  intricate  depths  of 
Chancery  ])ractice  — Queen’s  Bench  statutes — 
Exchequer  fictions — and  Nisi  Prius  precedents, 
treasured  in  a memory  resonrcefnl  and  ready,  and 
used  as  the  armoury  of  a mind  marvellous  in  its 
grasp  of  many  and  many  formed  wcajions. 

This  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  for  when  T started 
I professed  to  give  but  daguerreotypes,  and  take 


in  nothing  but  what  came  before  the  camera.  My 
excuse  is,  the  interest  1 took  in  Fitzgerald  as  I 
looked  at  his  small  sombre  face,  and  iiictured  it 
bending  over  big  books  by  lamplight;  and  tried  to 
trace  the  wide,  deep  thought,  the  massive  intellect 
and  the  accumulated  lore  in  that  pale  forehead, 
which  looks  by  no  means  as  bro.ad  or  massive  as  it 
shoulil.  A man  who  has  mastered  a hard  task  is 
worth  looking  at;  and  the  search  for  knowledge  is 
a pursuit  so  passionless  and  pure,  that  it  wins 
respect  as  well  as  love,  and  a marvelling  admira- 
tion from  those  to  whom  self-denial  and  persever- 
ance are  but  words. 

Fitzgerald  was  employed  generally  ayainst  the 
Advertiser,  and  specially  on  behalf  of  a Dublin 
daily  paper.  Of  all  on  the  same  side  he  made  the 
most  telling  hits.  One  was  specially  good.  With 
slow  voice  he  said,  “ A ?igi«;.9paper  is  sent  from 
one  friend  to  another  as  an  interesting  gift — as  a 
mark  of  attention:  but  [with  a grave  look  of 
quietly- indignant  contempt]  who  ever  heard  of  the 
General  Advertiser  being  sent  to  a friend?”  the 
effect  was  electric,  and  the  question  and  its  tone 
did  more  than  volumes  to  ex])ress  what  Fitzgerald 
wished — the  improbability  of  any  interest  being 
felt  in  a newspaper  printing  nothing  but  advertise- 
ments. Many  of  the  hits,  too,  had  that  spicy 
sting  of  personality  which  gave  them  piquancy : 
such  as,  ‘‘  a leading  article  from  Mr.  Hyara  or  Mr. 
Allen,”  referring  to  the  eloquent  effusions  of  these 
“ rival  houses,”  which,  on  the  battle-ground  of  the 
broadsheet,  modestly  make  their  respective  merits 
known  to  the  nation. 

I should  have  given  place  to  Kollestone  before 
Fitzgerald;  he  is  the  senior  by  five  years;  and 
certainly  a casual  spectator  would  much  more  rea- 
dily rest  his  eye  on  the  large  masculine  figure,  full 
dark  eye,  manly  complexion,  good  large  nose,  and 
powerful  presence  of  Rollestone,  than  on  the 
quiet,  grave,  face  of  Fitzgerald.  Rollestone 
has  a sledge-hammer  force  in  his  manner  and 
matter.  llis  voice  is  full,  deep,  resonant;  his 
manner  indeiiendent  almost  to  sturdiness;  his  ar- 
guments clinched  with  a display  of  stern  resolve 
that  one  sometimes  thinks  unnecessary.  I'liis  on 
the  present  occasion,  was  sjjccially  evinced  by  his 
opening  sentence;  he  ]uit  the  case:  “My  lords, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Messrs.  Gunne  and  Cameron 
came  into  your  lordships’  court  to  insist  on  the 
performance  of  an  unjust  and  impolitic  order, 
perhaps  hastily  made.”  All  the  other  barristers 
were  careful  to  avoid  direct  condemnation  of  the 
old  order  giving  the  Advertiser  exclusive  privilege; 
but  Rollestone  assailed  it  at  once;  and  his  manner 
had  but  very  little  of  that  submissive  soothing 
tone  which  Butt  took  up  when,  as  a sop  to  the 
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Cerberus  (“  tlirce  lieuils”)  of  tlie  beiicb,  be  sjioko 
of  *'  tlieir  lonlsliip.i’  court  as  one  of  the  most  iin- 
l)ortiiut  ill  tlie  laud;  second  to  none  in  (be  weiglit 
of  its  decisions  and  results.”  Mahjre  tliis  snper- 
sliow  of  strength,  Rollcstone’s  address  was  telling 
and  effective.  His  assertions  were  daring:  no 
mincing  of  the  matter ; no  hesitating  at  strong 
words  ; his  scorn  of  the  Advertiser  came  crashing 
down  in  every  sentence.  There  was  a pretty  pas- 
sage of  sophistry  between  him  and  Ihitt.  Butt 
thus  argued: — “My  lords,  the  Advertiser  is  non- 
political, and  is  read  by  all  parties,  while  all  the 
other  papers  have  the  disadvantage  of  one-sided 
circulation.  If  a notice  affecting  the  property  of 
a deceased  Orangeman  were  inserted  in  the  Even- 
ing Post  it  would  but  defeat  the  ends  of  the  ad- 
vertisement ; whilst  if  the  estate  of  a Poman 
Catholic  clergijman  in  the  County  of  Cork  were 
to  be  sold,  you  could  not  more  effectually  hide  the 
proceedings  from  parties  likely  to  be  interested 
than  by  putting  it  in  the  Warder."  This  told 
well,  being  admirably  put.  Ifollestone  met  it 
magnificently: — “Why,  my  lord,  Mr.  Butt  him- 
self admits  the  superiority  of  the  papers  I repre- 
sent ; for,  as  he  says,  all  parties  will  read  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  them  ; the  Orangeman 
will  read  it  in  the  Warder,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  the  Evening  Post."  The  force  of  this  startled 
you;  and  you  required  time  to  see  the  trick — the 
svppressio  being  that  to  meet  the  eyes  of  all  par- 
ties, you  paid  once  by  advertising  in  the  neutral 
sheet;  while  you  paid  twice  to  obtain  the  same 
end  through  the  political  papers  named.  A jest 
from  Commissioner  Hargrave  was  also  well  turned 
off  by  Rollestone.  Counsel  referred  to  the  unin- 
interesting  nature  of  a sheet  stuffed  with  adver- 
tisements; and  Hargrave,  looking  over  the  paper, 
interrupted  him  to  say,  with  his  grave  smile,  “ I 
think  here  is  something  very  interesting — I heg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  one  hundred  pounds." 
“ He  put  it  there  that  it  might  not  be  known  he 
got  it,”  at  once  exclaimed  Rollestone  ; the  merit 
being  the  quickness  with  which  it  was  said,  and 
its  happy  effect  in  bringing  to  his  own  side  the 
laughter  sure  to  follow  any  attempted  witticism 
from  the  bench. 

Longfield*  replied. — A brother  of  the  commis- 
sioner: the  only  remarkable  family  resemblance  is 
complexion,  but  the  advocate  has  it  clearer  than 
the  judge  There  was  not  much  peculiarity  in 
what  Longfield  said,  or  in  his  manner  of  saying 
it.  He  was  happy  and  effective ; and  summed 

• Several  minor  men  intervened ; but  my  teleseope  is 
fixed  for  a higher  sweep,  and  passes  over  the  heads  of  small 
men,  who,  however,  will  get  high  enough  in  a few  years,  I 
hope,  to  come  within  its  range. 


up  and  refuted  the  ojiposing  arguments  in  a facile 
and  lluent  stylo. 


The  Incumbered  Estates  Court  more  resembles 
the  tribunal  of  an  eastern  cadi  than  a judicial 
institution  in  a land  where  law  is  a network  of 
eight  hundred  years.  Everything  in  Henrietta- 
street  is  subordinated  to  the  end — the  transfer  of 
land  from  the  insolvent  to  the  solvent ; yet  this 
simplicity,  leading  to  the  absence  of  many  rules, 
the  practice  of  the  Incumbrance  Court  jiresents  a 
variety  in  mode  of  proceeding  that  a law  court 
seldom  exhibits.  Everything  and  something  else 
may  enter  into  the  issue  before  Baron  Richards 
and  his  colleagues ; for  where  simple  justice  is  to 
be  speedily  done,  nothing  is  foreign.  Like  the 
rough  and  ready  tribunals  of  the  East,  also,  suitors 
frequently  plead  their  own  cause.  (In  fact,  when 
the  Henrietta-street  institution  first  lifted  its  in- 
Xrusive  head  among  our  law  courts,  a wig  and 
gowm  were  thought  as  foreign  there  as  a peroga- 
tive  court  would  be  in  Dahomey,  where  the  king 
has  sixteen  thousand  wives — some  of  them  armed 
Amazons,  who  would  much  prefer  the  redress  of  a 
lance  in  rest  to  the  “poor  i-evenge”  of  a proctor’s 
file.)  This  self-advocacy  strikes  one  as  irregular 
and  unpleasiug.  A young  man,  all  whiskers, 
arises  in  one  corner,  and  makes  some  objection ; 
a red-haired  attorney  squeaks  from  another ; an 
old  man  from  the  country  makes  a few  faltering 
remarks ; and,  to  complete  the  variety  of  the 
group,  up  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  court  a lady, 
who,  after  unfolding  several  unmistakably  legal 
bundles,  proceeds  unflinchingly  to  address  the 
court.  This  is  Mrs.  Winter — a perfect  “winter 
of  discontent”  to  the  irritable  baron  and  poor 
Dr.  Longfield,  and  something  to  exercise  the  per- 
petual patent  patience  of  Mr.  Hargrave’s  open 
eyes.  How  glibly  nuis  on  the  lady’s  tongue  ; 
how  rapidly  and  recklessly  the  case  of  “ Erancesca 
Stock”  is  pushed  before  the  court;  with  what 
untiring  volubility  the  trained  tongue  “ flies  o’er 
the  unbending”  technicalities  of  the  law,  with  a 
speed  and  ease  which  Camilla’s  equestrianism  never 
excelled!  And  yet  it  is  singular  how  feminine 
the  exhibition  still  is;  how  much  of  the  drawing- 
room lady — light,  trifling,  discursive — Mrs.AV^inter 
retains  in  a scene  so  foreign.  If  the  word  feminine 
imply  reserve,  timidity,  silence,  Mrs.  Winter  is 
unfeminine  ; but  if  we  remember  that  a woman  is 
privileged  to  talk  at  random,  to  make  small  jests 
occasionally,  to  be  intrepid  in  utterance  of  what 
men  wdth  minds  more  suggestive  wmuld  falter  and 
stumble  at,  this  lady  of  law,  both  in  her  pleadings 
before  the  commissioners  and  in  her  lectures  in 
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Abbey-street,  never  forgot  tliat  slie  is  a woman. 
For  we  liave  bad  tlie  novelty,  in  Dublin,  of  a 
Zad'//-lectnrcr  holding  forth  courageously  to  a mixed 
male  and  female  audience,  and  without  book  or 
paper,  save  a little  printed  programme,  speaking 
on  with  rambling  fluency,  and  occasional  puns  and 
pleasantries,  for  an  hour  and  a-half ; no  refresh- 
ment but  a glass  of  water,  and  no  support  but  a little 
gi'een  cloth  table,  on  which  she  rested  well-shaped 
hands.  I remarked  the  good  elocution  of  the 
lady  : in  fact,  I think,  most  women  are  elocutionists 
by  nature.  The  regret  I had  was,  that  Mrs. 
Winter  had  not  something  to  say;  for  assuredly 
she  would  have  said  it  very  well.  The  stage 
seems  a step  to  the  lecture-room,  and  women  are 
more  fitted  for  the  latter  than  the  former.  Some 
actresses  have  advanced  from  the  stage  towai’ds 
the  platform.  Mi-s.  Siddons  once  read  in  the  Dublin 
Theatre  Royal,  at  mid-day,  passages  from  “Paradise 
Lost;”  and  her  niece,  Fanny  Kemble,  who  has 
mind  and  voice  combined,  genius  to  conceive  and. 
represent  beauty,  might  have  well  added  to  her 
matchless  “Readings”  her  own  remarks  on  the 
play.  We  see  many  advantages  in  lady-lecturers. 
They  shall  always  have  this  one  eminent  essential  of 
success — attention  and  respect  from  the  audience. 
If,  in  addition,  a lady  would  but  talk  sense,  or 
tell  us  something  we  did  not  know,  we  can  imagine 
no  more  pleasant  evening’s  instruction  and  utility 
than  hearing  wise  words  or  happy  illustration  from 
the  apt  lips  of  a clever  and  agreeable  woman.  It 
certainly  has  not  the  uufeminine  abandon  of  the  im- 
personation of  passionate  love  scenes  on  the  stage  ; 
and  if  I spoke  according  to  my  own  peculiar  pre- 
judices, I would  say,  that  the  all-embracing  polka, 
with  its  clasp  and  jig  permitted  and  performed 
before  the  select  public  of  a saloon,  is  a thousand 
times  more  unwomanly  than  the  graceful  delivery 
of  good  lectures,  in  a modest,  unassuming  manner, 
by  any  young  lady.* 

* If  any  young  female  friend  (in  wliose  ears  the  “ Spirit 
of  the  Ball”  or  the  “Catherine  Ilayes”  polka  excel  all 
music)  penetrate  my  deguerreotype  incoynilo,  let  her  not 
imagine,  on  my  authority,  that  the  polka  is  incorrect  in  the 
abstract,  because  “ to  gain  my  private  ends”  (like  Gold- 
smith’s dog)  I “ go  mail,”  and  attempt  to  write  down  that 
superb  social  institution. 


23itiU0  from  Sltrnniiinrt. 

O’BRAZIL*— “ THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND.” 

BY  A GEBALDINE. 

“From  the  Isles  of  Aran  and  the  west  eontinent,  often  appears 
visitile  that  enchanted  island  called  O’Brazil,  or  the  Bes-.er  Aran. 
Whether  it  be  real  and  lirm  land.  kej)t  hidden  hy  special  ordnance 
of  God.  as  the  Terrestrial  Paradise;  or  else  some  illusion  of  airy 
clouds  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ; or,  the  craft  of  evU 
spirits,  is  more  than  our  judgments  can  sound  out.” 

See  a Chronographical  description  of  West,  or  H-Jar  Connaught 
written  .t.D.  16H4.  By  Roderick  O’Flaherty,  Ksq.,  author  of  the 
Ogygia,  Ac.  Page  6S. 

As  wandering  at  Eve,  by  the  sweet  Arranmore, 

When  autumn’s  sun’s  shining,  like  gold  on  her  shore, 

When  the  light  zephyr,  playfidly,  stirs  the  lone  tree. 

And  fills  the'^white  sail  on  the  far-foaming  sea — 

To  thy  lone-loving  bosom,  I turn  me,  to  rest, 

And  dream  of  thee  Brazil ! loved  Isle  of  the  West — 

How  beauteous  thy  Paradise,  variously  seems. 

Such  as  heav’n  will  disclose  in  the  light  of  her  dreams. 

The  far  shining  crags,  blazing  upwards  like  spires 
That  seem  to  be  kindled  with  heaven’s  own  fires — 

While  clouds  that  o’ertop  them  seem  lighted  in  turn, 

Like  turrits  reflected,  that  melt  as  they  burn. 

Hark ! then  the  next  instant  the  black-clouded  frow’n 
Of  Death’s  banner’d  curtain,  hangs  dismally  domi. 

O'er  the  dreary  horizon,  whose  blackness  is  spread. 

Like  the  dark  flag  that  Neptune  waves  out  o’er  the  dead, 
The  sea-fight  seems  raging — the  death-storm  of  shells 
Vomit  forth  all  their  horrors,  where  agony  dwells. 

Now  top-masts  are  blazing,  and  the  dead  strew  the  deck, 
And  blood,  limbs,  and  arms,  mixed  up  with  the  wreck, 

And  fire  ships  seem  reeling,  and  move  to  and  fro 
With  darkness,  death-laden,  and  blaze  as  they  go. 

Hushed,  hushed  is  the  carnage,  one  moment — death’s  roar 
Explodes  o’er  the  deep — the  enchantment  is  o’er — 

And  then  smiles  so  tranquil  the  sun-sinking  day. 

While  vanishes  in  calm  his  fire-glory  away. 

Now  sheds  his  pure  light,  like  a rich  robe  of  snow, 

To  mantle  in  silver  thy  sweet  v.ales  below. 

Where  Fancy  will  lead  the  fond  eye  to  behold 
Groves  gaily  fruit-laden  in  purple  and  gold — • 

While  walks,  here  and  tliere  spread  out  to  the  vietv. 

And  moonlight,  will  gild  them — how  blest — shining  thro’. 

• This  isle  of  O’Brazil,  seen  from  Arranmore,  is  said  to  present 
views  of  many  various  and  interesting  visions  ; and  one  still  more 
westerly,  Skierd  Island,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  O'Flaherty  in  the 
following  fanciful  description: 

“Another  day  you  would  see  nothing  hut  a number  of  ship.s, 
with  th'dr  sails  and  riggings.  Then  the  rocks  on  this  island 
appear  to  be  a great  city  far  olT,  full  of  houses,  castles,  towers, 
soinetimes  of  blazing  smoke,  and  people  running  to  and  Iro.” — 
See  p.  1)11,  ibid. 

It  may  be  added,  that  to  the  solitary  testimony  of  Mr  O'Flaherty, 
O’Brazil,  it  appears,  is  not  solely  indebted  for  its  celebrity ; for  long 
centuries  of  tinbroken  tradition  seem  still  to  keep  alive  the  interest 
of  this  ronuintic  locality.  And  many  of  our  eminent  writers  have 
embellished  their  pages  in  beautiful  tind  vivid  deseriiiUons  of 
O’Brazil  and  Skierd.  For  instance,  M.  Boullaye  le  Gouz,  in  his 
tour  of  Ireland;  T.  Croftun  Croker,  and  Irish  Minstrelsy;  the 
latest  who  has  touched  the  romantic  regions  of  Arranmore  and 
O’Brazil  with  the  light  of  his  pencil,  was  our  gifted  and  lamonted 
countryman,  the  late  Gerald  Griflin. 
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Swi’ot  music,  steals  llnating,  witli  u hisperiiig  wiles, 

Ami  llowers  full  of  welcome,  receive  it  with  smiles; 

Ami  youth’s  happy  voices  now  blend  with  the  strain. 

And  echo  repeatedly  sings  them  again. 

\\'ith  his  red  flag  of  glory,  sublimely  retires. 

And  sinks  in  full  sidendor,  the  Sun-god  e.vpires — 

M’hilo  one  sweet  Hush  of  i)ink  the  horizon  will  crown. 

As  a lleiald  to  tell  ns  the  sun  hath  gone  down. 

Hark!  Hark!  like  a pale  lamp  let  down  from  the  sky. 

The  full  moon  comes  forth  with  her  starry  train  nigh, 
AVhieh  shine  out  in  diamond  profusion,  as  tho’ 

To  ontsparklo  themselves  in  the  ocean  below. 

And  airy-built  alt.ars,  surrounded  with  crowds 
Of  saints,  swinging  incense,  W'e  sec  in  those  clouds. 

With  garments  sun-woven,  shine  out  in  the  blaze 
Of  Eve’s  shining  firmament,  kneeling  in  jiraise 
Around  that  high  altai' — ‘‘  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb,” 
(.’haunting  deep-toned  hosannahs  to  “I  am,  who  am!”* 
And  Erin’s  full  choir  of  her  saints  was  seen  there. 

And  mitres,  that  glittered  on  Age’s  grey  hair. 

And  Abbots  with  croziers,  and  virgins  who  came 
With  their  lamps  full  of  oil,  and  of  Charity’s  flame. 

And  harps — they  were  Erin’s — whose  heaven-ton’d  lays 
Enwreathed  with  the  shamrock,  enwoven  with  rays, 

That  sparkled  from  Sanctity’s  altar,  and  told 
Their  full  song  of  music,  ’mid  purple  and  gold. 

Oh  ! countless  those  thousands,t  who  circled  that  throne, 
Erin  ! oh,  Erin ! those  saints  were  thine  own. 

O’Brazil  what  heart  shall  forget  thee,  that  e’er 
Hath  gazed  on  that  firmament,  azure  and  rare, 

AVhich  Autumn’s  pure  night-time  is  sure  to  fling  o’er, 

In  beauty’s  enchantment,  thy  sprite-trodden  shore, 

AVhen  the  pure  heav’ns  opening,  oh!  raptiu'ous  sight. 

That  reveal  all  their  mystery-magic  at  night. 

Now  shifting  in  shadows,  now  dancing  in  beams. 

By  turns  mist-broken,  then  flashing  in  gleams ! 

AVhile  bright  in  the  midnight,  how  oft’  have  we  seen. 

Very  angels  themselves  winging  light  o’er  thy  green. 

And,  sometimes  descending  on  planets  like-cars, 

Bull  of  light  we  have  seen  them  glance  down  ’mid  the  stars. 
And  chanting  their  heav’n-taught  hymn  so  divine. 

As  they  blended,  O’Brazil,  their  beauty  with  thine, 

TUI  mirrored  in  peace — then  the  moon-lighted  main 
Reflects  all  the  chamrs  of  the  midnight  again. 

Hark ! stealthily  creeping,  the  young  blush  of  day 
Comes  warning  your  Poets  and  angels  away, 

’Till  the  next  magic-meeting  that  heav’n  wdll  supply, 

Of  clouds,  suns,  and  angels,  direct  from  the  sky. 

To  light  thy  loved  vallies,  to  paint  thy  sweet  shore, 

AVTth  her  own  magic  pencil. — Farewell,  Arranmore. 

• The  sublime  scriptural  exponent  of  the  Almighty,  as  given  in 
his  own  tremendous  words. 

t The  many  and  exalted  virtues  of  early  and  mediaeval  Ireland, 
has  won  for  her  the  palm  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  being 
first  in  sanctity,  civilization,  arts,  and  arms.  Her  celebrity  as 
“ The  Island  of  riaints,’’yi«r  excellence,  needs  no  confirmation  here. 
Sir  James  Ware,  a good  authority,  it  must  be  admitted,  says, 
speaking  of  our  Irbh  saints,  “Satis  videatur,  hie  indicare  Hiber- 
niam  ob  eorum  multitudinem,  merito  olim  dictam  Insulam,  sanc- 
torum, et  sanctorum  Patriam.”  De  HiOernice  Ornamentis.  cap. 
vii.  p.  40. 


3,^:lr3.  Sniiiwnii  nii  tlji'  SKniinstir  (Drte.* 

“ In  the  fir.st  pltico,  then,”  says  this  accomplished  inquirer, 
“ Mouachism  in  art,  taken  in  a large  sense,  is  liistoricully 
interesting,  as  the  c.xpre.s.siou  of  a mo.st  important  era  of 
human  culture.  AVe  are  outliving  the  gross  prejudices 
wliich  once  represented  tlie  life  of  the  cloister  as  being,  from 
first  to  last,  a life  of  laziness  anti  imposture.  We  know 
that,  but  for  the  monks,  the  light  of  liberty  and  science  had 
been  for  ever  extinguislicd,  and  that  for  six  centuries  tliere 
existed,  for  the  thoughtful,  the  gentle,  the  inquiring,  the 
devout  spirit,  no  peace,  no  security,  no  home  but  tlie  cloister. 
There  learning  trimmed  her  lamp  ; there  contemplation 
‘ pruned  her  wings ;’  there  the  traditions  of  art,  preserved 
from  age  to  age  by  lonely  studious  men,  kept  alive  in  form 
and  colour  the  idea  of  a beauty  beyond  that  of  earth — of 
a might  beyond  tliat  of  tlie  spear  and  tlie  shield — of  a 
Divine  sympathy  with  sufl'eiing  liumanity.  To  this  we 
may  add  another  ami  a stronger  claim  on  our  respect  and 
moral  sympathies.  The  protection  and  the  better  education 
given  to  women  in  these  early  communities — the  venerable 
and  distinguished  rank  assigned  to  them  when,  as  gover- 
nesses of  their  order,  they  became,  in  a manner,  dignitaries 
of  the  church — the  introduction  of  their  beautifiJ  and 
saintly  effigies,  clothed  with  all  the  insignia  of  sanctity  and 
authority,  into  the  decoration  of  places  of  ■w'orship  and 
hooks  of  devotion — did  more,  perliaps,  for  the  general  cause 
of  womanhood  than  all  the  boasted  institutions  of  chivalry.” 

This  is  a fair  attestation  to  a series  of  remark- 
able facts — remarkable  particularly  for  the  period 
in  which  they  became  so,  and  to  whicli  they 
relate.  Jlonacliism,  in  the  early  ages,  represented 
something  more  than  religion,  although  all  that  it 
did  represent  was  made  strictly  subservient  to  it. 
Living  amidst  rude  and  turbulent  spirits,  these 
poor  monks  awed  them  by  their  sanctity,  by  their 
patience,  their  courage,  and  utter  abnegation  of 
self;  and  thrown  as  they  were  into  a world  of 
fierce  rivalries  and  ambitious  aims,  they  subdued, 
in  order  to  improve  it— creating  order  out  of 
chaos,  bringing  civilization  out  of  darkness,  and 
leaving  after  them  everywhere  monuments  of 
learning,  piety,  and  genius,  of  which  we  are  now 
receiving  the  full  benefits,  without  being,  for  the 
most  part,  conscious  of  that  we  are  so,  aud  cer- 
tainly without  according  to  our  benefactors  the 
praise  which  is  only  fairly  their  due. 

Let  us  proceed  a little  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  in 
order  to  see  what  they  really  achieved. 

“ If  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  regular  ecclesiastics 
seem  to  have  vacli  a distinct  vocation,  there  was,  at  least, 
one  vocation  common  to  all.  The  Benedictine  monks  insti- 
tuted schools  of  learning ; the  Aiigustines  built  noble 
cathedrals ; the  Mendicant  orders  founded  iiospitals ; all 
became  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  on  such  a scale  of  munifi- 
cence that  the  protection  of  the  most  renowned  princes  has 
been  mean  and  insignificant  in  comparison.  A'et,  in  their 
relation  to  art,  this  splendid  patronage  rvas  the  least  of 
their  merits.  The  earliest  artists  of  the  middle  ages  were 
the  monks  of  the  Benedictme  orders.  In  their  convents 

* Leyend.s  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arte.  By  Mrs.  JaraeBon.  1 vnl.  Loiigm-aii  and  Co.,  London. 
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were  preserved,  from  age  to  age,  the  traditior)al  treatment 
of  sacred  suhjects,  and  that  pure  unworldly  sentiment 
which,  in  later  times,  was  ill  exchanged  for  the  learning  of 
schools  and  the  competition  of  academics;  and  as  they 
were  the  only  de])ositaries  of  chemical  and  medical  know- 
ledge, and  the  only  compounders  of  drugs,  we  owe  to  them 
also  the  discovery  and  preparation  of  some  of  the  finest 
colours,  and  the  invention  or  the  improvement  of  the  im- 
plements used  in  painting ; for  the  moidcs  not  only  pre- 
pared their  own  colours,  but  when  they  employed  secular 
painters  in  decorating  their  convents,  the  materials  fur- 
nished from  their  own  laboratories  tvere  consequntly  of  the 
best  and  most  durable  kind.  As  arebitect.s,  as  glass-paint- 
ers, as  mosaic-workers,  as  carvers  in  wood  and  metal,  they 
were  the  precursors  of  all  that  has  since  been  achieved  in 
Christian  art ; and  if  so  few  of  these  admirable  and  gifted 
men  are  known  to  us  individually  and  by  name,  it  is 
because  they  worked  for  the  honour  of  God  and  their  com- 
munity— not  for  profit,  nor  for  remuneration.” 

This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  honest  praise  also' 
Turning  to  Vasari  and  Landi  we  find  it  to  be  his- 
torically correct.  In  speaking  of  the  wonderful 
genius  of  the  artist  Fra  Giovanni  Angelica  da 
Fiesole,  “ who  -while  in  the  world  was  called 
Guido,”  Vasari  offers  these  comments  : — 

“ And,  of  a truth,  so  extraordinary  and  sublime  a gift 
as  that  possessed  by  Fra  Giovanni,  should  scarcely  be  con- 
ferred on  any  but  a man  of  most  holy  life,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  who  take  upon  them  to  meddle  with  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  subjects  should  be  men  of  holy  and  spi- 
ritual minds ; for  we  cannot  but  have  seen  that  when  such 
works  are  attempted  by  persons  of  little  faith,  and  who  do 
but  lightly  esteem  religion,  they  frequently  cause  light 
thoughts  and  unworthy  inclinations  to  awaken  in  the 
beholder ; whence  it  follows  that  these  works  are  censured 
for  their  offences  in  this  kind,  even  while  displayed  for  the 
ability  displayed  in  them  as  works  of  art.” 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may  very  fairly  account 
for  the  purity  as  well  as  the  peifection  which  is 
visible  in  the  great  master-pieces  painted  by  order 
of  and  under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  Even 
mundane  artists  caught  the  chaste  and  delicate 
spirit  inculcated  by  religion,  or  were  obliged  to 
elevate  their  notions  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  it.  Patronage  so  munificently  bestowed  and 
rewarded  was  not  lightly  to  be  lost,  and  the  eye 
and  ndnd  of  genius  were  obliged  to  consider  their 
subjects  by  lights  superior  to  humanity,  although 
intimately  associated  with  it. 

Looking  back  to  the  history  of  these  “ dark 
ages,”  in  which  the  monastic  influence  was  most 
exercised,  and  its  greatest  labours  consummated, 
we  are  still  more  struck  with  all  that  its  jirofessors 
have  conceived  and  performed,  and  in  how  true 
as  well  as  how  magnificent  a si>irit  their  great 
designs  were  carried  out.  Look  to  architecture, 
for  instance.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes,  whe- 
ther in  our  own  country  or  elsewhere,  everywhere 
we  are  surrounded  by  monuments  of  their  high 
appreciation  of  art.  For  the  last  two  centuries 
we  liave  receded  from  their  designs — despised 


their  coneeptions,  but  only  to  return  to  them  with 
a greater  gusto,  a higher  relish,  now  that  a more 
correct  taste  has  once  more  begun  to  prevail. 
IIo])cless  of  superiority,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
imitate  successfully;  and  while  thousands  amongst 
us,  in  sheer  ignorance,  or  from  a worse  motive, 
insist  that  these  dwellers  in  “ the  dark  ages”  were 
themselves  as  “ dark”  as  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived,  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  recognizes  a 
very  different  picture,  comes  to  a very  different 
conclusion,  and  admits  that  even  our  present 
advanced  state  of  civilization  is  mainly  due  to  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  those  calumniated  orders, 
who  were,  in  truth,  the  chief  seekers  after  know- 
ledge and  its  only  conservators,  when,  but  for  their 
unselfish  and  generous  efforts,  it  would  have 
vanished  from  the  earth,  stricken  down  by  disre- 
lish or  indifferentism  of  the  secular  power,  to 
which  popular  ignorance  now  attributes  its  preser- 
vation. To  one  of  these  often-misrepresented 
orders  alone,  the  Benedictines,  look  at  the  price- 
less treasures  for  which  we  are  indebted.  To 
them  is  due  the  recovery  of  the  works  of  Pliny, 
Cicero,  Sallust.  Regardless  of  danger,  inacces- 
sible to  fear,  they  travelled  into  all  countries, 
penetrated  into  every  quarter.  It  is  to  them  that 
the  northern  parts  of  Euroi)e,  in  particular,  owe 
their  conversion  from  heathenism.  Classical  and 
Christian  literature  are  equally  indebted  to  them ; 
they  restored  the  former,  they  spread  the  latter, 
carrying  with  them  into  every  land  the  Word  of 
God,  the  holy  Scriptures,  tran.scribed  by  their  own 
hands,  and  freely  bestowed  on  those  by  whom 
they  were  most  wanted.  It  was  the  Benedictine 
order  also  that  first  made  agriculture  a science,  or 
at  least  brought  the  lights  of  science  to  bear  upon 
it:  they  are  the  early  authors  of  experimental 
farming;  the  cultivators  and  propagators  of  new 
fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers;  and,  finally,  according 
to  Mrs.  Jameson: — 

“ Tliey  were  the  fathers  of  Gotliic  arcliitecture ; tliey 
w’ere  the  earliest  illuminators  and  limners ; and  to  crorni 
their  deservings  under  this  head,  the  inventor  of  the  gamut, 
and  tlie  first  who  instituted  a school  of  music,  was  a Bene- 
dictine monk,  Guido  D'Arezzo.” 

It  is  very  true,  that  all  these  wondrous  labours 
were  crowned  with  earthly  ])rospcrity.  They 
became  rich,  and  this  is  made  a reproach  ; but 
this  is  an  tingenerous  accusation,  when  we  find 
that  wealth  honestly  and  laboriously  earned  was 
converted  to  the  best  possible  purposes;  and  that 
so  far  from  being  hoarded,  it  was  everywhere 
lavished  with  a munificent  liberality  in  the  prose- 
cution of  works  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  improvement  of  his  creatures.  Indeed  it  was 
impossible  they  should  tioi  become  rich,  and  by 
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the  exercise  of  precisely  tlie  same  (pialities  that 
enrich  individuals,  companies,  and  corporations  of 
the  present  day,  wlio  cannot  he  accused  of  making 
sncli  good  use  of  tlieir  accumulations,  and  who 
will  never  leave  such  monuments  behind  them. 
Frugal  by  habit  and  by  command,  labour  anil 
toil  were  also  their  law;  they  purchased  and 
settled  on  swamps,  and  they  converted  them  into 
gardens  of  unexampled  fertility  and  produce. 
Everything  they  touched  prospered,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a natural  law;  they  were  vowed  to  industry 
•as  well  as  to  chastity  and  frugality;  they  were 
bound  by  their  rules  to  labour  many  hours  a-day  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  gains 
should  be  commensurate  with  their  efforts;  wdiile 
it  is  equally  certivin  that  the  revenues  of  the  great 
properties  so  laboriously  gained,  were  administered 
in  a free,  liberal,  and  enlightened  spirit,  which  has 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

“ The  rules  given  to  the  Cenohites  of  the  East,”  says 
Mrs.  Jameson,  “ and  which,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
had  been  revealed  to  St.  Pachomius  hy  an  angel,  comprised 
tlie  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  cha.«tity,  and  of  obedience. 
To  these  Benedict  added  two  other  obligations ; the  first 
was  manual  labour  with  their  hands  seven  hours  in  the  day  ; 
secondly,  the  vows  were  perpetual,  hut  he  ordained  that 
these  perpetual  vows  should  be  preceded  by  a noviciate  of 
a year,  dm-ing  which  the  entire  code  was  read  repeatedly 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  reader 
said,  in  an  emphatic  voice,  ‘ This  is  the  law  under  which 
thou  art  to  live  and  strive  for  salvation  ; if  thou  canst 
observe  it,  enter ; if  thou  canst  not,  go  in  peace — thou  art 
free.’  ” 

In  speaking  of  the  Benedictines  we  must  not 
forget  to  quote  from  Mrs,  Jameson’s  volume,  that 
for  six  hundred  years  the  great  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices of  England  “ were  chiefly  founded  by  or  for 
the  members  of  this  magnificent  order and  it 
is  due  to  her  to  record  that  she  deplores,  as  every 
one  must,  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  these 
Benedictine  contributions  to  art  and  piety,  by 
the  licentious  and  godless  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
his  satellites,  and  by  the  equally  ferocious  and 
ignorantly  intolerant  followers  of  Cromwell. 

To  this  order  belonged  St.  Swithin,  who  was 
partly  the  preceptor  of  the  greatest  of  England’s 
monarchs,  Alfred,  and  who  accompanied  his  king 
and  pupil  to  Rome,  He  was  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  renowned  for  his  piety,  statesmanlike 
talent,  and  unwearied  industry;  but  as  he  is  best 
known  to  us  by  the  hopes  and  fears  which  his 
anniversary  causes  to  the  farmer,  we  will  give 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  own  account  of  the  matter  of  the 
forty  days’  rain,  as  we  presume  it  must  be  con- 
sidered authentic; — 

“ He  had  ordered  that  his  bodj'  should  be  buried  among 
the  poor,  outside  the  church,  ‘ under  the  feet  of  the  passen- 


gers, and  exposed  to  the  droppings  of  the  eaves  from  above.’ 
When  his  clergy  attempted  to  remove  his  body  to  a more 
honourable  tomb,  there  came  on  such  a stori'n  of  rain  as 
eficctually  stopped  the  pi'oeession  ; and  this  continued  for 
forty  days  without  intermission,  'till  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  his  remains  were  sutl'cred  to  remain  in  the 
humble  grave  lie  had  chosen  for  himself.” 

To  the  illustrious  order  also  belonged  St.  Thomas 
a Beckett,  of  whom  our  authoress  thus  eloquently 
writes; — 

“ But  it  is  not  as  statesman,  chancellor,  or  prelate  that 
Becket  takes  his  place  in  sacred  art.  It  is  in  his  character 
as  canonised  saint  and  martyr  that  I have  to  speak  of  him 
here.  lie  was  murdered  or  martyred  because  he  pertina- 
ciously defended  the  spiritual  against  the  royal  authority  ! 
and  we  must  remember,  in  the  eleventh  centurj’^,  the  cause 
of  the  church  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  the  people 
against  barbarism  and  tyranny  ; and  that  by  his  cotempo- 
raries he  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed 
Saxon  race  against  the  Norman  nobility.” 

To  the  second  of  these  great  orders — the  Augus- 
tine— the  apostle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  belonged; 
and  to  the  Augustines,  also,  belong  the  two  great 
military  orders,  the  Knights  Templars  ( 1 1 1 8j  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards 
styled  of  Malta  (1092). 

The  Mendicant  orders — the  Franciscans,  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  Carmelites — are  comprised  in 
the  third  great  ecclesiastical  division ; and  although 
they  never  reached  to  the  power  or  popularity  of 
the  Benedictines,  still  their  vast  utility  was  uni- 
versally admitted.  Speaking  of  them.  Sir  James 
Stephen  says : — 

“ In  an  age  of  oligarchical  tyranny  they  were  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  weak  ; in  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  instructors 
of  mankind ; and  in  an  age  of  profligacy,  the  stem  vindi- 
cators of  the  holine-ss  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life.” 

The  followers  and  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
the  Jesuits,  have  found  little  favour  with  any  save 
those  who  know  them  well.  Their  duties  are 
peculiar,  and  bring  them  more  frequently  into 
collision,  perhaps,  with  party  or  popular  preju- 
dice than  members  of  the  other  orders;  but  no 
one  can  seriously  deny  or  doubt,  after  all,  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  have  infinitely  profited  by 
their  labours,  and  that  since  their  institution  they 
have  numbei'ed  a larger  body  of  able  and  accom- 
plished men — scholars,  mathematicians,  astrono- 
mers, antiquarians,  and  others — in  their  ranks 
than  any  other  institution  of  which  we  have  a 
record. 

“ The  essential  duties  of  the  new  order  were  to  be  three  : 
preaching,  in  the  first  place;  secondly,  the  guidance  of 
souls  through  confession ; and,  thirdly,  the  education  of  the 
young.” 

Thus  speaks  Mrs.  Jameson;  and  she  might 
have  added,  that  an  honest  and  zealous  attention 
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to  these  obligations  were  sufficient  to  insure  tlie 
members  precisely  tlie  large  amount  of  calumny 
under  which  they  have  laboured  from  time  to 
time.  To  preach  against  error  is  to  arm  against 
the  preacher  all  those  passions  which  his  advocacy 
of  the  truth  is  sure  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the 
ungenerous,  the  illiberal,  and  the  unjust;  and  an 
evil  passion,  once  thoroughly  aroused,  seldom 
pauses  to  consider  or  draw  the  distinct  line  between 
truth  and  falsehood  ; and  seldom  fails,  as  well,  to 
tincture  with  its  own  gall  the  statements  that  find 
a too  ready  utterance  from  its  angry  tongue. 
That  thei’e  have  been  bad  Jesuits  is  possible 
enough  ; we  should  like  to  see  the  particular  church 
or  sect  that  has  not  numbered  unclean  members 
amongst  them ; but  sincerity,  piety,  zeal,  and 
humanity  should  always  insure  charity,  if  they 
cannot  excite  sympathy,  and  the  records  of  Chris- 
tianity do  not  refuse  to  attest  that  these  eminent 
virtues  have  at  all  times  distinguished  a body 
which  is  gradually  living  down  calumny,  not  by 
changing  any  principles  or  opinions  of  their  own, 
but  by  becoming  better  and  more  intimately  known 
to  the  world. 


SlhSEEtt. 

I. 

’Tis  absence  fills  the  maiden’s  breast 
AVitb  gentle  Love’s  desire, 

’Tis  absence  plumes  the  wing  of  Hope, 

And  strings  the  minstrel’s  lyre. 

’Tis  absence  makes  ns  feel  how  dear 
Our  fireside  should  have  been, 

And  brings  the  saddened  look  and  tear 
Where  smiles  before  were  seen. 

II. 

AVe’ve  seldom  justly  prized  the  dead, 

But  oh ! how  much  would  give. 

If  we  could  only  hear  it  said, 

“ Arise — come  forth,  and  live  !” 

In  absence,  loving  be  tin’-  strain, 

T’rue  love  without  alloy  ; 

For  then  unkindness  most  gives  pain. 

And  kindness  most  gives  joy. 

III. 

I’ve  wandered  long  in  many  lands. 

But  none  are  like  mine  own  ; 

Ive  grasp’d  a hundred  foreign  hands. 

But  none  like  those  I’ve  known. 

And  when  the  vessel  homewards  came. 

And  back  the  rover  bore, 

I wept  at  poor  old  Erin’s  name ; 

I blessed  her  rock-boiuid  shore. 

S.  N.  E. 


ijmu  3 rnrufit  imi  ID  iff. 

A nOMANCE  OF  UEAL  LIFE. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I tvas  walking  the  hospi- 
tals, as  it  is  called,  in  Dublin,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  then,  as  now,  celebrated  Surgeon 

C , I was  asked  to  go  to  a party  in  Uiiper 

I'emple-street,  and  I did  so.  The  guests  were  nu- 
merous, for  the  hosts  were  hospitable,  and  amongst 

them  were  Mrs.  R and  her  stepdaughter, 

whose  father  had  been  dead  for  two  years.  It  so 
happened  that  I was  the  first  gentleman  who 
entered  the  room,  and  it  was  by  'an  equal  chance 

that  I seated  myself  by  the  side  of  Emily  If . 

At  the  time  I had  a good  deal  of  the  boy-man  or 
man-boy  about  me;  and  it  was  a point  of  honour 
in  my  manly  code  never  to  find  myself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  beauty  without  endeavouring  to 
increase  its  pleasures  by  my  efforts  to  amuse  its 
possessor.  In  Miss  R I found  a very  plea- 

sant companion.  She  was  naive,  witty,  and  good- 
humoured,  with  the  bloom  of  the  country  on  her 
cheek,  and  its  freshness  in  her  spirits.  We  talked, 
and  then  we  danced  together;  and  then  I sat  by 
her  side,  and  we  talked  again.  Supper  came,  and, 
by  some  unaccountable  chance,  I found  myself 
once  more  by  her  side;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
us  that  the  grand  finale  of  the  evening,  the  mcriy, 
romping,  fanciful  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,”  should  be 
danced  together.  It  was  so ; and  by  the  time  it  was 
finished  we  were  on  a still  more  agreeable  and 
friendly  footing  than  before — so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  more  than  one  meeting  for  hereafter  was  pro- 
jected on  my  part  and  countenanced  on  hers.  All  this 
was  very  innocent;  and  if  it  bore  the  germ  of 
passion  for  hereafter,  at  least  we  then  thought  or 
cared  nothing  about  it.  I returned  home  happy 
and  light-hearted,  not  because  I had  “made  a 
conquest,”  but  because  I had  found  a friend,  who 
seemed  to  understand  my  feelings  and  was  willing 
to  respond  to  them  ; and  although  I found  next 
morning  that  my  mental  eye,  when  reviewing  the 
agreeable  passages  of  the  previous  evening,  fixed 
itself  perseveringly  on  a single  figure  rather  than  on 
the  tout  ensemble,  still  I did  not  fancy  myself  in  love, 
or  eat  my  breakfast  less  heartily,  in  consequence 
of  my  previous  pre-occupation.  My  studies  suf- 
fered a little — that  was  all.  I thought  the  clinical 
lectures  absurdly  long  and  abominably  stupid ; and 
once  or  twice  1 caught  myself  whirling  through 
the  mazes  of  “ Sir  Roger,”  when  I ought  to  have 
been  deep  in  pathology,  or  steadily  taking  a very 
difterent  sort  of  round  amongst  the  unfortunate 
patients  committed  to  my  care. 
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I certainly  purcliascil  a new  frock-coat,  about 
tiie  fit  of  wliicli  I was  tinically  particular,  and  a 
inagnificent  satin  stock,  with  ilowers  figured  upon 
it;  but  I suppose  every  geutleniau  of  the  iinnia- 
ture  age  of  twenty  years  and  a-half,  does  jire- 
cisely  the  same  things  under  similar  circumstances; 
and,  at  all  events,  I wmnld  have  despised  myself 
not  to  have  made  some  change  in  my  outward 
man,  in  order  to  prove  that  I appreciated  the  com- 
pUmeut  included  in  the  permission  to  w-alk,  talk 
with,  and  protect  her  who  had,  in  an  impromptu 
sort  of  way,  selected  me  from  a crowd  of  hand- 
somer, older,  and  richer  men  than  myself,  for 
something  like  particular  regard. 

We  met,  as  agreed  upon,  and  although  w'e 
parted,  it  was  only  to  meet  again,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Two  or  three  weeks  passed  aw'ay  very  rapidly, 
and,  of  course,  very  agreeably  also.  I ca’nt 
say  that  my  feelings  were  not  a little  more  excited 
than  usual ; and  I took  to  writing  poetry,  in  which 
the  name  of  Emily  was  always  to  be  found.  This 
was  a suspicious  circmstance,  although,  being  only 
in  my  noviciate  in  such  matters,  I overlooked  it, 
and  thought  it  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world. 

There  rvas  but  one  drawbaSk  to  all  this;  but 
it  was  a serious  one.  The  stepmother  and  her 
charge  by  no  means  looked  upon  me  in  the  same 

way.  Mrs.  R was  not  an  agreeable  jierson ; 

she  was  square-made  and  severe-featured,  with  an 
ominous  cast- in  one  eye,  which  seemed  everlast- 
ingly fixed  on  me  when  I wms  present,  and  a 
rigidity  of  countenance,  every  line  of  which  seemed 
chiselled  out  of  muddy  marble,  so  hard  and  unin- 
viting was  it  to  contemplate.  I took  great  pains 
to  warm  her  into  something  like  complacency,  but 
in  vain.  Every  visit  I paid,  the  ominous  orb 
became  more  fixed  and  sinister  in  its  stare;  and 
although  she  did  not  absolutely  forbid  me  the 
house,  there  is  a way  of  reception — well  known  to 

the  Mrs.  R ’s  of  the  world — which  is  just  as 

significant  as  if  they  took  you  by  the  shoulders  and 
turned  you  out  of  the  house.  At  last  things 
“ came  to  a climax,”  as  novelists  say.  I missed 
Emily  from  an  evening  party ; the  next  day  I 
called  and  was  denied  admittance;  and  the  day 
after,  I was  told  by  the  owner  of  the  house  in 

which  they  lodged,  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  R were 

gone  home. 

“ Home!” 

“Yes,  sir,  to  the  country;  they  went  yester- 
day.” 

“ Their  departnre  was  sudden.” 

“ AVhy — yes.  Mrs.  R has  a queer  eye  of 

her  own,  sir,  and  she  either  saw,  or  fancied  she 
saw  something  going  on  that  displeased  her.  Not 


that  / am  sorry  she  is  gone;  she  was  the  most 
troublesome  lodger  I ever  had,  and  refused  to  ]iay 
me  for  three  tumblers,  two  wine  glasses,  a water 
croft,  and  the  large  blue  basin — all  broken  by  her 
ami  her  nasty,  dirty,  slut  of  a servant.  Shabby, 
sii';  wasnt  it? — very !" 

PART  SECOND. 

Four  years  passed  away  after  this.  I had  not 
forgotten  Emily,  but  I had  taken  my  degree,  and 
was  now  qualified  to  kill  or  cure  anything  from 
the  rank  of  a duke  to  that  of  a beggar.  I went 
home  to  the  country  and  became  a dispensary 
doctor — that  hardest  worked  and  worst  paid  of  ail 
unfortunate  officials.  I got  on  pretty  well,  how- 
ever, and  managed  to  keep  a horse  and  sport  a 
gig,  in  order  that  it  might  be  believed  I was  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous.  Still,  howevei',  time  hung 
very  heavy  on  my  hands,  occasionally,  and  I was 
but  too  often  delighted  to  get  a call  on  any  terms, 
in  order  that  I might  have  association  if  I did  not 
gain  pay. 

Late  at  night  I sat  in  my  study,  on  a bitter 
night  in  February,  yawning  over  a volume  of 
medical  reviews,  when  my  man-of-all-work  entered 
to  say  that  a person  wanted  to  see  me. 

“AVhat  sort  of  a person,  Dick?” 

“ No  great  shakes,  then,  sir,”  was  Dick’s  an- 
swer. “ Something  betune  a spoorteen  and  a 
spalpeen;  he’s  not  a giutleman,  at  any  rate.” 

“ Shew  him  in.” 

Dick’s  definition  was  correct.  The  stranger  had 
the  pretension  of  gentility  without  the  tone  of  it. 
He  was  a square-shouldered,  bullet -headed,  hard- 
featured  fellorv,  of  about  thirty,  with  a sinister 
look  in  his  sharp  small  gi-ey  eye,  which  was  very 
disagreeable. 

“ You  are  the  doctor,  I presume?”  His  voice 
itself  was  harsh,  undertoned,  and  disagreeable. 

“ I am.” 

“ I have  got  a patient  for  you,  then.  Can  you 
come  with  me  immediately?” 

“Yes;  what  is  the  matter?” 

“ That’s  just  what  we  want  you  to  tell  us,”  said 
he,  with  a familiar  laugh. 

“ Is  the  distance  far?  Because,  if  so,  I will 
order  my  gig.” 

No  occasion ; I have  a gig  of  my  own.  The 
distance! — let  me  see;  it  is  about  twelve  miles — 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much.” 

“ A long  distance  of  a cold  night,”  I observed. 

“ Pooh ! it  is  nothing  when  a good  supper  and 
a tolerable  fee  is  at  the  end  of  it.  Look  you, 
doctor,  the  fact  is,  that  the  matter  is — is  a little 
delicate,  you  see.  A young  lady  has  taken  ill,  and 
her  friends  don’t  care  to  employ  the  doctors  about 
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them ; tliey  are  gossips,  and  the  case  won’t  bear 
telling  to  the  Avorld;  tliat  is  wliy  I came  so  far 
for  you.  But,  of  course,  you  sliall  be  paid  in 
proportion.  Here  is  a ten  pound  note ; if  you 
think  it  necessary  to  stay  a day  or  two  witli  us 
when  you  see  your  patient,. of  course  you  sliall  be 
remunerated  accordingly.  I must  have  your  ho- 
nour, however,  not  to  mention  what  you  see. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  dangerous — I tell  you  that 
honestly — for  I am  not  one  to  stand  any  non- 
sense.” 

“ If  you  mean  to  threaten  me ” said  I. 

“ No,  I don’t;  not  at  all,”  he  interjected  hastily. 
“ I only  meant  to  tell  you  exactly  how  the  case 
stands.  Come — will  you  be  good  enough  to  make 
ready  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“ I shall  require  to  take  medicines  wdth  me. 
AVhat  is  the  sort  of  disease  I shall  have  to  deal 
with?” 

“Why — nerves,  hysterics — fits,  I think  they 
call  them,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ The  girl  has  been 
frightened  a litttle,  and  she  is  getting  weaker 
without  getting  better.  Something  active  must 
be  done,  you  know,  and  we  have  tried  everything 
we  could  think  of  already.” 

In  five  minutes  I was  prepared;  in  five  more  I 
was  seated  beside  my  coarse  companion,  who  was 
moody  and  dull,  and  who  did  little  else  than  ply 
the  whip,  although  his  horse  was  half-bred,  and 
went  like  the  wind  already.  Our  road  lay  through 
a villainous  mountain  track — rugged  and  treeless; 
and  half  a dozen  times  we  were  within  an  inch 
of  being  capsized,  from  the  headlong  haste  with 
which  we  flew  over  all  opposing  obstacles. 

j^t  length  we  reached  a small  cottage,  and  were 
received  at  the  door  by  one  whom  my  employer 
called  “ mother.” 

“ How  is  she  now,  mother  ?” 

“ Not  a bit  better.” 

“ Here’s  the  doctor,  then  ; let  him  see  her  at 
once.  I’ll  get  out  your  traps,  doctor,  while  you 
go  with  my  mother,”  he  said,  in  a hurried,  appre- 
hensive tone. 

In  another  moment  I stood  beside  tbe  couch — - 
an  humble  one — of  my  patient.  I took  her  hand, 
for  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  could  only  moan 
and  shiver.  I felt  her  pulse — had  the  candle 
brought  nearer — stooped  over — examined  her  fea- 
tures— drew  my  own  conclusions,  and  acted  upon 
them  at  once. 


“ Be  good  enough  to  go  to-your  son,  and  bring 
me  the  package  of  mculicine,”  I said,  quietly  to 
the  hag;  “and  bring  with  it  some  warm  water, 
also.” 

“ Is  she  in  any  danger?’* 

“ The  greatest.  Pray,  do  as  I desire  ; too  much 
time  has  been  lost  already.” 

'I'he  moment  she  had  left  the  room,  I placed 
my  mouth  near  my  patient’s  ear. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid,  Emily,”  I whispered ; “ a 
friend  is  near  you.  Pray,  speak,  if  you  are  able.” 
She  opened  her  eyes. 

“ I will  not  marry  him,  mother,”  she  murmured; 
“ there  is  no  use  in  keeping  me  here.  I will  die — 
I am  dying — but  all  your  violence  will  not  make 
me  love  him;  or— or — oh,  God!  oh,  Godl” 
“What  is  she  saying,  doctor?”  said  the  old 
woman,  coming  into  the  room,  hastily. 

“ Raving,"  was  my  answer. 

I remained  for  some  hours,  but  although  I pre- 
pared the  necessary  medicines,  I kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  my  patient’s  sight.  She  became 
composed,  and,  under  the  influence  of  an  opiate, 
fell  asleep.  I then  prepared  to  leave,  assuring 
the  mother  and  son  that  all  danger  was  over,  and 
that  she  would  awake  quite  well  and  reasonable. 
My  business  was  done — and  well  done,  too;  for 
as  soon  as  I I’eached  home,  I applied  to  a friend 
of  mine,  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  we  proceeded 
methodically  to  investigate  the  mystery  of  Emily 

R *s  illness  and  seclusion  in  a mountain  sheal- 

ing.  Gradually  the  matter  unfolded  itself.  It 
was  a clear  case  of  abduction,  sanctioned  by  the 
stepmother  in  favour  of  her  own  spoorteen  cousin ; 
this  we  very  soon  discovered,  and  the  discovery 
only  animated  our  efforts 

When  I next  visited  the  cottage,  I did  so  under 
the  leadership  of  my  friend  and  his  posse.  The 
bird  was  there,  but  the  captors  were  gone.  AVe 
bore  her  away  in  triumph,  however,  and  my  kind 
friend  received  and  protected  her  in  his  family 
until  her  ca.se  was  made  known  to  the  chancellor, 
who  very  soon  removed  her  from  her  stepmother’s 
charge,  and  permitted  her  to  remain  where  she 
was. 

Do  my  readers  surmise  how  all  this  ended?  I 

hope  so.  Emily  R is  now  the  mother  of  my 

three  gallant  boys,  and  I am  as  happy  a husband 
as  a dispensary  physician  can  be. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


J.  M.  O’Toole,  Printer,  13,  Hawkins’-airect,  Dublin. 
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